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and Qommenf. 

Dairying in Queensland. 

I T will bo remembered that the Minister for Agriculture and Stock (Mr. W. Forgan 
Smith) announced last year the appointment of a Departmental Committee to 
make a survey of economic facts relating to some important phases of agriculture in 
Queensland. The committee has performed a large amount of useful spade-work, 
and from the vast quantity of material it has collated much valuable data has been 
extracted. The Minister decided to issue to producers a series of bulletins containing 
some of the conclusions based upon this data. The first Bulletin ‘‘Dairying in 
Queensland, No. 1 D.,’^ containing a brief review of the present conditions of the 
industry, has already been distributed, and the main portion of it was published in 
last month ’a Journal. The second bulletin is now available, and the full text of it 
will be a leading feature of our August issue'. In it three outstanding factors are 
elucidated and stressed; The need of herd improvement, the importance of feeding, 
and the necessity of herd testing. The bulletin not only sets these out as meriting 
the immediate attention of those engaged in dairying in tliis State, but also extends 
a standing invitation to them to take advantage of the helping hand of the p«part- 
ment, and of the facilities which it offers. Facts and figulres are cited in support 
of herd improvement, and particulars of the Better Bull Scheme are also given. The 
importance of feeding is emphasised, and a list of dairy fodder crops recommended 
for use in Queensland, together with particulars of their cultivation, are set out. 
I Herd testing, as carried out by officers of the Department, is reviewed, and many 
cogent and impressive facts are pithily presented. The dairymen of Queensland 
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are asked to avail themselves of the’ services which are at their disposal free of any 
charge*. They are also invited to set before themselves the reasonable objective of 
raising the average annual yield per cow to 260 lb. commercial butter. The attain¬ 
ment of this obJ(‘ctive obviously means a greater measure of prosperity to all 
concerned, and to reach it there should be no difHculty in securing the co-operation 
of all engaged in the industry. 

Queensland Butter Factory Successes. 

T he Deputy Premier and Minister for Agriculture (Mr. W. Forgan 8mith) 
followed with much interest the reports of the proceedings of the Queensland 
Butter and Cheese Factory Managers^ Association Conference which was in session 
at Brisbane last montli. Efforts to improve the standards in the dairying industry 
generally, and on the numufacturing side in particular, were, he informed the I’ress 
recently, worthy of commendation. Evidence of this he observed in some recent 
successes achieved by Queensland manufacturers in important competitions, in which 
the butter and cheese of other States have been exhibited. 

In the first competition for the World’s Butter Champioiishif), conducted at 
the Auckland Winter Show in August, 1925, the Oakt‘y District (k)-o])erativc Factory 
secured second place with 96 pomts, the first prize gaining 96^ points. 

At the Royal Alelbourne Show last year Queensland factories secured these 
awards:—Salt butter, suitable for export, won by Oakey District Co-operative Butter 
Association. The champion prize for cheese of any age, judged on flavour, was 
awarded to the Pittsworth Dairy Com{)any (Varranlea factory). The same comj)any 
took first place' in the class for cheese suitable for export, not over three months. 
The Downs Co-operative Dairy Association (Lillydale factory) was second. The 
judges stated that the quality of the Queensland butter was very fine, and reflected 
gre-at credit on the manufacturers and the standard of efficiency attained by the 
factory managers. In connection with the competition of Australian butters entered 
in the Orient Line .Jubilee Export class, in wdiich sixty-one factories competed, recent 
cable advices from London indicate that the Dowuis Co-operative Dairy Association 
(Goombungee factory) tied with the “Norco” Corndale factory (N.8.W.) for the 
higliest aggregate points in the Sydney and London judgings in both salted and 
unsalted classes. In the salted classes Queensland Farmers ’ C 0 ' 0 [>crative' Association 
(Grantham factory) came second with J91 points, wliile the Goombungee factory 
also secured fourth place with 189A j)()ints in conjunction Avith tlie Uki (New South 
Wales) factory. In the unsaltcd classes the Maryl)orough Co-operative Dairy 
Association (Kingaroy factory) shared second place with the “Norco” Company’s 
Channon factory (New South Wales), while the Downs (‘o-oporativ(‘ Dairy Associa¬ 
tion (Goombungee factory) was ecpial for fourth ])Iacc with two other New South 
Wales factories. 

To enable the industry to secure the full benefits of the improvements being 
effected on the manufaeturing side, ad<led the Minister, there must be complete 
co-operation by the farmer with the factory, for in order to produce the highest 
quality butter and cheese it is necessary that the producer should supply cream and 
milk in the best possible condition. He complimented the Manager’s Association on 
its activities and for its efforts to further improve manufacturing standards. 


Colour Prejudice In Corn. 

T he Director of Agriculture (Mr. H. C. Quodling) has informed us that the 
proportion of red-tinted and red-coloured maize being marketed this season 
in Southern Queensland is so i)ronouDced that buyers, who are on the lookout for 
yellow grain, have experienced great diffieulty in getting even, whole coloured lines. 
The prejudice against this red-coloured grain is not confined to the interstate trade, 
as it is understood that distinctly coloured yellow grain is also being sought after 
for the overseas trade. Actually, there is little or no difference in quality between 
red and yellow grain. Growers, however, would be well advised when selecting their 
seed corn for the approaching season’s planting to make sure that it is a whole 
coloured yellow variety. If action in this direction were general, there would be 
fewer complaints by buyers and better and more satisfactory marketing conditions 
co^4d be anticipated in the future. It is hardly necessary to stress the importance 
of everyone coneerned assisting in the “swing*over” from red to yellow coloured 
gritift, and in this direction the helpful efforts of seedsmen would be invaluable. A 
word of warnir^ in relation to the source of seed supplies may not out of place, 
that diseases not known now in Queensland may be kept out. One serious disease 
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coming under this category is known as ‘‘root, stalk, and ear rot,which is .readily 
set up by infected grain. TjOss from this particular disease in New South Wales 
alone has be(*ii estiniated on occasion as from 5 to 10 per cent., and it is practically 
impossible to tell whether or not ai)parently sound, healthy-looking grain is free 
from infection. 


The Position ol the Sugar Industry. 

A SIJRVEY of last year’s operations generally reveals the present position of the 
sugar industry in Queensland. With the exception of that of 1925 the 1927 
crof) was the i)est yet Ijarvested. The Statistician’s figures for the term are not 
yet available, so the results now given must be regarded as approximate only. The 
present embargo on imported sugjir expires next month, and the Federal Government 
has determined that it shall be renewed for a further term of three years as from 
August, subject to the same pri(*.t‘s and conditions that obtain under the existing 
embargo. This was essential to the' Queensland industry, and its renewal gave the 
greatest satisfaction to jUI sections employed in it, besides winning the approval of 
all who take the long vi(‘w of jiational affairs. 

In 1927 th(^ total area under c.ino was Just about 300,000 acres, an acreage 
considerably in excess of that of the previous year. The area from which cane was 
crushed was 211,702 acres, also an excess over the 1926 figures by 22,450 acres. The 
total tonnage of <*ane harvested W'as 3,554,289 tons, from which it is estimated that 
approximately 483,000 tons of 94 n.t. raw sugar were extracted. This yield w^as 
much higher than that of 1926, exceeding it by 94,000 tons. It was Just short of 
the 1925 record, which was 485,585 tons. The acreage yield was about 16.7 tons, as 
compared with 15.45 tons ])er acre in 1926. The sugar yielded per acre, 2.2 tons, 
was also better than that of the {)revious year. The (juantity of cane required to 
make 1 ton of sugar was al>out 7.3 tons, which was the lowest on record, the 
commercial cane sugar in the product last year being particularly good. In this 
factor mucli improvement has b(‘en shown in recent years, wdiich is due to the higher 
efficiency of the raw sugar mills, better varieties of cane, the regulation of cane 
prices, and the work of the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations. The excess of 
the sugar produced over honi(‘ needs amounted to 152,400 tons. The |)rice paid to 
the mills was £22 Os. 4d., or £2 JOs. fid. less than in 1926. The ])ercentage which 
went into home consumiition w'as 68.8181, while the net value of the sugar exported 
w'as £12 2s. 6d. per ton n.t. The estiniated consumption in the Commonwealth is 
somewhere around 333,000 tons [ler annum. There is no information at present 
available on tin* molasses output, Imt it is anticipated that, with power alcohol plants 
ojierating at Sarina and elsewluu-e, this wall be an importiint industrial and economic 
factor in the near future. 


The Present Seasonable Outlook. 

T he present sugar season has opened out very promisingly, and it is expected 
that the J925 record should be exceeded. Grub damage, however, has been 
severe, particularly in the North, and grubs have also apjieared in districts hitherto 
regarded as quite free from the pe.st. Theii* prevalence this year is due largely to 
congenial seasonal conditions. The Buieau of Sugar Experiment Stations, which is 
part of the excellent organisation -which is characB'ristic of the whole industry in 
Queensland, is extending somewhat its beneficial influence. Its staff of trained men 
has been largely increased, and the si*rvices of student scientists who were sent abroad 
as the holders of Travelling Kcholar8hij)s are now available to the growers and 
millers. Of the travelling scholars two, Messrs. Bell and Bennett, whose work has 
been in cane pathology and sugar technology respectively, are now actively employed. 
A third, Hr. Kerr, whose oversea studies have taken in soils physics and chemistry, 
is expected to return this year. Tlie work of these young and gifted Queenslanders 
should be of the greatest value to tln^ industry. 

The propagation of new seedling canes is l>eing carried out on an extensive 
scale, and this activity is of the utmost importance to the farmers. The new ^anes 
are, of course, tested for their commercial value as well as to their resistance to 
disease. 

In respect to general educational guidance, the Queensland sugar-grower has 
very little to compl^iin about, and probably no primary industi/ in Australia is so 
well advanced along the lines of scientific organisation. This is as it should be, and, 
in fact, the sugar-grorwers have set a high standard and an impressive example to 
farmers in the other departments of rural enterprise. 
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Siurcau of Su^ar 0xpcr)n)cnt Stations. 


FERTILISER RESULTS AT BUNDABERG. 

7’he following data on the use of fertilisers in sugar-cane enltivation have 
been supplied by several Bundalverg fanners to the Bureau of Sugar Experiment 
Stations, and in every case show a ju-ofit that has well paid the grower for inanuring. 
These are the results of local experiments that have been mentioned by Mr, J. C. 
Murray, Southern Field Officer to the Bureau, in his reports from time to time. 
As the growers concerned have requested that their names should not be mentioned, 
a distinguishing letter is affixed to the various examples: — 


FARM A, BUNDABERG. 

Soil, red scrub loam. Cane value at mill, 378. per ton. 


Manure Applied per Acre. 

Tons of 
Cane per 

1 Acre. 

Increased 
Yield due to 
Fertilisers in 
Cl'cns Cane per 
Acre. 

(a) Cost of i vllSrolcroo 
Manures, and | 

(6) Application.: FertlllLrs. 

Bonemeal, 6 cwt. 

Sulphate of Potash, 3 cwt. . . j 

25-0 

n 

5-0 -J 1 

u 

£ 8. d. £ 8. d. 

(а) 5 8 O '! 

(б) 0 5 0 1 >■ 3 12 0 

5 Ta"' 6 J 


No Manure 


200 


FARM B, BUNDABERG. 

Soil, red scrub loam. Cane value at mill, 37s. per ton. 


Manure Applied per Acre. 


Increased Yield » , 

Tons of ' due to (a) Cost of i hi 

Cane per : Fertilisers, in i Manures and v aJue of Crop 
Acre. I Tons Cane per (ft) Application. 

Acre. ^ I Fertiiisera. 


4 cw^t. Mixed Manure contain¬ 
ing— 

9% Nitrogen 

7% Phosphoric Acid (as bone) 
11 % Potash as Muriate 


£ «. d. j 


1 ' 

y 22-0 i 4-0 ■{ 

(a) 3 4 0 
' (b) 0 0 6 

i 

J : 1 

i 3 9 0 

w ; 1 

> 


£ «. d. 


3 19 0 


No Manure 


180 I 


FARM C, BUNDABERG. 

Soil, rod forest loam. Cane value at mill, 36s. jjer ton. 


ilanure Applied per Acre. 

j 

Tons of Cane 
j per Acre, 

! Increased Yield 
due to 

Fertilisers, In 
Tons Cane per 
Acre, 

ta) Cost of 
Manures, and 
(ft) Application. 

Increase in 
Value of Crop 
due to 
Fertilisers. 

4 oivt . Bonedust 

200 

2-0 -f 

& 8, d. 

(a) 2 0 0 1 

(b) 0 6 0 

1 £ 8. d. 

1 7 0 

Hp Mianure .« ., *« 

18*0 

.! 

L 

2 6 0 

. J 

J 
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FARM D, BUNDABERG. 


Soil, red forest loam. Cane value at mill, 368. per ton. 


Manure Applied per Acre. 

j Tons of Cane 
per Acre. 

Increased Yield 
due to 

Fertilisers, in 
Tons Cane per 
Acre. 

(a) Cost of 

Hanureg, and ! 5falue of Crop 
(6) Application.: 

3 cwt. Boriodiist and 1 cw’t. 
Sulphate of Potash ., 

No Manure 

} ““ 
180 

j 

4-0 } 

\ 1 

! 

£ 8. d. \ a 8. d. 

(o) 2 8 0 ll 
(6) 0 6 0 i ^ 4 11 0 

2 13 0 ;J 

i 

FARM E, BUNDABERG. 

Soil, red forest loam.' Cane value at mill, 37s. per ton. 

Manures Ai>plied per Acre. 

Ton.s of (Jane | 
per Acn\ j 

( ! 

Incrca^’ed Yield | i ▼ i 

due to (a) Cost of | 

Fertilisers, in Maniues, and j value of (.rop 

Tons Cane per - ib) Application. 

4 cwt, of Mixed Manure, con¬ 
taining— 

3J% Nitrogen 

12% Pho8f)horic Acid (as 
bone and suporphospliate) 
12% Potash (as sulphate) . . 
N o Manure 

■) f 

V 20-0 5-() 

J 1 

150 

, £ 8, d. £ H. d» 

(a) 2 10 0 

1 (6) 0 5 0 6 10 0 

2 16 0 ;j 


FARM F, BUNDABliRG. 

Soil, rod forest loam. Cane value at mill, 37s. Od. per ton. 


Manure Applied per Acre. 


4 owt. of Mixed Manure, eon- 


taining—- 
7% Nitrogen 
10% Phosphorie Acid 
bone) 

10% Potash (as muriate) 
No Manure 


(as 


Increased Yield 

Tons of Cano Ferti'paerK, 1„ 
per Acre. Tons Cane per 
Acre. 


^ 200 


15*0 


50 


(a) Cost of 
Manures, and 
(6) Application. 


£ d. I 


Increase in 
Value of Crop 
due to 

FcrtiliscTS. 


£ 


(а) 2 17 6 I 

(б) o_6 0 \ y 

3 2 6 


THE LJNDABERG EXPERIMENT STATION AND THE GUMMING 

DISEASE SITUATION. 

The Bureau of Sugar Exj>€ri7n€7ut Stations has issued the following report :— 

In common with most other farms in the Bundaberg district, gumming disease 
became established on the Bundaberg Experiment Station a few years ago. The. result 
has been that the hitlierto standard varieties have suffered great losses in both tonnage 
and purity, and have reached the stage where it is impossible to continue to grow 
these varieties profitably. In order to cope with this situation the Director, in 1926, 
ordered the ploughing out of all susceptible canes, and tlmir replacement witli 
resistant varieties. Of the latter, Q. 813 appeared by far the moat promising, and has 
accordingly been plalited extensively, and is now the main variety on the Station; the 
only other varieties grown are those which are being tested for resistance to gumming. 
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Cane may be infected with gumming in a variety of ways, but by far the most 
importdnt mode of spread is from leaf to leaf during wet windy weather (see an 
article by Mr. D. S. North in the Australian Sugar Jounial’^ for August, 1927). 
The causal bacteria enter the leaves through w^oiinds in the epidermis, and after about 
tw^o weeks the typical yellowish streaks appear on the leaves. The zone of infection 
may remain confined to the leaves, but in susceptible varieties it extends down into- the 
stem as soon as the cane receives a check in growth—i.e., during the winter or drought 
periods. Once the disease has passed into the sUmi it becomes systemic, and it is in 
this comparatively late stage that the gum o07e8 from the cut ends of the stem. There 
are no commercial canes known to be immune to gumming, but there are a number 
which are highly resistant, and which, if exclusively grown, would soon serve to 
eradicate the disease from the district. Q. 81.3 must be placed in this class of highly 
resistant canes. AVhen ex})osed to sources of heavy infection this type of cane wdll 
contract the disease, but, a})art from exceptional circumstances, the infection is 
confined to the leaves and does not pass down into the stem. The disease thus fails to 
become systemic, and the cane should become completely healthy with the shedding of 
the infected leaves. Since gumming is spread only in wet wdiidy weather, it follows 
thjit during a period of dry calm weather there would l)e no secondary spread, and a 
crop of a highly resistant cane would soon tend to become quite healthy again. The 
bacterium which causes gumming appears to live only in tlie sugar-cane plant, and 
cannot live in the soil or trash. Urom these considerations it will readily be under¬ 
stood that gumiuing could be eliminated from the Bimdaberg district if every farmer 
grew canes which are Inghly resistant and those c^iies only. Strict attention must be 
paid to the eradication of the small colJoctious of nomlescript varieties which are 
found on most farms. After the elimination of the disease it should then be jmssiblc 
to return to the old susceptible varieties if tliat were desired. 

The extensive plantings of Q. 813 will be harvt'sted at tin* Station tliis year, and 
it is confidently exj)ected that the exj>eriment will prove the possibility of growing a 
comi)aratively healthy crop of a resistant cane even when surrounded by liadly 
diseased fields. As long as the growers immediately adjacent to the Station continue 
to plant susceptible varieties it will be imi)ossible to maintain the Station fields in a 
disease-free condition, as it is known that the causal bacteria arc carried by flies over 
considerable distances. It must l>e emphasised here that all attempts at the control ot 
gumming should not be sporadic but must be practised simultaneously over the entire 
district. 

Unfortunately, the problem of securing resistant varieties which are suitable for 
the j)articular class of soil is exceedingly difficult in some sections of the Buiidaberg 
district. Q. 813 is quite unsuitable in some areas, but should be grown wherever 
possible, as, in addition to being highly resistant to gumming, it is also resistant to 
Mosaic and Fiji diseases. The Bureau has recently imported from the West Indies 
tw'o canes which there are resistfint to gumming, and yield high tonnages of sugar; 
these will soon be available for field tests at the Station. In March a shipment of 
the famous .lava cane (P.O.J. 2878) was received; .Tavancso experience suggests that 
this ('ane should do well under somew'hat adverse conditions, but naturally nothing is 
kuowui of its resistance to gumming. Arrangements have been made to introduce a 
number of specially selected canes next spring; the ])arentage of these canes leads us 
to l>elieve that the majority of them should prove resistant to gununing. In addition, 
a number of the South Johnstone seedlings are already undergoing field tests for 
gumming resistance, and several varieties are showing promise. 

Next year it is hoped to extend the Weeding ])rogramme of the Bureau, and 
special attention will be paid to breeding canes for the double purpose of gumming 
resistance and tolerance of unfavourable climatic conditions. 


THE ATHERTON TABLELAND. 

M?\ J, IT. BuS(WOtt, Asmstarut Entomologist to Mr, E. Jarvis^ EnUmoJogist of the 
Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations, reports :— 

Atherton Tableland was visited in order to make a study of the insect pests 
affecting sugar-cane growing in the district, and also with a view to comparing pests 
found there with those occurring at lower altitudes. 

Unfortunately, wet weather was experienced throughout the whole duration of 
the visit (March) 1928), and thus little opportunity was afforded for the collection of 
a representative group of ineeets. 

There is very little cane grown on the Tableland now, although many of the 
fatlht have a small patch for feeding pigs and stock, but most of this was poorly 
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cultivated, and Mosaic yvaa common. On account of the small plots of cane insect 
pests were also collected from nearby maize, but the number of serious pests 
encountered was few. 

The chief insects met with are listed below: — 

Orthoptera. 

Grasshoppers were doing the most damage, mainly Locusta danimy Locusta 
ausiraluiy and a thin long-legged green grasshopper which was far more prevalent on 
the Tableland than on the coastal lowlands. 

The common cane cockroach {Ellipiiidion sp.) was on the cane and corn in large 
numbers. 

Army Worms. 

Various species of army worm cn^terpillars were collected, and among the adults 
bred out have been CirphU unipuncta and Mods frugalis. 

A fungus disease was found to be attacking many of the catcr])illars there—this 
diseasi' somewhat resembling the gr(^en muscardine fungus (Mf tarrhizmm anisopliw) 
which attacks cane grubs and other insects. 

Other Pests. 

Aphides wi're j)r(‘sent in large numbers on the maize, whilst on surrounding grass 
land tln^ small black leaf-eating beetle {JxhyparuEi morosa) was very numerous. 

.Judging by the presence' of click beetles in the corn, their larva^ known as wire- 
worms, were ])robably operating at the roots. 

Sp(‘cimens of a ski})})er butterfly (Parnara nuilkkis) were captured in cane, and 
also two larvie ()f it, one of wdiich was parasitised by a Braconid wasp, were found 
on cane leaves. Tliis skipper has been recorded before as attacking sugar cane in 
North Qiu'ensland. 

Among tlie beneficial insects obseiwed were male digger wasj)s (Campsomcris sp.), 
Robber flit's, and earwigs. 

As stated abovt', tm account of the wet weatli^r, this could hardly be tt'rmed 
re])resentative of the Tableland insects, and of those specimens collected or seen 
there was not one specit's which is not knowm to commonly occur on the lowlands in 
the (’aims district. 


CANE CULTURE IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

IJy AHTHUK K. BELL. 

The I'hilip|>ines constitute a large' group of islands lying t(» the south-east of 
continental Asia, and extending from latitude 4 degrees north to 20 degrees north. 
The group contains over 1,400 islands, with an aggregate area of over 120,000 
s(|uare miles. Tht' native population is of the Malayan race, and has many 
characteristics in common with the Javanese; the type of native and the dialect 
spoken vary somewhat as one passes from island to island. In the sixteenth century 
the Philippines came under the lomination of the Spaniards, and the Spanish rule 
persisted until the Spanish-American war of 1898, when the group became an 
insular possession of the United States. Since that time the development of the 
country has been greatly accelerated, due to the introduction of American system 
and capital, and the t'xemption of Philippine products from payment of the heavy 
import duties of the United States. With the exception of the very small islands of 
Porto Rico and the Hawaiian group, the Philipjiiues constitute the sole tropical 
possession of the United States, and as such are of great importance to that country. 
It is well know’ll that continental United States is dependent upon other countries 
for its enormous n^uirements of coffee and rublier, and to a large extent .sugar, 
and the Philip})ines are potential .suppliers of the entire needs of these tropical 
commoditie.s. 

Economic Conditions. 

Although sugar-cane has been grown commercially for vety many years, the 
Philippine industry Inust be considered as being in the infancy of its development. 
Only a small i)roportU)n of the available land is at present devoted to cane culture, 
and this land is confined to the two islands Luzon and Negros, the latter being the 
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more important. For the season 1926-27, the total production was nearly 500,000 
tons of raw sugar, the greater part, of this being exported to the United States. 
There has recently been some agitation to persuade the United States Congress to 
limit the quantity of Philippine sugar which shall be admitted duty free, and the 
amount suggested was 500,000 tons. Should this proposal come into effect, it will 
naturally be a serious blow to the future of the Philippine sugar industry. On the 
other hand, next to Java, the labour is probably the cheapest in the sugar world, and 
the profitable production of sugar should soon be achieved eVen without the assistance 
of the American tariff barrier. 

Cane Varieties and Yields. 

To achieve this end it will be necessary to bring about an almost complete 
change-over in the varieties of cane grown. At the present time the bulk of the 
crop is composed of the so-called native^’ canes, Luzon White, Luzon Red, 
Cebu Purple, Negros Purple, &c., canes which yield neither heavy crops nor rich 
juices, and which cannot be ratooned successfully. It seemed to me that the yield 
per acre could probably be increased by at least one-third, merely by the substitu¬ 
tion of varieties which are already in the country. Moreover, these* varieties will 
yield two or three ratoon crops, thus eliminating the necessity and cost of planting 
every year. Of these new varieties, Badila is one of the most promising varieties 
being grown on the island of Negros, and is giving an average yield (both plant 
and ratoon) of about 25-30 tons per acre for a twelve months crop. Whether 
Badila will become the standard variety, or whether it will l)e l)ut a transition 
variety while other varieties are developed and tested, remaiiis to bo proved. 

Exhaustive tests of the yielding capacities of different varieties are now being 
carried out under the direction of H. Atherton Leo, late Cfijief Pathologist to the 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, and now Director of Research to the 
Philippine Sugar Association. In addition to his high scientific attainments, Mr. Lee 
is equipped with sound practical knowledge and judgment, and I consider that the 
experiments which he has just set out promise to be among the most thorough 
which I have ever seen in any sugar-cane country. His current i>rogramme consists 
of at least one variety trial and one fertiliser trial in the lowlands and uplands of 
each mill district. Each experiment is laid out so that therc^ are ten plots of the 
control and ten plots of each of the experimental treatments. Eacli plot occupies 
an area of a quarter Jicre; these will be harvested separately, the results (‘xaniined 
mathematically, and the true significance of any differences in results fiscertained. 
After the standard varieties and the best fertiliser ])racticcs have Iwen determined, 
the programme will be extended to include experiments on cultural operations, &c. 


Farm System. 

Unlike Java and Hawaii, the industry is not conducted on the estate system, 
but approximates to the farm system of Australia. The mill owns the permanent 
tramways, hauls the cane from the tramway siding, and is responsible for the 
allocation of cane ears to the individual farmers. At the beginning of the season 
an estimate is made of the total yield, and of the probable yield for each farm, 
and on this basis each farmer is allotted so many cars per day. This means, of 
course, that harvesting is going on each day on practically every farm. Each car 
is weighed as it comes into the mill and as a general rule the farmers are paid 
on the basis of 55 per cent, of the value of the sugar extracted from their cane', 
the mill retaining 45 per cent. Until comparatively recently tlie Calamba Sugar 
Company ran their properties on the estate system, but have now subdivided into 
farms of 15 acres, which are leased out to the Filipinos. This type of farmer is 
called an Aparcero, and pays a fixed rent according to the quality of his land; 
he may provide his own animals and implements, or these may be leased from 
the company. The company pays the Aparcero a flat rate of ai)out £13 per acre 
for plant cane, providing the returns are up to standard; for every ton over 20 tons 
per acre on first-class land, and 18 tons on second-class land, the Aparcero receives 
a bonus. The contracts dealing with the leasing of the land specify that the 
Aparcero must do certain amounts of weeding and cultivation. The estate is 
divided up into a number of divisions, and in each division there is one farm set 
aside for experimental and demonstration purposes. 

dhnatlo Conditions. 

The two islands of Negros and Luzon differ considerably in so far as their 
idimatei ‘ a^e concerned. Although the total rainfalls are of the sfinie order, the 
jdistrill^iion is more even on Negros, and there is not the pronounced dry season 
'ixi be found on Luzon;. There are small irrigation schemes for the purpose of 
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growing rice—the staple food of the country—but all cane is grown under the 
conditions of natural rainfall. The planting season is during the dry montlis, and 
this is no doubt one of the reasons why Badila is not grown with much success on 
Luzon. It is the general practice to use top seed; special gangs go in one or two 
days ahead of the canecutters, and top the cane, so that planting and harvesting 
must be carried out at the same time. In some places the seed is soaked in water 
for about twenty-four hours before planting, but the majority of farms have not 
the facilities for doing this. (With reference to this practice, it is interesting 
to note that in Java, where hot water treatment of seed was beginning to be 
adopted for the control of sereh, it was advised that the seed should be dried for 
twenty-four hours after this treatment.) It is claimed that if top seed is well 
covered with trash it will keep in good condition for a period of about three weeks. 
Owing to the weed problem, the cane is planted very closely and some 10,000- 
12,000 seed pieces are Used per acre. Since this is all top seed, and since a good 
proportion of the canc tops are unsuitable for seed (e.g., cane which has arrowed), 
it will be evident that many areas suffer from a shortage of seed. One of the natural 
results is that seed selection against such diseases as mosai(‘ is rendered difficult, 
and it is becoming necessary for a certain amount of body seed to be used in order 
to i^ermit of the necesary seed selection. 

The comparatively high rainfalls are responsible for the rapid growth of weeds, 
and the control of these presents a, serious problem, especially on Negros, and 
represents a considerable item in the costs of production. In order that the cane 
will close in as (juickly as possible, it is the practice to |)lace the rows only about 
4 feet apart. 

Methods of Cultivation. 

Tractors are not in wide use, (‘xcept on the Calamba Estate, but their numbers 
are increasing; on (/alamba the tractors arc owned by tlic estate, and the ploughing 
is done for the A])arce<lo at approximately cost rates. At present, most of the 
cultivation is done with small native ploughs drawn by caribao (water buffaloes), 
and while the rows are spaced only 4 feet apart, it is unlikely that light tractors 
can be used successfully for cultivating V)etween the rows. It is the custom to burn 
off all trash, but fallowing is practised to some extent, ami the use of artificial 
fertilisers is increasing each year. Reeeiit experiments on the Calamba Estate have 
demonstrated the advantages of cultivation for ratoons immediately after the cane 
has been cut. The management hjjs now made it a rule to cultivate with a disc 
harrow within two days of harvesting; this is done diagonally across the field 
twice and then off-barring is carried out as soon as possiliie, aipl at least within 
two weeks. From the Htandj)oint of cultural methods, the limiting factor in the 
Philippines is undoubtedly tlie vary poor drainage found in most parts of the 
islands, standing water being a common sight even after only moderate feJls of 
rain. 

Diseases and Pests. 

Although a large proj)ortion of the more serious sugar-cane diseases is ])resent 
in the Philippines, nevertheless, the aggregate loss due to disease does not appear 
to be very great, except in the districts heavily infected with mosaic. Whether this 
condition will continue in the face of the change-over to sweeter varieties of cane 
is another question, but no doubt adequate tests will be made for disease resistance 
before the planting of any })articular variety is advised. Leaf-scald, mosaic, Fiji, 
smut, and Bunga are the most important diseases pr(*sent; downy mildew was 
found on one property in 1921, having been introduced from Formosa, but now 
appears to have been eradicated by rogiiing. 

Field Experimental Work. 

Most of the field experimental work is conducted under the supervision of the 
technical staff of the Philippine Sugar Association; this organisation has no 
expetimental station at present, but there is little doubt that one will be established 
in the near future. In addition to the Director, there is a superintendent on each 
island and an experimentalist attached to each mill, the latter being responsible for 
the detailed supervision of any experiments. The Philippine Bureau of SeUnice 
has been responsible for a considerable amount of work with sugar-cane, especially 
in sugar-cane pathology. The College of Agriculture at Los Banos provides courses 
in agriculture, and the technology of sugar manufacture, and has a well-equipped 
model mill for the instruction of the students. Excellent coaiributions to tropical 
pathology have bee^ made from this department of the college. The Genetics 
Department is carrying out an extensive programme of seedling raising, this being 
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the only cane-breeding station in the’ islands. The method of crossing is similar to 
that adopted in India, i.o., the stalk of the male parent is surrounded by a bamboo 
cylinder containing soil, and after the production of roots in this soil the stalk 
is cat off below the cylinder and the rooted stalk and arrow are' carried to the 
female parent which is left growing in the field. Some 50,000 seedlings are 
germinated annually in flats in the open air, and alx>ut 2,000 of these' are selected 
when 12 to 18 inches high, and arc then planted out in the field and selected at 
maturity on the basis of visible characters, weight, and analysis. 

Labour Conditions. 

The situation with regard to labour is somewhat paradoxical, since the Phili})pines 
arc * ^exporters’’ of indentured labour to the sugar fields of Hawaii and yet most 
of the Philippine sugar districts suffer from a shortage of labour. This situation 
arises from the fact that the island of Negros is very thinly populated, and the 
natives of the neighbouring islands are somewhat averse to leaving their homes 
for seasonal work. On the other h^nd they arc cpiite ready to be transplanted to 
Hawaii where they are assured of continuous work and a wage of about 5s. per day 
as compared with about Is. 6d. per day in the Philippines. However, this labour 
short.age is never likely to be a very serious factor, and the situation will no doubt 
improve from year to year. 

Ill conclusion, it must be stated that, pro-supposing the continuance of some' 
measures of protection and freedom from serious political strife, the future of the 
Philippine sugar industry appears to be exceptionally bright. 


FIELD CROPS FOR DAIRYMEN. 

wish that wc could get all dairy fanners to realise the advantages to 
be gained by the growing of wheat, oats, or barley with field j)eas or vetches, {is 
a means of providing a succulent feed that will be avjiilable from August to October, 
in Queensland,^^ said Mr. A. B. Gibson, Instructor in Agriculture, recently. 

have prepared a booklet illustrating croj^s that have been grown, and 
giving full particulars as to sowing and yields. Tlie Departinent will be glad to 
send a copy to any reader of the Journal. 

have found that ‘Prince’ and ‘Patriot’ wheats and ‘Skinless^ and ‘('.ape’ 
barley do wonderfully well. Bo does Ruakura oats. 

“In an experiment at Beaiidesert, the varieties of wheat—‘Prince’ and ‘Patriot’ 
—made excellent growth, having but slight indicjitions of rust. Although they were 
knocked about considerably by wdnd .‘ind rjiin jirior to harvesting, they did not 
suffer any serious dainagc. 

“During the early stages of growth, the barleys suffercul damagi^ from (‘xcessive 
rains, which caused them to lodge; opportunity was taken to make a first cutting, 
this being effected ten weeks from the date when the young plants first appeared 
above the ground. A subsequent cutting was made at a later date, dcLiils of 
which appear in tabulated form. Cajie barley made most rimiarkable grow'th, but 
that of ‘skinless,’ subsequent to the first cutting, was somewhat thin. 

‘ ‘ Tlie sowing at Beaudesert was made on Ifitli May. That is rather late. Earlier 
sowing would be better. We got 18 tons 18 ewt. of Ruakurji ojits and peas, and 
15 tons 2 cwt. of Cape barley and vetches, 

“On Mr. A. Hulseys farm at Yandina w'e got a yield of 16 tons 16 cwt. of 
‘Prince’ wheat and peas, and 12 tons H cwt. of Caiie barley and peas. Those are 
good yields on rich, alluvial country.” 

Mr. Gibson recommends the following quantities of seed per acre:— 

Wheat, 30 lb., Dun field or Black Tares, 20 lb. 

Barley, 40 lb.. Dun field peas or Black Tares, 20 lb. 

Bye, 30 lb., Dun field peas or Black Tares, 20 lb. 

Oats, 30 lb.. Dun field peas or Black Tares, 20 lb. 

^'anary seed, 10 lb., Dun field jicas or Black Tares, 20 lb. 

Wheat, alone, 60 lb. per acre. 

Barley, alone, 50 lb. per acre. 

Oata, alone, 40 lb. per acre. 

Bye, alone, 60 lb. per acre. 
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THE LEAF-EATING LADYBIRD. 

By AlAKUAREI' E. 'PEMPEKLEY, B.Sc., Entomolon-K'al ILancli. 

Every year tli(' l)(‘])arti)i(‘nt of A^rieDltiii’(‘ and Stock receives 
jiiunerous re])()rts c()ii(M*i‘iiiii^‘ the ch‘predations of th(‘ leaf-eatiji^i^ lady¬ 
bird, Epilachna :JS-i)u.ncf(ifa Fab., a small beetle Ixdonglij^’ to the 
family (k)ecinellida‘. East year was iio (‘Xc(‘ption. and in November 
and l)(‘eemb(‘r the (Mii(‘f Entomologist advised many in(|uii‘ei*s eonccvrn- 
iny‘ the control of this pest. 

In lat(‘ sj)rin<i‘ and early summ(‘i* th(‘ l)<*etle api)(‘ai*s in lar^i* 
numbi ]‘s, causing (‘xteusive <L‘nnafz:e to crops j)i‘odneed by the farmer 
and mark(*t ^ai’dt'mn*, l)oth larva* and adults IVedin*’’ on tin* leaves of the 
host ])lant and in ('ases of ^ross inlVstation i’(‘siiltin»' in complete 
<l(‘roliation. 

The vajvious stages of this ins(*('t w(m*(‘ deseribed by Ollift'- in 
1890, but no (h*taih‘d work app(‘ars to ha\(‘ b(*(‘n [)nl)lisli(*d r(‘^ardin^’ its 
liiV history. Accordingly, at tin* sugg(‘stion of Mr. \^‘it('h, a bri(‘f study 
of this ins(‘et \\as commenced in l)ec(‘mb(*r, 1{)27, and as a I'esnit some 
additional iiiformation has b(‘en obtain(*<i regarding tin* lift* cytdt* stages 
of this |)(‘st, the details of which art* r(‘corded in tlH*se not(‘s. 


Geographical Distribution. 

EpUdchud :JS-fH{i(('(dt{( lias be(‘n r(*(‘ord(*d as occnnlng in Fhina, 
Japan, India, (A*ylon, tin* Philipjiiin* Islands, the ]\Ialay Ai‘(*hii)(‘lago, 
New (iiiin(‘a, Ansti*alia, and Fiji. In Australia it llourish(*s in the 
\\ai‘m(*r jiails, (‘xtending from N(‘w South \Val(*s thi'ongh Qut*t*nsland to 
tin* Noil hern lh*rritory. 

Food Plants. 

Tin* widespr(*ad distrilmtion and abnndanet* of this beetle is dm* to 
its ability to (diange r(*adily from one food iilant to another. Among 
<‘nlti\’at(*d jilants in Australia, ]M)tato(*s, tomatoes, and pumpkins are 
more commonly attat'ked, whih* (‘ueumb(‘rs, cotton, and rockmelons are 
also infested, No/c/uu/t nigrutn or Nightshade and Ddfura strdinoniiDn 
or Trump(‘t Flowei’ are the two most (*ommon W(*eds whieh serve* as food 
jdants for this j)(*st, whih* it is also found feeding on many other 
solanac(‘ous and (uicurbitaceous ))lants. In other ('Ountrit*s tobacco and 
egg-|)lant are* re*coreled as heists. 


Nature of Injury. 

As is we‘ll known the majority of tin* Foccine*llida‘ or ladybird 
beetles are benetieual insects, and are* weirthy eif i^irotection on ae*(*ount 
of the* fact that in both the larval anel adult stage*s the*y are predato^v 
on aphids and seade* inse*cts. A f(*w spe*ci<*s belonging to the Epilaclinina*, 
lioweve*!', are* ])lant feede‘rs, and cause much elamage to crops. 

In the species under consideration both lai-va*. and adiilts are 
vigorous fecdei’s, the larva* exhibiting a marked preference for the 
under surface of the leaf, while the adults are* fenind feeding on both 
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surfaces. Ragged patches are eaten out of the leaf, leaving a thin 
film of cuticle on the opposite side (Plate 1, Pig. 5), The adults 
frequently eat right through the leaf. A badly damaged leaf has a 
lace-like appearance, the tissue of the leaf being eaten away in patches, 
the patches being fairly close together with narrow intervening strips 
of undamaged tissue. A few of these insects feeding on the leaves 
merely retard the growth of the plant, but when present in large numbers 
defoliation may take place and the plant may die. Cases of severe 
infestation have been recorded where even the denuded stems were 
completely destroyed. 

Gen^l Description and Life History. 

In completing its life cycle this insect passes through the following 
different stages:—^(1) The egg, (2) the larva, (3) the pupa, and (4) the 
adult. 

The Egg. 

The egg of this beetle is cigar-shaped, yellow in colour, and measures 
about one-sixteenth of an inch long (Plate 1, Pig. 1). The surface 
is hexagonally sculptured. Oviposition takes place during the day, the 
eggs, in the cases observed in this investigation, being laid in clusters on 
the under surface of the leaf. In clusters taken in the field, from 13 to 45 
eggs were found in each, while in the laboratory the number of eggs per 
cluster ranged from a minimum of 9 to a maximum of 32. The details 
of the latter are shown in Table II. 

The incubation period of the egg in the cases observed, remained 
remarkably constant at four days. The first signs of development are 
visible on the third day, when the ocelli or eyes of the larva can be 
seen at the apex of the egg with the aid of a lens. On the fourth day, 
the top of the egg becomes ruptured and the young larva emerges, 
clinging to the empty eggshell or remaining near the hatching site for 
several hours before wandering off in search of food. 

The Larva. 

The laiva is yellow bodied and presents a rather formidable 
appearance, being clothed from the region of the head to the posterior 
extremity with stiff branched spines (Plate 1, Pig. 2). The spines 
are light coloured with dark-brown tips. The larva increases in size 
by a series of moults, whereby the old skin, which has become too small 
for the larva, is cast off and is replaced by a new and larger skin which 
formed underneath tlie old one. . Pour such moults occur in the larval 
stage. The duration of the larval stages is given in Table I. A some¬ 
what technical description of the larval instars is given after the discus¬ 
sion of control measures* 

The full-grown larva measures about three-eighths of an inch long 
and the rectangular areas surrounding the base of the spines are 
, ^fined with dark-brown thickenings, which become more pronounced 
th^ larva approaches pupation. 

> v disturbed the larva secretes drops of bright yellow fluid* 

:th^^ leaves, 'prior;io^“ 
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About two days before pupating the larva enters its prepupal stage, 
becoming attached to the stem or leaf at its anal extremity by means 
of a viscid secretion. It ceases feeding and the body becomes shorter 
and broader. The duration of the larval period averages nineteen days, 
the maximum and minimum periods being twenty-three days and 
seventeen days respectively in the cases under observation. 


The Pupa. 

The pupa (Plate 1, Fig. 3) is oval in shape and measures about 
one-fourth of an inch long and three-sixteenths of an inch wide. It 
is attached at its posterior extremity to the under surface of the leaf or 
stem. The l)ody of the pupa is creamy coloured with dark-brown 
markings. The last larval skin with its stiff spines covers the posterior 
segments of the abdomen. The insect remains in the pupal stage four 
day's, at the end of which the pupal skin splits and the adult emerges. 

The total life cycle period from egg laying to the emergence of the 
adult averages twxmty-seven days in summer. The full details are 
given in Table I, 


Adult or Beetle. 

The newdy-emerged adult (Plate 1, Fig. 4) is bright yellow and 
is devoid of dark markings. The body is extremely soft, but on exposure 
to the sun and air soon hardens and after half an hour or so the spots 
can be seen very faintly. These become moiSe pronounced until finally 
wdthin a couple of hours after emergence they are densely black, while 
the ground colour has changed to a yellowdsh-browui. 

The beetle is oval in .shape, being broadest in the region behind the 
head and having the extremity of the abdomen more or less pointed. 
The under surface is fiat, while the upper surface is strongly convex. 
In leiigtli the beetle is one-fourth of an inch and in breadth three- 
sixteenths of an inch at the wddest part. The body varies in colour from 
light to dark yellowish-brown and is spotted with black. The head is 
somewhat retracted into the prothorax and bears a pair of black eyes. 
The antennae are yellow with browm clubs, while the mandibles and 
palps are also tipped wdth brown. The ventral surface is light to dark 
brown in colour and the legs are yellow with brown tarsal claws. The 
prothorax bears from 2 to 7 black spots. These spots vary in size as 
well as arrangement, and adjacent spots frequently coalesce. The spots 
on the wing-covers are variable in both number and size. Gurney^ states 
that there may be from 24 to 28 spots on the elytra. Mulsant has given 
specific names to some of these variable forms of E. 28‘pu%ctata, one of 
which was described by Try on® in 1889 as having 26 spots on the 
elytra and which he refers to aj E^ muJtipunotata Muls.. The beetles 
examined were uniformly 26 spotted, each elytron bearing 13 black 
spots, the spots exhibiting variation in size in different speciiffens. 
From Tryon’s description it is believed that the insect referred to is 
identical with the one studied in this laboratory. 

The body m covered with a very fine pubeseetwe. The female is 
•slightly larger than the male, being distinguished from the fatter by a 
median slit on the vMitral surface of the last abdominal segment. • 
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Habits of Adult. 

The adults only fly short distanees ; wlien disturbed they fall off the 
plant and feign death, drawing the l(‘gs in flat against the abdomen. 
When handled they seerete a bright yellow fluid from the knee joints 
whieh is aei*id smelling and is probably used as a defenee against 
enemies. 

In the laboratory and field, {Fairs \ver(‘ observed mating daily. Two 
femah\s were confined in tubes with males and they commenced hiving 
some sixteen to eight(‘en days after eimn’gence, one laying 125 eggs, 
the other 252 eggs. Under natural conditions it is believed that the 
total Jiumber of eggs laid by a single female would (vxceed thos(‘ laid 
under artificial conditions. The oviposition rectords are givtni in 
Table 11. 

Natural Control Factors. 

small brown ant, J^hfidole iurffacepliala Fab., is under suspicion 
as being an active agent in keeping the ladybird in cheek. It wfus 
found swarming over the host plants of EpUachna on which numbers 
of Fiewly-laid egg clusters, distinguished by their bright-yellow coloiii-, 
W(‘re ol)served on the leaves, but (‘oinparativivly f(‘W egg clustc'rs from 
which larva* were emerging were found, indicating the destru(*tion of 
large numbers of eggs. 

Two hyrnenopterous parasites, Mlii('h w(‘re identified as ra,^ 

rolliscuiellum (xir. (IMate 1, Fig. 6), were bred by "S\v. I. W. llelmsing 
from pupie eolle(»ted on 12tlT November, 1927, at Maryborough. 


Artificial Control. 

Immediate action shmdd bf* taken to check tin* increase of the j)(‘st 
as soon as the first signs of atta(*k are noted. This insect has })iting- 
mouth parts, so a stomach poison must be used which can be spiH'ad in 
a thin layer over the surface* on which the larva* and adults are feeding* 
and so be taken into the stomach. 

Lead arsenate is found to be the most satisfa(*tory poison and is 
jFj'ocurable in both paste and powder form. When mixed with water 
it is applied to the plant in the form of a S|)ray, care being taken to see 
that the under surface of the leaves are s|)rayed, for it is there that the 
larval feed. 

Where powder is used the following projFortions are advisable:— 
H lb. lead arsenate to 50 gallons of water, liefore adding the bulk 
of the water to the powder it is necessary to mix it into a thin [Faste, 
using only a small quantity of the water. 

if the paste is used it should Ifg prepared as a sjFray in the ]Fropor- 
tions of 8 lb. of lead arsenate to 50 gallons of water. 


Cultural Measures. 

In cases of severe infestation the crops should he {Floughed under 
so as to destroy thousands of eggs, larvie, and pupa*. Weeds which 
serve as food plants should be destroyed even when no crops are 
planted. 
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Description of Larval Instars. 

1st Jnsiar. —Av(‘i‘ag(‘ lun^tii 1*5 mni., breadth -52 inrn. liody 
yellow bearing six longitudinal rows of fairly stiff l)ranched s])ines, 
(‘xeept on the [)rothorax wliere tb(‘re ar(‘ four and the last two abdominal 
segments wher(‘ th(*re ai-e none. The spines are arranged in two dorsal, 
two latero-dorsal, and two latero-vcvntral rows. Spines dirty yellow with 
Ijrown tips, l)ase of sjjim^s dirty y(*llow. Head dirty yellow, ocelli 
brown, tips of mandi])les rcnldish brown, legs yellow, tarsal claws brown. 
The abdomen tap(u-s posteriorly, the last few segin(‘nts being recurved 
and forming an attachment for the larva. 

J)isia)\ —Averag(‘ length 2-5 mm. Ijarva similar to ])revioiis 
instar except that s[)in(‘s ar(^ more br*anched. 

3rd Justar. —Av(‘rag(‘ lengtli 2-4 mm. Similai- to previous instar, 
spines inoi’e bram'hed, faint brown markings partly surrounding base 
of ])rotlioracic s])ines. 

Itli Instar .— Average h'ligth b-S mm. Ho<ly ydlow, base of s|)ines 
and spines dirty yt^llow, tips of spines dark-brown, spines much more 
brajiched than in any of the previous instaj‘s. Head dirty yellow, 
ocelli dark brown, mandilhes reddish brown, legs yellow with brown 
tarsal (‘laws. Keel angular bas<‘ T)f spin(‘s }K‘comes outlincnl with brown 
markings whi(‘h sui’round or partially surround it, the thickenings 
becoming more ])ronounc(‘(l as tin* larva aj)[)roaches ])U[)ation. When 
fully grown the larva attains a length of 9 to 10 mm., the body l)eeomes 
})ah‘r, the sjunes stifIVn, the bas(‘ of the sjjijies })eeoming much darker 
and thick(U’. 


Tahi.k 1. 


Sories Niiinlier. 


JiK'iirat ion 
J’rriod. 


Voiiod of larval instars in days. 
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IVriod over whitdi dovelopinontal studies were made exteuded from 29th 
December, 1927, to 3rd February, 1928. Average minimum temperature, 76 deg. Fahr.; 
average maximum tempojature, 81 deg. Falir. 
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Tabi:e II. 


i Date of 

Scries Number. Emergence of 

Beetle. 

Date of 
; Oviposltlon. 

Number of 
Eggs Laid, 

Period elapsing 
, bcftween 
enuofei^ce of 
beetle and 
oviposltlon. 

i 

Total Number 
of Eggs. 

1.27-12-27 

141-28 

23 




15-1-28 

19 




19-1-28 

10 




22 1-28 i 

17 




23-1-28 , 

19 




24-1-28 i 

23 

>18 days . . 

252 


26-1-28 

25 




28-1-28 ! 

27 




31-1-28 ' 

32 



■ 

3 2-28 

20 



1 ‘ 

11 2-28 

19 



1 

14-2 28 : 

18 

J 


11. 9-1 28 

25-1 28 

9 



! 

26 1-28 

14 




28 1-28 

10 




29 1-28 , 

27 

«► 16 days . . 

125 


31-1-28 ! 

13 




2-2 28 

24 




3-2-28 j 

28 
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Encourage Your Children to Love 
Qood Music 

Plant the loue of qood music in the hearts of i^our 
children—ijou cannot begin loo earlg. Flood their 
liuesu^ith music, and let their characters be moulded 
under its injluence. 

'=^1’=- MAXIM 
PLAINER PIANO 

qiues qou command of ALL music—you become a 
master pianist mith endless repertoire. 

And mhile you play, and find great joy in playing, 
your children gradually learn to appreciate and 
understand the delights that music holds. The price 
of the “Maxim" Player Piano is indeed lorn, the 
deposit U7ell u?ithin your reach, the terms unusually 
conuenient. IPhy not call, or mrite for catalogue? 


£20 deposit 


£185 19/- weekly 


Zy 






86-88 ST 

BRISBANE 

*roOWOOMBA •ROCKHAMPTON 'TOWNSVILLt 
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Use *'Agricastror for Tractors 

C. C. Wakefield dr Co. Ltd. 

Queensland Branch: Bridge Street, Valley, Brisbane 


LYSAGHT’S 


0 AUSTRALIAN-MADE 

WIRE NETTING 
FENCING WIRE 
BARBED WIRE 

Ab Bupplied to the QamenBland Government 

QUALITY GUARANTEED 

Well and favourably known all over Australia as 
the best. See our Brand on every Roll of Netting, 
and every Coil of Wire, 

Lysaght Brothers & Co. Limited 

Head Office: 39 Pitt St., Sydney. Works: Parramatta River 

Brisbane Agents: Gibbs, Bright 9f Co., Wharf St., Brisbane 
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AUSTRALIAN RURAL PROBLEMS. 

BUREAU OF AGRICUUTURAL ECONOMICS. 

IHTERSTATE MINISTERIAL CONFERERCE AT PERTH. 


Perth was the venue thin year for the Annual Interstate Conference 
of Ministers for Aurflcultnrew Every State was represented, and the 
Western Australian Minister (Hon« H. Millington) presided* One of the 
most important subjects discussed was a Queensland proposal to 
establish a Commonwealth Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Sub¬ 
joined are extracts from tlie report of the proceedings, which will be 
read with interest by Queensland farmers. 


The ContVrenuo ()i)eiied on Tuesday, 5tli June, and continued until the following 
Thursday. The dedegates to the Conference were:— 

New South —IIou. 11. V. C. Thorby, M.L.A. (Minister for Agriculture), 

Messrs. G. D. Ko«s (Under 8ecr(‘tary, l)ej)artinent of Agriculture), T. Maelnnes 
(Dairy Exfjcrt.), C. G. Savage (Horticultural Superintendent), and If. Lncknian 
(SV‘cretary). 

yietorui. —Hon. J. C’ain, M.L.A. (Minister for Agriculture), Dr. 8. 8. Cameron 
(Direetor of Agriculture), Messrs. K. Crowe (Export Superintendent), J. Thynne 
(Seeretary to the Minister), and J. AI. Ward (Direetor of Ilortieulture). 

South AuMralia. —Hon. J. Cowan, Al.L.A. (Mimster for Agrienlture), Professor 
Perkins (Direetor of Agrienlture), and W. Ij. Summers (Seeretary to tlie Minister). 

QuecnsUind, —Hon. W'. Eorgan Smith, ALL.A. (Aliiiistcr for Agrienlture), Mr. E. 
Graham (Under Secrebiry for Agriculture), Alessrs. T. G. Hope (Seeretary), and 
C. AleGrath (Supor\isor of Dairying). 

Tmmanm. —Air. F. E. Ward (Direetor of Agrii'ulture), Alessrs. T. 11. Atkinson 
(Senior Dairy Officer), ai\d P. H, Thomas (Horticultural Officer). 

ll’estcru Austrollu. —lion. H. Millington, AI.L.A. (Minister for Agriculture). 

Air. Alillington was elected as Chairman. 


OPENING ADDRESS. 

The ( liairman, in tlie course of his opening addr(‘ss, said that the Annual 
Conference of State Alinisters was not merely a gathering for the exchange of formal 
courtesies, it was an assembly of major importance to all engaged, either actively or as 
administrators, in the general welfare and develo})mcut of the great primary industries 
of Australia. They were not all .satisfied with the progress being made, and no one 
realised more than Ministers and their officers the enormous amount of work ahead 
of tlumi and the neeessity for a periodical exchange of views through which a general 
policy in respect to interstate interests might be determined. Tliev had also to- 
consider their relationship with the Federal Government in resjicct to matters of 
mutual concern. 

The Chairman went on to review the remarkable development of his own 8'tate 
from the gold mining days to the’ present period of vibrant agricultural prosperity. 
He then declared the Conference open for business. 


CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS. 

A summary of action taken in respect to the decision at the Adelaide Conference 
in 1927 was discussed in detail. 
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Admission of the Press. 

Tho question as to whether the Press should be j)resent during the j)roeeedings 
was raised. 

Air. Foroan Smith {QucmaUrnd) moved that the Press be admitted. Tliey had 
everything to gain, he said, by the admission of the Press, and information on tho 
matters they had met to discuss could not l>e disseminated too widely. The motion 
was carried. 

The agenda was dissected, and several subcommittees were appointed to consider 
and report on the subjects submitted. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Air. Forgan Smith (Queethskinrl) moved that the Conference give very serious 
consideration to the most important question of the establishment of a Bureau of 
Agricultural Economi<‘s. The text of his able address is published elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Air. H. A^ C. Thgrby {New South Wales) seconded the motion. The general 
princi)d(‘s enunciated by Air. Forgan Smith, he said, w^'re .sound. The general trend 
of his remarks was that each 8tate should establish its own Bureau and look to the 
Federal Authorities for Commonwealth co-ordii»ation. He gave the proposal his 
whole-hearted support, but he was emphatic that the work should be carried out in 
detail by the resi)ective Btates, leaving to the Commonwealth the co-ordination of 
results. 

Alessrs. J. Cowan (So-uth AustraHa), .1. Cain (Vietorio), and F. FL Ward 
{Tasmanw) sup])orted the motion. 

After inviting further discussion on the principle involved, the Chatkman 
stressed the need of the States carrying out their own investigational work. He was 
in accord with the motion provided means for com})lete co-operation were devised. 
Tile scheme outlined by Air. Forgan Smith was, he said, undoubtedly an Australian 
one, and they must have machinery to work it in a w'a.y big enough for an Australian 
policy. He congratulated Air. Forgan Smith, and added that the Conference was in 
accord with him. 

The coin})lete resolution, which was adopted, was sulunitted in the following 
terms: — 

1. That It be a reconiiiieiidatioii from this Conferenee that each State 
Department of Agriculture should establish an Ec(»nomics Branch or 
Division. 

2. That the State rarJianients provide such legislation (or amending 
legislation) as may be necessary to establish an facilitate the work of the 
Economic Divisions. 

3. That the Commonwealth Government be asked to co-operate with 
the States In this matter by constituting an Agricultural Economics 
Committee under the Council of Hclientiftc and Industrial Research. Each 
State Government, together with the Commonwealth Government, to 
nominate a representative to sit on such Agricultural Economics 
Committee. 

Dingo Depredations. 

The adoption by the State and Federal Governments of uniform methods for the 
protection of the live' stock of the Commonwealth from the depredations of the dingo 
was affirmed on the motion of Mr. E. Graham (Queensland). 


Hestrlction on the Impoilatlon of Stud Sheep. 

The restriction on the importation of stud sheep into Australia by fee and by 
htsistiiig on the provision of the certificate of a recognised, breeders ’ society was 
approved on the motion of the Chairman. 
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Uniform Grades and Standards. 

Oil a question riiised by Air. Koroan Smith {Queensland) us to the desirability 
of grading produce on uniform standards, Mr. Thorhy {New South Prates) moved— 

^ That Conference is stronsrly of opinion that it is nndesirable to lower 
established standards of export products to meet temporary or seasonal 
conditions, and that the Commonwealth Government be informed 
accordingly,’^ 

The motion was carried. 

Fertiliser Control. 

The question as to tlie maal of uniform legislation in respect to the control of the 
sale of fertilisers was attirmed. 

Salt Licks for Stock. 

The Conference aftirrned the princijile of compulsory registration and guarantee 
of salt licks for stock. 

Buffalo Fly. 

Mr. FoiKiAN Hmjth {Qtieeit.s'and) moved— 

** That Cdiifereiice is of o)dnioii that measures should be taken by the 
('omnionwealtli and Slates concerned for the control and eradication of 
the buffalo fly.” 

'rh(‘ motion was carried. 

Educational Publications. 

Air. Fokcjax Smith {Queens'and) moved— 

“That the Commonwealth Government be requested to convey within 
the C<»minonwealth free of postal charges^^ publications of an educational 
nature circulated by State Ilepartments of Agriculture.” 

The motion wus carried unanimouHly. 

Much other important business was transacted at the Conference, and which must 
give additional iiujiidus to the agri<Mdtural progression nrider able guidanee now to 
Ik' observed in every *State in Australia, (^mauisland has adopted not only a progressive 
but an naggressive I'liral jadicy, ami a recognition of this fact by the representatives 
of the other States is evidiuit from a study of the lengthy record of the Conference 
proc(H‘dings. 

After recc'iving the reports of tiie several subcommittees and adopting, in general, 
tlieir reeommi'ndations, the (’onferenee selected Alelbourne as the venue for the 1929 
assembly. 

A Tribute to the Australian Press. 

Before closing the proetuMlings, tlie Chairman (Air. H. AliiiLlNOTON, H'esiern 
Au-stralui) paid a graceful trilinte to the daily Press of Australia, “i should like to 
ex])reHS, ” h(‘ said, ‘‘our aiipreciation to the Press for the manner in which the 
Conference procee<iings wi're reported. They have not tried to }>ick out merely the 
titbits or something sensational. 1 believe the Pr(‘ss in Australia realises it is part 
and jiarcel of their duty to assist in agricultural develojunent, and wa^ dejiend upon 
them for disseminating such information as should lie available to the })eoi>le 
throughout Australia. ” 

Tlie Coiifereuce then closed. 


THE JOVENAL APFEECIATED. 

A SaHmi farmer writes — 

**The amoxmt of information is splendid^ in fa^t every suhjcvt is 
treated in the'most scientific manner possiMeA- 
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BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS. 

THE MINISTER’S SPEECH AT THE PERTH CONFERENCE. 


“In Australia we ha^e laid down certain definite standards of 
liTing', and it is desirable that those standards should be maintained 
and made secure.” 

“Any system of social organisation must liUTe as its starting point 
a s<»uhd agricultural policy*” 

“ Men who are prepared to go on the land and encounter the 
vicissitudes of countiy life, granted that they are industrious, must have 
the right to a decent sLindard of comfort as high at least as the 
community can afford.” — Hon. IV. Forgan Smith, at Perth. 


O NL ot‘ the* most notable utterances on current rural problems delivered at tbe 
Interstate Conference of Ministers for Agriculture at Perth last month was the 
Speech by Mr. VV. Forgaii Smith, of Queensland, on the (jiiestion of setting up a, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics in each of the 8'tates with a fully re])resentative Economic 
(Jommittee of the Council of Scientific and Industrial Resc'arch ns a co-oj)erative and 
co-ordinating anthority. 

Subjoined is th(‘ text (a))ridged) of the address takcoi from the official rejxu’t of 
the Oonfeiamco proceedings. 

THE MINISTER’S ADDRESS. 

Hon, W. Eoroan Smith : 1 ukho that the Conference give vt*ry 8(U’ious considera¬ 
tion to this most important question. Everyone must realise the importance of 
investigation into the agricultural economics'of Australia. The i>robl(‘m bocomc'S 
increasingly pressing as niod(‘rn development in industry takes place. In Australia 
we have laid down certain definite standards of living, and it is desirable that those 
•standards should be maintained and made s(*ciiro on a sound basis as the years go by. 

This is of extreme importance in regard to the i>rimary ])rodncing industry. Auv 
method of social orgatiisatiou in the country must have as its starting point a sound 
agricultural policy. In order that tliis may be done, measures must bo taken to ensure 
that those engaged in the production of the essentials of life shall be made as 
comfortable as ]>ossible and their conditions attractive. In other words, men who are 
])r(*i!ared to go on the land and encounter the vicissitudes of that form of industry, 
granted they are industrious, must have the right to a decent standard of comfort of 
as high a character as the community can afford. The problem is as to how it is best 
to (leveloj) tlie country, and the resources of the country, in the int(‘rests of the people 
who are living in it. 

Economic Waste. 

Our methods of production indicate that there is much waste going on. No 
concerted effort is made to produce for the new needs of the country or the new needs 
of the markets we are endeavouring to supply. There is no co‘-ordination in the 
various activities in which we are engaged. Each of the States seeks to develop its 
industries in its own way, and often no information is available from the results of 
the activities in wdiich they are engaged. Take, for instance, the development of the 
various forms of settlement immediately following upon the war. In connection with 
the soldiers ’ sottleinonts schemes, all the States induced men to go on the land without 
having investigated the fields of production or the marketing of the product. All the 
States have experienced great loss in that way, but that is not the worst phase of it 
from tbe point of view of the State. There is the loss of energy and the discourage 
ment that is brought about by the partial failure of settlers who have been placed 
on the land, without being able to establish themselves fairly uiid effectively. 

Figures. 

V 15. addition, we find on a review of the Commonwealth statistics that we are 
todrtitig v^ry many products into Australia that could easily be produced here. 
Every effort should be made to make ourselves as self-supporting as possible and a 
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review of the figures taken from the Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics, 
December, 3927, indicate some of the things to which it is worth while giving attention. 
There is one very arresting table. We find that for the first six months of 1927-1928 
foodstuffs of animal origin, excluding living animals, valued at £1,5.54,600, wore 
introduced into the (kunmonwealth, and foodstuffs of vegetable origin, &c., valued at 
£3,457,988. That means that approximately £5,000,000 worth of jiroduce was 
introduced into Australia in six months, a great projiortion of which could have been 
produced in Australia. 

Among those' items are cocoa and chocolate, coffee and chicory, fruits, dried, 
including dates, nuts (edible), seeds (canary, hem)), and rape), and tea. These go to 
make up the commodities imported and that could l)e produc(*d in Australia. 


The Need of Effective National Organisation. 

It is my desire to focus tin' attention of Ministers to the need of some organisation 
whose duty it w'ould be to deal with all thes<‘ matters and bring them to tin' attention 
of the j)ro])er authorities concerned. The Bureau of Scientific and Industrial Kesearch 
has had under consideration the establishment of an Economics Department along the 
lines 1 am suggesting, and if we carry a resolution of this kind here to-day no doubt 
it will have a very Inuu'ficial ('ffect. Such an institution would havt* a wide range of 
work in front of it. 

Such a,n organisation is not new\ In (treat Britain an organisation of a similar 
character is in existence, and has done very valuable work. The same thing ;i|)j)lies 
to the Ihiited States. It seems to me that the time is oiiportune for an organisation 
of this kind to bc' estal)iished in Australia, to carry out the work that has been 
undertaken so successfully in (treat Britain and America by similar institutions there. 

] have mentioned the fact of the St4ites embarking on schemes of sidtlement and 
inducing s(‘ttlers to take uj) land suitable to the growth of certain crojts without 
investigation as to tlu' demand for the |)roducts to be grown, or their marketing 
win'll produced. That indicates something la<*king. It would bt* tiie function of 
siudi a bureau to deal with thesi' matters, to co-ordinate the experience that has 
heen gaiiu'd in the se\eral Stati'S ami (drculate the information. 

Making Agriculture Attractive. 

In addition, \\c ha\'e the juoblem of establishing agriculturists in a manner 
comlucivc to making tlu'ir calling attractive'. 1 In'lieve that agricultural pursuits are 
tlie natural avocation of men. It is more conducive to the building up of a sturdy 
nation or fai'C of p(*oj)le than any otli(*r occu))ation. Anyone can understand that men 
working under healthy conditions will jiroduce a healthier ty))e than those who are 
working in an I'livironment less congenial. 


The Costs of Production. 

At iirest'iit in Australia farming organisations are continuing to press (Govern¬ 
ments and endeavouring to educate juiblic opinion as to their rights to secure what 
they call the costs of ]»roduction. Wo receive dejuitatioiis from these organisations 
where that (piestion arises, but I Inive never yet been able to get them pinned down 
to what they mean by the costs of production, or as to how these costs of production 
are going to be assessed. 

In the course of liis opening remarks the (Chairman referred to the dairying 
industry, and said that in Western Australia the average return jier dairy cow 
ju'obatdy does not exceed 100 lb., wliereas the purebred herd of (Guernseys at Denmark 
(Western Australia) are producing 450 lb. Yet you find men engaged in the dairying 
industrv having herds of low iiroduction arguing in favour of increased concessions to 
enable them to enjoy a better standard of living. It is very apparent to anyone 
interested in the dairying industry that the line of activity should be in the direction 
of building up the herds as an economic unit in such a way as to secure the maxin>um 
return per unit in the herd. 


Milk Yields Far Too Low. 

In Australia gciKy^ally the figures for the several States on investigation must 
show that the yield of coininorcial butter per dairy cow is far too low. In <}ueens» 
land the average is 120 lb., and good herds produce considerably !Uor(v than that. 
That indicates a line of activity that could be successfully followed to stabilise that 
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industry and give those engaged in it better returns. It is obvious we must devoti? 
our attention to the production of the class of herd that will keep the farmer rather 
than to tile class that the farmer himself has to keep. 


The Economic Unit in Dairying. 

Then again, having disposed of the first iiroblein, we have to consider what is tlie 
economic unit of the lierd. By what means can we detcriuine how many in a herd 
constitutes an economic unit—that is, tlie unit that a dairyman can look after 
economically? That is the line of investigation that must be taken up and has been 
taken up very successfully by the Bureaux to which I have alluded. 


The Poultry Industry. 

Take, for instance, the poultry industry. The production of eggs and poultry is 
the fifth most valuable in the United States of America, and the wealth is higher than 
the yield in many other products which would V)e considered among the highest 
ju’oduced there. They hiy down that the economic flock of fowls is 1,000. 

What is a Living Area? 

Then we come to land settlement from the economic standpoint. We often use 
the term ^ ^ The Jiving area. ” We understand what is meant by that term, but in an 
economic sense it is obviously misleading. The living area varies according to climatic 
conditions, according to the condition of tlio soil, and for what it is proposed to utilise 
the land and the markets. 

Hon. J. Cain: And very often to a large extent it is also the individual. 

lion. Fokci'AN Smith: Yes. That shows the lines we sliould follow to establish not 
so much, perhai)s, the living area but to establish the living herd, the living flock, 
and the living volume of produce. We have endeavoured to do that by a very 
exhaustive investigation into the pastoral industry. Apart from tin* immediate 
((uostion of land settlement, this was one of the most valuable i‘Coijomic investigations 
into the pastoral industry that lias been made for the last twenty years. Folloiving 
on that report we have legislated to provide that in all future land settleimuit a 
sufliciency of land will be provided to maintain what is regarded as the economic unit 
of a flock or herd, or the volume of produce that it wdll be necessary to give a man 
a decent standard of living on the variations that take jilaci' from time to time. 

It wdll be seen that an economic investigation of these matters I have mentioned 
would be conducive to greater clarity of thought, and mucli information would be made 
available to the various 8tate Departments which would be of incalculable advantage 
in building uf) our primary industries. 

. 

Market Control. 

Then again, there is the question of market control or organisations to prevent 
iluctiiatioiis of prices. These are established in almost every form of industrial 
a('tivity outside of primary production. Very careful analyses are made as to the 
consuming capacity of a given commodity. An organisation prodvu'ing carpenters’ 
saws, for instance, can foretell with a fair degree of accuracy the number reiprired 
in any one year by tlu‘ w'orld’s markets. The same rmuark a]>plies to motor-cars, 
machinery, and so on. It would be the duty of this organisation to investigate 
marketing coiiditions, the maximum consumption that is likely to take i)lace, and 
organise the industry accordingly. In regard to our ]>rimarv production little or 
nothing has been done in this direction. The farmer is about the only individual that 
lu’oduces without any foreknowledge of the marketing conditions attaching to his 
product. As a result you have violent fluctuations in prices in th(‘ various markets 
of the world, l>oth in Australia and elsewhere. During the season when Nature is 
most bounteous you find a. glut in the market, and the farmer gets little or nothing 
in return far his labour. Under other conditions the market is under-supplied, prices 
areliigh, and in many cases only a few people can supply that market. As a conse¬ 
quence the result is bad from the farmers ’ point of view and from the point of view 
of the consumer. You have a number of products from which a man can choose, 
and with orderly marketing yon can build up a steady demand for that product, but 
tliht demand depends very largely on continuity of supplies. If there is a surplus at 
one period, and you are unable to supply at another period, the whole market is 
(likorganised; there is no control of prices, and it is detrimental to the interests of all 
coiiceraed. 
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Functions of the Bureau. 

The work of an econoniie bureau would be in the direction of giving assistance 
in the building-up of markt'tiug organisations which would bo conducive to tlio best 
interests of all concerned. 1 suggest that the function of such a bureau would have 
regard to the following matters: — 

Climatic influences; land values; systems of farming practice, mixed 
fanning in contradistinction to single commodity operations; costing of com¬ 
modity production; finance for production; handling, grading, and packing 
methods and facilities; transportation; storage; processing; marketing credit; 
local markets as distinguished from world’s markets; the influence of fiscal 
policies; the relation of the pro<hiction of a given State to the world^s j^roduc- 
tion; problems dealing with the treatment of surpluses, the varying ta&tes and 
preferences of consumers; the relative influences of one commodity upon that 
of another; marketing conditions generally. 

It is not my intention to sj)eak at any greater lengtli at this juncture on this 
matter, but 1 think I have said enough to indicate what is in my mind and what has 
caused me to move the resolution now l)efore you.* Work along the lines I have 
indiciited would tend towards the elimination of waste and towards building up 
a higlier standard of ])roduction. Nothijig could be more important than that. 
Iligrh standards af living can only be maintained on tiie basis of high efficiency 
in Industry, and these are points that can only he. established by an investiga¬ 
tion along the. lines I have indicated. It would help In tlie huilding-up of the 
primary industries of Aiisfralia and increase tiie general wealth and liappiness 
of the people of the ronimonwealtli. 

*Tho full t(‘Xt of Mr. Uorgan .Smith’s motion appears in our abbreviated rt'port 
of the Conferenee jiroctHuliiigs \n this issue.— Li>. 



Plate 3.—Some Members of the: Fie^ld^Staff of the Fultit Branch, 
Department of Aortculture and Stock. 

Left to Right—Q, Williams (Director of Fruit Culture), J. Stockdale (Brisbane), 
H. Barnes (South Coast), E. Duffy (North Coast), A. M. Thorburn (Brisbane), H. J. 
Freeman (Gympie), F. li. Jardine (Nambour), E. Filer (Entomological Branch), S. C. 
Stephens (Tnnisfail). 
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Photo.: G. H. ParsonftJ] 

Plate 4.—^British Breeds of Live Stock—Shire Mare, 

A representation of the type aimed at by British breeders (reprodin*ed from “ Farming,” an English publication). 
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PINEAPPLE DISEASE INVESTIGATIONS. 

INTERIM REPORT. 

By HENRY TBYON, Plant I'athologist. 

A. INTRODUCTORY. 

1. The iiKjuiry in progress servos to sup])ort the opinion that pineapples as grown 
in the oj)en in Queen si and are subjeet to several distinct “troubles,’’ some of wiiicli 
have proved notably haririfiil and are still so, yet they are, notwithstanding, as 
vigorous and healthy on the whole as are pineapple plants growui as «'i field crop in 
other parts of the world. 

2. However, yields of coininercial pineai.>ples vary within wide limits, but, as a 
rule, the dift'erences to be observed are due mort? esjiecially, not to disease occurrent'e, 
but to recognisable factors relating to circmnstanees and conditions of growth. 

3. And among these are certainly controllable ones, constituted by horticultural 
metliods adopted, and that vary in difTerent plantations in every district, with 
respect, too, to almost all procedures. 

4. Economic considerations—as, for example, wliere the use of pineapple soil 
fertilisers or drainage is in (piestion—may be the explanation and .justification of this 
variation. 

5. More frequently it is want of knowledge regarding the better course to 
j)ursue, either arising through absence of authoritative teaching or of the lessuns 
derived from experience. 

6. In the subjoined summary of investigations of ])athogenic agents tliat <lo, 
however, prove ])rejudicial to successful pineapple growing, a comsideration of the 
extent to which these may operate in the several districts of the State wliere tliis 
occurs has been for the present postiioned. 

7. This has b(‘en due to the fact that visits to ])lantations in detail throughout 
the area have not been generally jirosecuted, since the necessary adequate thorough 
personal inspection would have involved much time and labour that w^ould have been 
incompatible with the often tedious and ])rotracted minute examination of disease- 
affected pineapiile material in the laboratory—so essential to our jireliminary ])ioneer 
undertaking. Moreover, protracted drought succeeded by much rainfall would have 
operated to render a disease surv(‘y inconclusive in yielding material results, whe*n it 
might in their absence have been otherwise. 

8. To overcome this conflict of duties and reduce the effect of stressing the 
importance of one, our original scheme contemplated the active co-operation of 
another Bureau of the Department having several district field officers on its staff in 
order to discover the local occurrence of pineapjile diseases of whatsoever description 
and their local range. 

9. The foregoing explanation why an extended pineapple disease occurrence 
survey lias not so far been undertaken throughout the Cooktown-Tweed Kiver coastal 
area, may be applied also to the lack of field experimentation de\'ised by us, and 
carried out under our direction, for the purpose of advancing and checking conclusions 
the outcome of technical research prosecuted; but, too, as a guide in devising ]>ro- 
cedures at large in both ]>reventing and controlling the pineapple troubles with wliich 
this research has been concerned. 

10. But in the ease of the several pineapjde maladies of a non-parasitic nature 
primarily—jihysiological pineapple maladies—field experimentation from this pioint 
of ^ iew is very needful, even, moreover, to throw’ light on the nature of the circum¬ 
stances giving rise both to their ])resence and destructive energy. 

11. Most if not all of Queensland’s pineapple diseases or virtual diseases are 
apparently common to the State and other |)ineapple-growing countries (the con¬ 
clusion of both testimony and of personal observation). However, in reference to 
some of them elsewliere—notwithstanding successive investigators for years past 
have been inquiring into them from their several points of view"—unanimity as to 
their causation has still to be reached, whilst as regards others our owm findings (avc 
inay be excused in mentioning) have assisted in promoting this; a remark that 

wilt on the one hand and to pineapple brown fruit rot on tln^ 

other. 

^ 12. As atf incident too frequently realised, bearing both in the wider occurrence 

and active perniciousness of pineapple maladies in the State, our inquiry (so far 
undertaken) Has served to compel us to dwell upon the fact of the very "prevalent 
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<*reation of new j)jneaj)])le disease areas, by (J) the use of already infected stock in 
])lanting and by (2) devotiiij^ to ])inea|)ple cultivation land already tainted with a 
malady derived from another cro]) plant, and common to the |)ineai)ple. Nematode 
Hoot (bill of, say, the banana, &c., and a root disease of sugar-cane may lioth be 
mentioned in this latter conm^ctiiui. The interplanting of other economic plants 
"‘.vith ])ineai)ples may, as we have noted, conduce to the same injurious results. 

Id. Pineapiile diseases and pineaj>ple injurious insects often constitute different 
aspects of a common trouble, and thus the latter have not escaped our attention. 

14. A com|)rehensive ])in('api)le memoir exclusively devoted to diseases and 
injurious insects is in jirocess of [)re])aration, but its completion must be deferred 
until our detail impiiry has been further ]»rosecuted and certain outstanding (luestions 
have liemi settled. 

A series of (*ducational addressi's in the several pineapjde districts of the State 
are also projected wdien the [)rogress of our impiiry will admit of it, and when a 
disease-occurrence survey has rev(‘aled those j)inea])jde maladi(‘s that are jiresent 
where such an undertaking is called for and in order to gi\e point to wiiatever 
information it is sought to convey. 

B. NOTES ON THE NATURAL ENEMIES AND DISEASES OF 

PINEAPPLES. 

1. AUK NOTES- HAKMFUL UEN KRALLY. 

1. Top Rot—Root Disease. 

This pineapple malady is charact(‘rised by the death of the central leaf-shoot of 
the plant (whence should arise tlie dower and fruit) in the early course of the 
trouble, the apical growth undergoing a form of wet decay. This, as we have dis¬ 
covered, is due to an injury of the extreme root ends also following damage in the 
first }dace to the absorbent root Jiairs occurring liere. It arises from the develoi>ment 
(»f an irritant in the soil itself, whilst the initial injury mentioned gives rise to and 
is augmented liy a soil-fri'ipientng fungus that, invading the root tissue, gradually 
also d(*stroys it. Top Hot of the pineapple plant is very destructive w’here is occurs, 
\ynt is neither necessarily hereditary in the jdant nor n(‘cessarily infectious. Our 
oliservations have shown that it becomes manifest only in locations in plantations 
oM a sjX'cial cliaracter in which drainage is lield back by letentive subsoil or by 
dejiressions therein at a low de])th from the surface, or if of more ])rofound occ'urrence 
connected therewith by a soil (fine sand for example) that admits of its u])war<l 
movement liy capillarity therefrom, whilst the chemical irritant itself is ])rovided 
by the unaerated soil through which the drainage has ])ercolated. This disease 
closely resemlilcs that of a sugar-cane disease that we have described under the name 
of To]) Rot also. Jn the ITawaiian Islands, i\ ]>ineap])le disease, referred to under 
the term JMn(‘ap])le Wilt, and as being the most formidable trouble encountered in 
])lantations tliere, has, in the light of our descrijdion of the malady under notice, 
bi‘en regarded by \j. D. Ijarsen as identical w ith it; but the question involved is one 
that we arc not ourselves prej)ared to decide. Top Rot, tliat may be very jnevalent 
in certain ])laces in CJueensland but usually acciirs quite locally and in circumscrilved 
areas, can, as we have seen, be ])revented occurring by cultural ])rocedures, and the 
avoidance of uncongenial sites in ])ineapple growing. 

2. Base Rot. 

In this })ineap])le trouble, the individual leaves are successively involved from 
the base of the plant upw'ards, younger and still younger ones being gradually the 
scene of the morbid changes that characterise it. The affected leaf, or leaf-portion, 
firstly dcvelo])s a lyclhurw/egretm colour that contrasts with those still unaffected 
that may exhibit a rfraV/ green colour. Then it dies from the tij) towards its base 
until it is affected in its entirety. At first, the part destroyed becomes grayish-brown 
and flaccid, tlie demarcation between it and the still sound portion being marked. 
I'sually, except in quite young plants (suckers), the death of the pineapple is only 
very slowly realised; but it soon ceases to thrive and remains without evidence of 
prospective fruit production. The malady is also now^ responsible for many of the 
‘^misses” met with in newly established pineapple plantations, or new^ areas devoted 
to the plant therein, and esjiecially in replanted blocks. Wc have found Base Rot 
manifesting it.self sporadically in plantations usually, although not seldom being 
resiioiisible for noteworthy damage in the aggregate. Also, that it is due to a special 
form of decay that commences in the broken tissue occurring at the spot in the 
sucker that marks where it lias been detached from its parent; or starts in thn 
abortive pineapple at the base of a ‘‘gill sprout”; and, too, that a very small area 
involved in decay here ifiay effect trouble. 
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It has been discovered that this Base Kot may be prevented by exposing 
suckers intended for use as plants for some days so as to admit of their ends drying 
out; and in the case of gill sprouts by first detaching the swollen basal portions or 
miniature pines from which they arise before doing this. Dipping, too, the broken 
or cut ends in a fungicide, will afford also a further safeguard. Again, planting in 
soil still saturated with moisture conduces to Base Rot, and should be avoided. 
Further, during moist muggy weather this trouble may develop in suckers that are 
left in heaps, or are being trucked, in both cases whilst in a damp sappy condition, 
and tliat in such circumstances the Base Rot may become manifest within a week or 
two of planting them. 

The inquiries have suggt^sted that our pineapple Base Rot is identical with the 
pineapple Blight of Florida. 


3. Chlorosis ; or Leaf Pallor. 

This, again, is a constitutional trouble tliat, as we have discovered, is in some 
situations fraught with serious damage to the plantations. In this there is until 
lately, and unlike what occurs in “Top Kot’^ and ^Mlase Rot,-’ no decay of the 
stock internally taking place. The entire plant jiresents a sickly appearance, being 
of a gimeral palish hue of colour. The first leaves to be affected are the outer—the 
older ones. Thus, whilst the inner leaves of the central shoot may be merely clouded 
with creamy yellow, the outer ones external to it may be almost white instead of 
green, with the central broad purple band changed to red and often almost lost. 
These changes, however, may occur in pineap])le jdants that previously have shown 
normal growth, but with their manifestations this is brought to a standstill. Follow¬ 
ing these symptoms of sickness, a wet form of decay may set in, involving the older 
leaves—now horizontal on the ground—where they are attached to the stem, the stem 
itself in this situation, if not earlier, and so in turn the roots. This decayed tissue 
supports a white filmy growth of fungus. The trouble, however, is not due to the 
attacks of any su(!h organism acting as a parasite. On the other hanti it is an 
indication of the effect on the plant of soil that has become saturated with surfac(‘ 
drainage, and which may persist wlnui this soil only holds sufficient moisture to ball 
when compressed in one’s hand. 

The lay of the land, with regard to a plantation or any i)art of it, will indicatt' 
where this pineapple chlorosis is likely to take place, and where the preventive' 
measure of X)roper drainage should be undertaken. 

All authorities on pinoax)ple growing emidiasisc the necessity of “i)roper i)ro- 
vision for suitable drainage,and disregard of this requirement has even been 
mentioned as one of the causes responsible for continuously diminishing yields in 
fruit i)roduction. 

4. Root Tangle. 

This, although not a disease ])roper, has been observed to considerably affect 
returns from all crops, subsequent to the plant crop, and even so its i)rejudicial 
ett'ects have been noticeable, esi^ecially in the late dry season. It arises through 
the inability of the roots that start from the root granules, occurring on the plant 
at the base of each sucker, and beneath the haf-sheaths here, to reach the soil, owing 
to these leaf sheaths failing to decay and break down, and so admit of their emission, 
whereupon they become confined to the narrow spaces between leaf bases and stem, 
and so as they grow ])ursue an irregular wdndiiig course often side by side but with 
more or less interlocking. 

This condition is commonly realised when suckers have not had their basal leaves 
removed in sufficient numbers prior to planting, or when they have been planted in 
the flat, so that when rain falls the surface soil surrounding these suckers is too dry 
to admit of the leaf-sheaths naturally decaying under the influence of saprophytic 
organisms, as they continuously do when it is moist. It is to be observed also that 
the use of butts, in so much as they result in the suckers arising from them, 
being higher (set) in the ground than if independently planted, is again very con¬ 
ducive to root tangle. In crops again beyond the plant crop, the suckers that yield 
this are, succeeded by others that spring laterally from the stem as it branches 
jtnonopodially, each becoming a stern in turn giving rise to a sucker since it ends its 
growth in frui/^ production. Thus successive suckers start higher and higher from 
the ground, and thus even the first produced is often unable to send roots to the 
vearth bf fiecay of its lower leaf, unless special means are tjiken to ensure this. This 
tangle in fact militates against the functioning of any roots except those originally 
(wentering the soil shortly after planting. 
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This circumstance may be overcome by forcing the branches of tiie plant towards 
the ground, or bringing the earth upwards towards them^ as by turning the land 
towards the plants in ploughing rather than away. 

5. Wilt. 

Two apparently distinct pineapple affections have l)een brought under notice 
with the title “Pineapide Wilt*’ assigned to them. Both may be exhibited by 
younger or older plants. 

(a) In one the pineai)pk‘ [)lant (sucker) after growing perfectly erect for a 
time gradually curves over, the obler leaves being directed in this movement more 
or less regularly to the siae to which this takes place. This foliage presents also 
an unusual vivid green, excefd outwardly where it may be more or less clouded with 
yellow. Each leaf, again, is sluirtened coming more suddenly to a point and has 
its margin curving upwards and inwards (involute), so that it appears widened at 
its base; it is, moreover, unusually turgid and brittle. The entire i)lant, moreover, 
has a stunted habit and commonly yields no fruit. Nematode Galls or Mealy Bugs 
have been found on the roofs of affected plants, but the general symptoms evinced 
are not characteristic of their presence; in fact, both may be absent. Such pV'nts 
may occur sporadically in good more or less level land. 

(h) In this form the stem also gradually inclines over until eventually it may 
be almost parallel with the soil surface. There is, too, a general pallor of the 
foliage, an<l both it and tlie stem lose their turgidity. Meanwhile the individual 
leaves become light-coloured, sometimes indeed of a cream-like hue. Then first 
the lower leaves and then the stem where they originate will both rot and decay. 
(This may in part be due to sun scald ex|)erienced by the plant when horizontally 

inclined.) This form of “will” also affects j)ineap})le plants varying in age, 

and usually when occurring neither fruit nor flower is produced. In those plants 
having “wilt” examined, the roots w’cre intact and apparently healthy. This 
latter form of the trouble usually is met with in poorer soil than the former, and 

may locally occasion much injury and loss to a plantation. 

At present we are unable to state d(*finite1y with respect to either form what 
agency may occasion it, but, although in some respects it corresponds to the i3ineapple 
“wilt” of the llaw'aiian Islands, that during 1910-U)iiad no less than five distinct 
causes assigned to it by Jis many investigators, it is evidently distinct. 

6. Club Root or Root Rot —Heterodera radicola (Nematodes)* 

This, in brief, causes first swellings and then decay of the root-ends, the 
nutritive absorptive portion, and so gradually deterininiug arrested grow^th, then 
virtual starvation of the ])l;int, A most serious pineap])le malady is Root Knot, 
yet one whose* nature* ;ind cause are both usually overlooked. This we have 
discovered is widely ]ire\alent, extending gradually its range of occurrence, doing 
much damage, and, as far as is at jiresent known, almost impracticable to deal 
with here from the jxiint of view of farm economics in ordinary plantation routine. 
Its injuries to the plant being usually of an indirect nature, it is commonly spoken 
of under one term or another that is descrijdive of some plant malady distinct 
from it. It has been found that it is being introduced on to “clean land” through 
the use of pineapple jdant stock, “butts” especially, that are already nematode 
infected; and thus also with other ]dants harbouring the disease—tomato seedlings 
especially grown as inter-crops. But pineapples are commonly infected through 
growing them in succession on land on which ot}u‘r plant crops have manifested 
the trouble—e.g., bananjis, sugar-cane, potatoes, &c. This is due to the commonly 
unrecognised fact that the parasite of Itoot Knot—the nematode worm, Heterodera 
radw^ola —leaves its teinjuna-y host-plant habitually to pass into the soil and thence 
enters into the roots of other jdants susceptible to its attacks. The coping with this 
form of Root Knot is one ot the jiroblems of horticulture and agriculture generally 
throughout the world, and is being assailed here and elsewhere only by an empirical 
method of attack; b(‘tter procedures have yet to be discovered than the costly ones 
already in vogue. 

7. White Soil-Fungus. 

The pineapple plant, under the influence apparently of this organism, ceases 
to thrive, and presents a starved appearance (as does a plant wjien, say, hanging 
for some time on a feme) being now of a sickly yellow instead of a vivid green 
colour. Small patches -of plants or individual ones in a plantation may be 
noticed thus affected. This plant, again, when removed from the ground exhibits 
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a more or less conspicuous development of white fungus mycelium beneath and 
between the leaf sheaths co^.'riug the base of the stem, and in later stages a rotten 
condition of the conn develops, the affected tissue eventually becoming dry and 
powdery. Again, tlu' roots may have Avhite threads coursing over their surfaces; 
but in* some instances the latter (now very slender indeed) may be observed 
throughout tlie soil in which the dea<l or dying roots occur and to a slight extent 
adherent also to the latter. 

This troulde is still unjer observation, and the final or reproductive form of 
the fungus apparently im))licated has yet to be discovered. Apparently, two different 
fungi may ]>roduce the (ftd'cts noticed. It reminds one of a well-known sugar-cane 
disease, in which a small agaric (a sp('cies of ArmiU-arki) is concerned. 

Its ])resen('c is evid-mtlv fa\oured by the use of “butts’' in planting, rather 
than sucktu-s, nibs, or "rowns, tliose portions of the stem supporting a growth of 
fungus is very similar to that associated with the sick })iants. Further investigation 
is })ro,jected. 


;8. Soil. 

Abundance of evidence is forthcoming to indicate that pineapple plants or 
even entire ]»ineapple j>lantations in Southern Queensland are in some cases being 
j)rejudicially affected, from the jioint of view of fruit production especially, by 
defects in the soil constitmuicy commoniy but not always to be overcome by the 
addition to it of mannrial agents suggested by the ])lant’s chemical composition. 
The pineapple, as has been shown by others, makes s]>ecial demands not yet 
]K*rfectly ascertained in the way of essential nutrients for crop production—ones 
not always met l)y even {ipparently “good ground,” or by the addition of what 
“poor land’’ obviously lacks to make it so. 

Jn many jilaces the soils devoted to pineai>ple plants—as is suggesteul by the 
app(‘arance of tlie latter—would doubtless 1)0 benefited by incorporation of vegetable 
matter to supi)ly the neces:.ary humus; but at the Fam(‘ time, their roots being 
intolerant of acidity in the soil, this would have to be supplitnl in a manner to 

avoid the j)resence of an <*xcess of acid that V(‘getable matter might yield. 

Already the lower soils of one area have been found to be slightly acid, and 
appearances of jdneapple pl ints grown therein suggest that in some few instances 
this fact is reflected in the state of health of the plants. 

Although the ])liysiological trouble named “(ddorosis’’ has been commonly 
remarked, this is not tin* form of it manifested by ])ineapi)les elsewhere, due on the 

one hand to excess of manganese (Ohau) and the other to the presence of lime in 

undue amount (W. Indies). 


9. Bottle Neck. 

The name Bottle Neck is that of a pineaj)ple fruit malformation suggested 
l)y the shape assuming the form of a bottle, being narrowed suddenly towards the 
a|>ex or toj) that remains small and ne<*k-like ami widens basally to represent the 
body. Usually, too, if the fruit reaches maturity it is of relative small size. 
Growers associate “Bottle Neck” also with s])ecial features', evinced by the 
l)rospective fruit, even jvrior to flowering having taken jdaee —sx persistently 
diminutive flowering head (pine) with scarcely any top, and it of somewhat 
scale-like bracts, and surrounding this the leaves ill-develoi)ed and with their 
margins turned in on the upper surface (involute), arid therefore appearing though 
narrow^ed, noticeably so. And, further combined with this, an undue amount of 
yellow' spotting and mottling of the older or lower foliage. 

Subjected to these unusual conditions, that may be quite prevalent on certain 
plantations, the yield in fruit to which this applies may be greatly reduced, and 
insomuch also as growth may be brought to a standstill or nearly so, it is often 
that affected pineapple plants have to be eradicated. 

The latter constitutional symptoms are not uncommonly met with in pineapple 
plants whose roots are rendered functionless and partly destroyed by either gall* 
farming nematodes or by Mealy Bggs, also plants growing in land whore Bottle 
Keck in the fruit occurs; so also, with respect to land that is prone to dry out 
whenever a drought is being experienced. Still there appears to be another ^.usal 
agericy that may determine in some unascertained quality of the soil, apart from 
|hat Which may condpci? to desiccation in dry times, also acting through the root 
aystem. (The local distribution of occurrence of Bottle Neck suggests this ) 
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This, and tlio association of other diseases with pineapple plants that are 
allo^^ed to be subjects of Bottle Neck of the fruit, is in harmony with the fact 
that this malformation is evidently the expression of some factor operating 
continuously for a period, at a particular time during the development of the frliit, 
so as to check and even restrain its growth. This critical time is when its apical 
devedopment'—the last to take place in the fruit—is being undergone, so also, when 
parts other than fruit participate at other times in the pineapple plant’s history 
■of growth. 

I The occurrence and prejudicial effect of Nematode worms as well as of Mealy 
Bugs is one for seimrate consideration.] 

Tile question of the influence of the soil—the occurrence of a sjiecial soil type— 
from a physical and chemical standpoint, needs the co-operation of the chemist 
and the controlling influence of field experiment. 

As may be inferred frum the foregoing findings. Bottle Neck—^as is evident 
from facts brought to light—is not a permanent endowment of the pineapple plant. 
However, it is injudicious to utilise stock from affected areas for planting unless 
tlie certainty that it harbours neither Mealy Bug or Nematode Gall is assured. 

11,—AGENCIES INJURING THE FRUIT. 

1. FruUlet Core Rot (Tryon), Brown Rot (Larsen), Black Spot, &c. 

The fruit disease known under tlie above names is, as we have found, very 
prevalent in South C^iuMuisland, during the wdnter season aff'ecting the ‘‘winter 
crop.'’ It is said, indeed, when jironounced then to involve locally at least 25 per 
cent, of the fruit, botii smooth and rough leaf pineapple varieties being alike 
subject to it. 

It has been termed “Fruillct Core Rot’’ by ns its discoverer, since it is at 
first confined to single “pits” of the fruit, and the dark spots just within the 
outer surface, so evident on cutting the pine across, and so symptomatic of its 
)»res(‘iu*e have originated its more popular local .name, “Brown Rot,” above 
mentioned, in the Haw'aiiaii Islands where also it is met with, so also we have the 
term “Black Spot,” although the tissue first involved is dark-brown rather than 
this colour. Prom single pita it may extend to others, especially when the more 
succulent fruits of the amcoth-leaf }dne, for example, are attacked. At its corn- 
inencement it may occur without external sym|>toms being noticeable. It has been 
shown by the writer to originate in a very minute injury at the base of the closed 
calyx cavity or cup (air-chamlior of .some) and near in it where the pistil is planted. 
This injury, in the rough-leaf jiiiie at least, is caused by the punctures of a tiny 
niitc of invisible sinalliKSS—except when a magnifier is used—an acarid that we 
have assigned to the genus “ Tarsonynius. ” At times, however, and more commonly 
in smooth-leaf pines, the injury coiisi.sts of a few more or less gaping fissures in 
the same piosition as tht‘so punctures, caused by the inability of the thin hard 
tissue here to resist weather changes—from high to low temperature and vice versa— 
having a disruptive action wlien as in winter surface extension cannot as here at 
the same time ensue to wirhstand it. In each case fungus infection is rendered 
practicable and takes place at these sites, and is especially operative in causing tissue 
changes in colouration and decay, through excessive realisation, since the relatively 
cold wduter temperatures in reducing vigour deter the plant in resisting and 
overcoming the attack of the fungus and the changes that it can effect. 

This explanation has been virtually accepted by Tiarsen as an explanation 
of Brown Rot in jjineapjiles in the Hawaiian Islands and liy Matz as far as relates 
to Porto Rico (W.I.) wdtli this difference, that whereas the w^ritcr regards the fungus 
implicated as derived from the dead and decayed stamens constantly present 
w'ithin the closed calyx cup, these writers regard the micro-organism as being a 
Fusariiim of undetermined species and origin. The fact that this trouble both 
originates and develops always in a c]o.ser 8|>ace—the calyx-cup in the individual 
fruitJet or pit—renders direct treatment apparently wdiolly impracticable. Dusting 
the flowers with very fiiiel} ground suljihur has not been attended with certain 
benefit cither in the case of the Ripley Queen, or with the common rough-leaf pine. 
Inquiry is being prosecuted with a view to ascertain to what extent, if any, this 
fruit disease is virtually hereditary, since the mite mentioned*!^ indigenous to the 
plant. The circumstance that the trouble is locally prevalent in certain plantations 
is suggestive, indeed, o"f locally-grown plants constantly carrying with them the prime 
agent of this Fruitlet Core Rot. 

3 
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2. Sun'Scald. 

The symptoms of sun scahl of the pineapple fruit are as follows:—At first one 
face of it is of a lighter green than is the surface generally and then assumes a 
pale-yellow hue. A softening and collapse in patches now develops in this area, 
whilst meanwhile there is slight exudation of sap and later on fissUring—these appear¬ 
ances being suggestive of premature ripening restricted in position and extent to 
the part in question. These may supervene a change from yellow to dark-brown and 
following this a drying out shrinkage inwards of the affected tissues—the alteration 
of colour, significant of decay proceeding deeper and deeper, the conspicuous altered 
tissue being very noticeable on ciittijig the pine across. (Note .—Those progressive 
changes are detailed since they ure usually regarded as symx»tomatic of a S})eciric 
disease.) 

At first there is no occurrence present of micro-fungi to suggest parasitism as 
the underlying cause of this trouble, but the presence of morbid moist plant-tissue 
soon determines the presence of the Brown Itot organism whose destructive activities 
are promoted by Fermentation Flies {Drosophila) that an* early attracted liy it. 
Pineapple Fruit Hcald with corresponding features is met with also in other countries; 
and it may be prevented when threatening here as in them by shelU'ring eacli indi¬ 
vidual pine when its attitude acquired during growth suggests it by the use of some 
light plant debris or cotton, or by raising them under shelter as in Florida, treating 
the pinery as a whole (a procedure not admissible, possibly, on economic grounds in 
Queensland, except under special circumstances). 

Pines that have been rendered unduly succulent by generous rainfall, or l>y free 
use of growth-eonducing fertilisers, and thus wdiilst producing large fruit have not 
the rigidity so essential for maintaining them in an erect ijosition, are liable to this 
injury, since leaning over they expose to the sun’s rays one face rather than the 
surface generally. This esj)ecially applies to the first or plant crop, Ivut tin* rr\iit 
of succeeding ones are also liable to become oblique since, arising laterally on tin; 
])laiit, the inclination under the circumstances meiitioiicd will be emphasised with 
ago—the bias once produced naturally augmenting. 

Fruit affected by sun scald even in a slight degree on being gathered is very 
liable to travel badly, since the damage once initiated is liable to develop witii tin* 
ripening process. 

3. Cripples. 

In this further fruit malformation the symmetry of the fruit is imj>aired, 
one side through being invested in growth being flattened or even concave, the pits 
included in the affected area being relatively small. This in tin* past eH|.C(*ially 
affected pineapples in the localities longest devoted to pineapple growing (Obi 
Nudgee Gardens), and the pineapf)le variety earliest cultivated, the so-called “rough 
leaf^’—the smooth-leaf pine (Cayenne) manifesting Fruit Cripple much less fre¬ 
quently. It has been pronounced to be an hereditary trouble transmitted b^ vegetative 
growth from affected plants. Also, lliat it is linked with the presence of a “mesial 
streak in the leaves. ” We are not in a position to support either of these conclusions 
unless on a priori grounds. At present the occurrence of these fruit crijiples is not a 
serious matter wdth regard to pineapple growing, but it is one that may eiaim 
attention at oiir hands in view of this being not so in the future. 

4. Fruit Storage Rots. 

These are an important consideration since not only do they impair the valiu- 
of shipments especially overseas, being responsible for a large measure of destruction 
at times, but they may also affect the value of the paek when ripe fruit is usid 
by canners. Any fruit that is bruised is especially liable to the destructive action of 
the agents that cause them. 

We have not so far been able to prosecute the inquiry necessary for the elucida¬ 
tion of this matter, beyond having discovered that a special species of PenieUlium 
(one of the mould-fungi) may be implicated in this work following up the damage 
arising from mechanical injuries, bruising, &c. It is in this work, that of storage 
Pineapple Rot, that the organism of “Soft Rot” (Thiclaviopsi^ paradoxa) plays such 
an iliiportaht part elsewliere. 

5. Biift Rot (ThklavwpaU paradoxa) (de Seynes), von Hohnel). 

'The occurraoee here of Soft Rot has not definitely been established, but owing to 
itd i^revalenee in other countries where pineapples are grown as a field crop (e.g., 
Hawaiian Islands, the West Indies, and Florida) may be expected to already be 
p^emdt in Queensland also. W’hcn the fruit disease, origiiially termed by us Fniitlet 
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(Jorc^ Kot,” JUKI subsequentl}^ by others Brown Rot, freely affects the sniooth leMf 
pine it may readily be confouiKled with it owing to the development of so much 
dark-})rown tissue adjacent to the external surface. It is essentially a disease 
affecting the ripe fruitlet, generally on its being stored and especially when shipped. 
In the field should ripe fruit occur, the organism causing it finds entrance through 
insect jjunctures or mechanical injuries; in the fruit-store through the cut-end or stem 
(Base Rot); and on vshiji l)oard—when the atmosphere is humid—through the 
general surface (shipinng rot). When the fruit is affected, ‘*the tissue takes on a 
water-soaked appearance, becomes a shade darker yellow than the normal tissue, and 
has a charajcteristic odour ” (L. D. Larsen)—that of acetic-ether. When exposed to 
the air, such affected tissue after the lapse of twenty-four hours has become black 
owing to the formation of innumerable black spores on the surface by the TJiicla- 
viopsis paracloxa parasite. This may also happen within the core of the fruit when 
tin? Hoft Rot has proceed(Ml from the base upwards through its centre. 

(This Note is inserted for convenient reference.) 

6. Watery Core. 

Some years since (1918) an anomalous pineapple fruit disease w^as brought 
under notice as affecting a locally slowly-growing winter crop on land that had been 
neglected. The feature’s noticed were as follows:—Tlie core becomes watery and 
soft; and thereupon this change extends outw’anis to the surface. The fruits wlieii 
att'U'ked are partially rii)e, but still green on one side. In other respects they are 
well developed and soimd. 

This if still Jiow discoverable awaits investigation. 


Til.-INJURIOUS INSECTS. 

1. Root-destroying Beetle Larvae {Scarabaeidae). 

These 7 )rinci|)ally j^rove injurious in pineapple idantatioiis in the southern parts 
of tlie State, and (‘sp(‘ci?dly in special 7 )ositions (e.g., higher grounds) and special 
soils (“heavier’- ones) within these. The insects are the larvae of an nndesi'niied 
sfiecies (a large size one) of LcpUliold —a member of tlie Scnralxeid group ^lelon- 
thidtn, the genus that embraces more than one sugar-cane destroying beetle also. The 
injury they occasion is tin* destruction of the entire root system liy gnawing off 
usually sliort one root after aiiotlicr, but they also gouge out cavities in the root 
stock itself, single grubs jiassing through the soil from one plant to another in the 
row. These destructive grubs have at least two years in tlie soil, and as they mean¬ 
while tiersist, generally sjienking, in one sjiot, the continuous damage they perpetrate 
is coiisideraliU'. Moreover, since they may jiass ilowuwards with the moisture ieve] 
as the soil surface dries out during drought, their presence may be overlooked and 
so same individual grid)s may destroy successive pineapple plantings. They have 
been found to yield to tlie methods applied in sididuiug sugar-cane destroying 
Lepidwta grubs, althougii these are not all available, since the pineapple destroying 
beetle (the jiareiit of the root-destroying grub) does not apparently feed on the 
foliage of trees or of other ])latits, and remain on tliem during the day as ch) so 
many of the “cane beetles,” and thus they can neither be captured or poisoned as 
could lie done were tliis habit displayed. On the other hand, they pass the liouis 
of the day beneath the soil to w’hich they repair, only issuing from it as at first—at 
and just after sunset (during Sei>temb(*r-()ctober) to swarm and mate when temporarily 
settled. It has, however, been practicable to capture a proportion of these beetles, 
on emergence since they will remain temporarily settled on any small bushes that 
may be stuck in the soil whence they are issuing and so may be hand-captureil. The 
destruction of the large grubs in the soil by paradichlorbenzol has been fouml 
[iracticable. The necessary inquiry centering on this destructive insect and its habits 
is in jirogress. 

Note .—A second, a larger sjiecies, of Lepidiota of unknown feeding habits occurs 
in a portion of the district in which this pineapple damaging one is met with. In 
Southern Queensland a third scaralier^id larva, also gnaws pineapple roots, but not 
shortly off—jiossibly Isodon imncticolle. 

2. “ Mealy Bug*’ or “White Louse” {Coccida^Paeudoceua spp.). 

What are apparently two different kinds of “Mealy Buga” have been found 
associated with pin<?apple plants. One, occurring especially u^ci and injuring the 
root system—and in. feeding amongst other places—by suction at the root-ends 
causing an obscure form of plant failure through preventing their proper functioning 
—damaging the nutrient-absorbing tissue occurring there, and very harmful when. 
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dry conditions prevail and fresh root-formation is no longer taking place. The other 
Mealy Bug concentrating its attention principally on the apical growths above 
ground on either the developing ])ine or tender leaf-shoot, but infesting the base of 
older and more developed fruits also. This latter, as we find, is especially harmful 
in the more northern areas of this State, where its work is facilitjited by a special 
ant, that in return for sw^et aliment that it derives from the pineapi)le-loving insect, 
jjrotects it from its would-be enemies with a cano})y of debris or some other vegetable 
matter. 

The species of Pseudocoirus concerned have not yet been definitely specifically 
determined, but two different sjmcies of Mealy Bugs are known to attack tlie pine¬ 
apple in other countries. 

These harmful insects, whose obscure habits lead generally to the damage they 
l)erj)etrate being overlooked, are, it has been discovered, largely disseminated and so 
estal)lished in clean areas by means of jdants used in proi^agation that already 
harbour them. This remark, whilst it may refer to both suckers and ‘^nibs,'^ has 
special reference to “stumps” that are often grossly infested. Any plants that 
siiow' the nmerest trace of Mealy Bug }>resenee should be disinfected prior to being 
sent out or planted. Fumigation for scale insects will constitute an effective method 
in securing this end if carefully pursued. Experiments involving the use of hot 
winter are projected. 


3. The Pineapple Scale Insect {Coccidae-Diaspis Bromeliaceae)* 

This formerly was to be met with in the Brisbane area infesting plants of the 
piinapple family (Bromcliacew). Fortunately, it apparently has spontaneoUvsly 
disappeared. In the West Indies and Florida it is one of the plant’s worst insect 
enemies. 


THE LARGE FRUITED GRANADILLA. 

G. WILLIAMS, Director of Fruit Culture. 

The Passiflora family is of wide distribution, several being included in our native 
flora, but to the introduced varieties w^e are indebted for their delicious fruits. The' 
passion fruits, of which two are of purple and one yellow, are widely distributed. 
A recent introduction, P. ligulariSy has not been sufficiently established to warrant 
general comment. The fruit is comparatively small—though the foliage more 
resembles the granadilla—and is of plum colour. P. laurifoliki is an old identity, 
but extremely rare. The fruit is very sparsely produced, but the quantity may be 
increased by hand pollination. It is twice the size of the large purple variety, which 
it excels in flavour. Recently a fair sujrply of granadillas, P. qmidrangularisy has 
been available on the local markets, but distant transport obviously necessitates their 
l)eing forwarded in a rather green stage, consequently the flavour is not in many 
instances fully developed. It is extremely rare that the large-fruited granadilla, 
P. imorocarpa, is seen on the niark<^t, thougli vines are occasionally noted in private^ 
gardens. The more fertile soils in some of the higher parts of the metropolitan area 
are adapted for the production of this highly esteemed fruit. The illustration is of 
a fruiting vine in Mr. J. 0. Briinnich’s garden, at Taringa, near Brisbane. 

The vine may be induced to climb over a trellis but in this way is unsatisfactory, 
tile best results being obtained when grown over a pergola, as shown, covered with open 
(5-inch) wire netting, or any substantial structure with widely spaced battens. It 
is found without hand pollination the early flowers fail to set fruit, but later in the 
season a good crop is carried. In addition to its use as a dessert the granadilla of 
both types, when properly matured, is prixed for culinary purposes, w’hen its succulent 
pulp protected by a very thin skin is incorporated. The fermented juice of the fruit 
may be converted into a most palatable wine. 

Plants are propagated from seeds or cuttings—planted in early spring. Germi¬ 
nation of seeds m accelerated by soaking in hot water for three or four hours before 
planting. Seedlings will transplant readily, i)rovided the foliage and soft terminals 
are removed; usnally they are pot grown when removal of any portion at the time of 
transference to open ground is unnecessary. 
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THE LATE MAJOR A. J. BOYD. 

Many expressions of regret at the passing lienee of Major A. J. Boyd, F.R.G.S., 
who was editor of this dournal from 1897 until his retirement in 1921, have been 
received, together with many evidences of widespread appreciation of his worth 
and work. Included among them were the following Press references:— 

Prom the Bydney ^ ^ Bulletin, ^' 23rd May, 1928:— 

Major A. J. Boyd, man of many parts and fine personality, passed over in 
Sydney last week at eighty-six. Born in Paris, he came to Australia, after a spell 
at sea, in 1860, and became one* of the early sugar-planters of the Northern State. 
From that he passed into the Education Department, and later conducted a school 
of his own which turned out many first-class men. A ripe scholar and an exceptional 
linguist, he also broke into journalism; he edited the Queensland Agricultural 
Journal’ from 1897 till he retired in 1921. He was a keen volunteer soldier in 
pre-Federation days, and held his majority in the old Queensland Garrison Artillery. 

From ^^The Brisbane Courier,’^ 16th June, 1928:— 

I was most interested (writes a correspondent) in the article entitled, ^^Tho' 
Late A. J. Boyd, Soldier, Sailor, Schoolmaster, and Journalist, written by ^^Nut 
Quad. ’ * In it the writer remarked that the late Major Boyd was a Frenchman 
born—and it reminded me that sometimes people had jokingly accused him of being 
half a Frenchman, because his parents happened to be stationed in France at the 
time of his birth. His reply was, ^^If I had happened to be born in a stable would 
I liave been a horse, or, if I had been born in China, would I have been half a 
Chinaman?^’ It would liave been very hard to find a man who was prouder than 
(le of being British. 

In mentioning that the Darling Downs Mounted Infantry was largely the 
fruit of the late major’s recruiting zeal, ‘^Nut Quad” reminded me, too, of the 
Eton Cadets at his Nundah School, a corps of which he was very jiroud. All his 
friends will remember his enthusiasm for soldiering, and those in close contfict 
with him were apt to catch his enthusiasms. Mr. Orlando Daly, a tutor at Eton, 
Nundah, passed on from that school to the Permanent Force in Brisbane, and so 
did Mr. J. J. Byron (another tutor at Eton, Nundah), now Major-General Byron 
(of South Africa). The late Major w’as very proud of the fact that three of his 
lieutenants in the Brisbane Garrison Battery when he was in command all became 
distinguished soldiers, namely, the late Major-General Bellheim, General Foott (our 
Queensland Commandant), and also Genera! Coxen. General Bir Briulenell White—■ 
[a Queenslander and one of the greatest general stall officers the war produced— 
Ed. ‘^Q.A.J. ”]—was a pupil at Nundah, and later on recedved some coaching from 
the late Major Boyd for his military career. Others of his jmpils included 
Mr. Justice Lukin, the late Mr. Charles Bright (Postmaster-General), Mr. A. 
1). Walsh, the late Mr. Gordon Graham (Under Becrctary for Lands), Mr. Horaee 
MaePherson, Bir Bamuel Pethebridge, K.C^.M.G., and others too numerous to 
mention. 

When ”Nvit Quad” gave a list of the late Major's writings, he forgot to 
mention the author’s book, ” The Shellback,” in whicli ho gave an account of 
his life at sea in the ’sixties—and it was to those far-offi days that his mind 
mostly went back in the last few years of his life. These few reminiscences are 
written by one who knew him very well as soldier, sailor, schoolmaster, journalist, 
and also a very dear old man. (Major Boyd's literary jictivities eovered a very 
wide held. In addition to the works already listed, he was the author of ”The 
1,’olonel’s Bons” and other stirring boys’ stories. ”Geology in Wise,” a clever 
text-book ill rhyme, and iinmerous pamphlets and brochures on agricultural suli.jects 
were also the products of his vigorous pen. His general outlook on world affairs 
was t:mt of a broad-minded, keen-brained, cultured Australian.— Ed. “Q.A.J. ”] 


MANURING OF BANANAS. 

Ill the May issue of the ” Journal” the usual formulm for fertilising of bananas 
were jp^iven, and recommending the use of sulphate of potash as a source of the 
neciMisary potash, which is of such importance for successful banana culture. Bananas 
arc one of the plants which like a certain amount of chlorine, and .the use of salt 
iJB therefore frequently beneficial. By substituting the cheaper muriate of potash for 
the aulphate the banana crop will be greatly benifited, and muriate of potash can 
therefore be strongly recommended as a base for all fertiliser mixtures for bananas. 
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AL INVITATION ) NETU FEATURES IN OUR EUNGALOH? 

en to visit our j Rough Cast Exterior IDalls 

'E BUNGALOW, ^ Jl uarielij of Artistic Interior Treatments 

\ Paddock, at the ; Neu? Panel Suggestions and U^all Paper 

sbane Show 5 Ejects. 

1S% WOOI> ONIMG 


U A /Z, JI MP. BUILDINQ. 

n CSL LTD. EDtUARD STREET, 


BRISBA] 


CHAS. L. SADQROUE, MANAQER. ’Phones: Central 263 and 8\65 


Farming is a fine occupation, if 

the weather conditions are favourable. Why not be independent 
of the weather by providing your own water supply and 

Usins Hume Pipes 

Also for culverts, troughs, posts, etc. 

Montague Road, South Brisbane 

Branches Townsville and Kabra CRockhampton> 


If Disinfectant has to be used, USE THE 
BEST—a few g:ood ones to select from 

^ very strong-, 25% Cresols. 

Sidolia contains 10% Cresols. 

Bestyette contains 12% and 2% Cresols. 

Cidol for the Cockroaches. 

Solution “D” for the Bed Bug's and their eg-g-s. 

Wc are sole al^ents for the above and will be delighted to supply you with any 
further information. Just write us. All above guaranteed by us 

NORRIS AGENCIES LTD., 639 Ann St.,Valley 
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When you buy 
New Cream 
Cans specify 
“ Sax ’’ 
Seamless 
Cream Cans— 
the best value 
Can on the 
market. 


Re-tinning 
Cream Cans 

A MoneySaving Service 
for Dairymen, 

“SAX" will re>tin your old Cream Cans and give 
you a surprisingly good job. All dents areremoved« 
after which the whole Can is thoroughly cleansed in 
acid and dipped in pure molten tin. giving the Can a 
new lease of life and the appearance of a new article. 

PRICES: 

(Re-tinning only, where repairs not necessary. 

2, 3, 4 6 6 8 10 Qalls. 

12/- 13/6 14/6 16/- 17/- 

Send a Trial Batch this week. 

Brookes Street, Valley, Brisbane 


DENHAMS LIMITED 

HEAD OFFICE AND STORE: 

234^244 ROMA STREET, BRISBANE 

Gristing Mill, Kelvin Grove Road 
Poultry and Egg Sales, Municipal Markets 
Auction Sales daily at Railway Yards 

Manufacturers cf Calf Food, Laying Mash, 

Growing Mash. Specialists in Maize Meal 
—Barley Meal—Wheat Meal. 


It is well recognised by Dairymen and Poultrymen that no 
Calf Food or Poultry Foods surpass the well-known brand 
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OBSERVATIONS ON EYE WORMS OF BIRDS. 

By J. W. FIELDING, Aiistmlian Institute of Tropical Medicine, 
Townsville, North Queensland. 

T he presence of worms in the eyes of birds was apparently first noted about 1819, 
when Rudolphi described a number of species. From 1825 onwards a noted 
collector named Natterer ap])ears to have concentrated his attention on the parasites 
of birds, paying special attention to the parasites of the eyes. He appears to be 
responsible for quite half the species recf>rded to date, which were collected 
principally in Brazil. They were described by Molin (1860), since when varioius 
authors have found and described new species from other parts of the world. 

Krefft (1871) first recorded the presence of worms from the eyes of wild birds 
from the Australian region. These worms were placed in the genus Ascaru (Ascaris 
sp.), and wert* recovered from the Ked-wattle bird or Gill bird, Acanthoclunra 
caruneuUita Lath. Johnston (1912) redescribed it as Ceratospira aoaiithoch^prw, 
later placing it in llie genus Oxyspirura; Raillict, Stiles, and Ilassall give the specific 
name as AntilmcJurrcp. Von Linstow (1897) found worms in the eyes of Brenchley’s 
Fruit Pigeon, Zononm^ brenehlripy from Bismarck Archipelago, describing it as 
Ancyracanthus oplitha'mu'a; Kansoni (1904) brought it into the genus Ceratospira. 

From 1913 onward special attention has been paid to the presence of worm 
parasites in the eyes of wild birds in North Queensland. Nicoll (1914) recorded 
parasites from tin* eyes of the Wedge-tail eagle, IJrowtus {AquUa) audiix^ and the 
llrown hawk, Uumicklea herigora, which were placed provisionally in the genus 
Oxyspirura. Breinl (1913) recorded Filaria. daxdonis from the Laughing Jackass; 
DaccJo leachi, which was i»la<'ed by Johnston (1916) in Ceratospira; and latterly this 
species has been placc'd in the genus Thxlazia by York and Maplestone (1926). The 
presence of an Oxyspirura sp. from tin* Sea Eagle, Ilalixetus leucogcuiior is here 
recorded. These records form the positive findings of a systematic examination of 
250 wild birds for (*cto and eiido parasites, special attention being paid to the eyes. 
The list of birds examined includes 109 domestic birds; of the wild birds examined 
5 were found to bo infected, or 2 ]>er cent, of the total; of the 109 domestic birds 
51 were positive, or 46.88 per cent. In the following list of birds examined, the 
common and ornithological names are given to avoid cunfusion:— 





Number Neca- 

In- 




Exmd. 

live. 


Beo eater (sacred king¬ 

Halcyon sancius 


I 

_ 

1 


fisher) 






Bower bird 

Chlamydodera orientalis 


2 

2 


Butcher bird 

CracHcii.H dcstriiclor 


3 

3 


Canary, nativ e . . 

Pfilotis fuse a 


4 

4 


Cockatoo, blacrk 

('alyptorhynehus funereu.s . . 


1 

1 ‘ - 

Cockatoo, wdiite 

Caratua qalerita 


6 

6 

Cormorant 

Plotus (Anhinga) novm hollandim 

2 

2 i 

Coot, bald 

Porphyrio mclanonotus 


19 

19 

Crane, white 

Herodias timoriensis 


2 

2 

Crane, bluo-grey 

Notaphoyx not'os hollandim 


2 

2 . . 

Cuckoo . . 

E\idynmnis cyanocepkakt . . 


4 

4 i . . 

Cuckoo, chestnut breasted 

Cacomxinlis costaneireniris 


1 

1 . . 

Cuckoo, shrike, black¬ 

Qraucalus rnekinops 


2 

2 

faced 




■ 

Curlew . . . . 

Nunienius cyanoptis 


1 

1 

Dove, large (wood-pigeon) Oeopelia humeralis 


i 1 

1 

Drongo, fish tail 

Chibia bracteata 


6 

6 

Duck, black 

Anas supereiliosa . . 


12 

12 

Duck, Indian Runner 



13 

13 

(penguin duck) 





Duck, muscovy 

Cairina moschata .. 


1 3 


3 

Duck, whistling 

Dendrocycna arcuata 


1 12 

12 .. 

Eagle^ sea 

Halimtus leucogaster 


1 

. . 1 

Eagle, wedge tailed 

Uromtus {Aquila) audax . . 


2 

1 I 

Fig bird . . . . 

Sphecotheres maxillaris 


i n 

11 

Fowl, domestic 

Gallus domestixus .. 


i '*52 

34 

48 

Friar bird (leather heml) 

Tropidorhyfuihus corniculatus 


i 10 I 

10 

Frog mouth 

Podargus phalmnoides 


4 , 

4 
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Goose, cJoniestic 
Goose, pied 
Grebe, hoary headed 
Hawk, brown 

k, sparrow . . 

Hen, water 
Heron, Nankeen 
Honeyeater, blue faced. 
ibis, glossy 
Ibis, straw necked 
Jay, blue 
Kingfisher, Leach’s 
Lark, magpie 
Lorikeet, blue-bellied . 
Magpie 

Mocking liird . . 

Mynah bird 

Native companion 

Oriole, northern 

Owl, brown 

Owl, masked 

Parakeet, red shouldered 

Pelican 

Pigeon, barred wing 
Pigeon, domestic 
Pigeon, pheasant 
Pigeon, purple-crowned 
fruit 

Plover, spur wing 
Rail, land 
Sandpiper 
Shag 

Sheldrake, white headed 

Snipe 

Spoonbill 

Sun bird 

Swan, black 

Thrush (babbler) 

Turkey', scrub . . 


AuHer cinereus 
A n tteran as sernipahnata 
Podicepea poliocephalus 
Hieracidea berigora 
A cciplter cirrhocephalua 
Oallinula tenehroaa 
Nycticorax caledonicua 
Entomyza cyanotus 
Plegadis falcinellus 
Carph ibis api nicollis 
Coracina robusta 
Dacelo leaehi 
Grallina picata 
TricliogloHfma novw hoUonduB 
Gyrnnorhina tihicem 
A nellobia chrysoptera 
Aoridotheres tristia . . 

A ntigone auatalia na 
Oriolua affinia 
Ninox boobook 
Strix novw hollanduB 
Neophema pulchelln 
Pelicanua conspncellatua 
PhapH chalcoptera . . 
Columbia livut donieatira 
Mor ropygia phaaia nella 
Ptilopiia auperbu.y . . 


Lobivahellua lohatus 
Eulaheornia philippinenaia 
Tringoidea hypoleucua 
Phalacrocorax carbo 
Tadorna radjah 
Roatratula auatraVa 
Platalea regia 
Cinnyris freiiata 
Cheonopaia at rata . . 
Pomaterhiiiua ruheeulua 
Cathettirua laihami 


! 

NumJ»er 

Nega¬ 

In- 

j Exind. 

tive. 

fected. 

1 2 

2 ! . . 

i 1 

1 


1 

1 


10 

9 


1 

1 


1 

I 


2 

2 . . 

1 

1 i .. 

3 

3 ! . . 

2 

2 ! .. 

4 

4 

10 

8 

2 

7 

7 1 . . 

10 

10 1 .. 

2 


3 

3 ! .. 

11 

11 

11 

11 

2 

2 . . 

1 I 

1 

1 

1 . . 

2 

2 

1 1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

7 

2 

4 

4 . . 

1 

1 

11 

11 

2 ; 

2 

18 ! 

IS . . 

■ ^ 1 

3 . . 

2 1 

2 . . 

1 

1 . . 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 ' 

4 

1 

1 . . 

2 

2 . . 

■ 359 ’ 

303 

50 


Examination of Young Chickens. 

Attention is drawn to an cxaniination of one ])Oultry yard, taking only young 
chickens into consideration. The results arc not included in the general list of birds 
exaniiued. The total nuniber examined was forty-five chicks, ranging from three 
days to twenty-four days old. 'J^he table shows the age and the results obtained, 
giving ])ositive findings in per cent. 


— 

Number 

Examined. 

Negative. 

Infected. 

3-day old chicks 

8 

8 

0 

7-day old chicks 

12 

12 

0 

10-day old chicks 

14 

12 

2 

1^-day old chicks 

3 

0 

3 

iB-day old chicks 

2 

0 

2 

;M-day old chicks .. 

8 

i 1 

7 

|0?21“day old muscovy ducks .. 

3 

1 1 

2 

Total . 

50 

84 ■ i 

‘1 

16 
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Worm parasites from tho eyes of domestic birds were first found by Dr. Manson 
at Arnoy, China; these were described by Cobbold (1879) as FV.arki mamoni. Since 
that time this parasite has been recorded in other parts of the world, and ajxpear 
to be closely associated with the two tropical lines of (hincer and Capricorn. The 
following are the places from which the parasite has been recorded:— Florida (Niles 
1904), Ransom; Jamaica (Clark 1904), Rjinsom; Mauritius (Enimerez 1901); Isle 
of Reunion (Ozoux 1910); Brazil (Megalha^s 1888); (Tuam Ladrome Islands (Barber 
1916) ; Hawaii (Norgaard 1918) ; Java (Penning 1894) (Hmit 1918) ; Annum Indo- 
<yhina (Carougeau 1902); Rabaul Mandated Territory of New (luinea (Heydon 
1926), Fielding; New South Wales (Johnston 1909-10) ; North and Central Queens¬ 
land (Tryon 1907-8), (Dodd 1909), (Sweet 1910), (Breinl 1913), (Nicoll 1914), and 
(Fielding 1926); the latter author records finding it in the muscovy duck, Cairina 
mosciuita. 

In a recent i)a})er on the subject, tlie present WTiter draws attention to having 
obtained s})ecimens from inland <'entreH, thereby dispelling the idea that it only 
occurs on the sea-coast. O.oux (1910) drew attention to its occurrence in moun¬ 
tainous districts on Reunion; Smit (1918) stiites that Neveu-ljcmaire says that the 
])arasite does not occur on the sea-coast 

As pointed out by Fielding (1926), various experiments have been carried out on 
tlie (piestion of the elucidation of the life history, and has himself been working 
on the question for the past twelve to thirteen years, during which time some thousand 
or so experiments and dissections, which were the fore-runn(*rs of the findings 
tabulate<l by liim, were* carried out. He shows that the cockroach Pyenocclus 
(Leurojihera) snritunnrnms L. is responsil)le for the transmission of tluJ parasite, 
and succeeded in infecting young and old ducks and young chicks experimentally by 
1 ceding the cockroach to the birds, and that the time taken for worms to a})pear 
in the eyes of biials, after having swallowed the roaches, is very short. 

That there is an association between the eye-norm of poultry Oxysjnrura 
parvovum and the cockroach J^ycnoceliis (LcticoplKva) snrinavicnfrh^ in Australia is 
evid(‘nt on consulting the maj) showing the distribution so far as is known at present. 
This is further accentuated on taking the known distril>ution of 0. rnamoni and 
the cockroacdi into consideration thronghont th(‘ world, which shows that of the 
])iaces where the worm parasite is known six have also the cockroach. So far we 
have no records of tin* occurrence of the roach in llido-Uhina, Duain, or Rabaul, 
Mauritius, Reunion, New' South Wales, Florida, Jamaica, but owing to the fact that 
it has been recoialed from adjacent places, it is hardly conceivable that it does 
not occur in the places mentioned. As regards Florida and Jamaica we would 
tlraw attention to Doucette and Smith's statcunent that it occurs on the eastern 
jKution of the United States, and has also been recorded from Mexico. 


General Sanitary and Hygienic Considerations. 

It is undoubtedly of first importance that the general sanitary and hygienic 
condition of the jioultry yard should be attended to. fvven under the (►rdinary rules 
of ])oultry kee})ing the first essentials are—o])eJi air, light, cleanliness, and careful 
feeding. Infinitely more necessary is it that these conditions should be given with 
a disease of sucli imjiortance as the one under review*. It is considered that in an 
endemic area the poultry yard should have a minimum of shade so that the pene¬ 
trating and sterilising effect of nature's own disinfectant can be made of more 
use—viz., the sun. This minimum of shade is not only meant in the ordinary sense 
but also as regards shade for insect jvests in the fowMu)usc and yard generally. 
Jlie yard should be thoroughly cleaned, and tlie droppings cleaned uj) at regular 
intervals and spread out in the sun to dry and eventually burned. All bags, boxes, 
boards, and other material wdiich might serve as hiding-places for cockroaches, 
crickets, and other insect pests should be burned. Disinfectants should be sprayed 
at frequent intervals around the fowl-house and shady spots, or powdered lime, borax, 
or sodium fluoride mixed witli flour should be sprinkled wherever cockroaches are 
prevalent. Recently in the United States, Doucette and Smith (1926) have recom- 
mende l the use of a solution of sodium cyanide sjirayed on the soil for the destruction 
of the cockroach which is now^ known to be responsible for the transmission of eye- 
worms of poultry. As they were working uniler conditions totally different fr<'m 
those obtainable in a poultry yard, and as this solution is a deadly poison, it should 
be clearly understood that the birds would have to be segregated during operations, 
and all refuse and detritus cleaned up afterwards. Even then there would appear 
to be a certain amount of risk attached to its use, owing to the fact that the fowls 
scratching around in the soil for tit-bits may pick up some particles imi)regnated 
with the compound. On general grounds the feeding should be carried out on the 
hopper principle, and the drinking water supplied on the fountain system. 
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Treathient. 

Various methods of treatment, aiming at the destruction of the worm parasites 
of the eyes have been put forward, but to appreciate fully the effects of any treatment, 
it would appear necessary to point out that there is a wide space all around the eyes 
communicating with the beak and mouth called the infraocular sinus, through which the 
tears drop into tlie buccal cavity, and that the worm can and does pass out from tlie 
eyes through this sinus into the mouth, or from one eye to the other, thereby evading 
for a time the effects of the treatment of the eyes. Obviously, whatever method 
of treatment is given, it is necessary, to get the best results to carry the treat' 
ment to the oidy means of escape for the worms from the eyes, viz., the o})ening 
into the mouth of the sinus. This end is accomplished by painting the opening 
with the solution by means of a camel-hair brush. 



The following solutions have been suggested:—(a) Dropping a solution of 
sodium bicarbonate into the eyes, (h) A similar proceeding with chloroform, 
(o) First anaesthetise the eyes with a 5 per cent, solution of cocaine, by drawing 
apart the eyelids and pouring a few drops of the cocaine into the eyes, allowing 
this to act for some time, and afterwards drawing up the nictitating membrane and 
placing a few drops of 5 per cent, creolene underneath, (d) By forcibly extracting 
,the wonhs by means of a small pair of forceps (this is a dangerous practice and 
is better left alone). An improvement is here suggested, viz.—a small camel-hair 
bjmsh, This method has been used for some years and has been found to answer 
quite well, but requires plenty of time and patiencej even this is objectionable 
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to the creation of inflaniniatioii of the eyes, (e) Placing a small quantity 
of turpentine and allowing it to act for half an hour, followed by irrigation of the 
eyes with lukewarm Avater. (/) A weak solution of potassium permanganate 
(Poudy’s crystals); this is somewhat slow in action, and should be continued daily 
for a week or so. Further treatment directed at the alleviation and cure of the 
intlanimatory and catarrlial conditions by irrigation of the eyes with a mild 
antiseptic' as 4 per cent, boric acid. Kansom suggests the use of a mixture of 
Jiine ])art8 of lard and one })art of iodoform or carbolised vaseline. 


TURKEY REARING. 

P. RUMBALL, Poultry Expert. 

Tliert' lias been a serious falling off in the number of turkeys kei)t in Queensland 
/lining recent years, of whieli ample* evidence is supplied by the Registrar-General 
in liis annual rejiorts. 

This decline in numhers canmit be attributed to the lowered value of turkey 
llesli, as excellent prices are giuierally realised for good birds in the local markets, 
and in sei'kijig the (*auso, one is forc(‘(l to the conclusion that faulty methods of 
Iir(eding and disease are the principal factors, although seasons and the ravages of 
foxes have jirobably played their jiart. 


Suitable Localities. 

Tin* farm, by reason of otTeriiig turkeys ample range, thereby enabling them 
to indulge in some of their wild traits, is its natural home. Free range also enables 
turkeys to gather eonsiderable quantities of their own food in the form of grass, 
ius('et life, and wdien stubbles are available, grains. Districts in which the soil 
is of a light nature and undulating is more suited to turkey raising than low-lying 
wet country. Scrub country oft‘(‘rs ideal conditions, especially where there is a 
good su])ply of green feed and water. 

Housing. 

It is natural for turkeys to roost in the o^ien, but, when there is no suitable 
belt of timber to afford protection, certain housing methods should be adopted 
to obtain the best results. These houses need not be very elaborate, but should 
lu* HO ('oiistructed as to permit of a free circulation of air. Old open-fronted lofty 
Itnnis are w’ell suited for this ])urpose, but in districts in which turkeys have to be 
ju'otected from the fox it may he advisable to adopt the following system:—Enclose 
an urea of'^land, aliout ^ an acre, with a 6-foot netting fence, and build a shed in 
tin* middle. This shed should fata* nortli, and be open in front with a 6-iiich space 
In’tweeu the back of the toj> wall and roof. The dimensions would vary according 
to the number of birds to be housed, but each bird should have a floor space of 
lo square f(*ct. The house shouhl be 9 feet high in front and 7 feet at back. 
Perches should be about feet high, all on the same level and .'1 inches wide. Suitable 
nests t'ould l>e jdaced around the enclosure and made to look as natural as ])ossible 
with the lielf) of bushes. The turkeys could be coutiiied to these tpiarters at night, and 
allowed range during the day. 

Breeding Stock. 

There are several varieties of turkeys, but the American Bronze holds i>ride 
of place. This is a large and hardy breed, which has supplanted most other breeds, 
and appears to be w(dl suited to our climate as W'oll as our markets. Mature stock 
should only be used for breeders, two years and over being more suited than stock 
only a year old. One vigorous Tom can be mated with as many as ten hens, but 
]»robably six to eight females on the average W'otihl give better results. 

In selecting, strength and vigour, coupled with the knowdedge that your stock are 
from healthy parents, is of primary iiuportaiice. The head should have a clean 
and healthy appearance, body compact and long. Bturdy shanks and strong toes 
with fair-sized bone indicating stamina. 

Extra heavy show specimens do not mako the best breeders. What is required, 
is stock in good hard coiiditioii and not fat; on the other hand, stock that are 
thin should never be used, as the lack of condition may be due to some inherited 
weakness. Hens weighing 16 to 18 lb. and Toms 25 to 30 lb. in fair condition 
will be found to give satisfactory results. 
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Avoid m-l)reoding and endeavour to obtain occasionally new Toms from reliable 
stock, but before buying make sure that lie comes from healthy parents, and take 
further precautions by isolating him for some two or three weeks. The best hens 
raised on the farm sliould be rcserv(*d for breeding purposes, and not sold because 
there is a good market. 

Hatching by Natural Methods. 

Vermin must be carefully guarded against and when nesting in enclosed 
quarters, lioth the hen and the lust should have a good dusting with Insect powder 
for a start, and again a few days previous to hatching. By taking these jirecautions 
you assure the young poults of a start in life free from vermin, which is a great 
aid to successful rearing. A turkey will only cover properly tifteen to eighteen 
eggs, and it is a good i)lan to set a few eggs under broody hens at the same time 
as the turkey is set, and when liatched to give all the chicks to the turkey, as she 
can comfortably mother about twenty live. Food, water, and grit should always 
be liandy to tlu' sitting hen, and if the Tom is at Jill savage it is advisable to 
])r()tect the nest and young. 

Rearing. 

It is found iK'st to let turkey hens mother the cliicks. When hatched, the 
young poults should be left undisturbed until thorouglily dry, they then may be 
temiiorarily removed to induce th(‘ turkey to remain on the nest, if it is found 
that tlie eggs are hatching irregularly. After the hatcli is complete coop which 
affords protection from wind, rain, and dampness should V)e provided. This coo]> 
should })ermit of a free supply of air and bo moved on to new ground daily. The 
lien and poults should be confined to the coop for ten days to a fortnight, but if 
the weather is fine the poults may be allowed a little liberty when the dew is off 
the grass; after this period it is generally safe to allow range, jiroviding the 
grass is not too long and wet. When they have reached the age of fivi^ weeks, entire 
liberty can be given, allowing them to roost in barns, bouses, or trees, according to 
the policy adopted. 

Feeding. 

No food should be given for at least forty-eight hours .after h.atcliing. Hard 
grit, charcoal, and water sliould be the first food jirovided. hard grit assists 

in mastic.ation and charcoal has no eijual as a bow<‘l corriH-tor. Turkey ehickens 
will gorge themselves if alb'wed, and this gorging is responsilde for a considerable 
amount of trouble. Turkeys in their wibl state would gather their food very 
slowly, and it is found best to imitate'them as far as possible by only f(‘eding the 
young chicks a little at a time and fairly frequently. This prevents them from 
over loading their digestive organs and helps to retain that keenness of apjietite 
which is essential to successful raising of poultry of all kinds. 

l^tale bread soaked in miik and then sijueezed faiily dry is thi' most handy 
food on the farm and also gives excellent results. This can be fed five times a 
<iay for a few days, jind variety can be made by the replacement of some of the 
meals with cliiek grains, mashes of brand and pollard mixed with milk, to which 
can be added a small amount of minced meat and tender green feed. This mash 
should be made crumbly and not sticky. When on range the (prantities of food 
will vary according to what tliey can gather for thenmdves, but surplus milk can 
be fed at all times either tliiek or fresli, but it is as well to always feed it in the 
same condition. Green feed should be fed in abundance to l)oth growing and adult 
stock, but where range is allowed on good green pasture it is not so important. 

Grains should always be fed at night and so induce the flocks to return to 
their camps. Oats, maize, and wdieat are suitable for this ])urpose. 

In the management of turkeys, especially in the rearing of young stock, 
cleanliness is essential. Food should not be allowed to lie about or become 
decomposed, and a strict outlook must be kept for vermin of all sorts. 

Diseases in Turkeys. 

Turkeys are subject to practically the same diseases as other classes of poultry,, 
but inention is made here of the most common and devastating diseases affecting 

problem of turkey raising. 

JEUiaek-^heM Hepatitis, White DIarrhcea, See, 

This disease was given the popular name of black head owing to the darkened 
appearance of the h<?ad of affected birds. The general adoption of the name m 
infortunately misleading, as the darkening of the head is not noticed in all cases. 
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Old and young stock are affected, but heavy mortality is principally met Svith 
in young stock a few weeks old. The external symptoms are drowsiness, lack of 
vigour, and loss of ajipetite. Diarrhma, is nearly always present and of a yellowish 
<*olour, though sometimes white, due to the abnormal percentage of urates. The 
disease usually appears in the intestinal tract, the ceaca being the most seriously 
affected. The liver quickly becomes affected. 

Came .—Bacteriologists do not agree as to the p.'irticular organism wdiicli causes 
this disease, but they do, however, assert that it can Ik* transniittiul from mother 
to progeny by means of the infection of the egg, hence the necessity of obtaining 
stock free from the trouble. It is also readily transmitted from one liird to 
another through food coming in contact with the drojipings from diseased stock. 

Medicinal treatment has not proved successful, but where stock lias lieeii 
recently infected the following remedies may be adopted as a means of arresting 
the disease:—Thorough cleanliness of quarters and ilisinfection with a o per cent, 
carbolic acid solution. A teaspoonful of hydrochloric acid to a quart of drinking 
water often gives good results. Hour milk, by its action in kecqiiug the intestinal 
trac't in an aidd condition, is also of value. 


MAIZE AND LUCERNE. 

Mai;e is one of the most valuable cereals grown in the State, and is used 
(‘xtensively as a fodder in tin* drought ]>eriods, saving thousands of merino shee]> 
that are now grazing on the Western downs. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the value of such fodder cro]>s as maize and lucerne 
and the service they render to the live stock industry in the trying periods of drought. 
The value of the activities of our agriculturists throughout the Htate cannot be 
solely estimated on the basis of the market value of the maize and lucerne j)roduc(*d. 
To such values must be added that of live stock saved by t'eeding drought rations of 
maize and lucerne and so preserving an industry thaf contributes largely to our 
national wealth. 

Favourabli' seasonal C(»nditions ha\'(* yielded h(‘avv crojjs of these fodders, but 
market values hav(^ fallen lielow the cost of ]>roduction. A sur|)lns over tlu' immediate 
market requirements dejiresses values, and the jiroducer suff’ers in consequence. With 
<mr varying climatic conditions sur])IuKis and scarcity of fodder often follov at 
inter\als that are altogether too brief. 

(■onservation of fodder is of really vital importance to us all. Lucerne and maize 
are especially suitable for conservation j)urposes. Our ])astoralists wliere ]U’actical)le 
might insure the lives of their stock by purchasing and storing maize and lucerne 
hay in silos or lofts. At the market jirices ruling in times of plenty for such pro¬ 
ducts the premium is most reasonable. By taking .steps in time to make tlndr ])osition 
more .secure, they will also rtuider a great service to primary producers engaged in 
the production of fodder cr()])s by stablising tlie market for them. 

The menace of a jirolonged dry spell has been lifted from most of tlu‘ pastoral 
and agricultural areas of the Htate, and the future of both will be brighter and mon' 
secure if those controlling the ]mstoral industry will, where j>ossil)le, make a sj>ecial 
effort to j)urchaae maize and lucerne for the purj>o.s(^ of storing for a lean j)erio'd. 
Heasonal conditions will repeat themselves, and a ]»eriod of high production is 
frequently followed by a subnormal season.—From Field Not(‘s—by C. McGrath, 
Supervisor of Dairying. 


J FARMIiE\S APPimCIATlON. 

Eencning his suhscriptioUy a Namhour farmer wntes — 

would like to add my congratulations to the DefKirUmnt for making 
availahlc, at a small cost, such valuable informiitwn to the man on the 
land. ^ ^ 
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CLASSING SMALL CLIPS. 

From !i radio addros.s l)y Mr. .7. CAKEW, Acting Instructor in Sheep and Wool, 
and ('ontiniiod from the Jinie issue. 


Marketing Wool. 

Tile system of placing wool on the market must be taken into consideration. 
Five bales of wool, each 200 lb. or over, of a given class are placed in the general 
catalogue by the wool brokers, and therefore meet with keener competition at the 
auction sales than if in lines of less than five bales each. The latter are placed 
in tlu* star lots, where speculators usually buy them up to repack into longer lines 
to be again put on the market in the general catalogue. In the classing of small clips 
the fleece wool should be worked into bulk lines. The main idea being to class 
into linos as even as ]^)0S8ible, but at the same time make as few sorts as possible. 
There are three chief factors tliat are taken into account by the buyers when coining 
to a oonclusion on the value })cr lb. of greasy wool—namely, spinning qualities, 
length of fibre, and yield. In the lastmentioned is nu'ant tlie actual weight of 
clean dry fibre, after all yolk, vegetable, and other extraneous matter are removed. 
Length of fibre is considered in respeet to th(‘ ])rocess to which the different lengths 
of fibre are suited in j)repaiation for yarn and siil)sequeiit manufacture. 
♦Spinning quality means the actual length of yarn that can bo spun jier lb. of toj) or 
sliver. 

Woollen yarns diff’er from worsteds in that they oontain all the fibres that 
nre in tlie particular class of wool from which the yarn is spun. Worsted yarns 
on the other hajid have all short, weak^ knotty, and cross fibres combed out before 
tliey reach the process of spinning. All fibres are lying ])arallel to each otluu*, 
thus enabling them to be drawn out and spun into a more symmetrical and oven yarn. 
To suit this combing process the wool must be of a given length, a.t least 2 in. for 
English and Australian maiiiifactiire for worsted top making, whih' on tlje (/Ontinent 
shorter wools can be used; they must, how(‘ver, be sufficiently strong to witlistand 
the strain of the combing machines. 

In merino combing wool wo have w^hat are known as the warj) and the w'(‘ft 
classes, which indicate the requirements for the weaving of worsteds. In this 
rosi>cct the threads that form the foundation of the cloth are known as warp yarns, 
and are placed lengthways in the loom. These warj> yarns are spun from a sound 
wool of a greater length than the w'cft yarns which can be mucli weaker, .just 
sufficiently strong to stand the weaving as they form the cross yarn to be woven 
into the fabric. 

It can readily be observed that the grower's main object sliould be to have 
the ivool classed to meet the demands of those purchasing the wool for manufacture, 
thus enabling them to secure the desired class for their special ])urpose. These 
toj) makers use combing wools only, and if any wools are included that are too 
short or too weak for top makiug purposes tliey must get rid of it again. 

The Departmental Wool Scheme. 

If the flock is so small that the fleece wool cannot be got into the bulk lines, 
and is still kept fairly even in length, spinning qualities, and condition, the grower 
is going to sell his best wools at a disadvantage, for the value is likely to be 
based more on the lov' wools contained in the parcel. It is because of this 
disadvantage under which the farmer with a small flock is suffering that the 
Department of Agriculture and Stock receives and classes any farmer’s clip from 
flocks of 1,500 sheep and under. No lot is too small for consideration, and all 
wool received is classed according to its grade. When those wools are received 
they are weighed and an average value placed against them. If required, an advance 
of 60 per CQut. on the Departmental value is remitted to the owmer without delay. 
The balance due is forwarded, less expenses, on realisation in the market. 

In grading these wools, the main features considered arc length, colour, condition, 
and soundness, and the several qualities found in merinos and other different breeds 
and grades. Each separate; class is a distinct and even line, showing the particular 
type to which it belongs. A line may contain any number of farmers’ wools, each 
qf which Iwua been weighed as it is sorted into the respective classes and placed in 
the bin. The only preparation necessary on the part of the grower is the rolling 
qf the fleece having the tip sides iinvard, after the dags and' stains are removed, 
re^rq|« being placed in the bale or other package. When the wool is baled, a 
aiscinc.t branii shonid be placed on the cap of the bale. Under this scheme handling 
and all other charges have been reduced to a minimum, in order to encourage 
fanners to keep sheqp even if only in a very small flock. 
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Tie Host Reliable Cooceitrated Foods oi tie Harlet I 


Bacal Products 

The basis of these products is Cottonseed and Soya Bean 
Meal scientifically blended with other nutritive ingre¬ 
dients to form a perfectly balanced concentrate* 

Bacal Cottonseed JWeal 

PRICE £11 PER TON 

A very firm favourite with the Dairyman. We have 
numerous testimonials from satisfied clients. 

Bacal Feed Meal 

PRICE £11 PER TON 

For dairy cows. A splendidly-balanced feed made from 
Cottonseed Meal. Soya Beans. Maize. Peanuts. €r Wheat. 

Bacal Sheep Cubes 

PRICE £12 10s. PER TON 

Thousands of tons fed to Qyeensland flocks during 1927. 

Bacal Poultry Food 

PRICE £14 lOs. PER TON 
The egg'producing concentrate. 

Bacal Salt LicK 

PRICE £13 10s. PER TON 
The ideal stock conditioner. 

ALL QUOTATIONS ARE F.O R WHINSTANES 


^Manufactured by 

British Australian Cotton Assoc. Ltd. 

Whinstanes, Brisbane 

and obtainable from the Sole Distributers — 

Arthur Vale & Co. Pty. Ltd. 

Union Bank Chambers, Queen St., Brisbane 

also from all T^roduce Houses and ^Merchanis. 


We will be pleased to forward you pamphlets and 
prices at your request. 
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NO BETTER LICK 

ON THE MARKET 

Extract from Letter received from Messrs. 

S. Wilson & Co., per B. E. Wilson, 

Tenandra Parl^, GUNDAGAI 

“We feel we eaimot let thin opportunity 
go by without saying how jjleased we have 
been for the past four years, since we have 
been using Vita IJck, We have used the 
above product continuously since then upon 
the whole of our flock, and our experience 
has gone to show that there is no better 
Ijick on the market. We are also pleased 
to say that we have had beneficial results 
from N.P. Drench.“ 

Unsolicited Testimonij similar to the above 
is possible because Uila Lick is backed 
bij manij ^ears of practical 
experience and scientific 
research. 

UITA LICK LTD. 

Stock Lick Specialists 

107''109 Kent Street, Sydney 
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DROUGHT FEEDING OF STOCK. 

By RALril V. BOLE, Manager of Warraua and Binible Stations, 
(.'ooiianible, Ncav South Wales. 


Simw tiftu? ago the ^ ^ Pastom! Review” offered three substantial prices 
for the best contribution by subscribers or their nuinngers or overseers on 
actual and practical eoriperirm^ies in the drought feeding and ^neinagement of 
stock. Following is the first prise esstry which is reprinted from the 
” Pastoral Review” for last April, and to which we are indebted. 


T HTH essay covi'rH experience of hand-fe(‘ding over a period of almost .seven 
months. CommeiK'iiig on 6th May with 10,000 sheep, the iiLinibers Avere 
inereas(‘d until a, maximum of 8S,000, including U},000 A])ril-May Jambs, were being 
fed, and finally eeased Jrd December, when sutlicient natural feed was available. 

Following a prolific groAvth of herbage in the winter and spring of 102(), the 
early summer was dry, and although large (juantities of dry herbage remained, 
sluH'p did not thrive on it, and toAvard the emd of the year rapidly lost condition. 
The loAV nutritive value of tlte dry herbage Avas very unusual; this was attributed 
to fouling by ajdiis and a species of caterpillar, also to the sudden advent of summer 
heat while the groAvth was still saf*j)y and overgroAvn, wliieh ])reveuted it from 
coming to maturity and seediiig. It Avas noticed that a great deal of trefoil did 
not s(‘ed, jiiid where the seed did form that it contained no kernel. 

Three hundred ami twcuity-threi* points of rain in .)anu.ary, 1927, gave temjiorary 
relief, but Avas not followa'd up, and during the succeeding eight months only .'1.36 
incluvs were recorded, and that iji sniall fa^ls of no vahn*. By the end of * AT)ril 
most of the country was getting bare and stock commencing to lose condition,' .so 
hand-feeding was resorte<l to in May. Tin* ('xtremely cold Avinter—the severest 
for many years—made conditions V(‘ry liard for stock. llca\y frosts, followed 
by bleak \Adnds during the day, prevailcMl for Aveely!, an<l stock on tin* oi)en country 
got no relief, day or night, and w’itli drought thrown in made it tin* hardest time 
in my experi(‘nce. These introductory remarks may convey to tin* readm* tin* gejieral 
conditions prevailing prior to and during the drought. 

When to Commence Feeding. 

In all cases ]iaiid-fe(*diiig Avas resorted to while the stock were in really good 
condition, and a little natural feed remained, and to this undoubtedly the ultimate* 
success bf the ojeeration AA*as due. Uommencing w'ith a small ration, the she(‘p AA'ere 
used t() and thoroughly broken in by the time tliey were altogetlier dependent on 
the artiheial feed. They retained their condition for many weeks, Avliereas had they 
been left until tlu‘ir condition w*as gone, it would have been almost impossible anil 
prohil>itivo in cost to build them up again. A good reserve of strength and stamina 
is necessary, otherwise a heavy loss may occur when rain does come, either from 
iKAgging in heavy country or if fnll-Avoollcd from inability to carry the wet fleece, 
ami this when relief is actually in sight. 

Again, in wet weather, except on very favourable country, it may be impossible 
to feed, owing mainly to difficulty of transport and Avaste. I cannot emphasise too 
strongly the vital importance of commencing early Avhile sheep are in good condition. 
This j)articularly applies to ewes in lamb, and will be the means of minimising 
loss ill both ewes and lambs. 

Selection of Feeding Grounds. 

These were chosen close to water, ou hard, level ground, free from holes and 
cracks. The sites Avere selected with suflicient area to permit of moving to either side 
as the ground became dusty, and after a spell the wind cleaned the original ground 
ready for use again. 

Method of Distribution. 

Motor vehicles w^ere chiefly used to distribute the feed from depots, made at 
convenient places to serve several paddocks, and wliich were kept supplied by the 
Ijeavier lorries carting from the railway. The sheep were (|i:^etly mustered to the 
feeding ground, and the feed trailed in a thin stream from the corner of the bag 
in a complete circle "around them. They were then moved on to the trail, and held for 
a couple of hours. In some caaes a little lucerne hay was used to coaX them to take 
grain—maize being spread about, and on the hay. This procedure Wf^s only- 
adhered to until they took to the feed, and then broadcasting was adopted. 
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The feed was tipped loose in the lorry and mixed, and on arrival at the .ground 
where the sheep were mustered ready, the driver quickly circled round the mob, 
and then backwards and forwards through the centre, the second man broadcasting 
with a wide shovel, one throw to the right, the next to the left, giving the shovel 
a swish to distribute the grain over the greatest possible area, to avoid crowding. 
Where lucerne hay was used, it was left in the bundle with the bands removed for 
the sheep to pull at themselves. Opening it up proved too wasteful. 

Sheep soon learn to draw^ to the ground of their own accord, but always the 
paddocks were ridden, to make certain none w^ere away. Lambing ewes were 
successfully fed in this way, the only difference being any ewes with green lambs 
were left alone until they came in themselves. Being broken in beforehand, they 
wore very little trouble, and loss in lambs was very little above normal. A horseman 
was always at the feeding ground to hold the sheep and ])revent them rushing to 
Jueet the lorry and from following it away. 

It was found necessary to have the sheep at the ground to rest awhile before 
being fed, otherwise weak sheep were tired and not inclined to fed. To avoid 
mustering to a central ground, we tried running round the paddocks and feeding 
wherever they happened to be. This method was an absolute failure and speedily 
abandoned for the reasons that the shetq) knocked themselves about racing after the 
lorry, and it was impossible to feed them properly and ensure an equal ration. 

In some lots the ^^taiL’ sheep were drafted off and fi‘d with a heavier ration, 
which proved successful in levelling them up again. Ihdween 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
proved the best time to feed. Earlier, the sheep, instead of drawing in themselves, 
liad to be driven, and later got restless and inclined to walk off tlie camp. Flock 
sheep were fed in lots of from 500 to 2,000, and although one' lot of 3,400 was 
.successfully handled, the smaller lots w'erc easier to feed. 


Ration per Head. 

The daily ration was 2 oz. ))er head for the first month while they had a little 
dry feed. It w^as then increased to 4 oz., at which it remained for from two to 
three months, sheej) doing well on it. As the weather In^came cohh^r and the 
country devoid of feed of any sort, it was again increased to 6 oz. Towards the 
end of the drought a further increase to 8 oz. was mad(^ in some lots, but it w’as 
noticed that no improvement came with the last increase. 

This confirmed a previous experience that there is a. limit to the time she(*p 
win thrive on a concentrated ration alone, and must have bulk with it. With 
l)addock roughage or scrul), they will do well, and always provided feeding is 
eommenecd in time, wdll carry on for from eiglit to ten weeks on the concentrated 
ration alone, but after this period wdJl cease to tlirive. To combat this, in Octolx’r 
and November, some lots w'cre given h lb. lucerne bay' daily, the maize, &c., being 
cut down to 4 oz., when the improvement w^as immediate and most marked. The 
best results were obtained with 4 oz. for the first period, and then 6 oz., and when 
they ceased to thrive on this, 4 oz. grain and I lb. lucerne hay. The feed consisted 
of half maize and half either Thorpe ’s Kubettes or Meggitt’s Nuts. The commence- 
ing ration of 2 oz. is only of benefit wdth a fair amount of natural feed, but serves 
fo break them in. 

Ewes rearing lambs were allowed the same ration, with an addition for the 
•estimated number of lambs in each lot. With ewes in lamb, it is necessary to give 
bay or bulk as soon as i)addock roughage becomes scarce. Stud sheep and flock 
rams were fed 6 to 8 oz. maize and Thorpe’s Kubettes, and 4 lb. to I lb. lucerne 
hay, and did very well, finishing in fine condition. 

Value of Fodders Used. 

Maize, Thorpe’s Kubettes, Meggitt’s Nuts, and lucerne hay were used, and 
with one lot of lambs and some cattle, several stacks of old coarse wheaten hay. 
Berub was only available in a few paddocks—box, wilga, and belar were used in 
these'. Maize was used as the foundation feed, and it is undoubtedly the best. 
It is both sustaining and heating, is easily handled, there is no waste, and when 
broadcasted, sheep have to search for it, thereby giving the weak sheep and slow 
feeders a chance to get their ration. The big flat-grained maize, either white or 
yellow, was found tO be fully 33 per cent, of more value than the small, hard, red 
yariety.. At one period wo had to use several trucks of the latter variety, and the 
1 ^^ was immediately noticeable, the sheep cutting up badly. 

TJiorpe’s, Kubettes, containing ail'they do a variety of grain, all of good feed 
^alue and a high percentage of proh^s, are an excellent fodder, especiSly when 
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fed with maize, and were used larj^ely with suceess. This particularly applied to 
weaners and young sheep. They take readily to them and do not go “ stalea» 
on maize, and will hang on for a long period. The same applies to Meggitt’s Nuts, 
the oil contents of which are valuable and which perha]>s are stij^erier tor lambing 
ewes and during ])eriod of gestation. It is a good milk producer and is laxative, 
the latter quality being noticeable in the moist and soft droppings of the sheep. 

The three varieties of scrub were used with maize, &c., but were found to be 
of low value and hardly w^arranted the expense of cutting. They certainly were of 
some help with young sheep, but with aged ewes and ewes in lamb caused mortality, 
and were discontinued. 

Coarse, dry wheaten ha,y, containing no grain, was fed to one lot of 2,000 
lambs. They were taken from their mothers at three months and put in a 10-acre 
paddock. The hay was fed at first moistened w^ith molasses water, and later they 
were given access to the stacks. In addition they had the ration of 1 oz. maize 
and J oz. Kubettes. They held their condition for over two months, and until 
sent away on feed in November. An outbreak of eye blight, commonly known as 
“Pinkeye,’’ caused a smtill mortality among them. Seventy cows suckling calves 
were also fed with this hay well moistened with molasses, Ix'ing allowed 10 lb. 
daily, it kept them for three months. The dry cattle eked out a living on belar, 
which they themselves could reach, and although they lost condition, managed to 
survive until both lots were sent away in November. Lucerne hay proved excellent 
fodder for both slieej) and cattle, but its value is largely discounted by the high 
cost of handling, the large ])ercentage of w^aste, and the impossibility of ensuring an 
equal ration for each individual. 

Water. 

Bore w’ater of (‘xciOlent (piality was available in most paddocks. The drains 
are small and were fre(pu‘ntly delved and ke])t in order so that shec]) got a drink 
of fresh, clean running wat(‘r without congestion or crowding, and without bogging. 
With any of the ground tanks in use that commenced to bog, the batters were 
cleaned with a “N(dyambo’’ scoop, leaving a clean, hard surface; one cleaning 
sufheed for from six to eight we('ks. Some of the tank water, wdien low', wjis 
inclined to become stale; an imj)rovement was noticed among sheep moved from, 
this to bon* water. 

Lambing. 

Owing to 68 per cent, marking in December, 1926, the autumn drop was light, 
))(‘ing J1 ])cr c(‘nt., excc'pt with 6,000 ewes, not previously joined, which marked 
84 per cent. Most of the ew'es were fed while lambing, and reared their lambs for 
about ten weeks and tln'ii weaned them. No loss w'as incurred from marking, but a 
mortality ■ estimated at 16 per cent, oecurred from malnutrition, wdien the laml)s 
first took to the feed, and for which maize was responsible. When they first take 
to feed they are inclined to .swallow the maize whole. Had we ])een able to confine 
their ration to KiilK*ttes this loss w'onld not have occurr(*d, as this feed is readily 
digested evTn by very young lambs. 

The balance eked out a living on tlic feed until r(*li(*f came, and are now 
growing and doing well. In all, 1J,22J lambs were marked in June, and shearing coinit 
in October was 9,829, a shortage of 25.66 j)er cent. Rams were joined in June, and we 
are now (January) marking a 65 per cent. drop. 

Shearing. 

This work commenced at Warrana, 1st duly, and at Bimble, 25th July, and both 
sheds cut out 19th August. We were anxious to complete this work earlj" and get 
the wool off, but, as the season turned out, it was too early, and the exceptional 
cold caustul losses. Feeding was continued at both places during o[)erations, with 
the' only difference that sheep being handled were fed twice daily, and for convenience 
feed depots were made along tlie routes to the sheds. 

Sheep were yarded in small lots, just suflficieiii* for half-day’s shearing, and only 
ewes and lambs were drafted. Immediately prior to entering the shed they were 
fed, and straightaway after each run of shorn Aheep was counted they were let out 
and fed and removed to the most sheltered paMock available. On many occasions 
the sheep shorn during the last run at night were fed and put back under cover for 
the night, and to gain time for this the clock was put forw^ard Hnrty minutes. These 
I)recautions were successful in avoiding heavy losses which occurred elsewliere off- 
shears. Only one lot of lambs was shorn at this time, the balance l)eing shorn at the 
end of October. 
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licks. 

Salt and molasses were freely used and proved beneficial, molasses being both 
nutritive and laxative. Vita Lick (drought formula) was also used with good 
results, although a little difficulty was experienced in getting sheep to take to 
it. In my opinion, a lot more use could be made of scientifically prepared licks in 
both good seasons and bad. By this I do not mean any haphazard mixture, but a 
corrective lick, prepared after an exhaustive analysis of soil, water, and natural 
fodder in various localities, and this would be welcomed by pastoralists generally. 


Iiosses. 

In the drop of autumn lambs, losses already have been dealt with. The extreme 
cold during August and September was responsible for the greater pjirt of the loss 
incurred, and sheep even in fat condition cut up badly for some time after being 
shorn, and continued to do so until the advent of the warmer weather. 

The loss ^ ^ in the wool ’ ’ was negligil)le, and all sheep went to the shed in good 
condition. The heaviest losses occurred in one lot of 20,000 December 1926 drop 
weaners, and three small lots of aged ewes. The weaners had a check, when dropped, 
from which tliey barely recovered, when drought conditions again prevailed. They 
])roved an extremely hard lot to handle, being shy feeders, generally very touchy, 
and at an awkward and delicate age. The loss in these was 11.22 per cent. 

The aged ewes died after Vicing shorn, and again a heavy mortality occurred 
in November, just before they were due to lamb. Had the value of these ewes 
justified it, a ration of hay would, I am sure, have* sa\'(‘d most of them. ThO 
j addocks were absolutely devoid of feed of any sort, and all they got w'as the 
concentrated ration, which carried them along until about a month before they 
were due to lamb, when they ceased to do on it. Their age and value did not 
warrant any further expense in trying to save them. The loss, finally, in these 
was 50.'o'5 per cent. In the balance of almost 50,U0U sheep, comprising ewes one to 
4 years old, and rams, the loss was 5.10 per cent. 


Costs. 

These arc computed at per 1,000 for the calendar month, and include all ex])enses 
mentioned:—Cost of fodders used, with rail and road freight; cost of distribution, 
including running costs of motors, and wuiges of men looking after paddocks. 
Deduction of rail rebate on fodder is also taken into account. 

The daily ration of 2 oz. maize and 2 oz. Kubettes, £47 4s. 8d., or 2 oz. maize 
and 2 oz. Meggitt’s, £53 18s. 2d. per 1,000. 

The later ration of 3 oz. maize and 3 oz. Kubettes, £68 5s. lid., or 3 oz. maize 
and 3 oz. Meggitt\s, £78 6s. 2d. per 1,000. 

The last ration used of 2 oz. maize, 2 oz. Kubettes, and i lb. lucerne hay cost 
£90 15s. 8d. j)er 1,000. 

The:e figures are taken from the actual cost of handling and feeding one lot 
of 14,000 sheei>, and arc as nearly accurate as possible. 

Conclusion. 

From 15th duly to 8th August, 3,770 killable aged ewes w^ere sent to Flemington, 
in the wool; 6,400 ew'es were sold and delivered ofC shears in August. Following 
relief rains in other districts, from lOth October to 14th November, 31,770 sheep 
were' trucked to various destinations on agistment. These comprised 14,000 ewes 
forward in lamb, the balance being young dry sheep. They were given an extra 
ration of grain and 4 lb. hay before being trucked, and not one death occurred in 
the trucks, but a small mortality was met with after they reached the feed. The 
balance remaining was fed until relief came in December. 

The experience contained in the foregoing proves it is only possible' to feed 
sheep with success on a highly concentrated fe^ that is easily and economically 
transpo'rted and handled, and convenient rail facilities must be available. A whole 
ration of any bulk fodder is prohibitive in cost and wasteful, and owing to the 
difficulty of quick distribution it will bo found impossible to ensure an even ration. 

The most important factors toward success are to commence early and conserve 
the condition on the stock, regular feeding, also measuring all quantities, and constant 
perianal supervision to direct the frequent small changes necessary, and which will, 
at onco^ be ax)parent to the eye of the i)ractical sheep man. 
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Moire Work to the 
Gal. on Cross 

MINYIP, 

5th September, 1927* 

I have much pleasure in giving you the results 
of a kerosene test I held in my Vickers^Aussie 
to-day, drawing a 19 Tine Scarifier. I used a 
gallon of kerosene in each test, and marked the 
distance run on same. I used Cross Kerosene, 
and Cross was the best of all, 

and the following is the distance put up by 
each kerosene: — 

“Cross” Power Kerosene - 106 chains 

“.” 105 chains 

“.” 97 chains 

“.” 99 chains 

1 would like to say that 1 held this test to con¬ 
vince myself. 

(Sgd.) R. SCHURMANN 


POWER 

V/IVV/OO KEROSENE 


THE SHELL COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


CK125 
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Jl New ^ra of 

Prosperiti] for Dairying 
Industry 


LL SORTS OF SCHEMES have been advocated during 
the past few years with the object of improving the 
dairying industry. 

The improvement of the dairy herd by the purchase 
of better bulls, herd testing by which unprofitable 
cows are culled out for the butcher. Government 
grading of butter, control aiming at the stabilising 
prices both for home consumption and export, have 
each in their time done much to benefit the con¬ 
ditions of dairymen. 

The Secret of Success 

There is one thing, however, which is likely to do 
more for the industry and place it on a prosperoua 
footing than all these put together. 

This is the top-dressing of paddocks with Super¬ 
phosphate, by which means double the number of 
cows can be carried in better condition, and the 
manuring of maize and other fodder crops, resulting 
in better yields having a higher feeding value. 

Dairymen in the Southern States, and particularly 
Victoria, are beginning to adopt the practice of 
** manuring for milk,*’ and such successful results have 
been obtained that it promises to revolutionize the 
Dairying Industry. 


Write at once for information to — 

Shirleys Fertilizers Pty. Ltd. 

OFFICES AND IPAREHOUSE: 

Little Roma Street, Brisbane 

IDorks and Laboralorij: A\ Qladstone 
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SOME ASPECTS OF STOCK-FEEDING IN AUSTRALIA. 

By E. H. GURNEY^ A.A.O.I., Senior Analyst, Department of 
Ajj(ricultiire and Stock. 

Paper read at the Hobart Meeting of the Australasian Assoviation for the Advancenwnt 
of Science, January, 1928, 

T he great areas of grazing land in Australia with their varying soil types, 
climatic conditions, and j)lant growth, in conjunction with financial, labour, and 
market conditions, have influenced the existing methods of stock feeding of this 
country. 

A review of the stock-feeding methods in Australia, then would demand that 
all the foregoing factors be taken into consideration, but this ])apcr only touches 
upon a few aspects of the matter which, though recording data already known, it is 
thought, if such were appreciaUu] more generally by the stock feeder, the result 
would be beneficial, both to the individual and the Commonwealth. 


The Importance of Mineral Salts In Stock Food. 

It is interesting to mention some statements that have been made in literature 
concerning tlie im|)ortanc(‘ of mineral salts in the food of stock. 

The following extracts are from “ l'''arm Foods,’’ Emil Wolff (English Edition, 
1S95): — 

^‘Lack of jmtash is not a probabh^ contingency, as it always occurs largely 
in vegetable foods. Tin* addition of lime and })liosphori(' acid to the diet of milch 
cows is always worth ('ousideration, but is not often ne<*essary.” 

Again— 

“in feeding young aninials the greatest care is necessary with regard to the 
phosphoric acid and lime in the food sup|)lied. The other mineral constituents, such 
as potash, magnesia, and iron are always sui)plied in ]denty and need no especial 
provision. ’ ’ 

Wolff, in illustrating rations deficient in lime and phosphoric acid, states— 

“The addition of a little chalk to the food in the form of )>owder or of ‘lick- 
stones’ is evidently desirable under such conditions of feeding as the above. 
Fhosphoric acid can be provided artifically in the form of phos|>hate of lime. 
Experiment has shown tliat this latter substance is ca[)able of assimilation by 
calves and lambs, and it has been found of great benefit to foals. 

“The food of young animals reared artificially shoiild ahvays contain two to three 
limes as much lime and phosjdioric acid as that actually required by the animals. ” 

In “The Feeding of Animals,” W. IT. Jordan, 1901, the following occurs: — 

“The ash or mineral part of [dants or animals occupies a minor place in the 
discussions which |)ertaiu to the ])rinci]des and problems of animal nutrition. Much 
is said and written about the carlum com|)ounds of li\'ing organisms, but the com¬ 
pounds of the mineral W’orld, in their relation to foods and to tin? processes of 
growth, are generally jmssed w ith brief comment, much less than would be ])rofitable. 
it is certJiinly <lesirable to gain a clear understanding of the combination, distrilm- 
tion, and functions of these bodies. Their importance as necessary constituents 
of foods and animals is no less than ])ertains to the carbon compounds, although their 
scientific and commercial prominence as related to animal nutrition is much less.” 

J. Alan Murray, in “The (liemistry of Cattle-feeding and Dairying, 1913,” 
after mentioning the function and value of ash ingredients, states— 

“3\) sum up, it may be said that of the ingredients of the ash some are of 
vital importance in the economy of both })lants and animals. Others, though normally 
present, are probably not indispensalde, but may be of use indirectly. From the 
point of view of the practical feeder, they are all unimj)ortant inasmuch as they 
are always present in the natural food of the animals. If the food be sufticiont in 
quantity and suitable in other resi)ects, it will certainly contain enough ‘mineral 
salts’ for all ordinary purposes. It is unnecessary, therefore, to add any ash 
ingredients, except common salt, to the ordinary rations of animals.” 

The following extracts are from “Feeds and Feeding Abridged,” Henry and 
Morrison, 1926: — 

“The common feeding stuff contain all the necessary mineral salts, at least in 
small amounts. As a rule, the roughages, except some of the straws, are much 
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richer than tJie grains in mineral matter. Moreover, the body is probably able to 
use many of the mineral comijounds over and over again, taking them back again 
into the circulation after having lyeen used. Therefore, for most animals which 
have finished their growth, the usual rations containing good quality roughage furnish 
sufficient mineral matter, exce])t common salt. As shown later, it is advisable to 
supply farm animals common salt in addition to that in their feed. Since large 
amounts of lime and jihosjdioriis are needed to build the skeleton, these elements 
may fall short in rations for young animals. Also, as is pointed out later, high- 
producing dairy cows may sornetimeH be benefited by a mineral sui)j)lement furnishing 
calcium (lime) and phosphorus, for milk is very rich is these mineral nutrients. 
Over 90 per cent, of the mineral matter in the skeleton consists of calcium and 
phosphorus. When the supply of either of these is low in the feed, thei skeleton 
acts as a storehouse, doling out these mineral elements so that the life processes 
of the body may continue normally for a time. But such withdrawal of mineral 
matter from the bones makes them porous and brittle. Indeed, in certain localities 
where the hay and other roughages are unusually low in calcium and ])hosphoru8, 
due to the poverty of the soil in these elements, the bones of fiirm animals may 
become so brittle that they break with surprising ease, &e. fortunately, roughage 
from the legumes, such as clover, alfalfa, and cowjjea hay, is rich in phosphorus 
and especially in calcium, &c. When tliere is danger of a deficiency of either 
cfilcinm or phosphorus, it is wise to add a supply to the ration, (.alcium may be 
-furnished cheaply in ground limestone or w^ood ashes, and both calcium and phos¬ 
phorus ill ground rock phosphate, ground bone, or l)onc ash. 

The foregoing extracts denote that the fact that mineral salts in stock foods 
was esvsential was recognised, but that in later years the possibility of a. sliortage 
of these ingredients in stock foods empliasised, and within the last few years a large 
amount of inyestigational work has been conducted in different countries of the 
world in connection with ]»astures, and tlie mineral content of their herbage. Mention 
of a few only of these researches will bo made here. 


Experience in Other Countries. 

Theiler, Green, and du Toit (1) reported that, owing to the hnv phosphorus 
content in soils of a large area of the Union of Bouth Africa, a relationship between 
phosphorus deficiency of tlie pasture's of these areas and aphospliorosis in cattle 
was found. Davis (2) points out a connection between low' milk supply and low 
percentage of phosfdiorus in crops and soils in the Bihar district of India. Arm¬ 
strong (8) concludes that the best gra 2 ing land is always associated with soils 
rich in available phosphates and that inferior herbage of pasture is generally due 
either to the soils lieing deficieut in available ])hosphat(‘s or in bad mechanical 
condition. 

In a paper of this length it is impossible to give even a brief summary of the 
comprehensive work, “Investigation on the Mineral Contents of I’astore Grass and 
its Effect on Herbivora,^^ by Elliott, Orr, Wood, and collaborators (4), of which 
five reports are already published, but one or two extracts of tliese reports arc 
given below. 

Elliott and Crichton (5)—“Pasture analyses .show that these grave mineral 
deficiencies do actually occur in large pastoral areas, and that these areas are 
correlated with high stock death rates. The mineral elements of the ration are 
therefore no less important to the ]>astoral farmer than to any other stock feeder. 

Godden (6)—“The percentage of silica-free ash in the ‘not eaten^ grass 
from the hill pastures is only approximately 50 per cent, of that in the ‘eaten’ grass. 
This deficiency is fairly uniformly distributed over the ash constitutents with the 
possii)le exception of sodium.” 

Godden (7)—“Analytical data are recorded which indicate that the application 
of artificial fertilisers to grass land may result in considerable modifications in the 
mineral content of the herlwige of these pastures. The constitutents which appear 
to show the biggest ^^ariations are calcium and potassium and, to a lesser extent, 
phosphorus. Coupled with any marked increase in the calcium content of the 
herbage, there is generally to be found an increase in the percentage of nitrogen. ’ ’ 

Australian Pastures. 

In connection with stock feeding in Australia it has to be recognised that there 
are areas of land, both on the coast and inland, that are deficient in phosphates, 
and also that, by a method of continuous cropping or of grazing w ithout some means 
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taken to at least maintain the phosphate content of the soil, these ^reas 
aie continually being increased. It is not contended that phosphate deficiency is 
the sole factor in causing the breaking down of what was once good grazing land, 
but it is thought that such deficiency is a big factor, and at times the determining 
factor. I 

In feeding dairy cattle, tin* system of allowing the stock to graze upon cultivated 
fodder crops for a certain time and then turning the stock into grazing j)addocks 
is becoming a somewhat usual practice in Queensland, and it is thought in other 
States also. 

The actual detorniination of tlie amount of nutrient and mineral obtained by 
atock feeding in the above-mentioned way becomes a difficult i>roblem, for, the 
different rates of feeding by the individual animal, and the growth of tlie grazing 
areas of both fodder and grass, whether regular or irregular, will have to be taken 
into consideration. If the stock are herded on a restricted area and the fodder 
grazed iwactically to the ground, a fair estimation of the food consumed will be 
])Ossible. As in the case of feeding weighed rations, the financial aspect has to be 
considered, so also when the abovt* method is followed the experience of the stock 
feeder will be called u])on to decide how long to graze his stock upon any particular 
fodder crop to obtain tlu^ most profitable returns. 


Variation of Feeding Values—Queensland Experience. 

The variation in feeding value of pasturage at different periods of growth has 
always had some r**cognition, but within the last few years more detailed deter¬ 
minations have been made of the nutrients existing in pasturage iu different stages 
of growth. 

lii'ferring to the protein ('Oiitent of grass at different stages of growdh, the 
following figures are extracted from Annual Re])ort (1914), J. 0. Briinnich, Agricul¬ 
tural Chemist, Department of Agriculture, Queensland. The percentage of crude 
]«rotein is calculated on water-free material, and this figure is extracted from 
analyses of grass samples collected as representing different stages of growth: — 


Paspalurn dilataitdn (Esk District). 

Crude Ibotein. 

Young, thinly grassed, Yhirch, 


1914.. .. 15.64 

Ylidgrowth, May, 1914 .. 10.80 

Mature, March, 1914 . . 6.35 

Alidgrowth, May, 1914 . . 9.93 


I Flinders Crass (Cuiiiiamulla 

I ^ District). 

I (Vude l*rotein, 

i Winter, matured, August, 1913 4.52 

I <Iitto .3.83 

! Midgrowth, March, 1914 . . 7.90 


Mitchell (Jrass (Cumiamulla District). 

(Yude Protein, 


Winter, mature, August, 1913 . . . . 4.02 

Midgrovvth, Majch, 1914 .. .. .. 8.TO 

Winter, mature, August, 1913 . . . . 3.79 

Midgrowth, March, 1914 . . . . . . 7.90 

A])])roachirig maturity, May, 1914 . . 5.45 


Wood, Blunt, and Stewart (8) have made a very com})rehensi\e investigation 
eoncerning the nutritive value of pasture undt*r a system of frequent cutting 
r(*Heinbling the conditions of close grazing. This investigation shows that when 
grass is kept short by grazing a high protein ]>ercentage is maintained throughout 
the whole season, ami that, conqunred with grass alloweii to grow until suitable for 
haymaking, although the hay crop yielded much more di*y matter per acre, it 
only yiehled about two thirds of the amount of digestible ])rotein obtained in the 
herbage from the ])astiire plot. Still further, the fibre of the pasture grass was 
found to be much more digestible than the fibre of the hay crop, being digestibU* 
almost to the same extent as the carbohydrates. The pasture as treated favoured 
iucreawd clover growth. It should also be mentioned that the soil in Avhich the 
imsture vras grown contained very satisfactory amounts of available phosphate and 
|)otash. 

In this report it is mentioned that cutting the grass Avith motor mower s^pid 
grazing, in certain respects, is not strictly comparable, as the mower is non-selcctive 
and animals show tendency to graie certain licrbage and leaA’e the rest to grow 
coarse. 

The grass frequently cut as in this investigation was found to have a narrow 
nutritive ratio, and it. is mentioned that if any supplementing is required when 
grass is fed in this manner, a carbohydrate and not protein concentrate should 
fee used. 
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W is stated ‘‘that the results of the investigations arc only applicable to such, 
pastures as are kept short by being grazed to their fullest capacity. ’ ’ 

The foregoing illustrations are sufficient to emphasize the fact that the protein, 
content is higher in the younger stages of grass growth. 

The Importance of Protein Content of Pastures. 

In Australia the fact that young pasturage has higher protein content than: 
that of matured growth has been to some extent recognised. It has been related' 
that a dairy farmer has fenced off his grazing area in order that the herd might 
graze over one paddock one day per week. The animals under such practice shoubb 
according to the illustrations mentioned^ obtain more protein than if grazed on 
more matured grass. 

The importance and necessity of a sufficiency of mineral matter in the pastures 
and crops eaten by animals for their healthy growth has been mentioned, but 
the protein content of the feed is also of the very greatest importance. The animal 
requires adequate quantities of the various nutrients and accessories of a feed, 
but this paper is dealing only with the mineral and protein content of pasturage, 
and a close connection exists iK'tween these substances. Clovers and cultivate<l 
legumes are characterised by having a high protein and mineral content, the last 
containing a high })ercentage of both jdiosphonis and caleium,. especially of calcium. 

Phosphatic and Lime Deficiency in Soils. 

As before mentioned, the soils of a large portion of our grazing an‘as are 
deficient in phosphates, and also it may be stated in some cases a deficiency in 
lime occurs. Therefore it naturally follows pastures growing in above-mentioiuMl 
soils are deficient in legume growth, but where climatic conditions arc favourable 
upon application of ])hosphatic fertilisers a good growth of clover has resulted. 

It is known that by means of bacteria existing in nodules upon their roots the 
leguminous crops obtain their nitrogen from the air, and it is stated that leguminous, 
growth in pasturage increases the nitrogen content of the other grasses of the 
pasturage. 

Bear (9) writes—“As to whetlier any associated non-legumes are benefited l)y 
nitrogen fixed by the nodule organisms is uncertain. While the content of the 
nitrogen of the associated non-legume has been shown to be increased, this may 
be by reason of the favourable effect of the legume on nitrification./ ’ 

Legumes in Pastures. 

Iji connection with this matter Murray (10), in a j)a})er, “Meadow and Pastures’^ 
gives a very interesting exj>laiiation of the beneficial results of legume growth in 
pasturage. In this article it is pointed that in the early stages of growth tlu're 
is little difference in the nutritive value of the several varieties of grass, but towards 
maturity the digestibility of the organic matter is modified. Again, it is stated that 
heavy dressing of soluble nitrogenous fertilisers accelerate the formation of fibre* 
and that phosphatic manures have a contrary eflect; and experiments arc quoted 
showing that the nutritive value of hay was depressed by the application of 
ammonium sulphate and that in other cases by the application of basic slag or 
superphosphate much more mutton w'as obtained from the land than where suck 
ai)plications were not made. 

Mention is made of the acceptance of the idea that, owing to the accnmiilation 
of nitrogen in the soil by growth of clover, pastures were improved; then why should 
this clover-accumulated nitrogen, which it is believed must be transformed into^ 
nitrates before being utilised by other plants, be regarded as more beneficial or less 
harmful than nitrogen in the form of sulphate of ammonia—which in the al)ove- 
mentioned experiment was not beneficial? 

Murray explains this, writing as follows:— 

“The key to the mystery appears to be that in pastures the clovers not only 
collect nitrogen, but they also regulate the gux>ply. In a previous article (31) the 
author pointed out that both the quantitative and qualitative results dejjeTul not 
only upon the amounts, but also, to a very large extent, upon the relative propor¬ 
tions in which the various fertilising ingredients are i)resent in tlie soil. At jjresiuit 
paly the nitrogen and phosphoric acid need be considered. Now, clovers require 
more phosphates than fho grassies—about twice as much per acre—and any 
deficiency, in this respect tells much more heavily against the former than against 
the latto^ a»d the growth of clover is restricted. The supply of nitrogen does not 
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thcroforti increase beyond the amount of phosphates for which it is suitable. When 
the amount of availa ble phosphoric acid in the soil is* increased by apjilication of 
j)hosphatic fertilisers, a marked increase in the amount of clover in the herbage 
.almost invariably follows. The supply of nitrogen, which is necessary for the growth 
of grasses, is thus increased, but the quality of the fodder is not deteriorated, 
liecause the quantity of nitrogen accumulated in this way is never in excess of the 
nmoiint of phosphate for which it is suitable.’^ 

Queensland Grasses. 

From a review of a large number of analyses of Queensland grasses which have 
been published in the annual rejiorts 1909, 1912, and 1914 of J. C. Brunni(di, 
Agricultural Chemist, the great variation of the crude i^rotein content of these 
grasses cut at different stages of their growth will be very noticeable. And when 
stock, through one cause or another, have nothing practically to eat but the matured 
low protein-content grass, which at this stage will also have a. very low digestion 
coeftii'ient, it will follow thaf through protein deficiency the growth and constitution 
of the stocli will be seriously affected. 

Bninnich (12) reports protein starvation as being one of the c^iuses of death 
of sheep feeding upon Mitchell grass hay containing 2.01 per cent, crude protein. 

Factors Requiring Urgent Consideration. 

Judging then from what has been already state<l in this paper and* referring 
to stock feeding in Queensland, it would ap})ear that mineral (phosphorus and 
calcium) and ])rotein deficiency are two factors that require urgent consideration.. 

In tlie case of those stock feeders whose grjizing areas are climatically suitable 
for a more or less continuous clover growth, the apidication of phos])hatic fertilisers 
to the ])asturc would remedy both deficiencies. 

Even when late and irregular rainfall causes a sj>asmodic clover gi’owth, the 
nitrogen accumulated by this growth would, according to reference (10), be 
utilised by the nondeguminous growth. And where top dressing with j)hosj)hati(* 
fertilisers of only r(‘stricted grazing area, is consi<lered profitable, any further require¬ 
ment of miiu’ral matter or ])rotein must be supplied by plios[>hatic licks and feed 
stulfs with high protein content. 

The unique position of clovers in the leguminous growth of pasturage is 
recognised, and so far they only have been mentioned, but in the greater porportion 
of tlie grazing areas of Queensland the climatic conditions are unsuitable for clover 
growth. Tt is thought therefore that there is a very large amount of investigational 
work to be done in conm*ction with discovering, if jmssible, leguminous herbage, 
indigenous or imported, most suitable for the }»asturage of each particular district. 
As liefore stated, the ash analyses of the legumes show that these [)lants require a 
ph'iitiful suj)j)ly of phosphorus and calcium f(»r their growth, and it is not inferred 
that any legume is likely to be discovered that is exceptional in regard to the above- 
mentioned requirements. 

As with other plants, the different legumes have root systems ranging from 
■shallow to deep-rooted, and with the deep-rooted varieties, the roots having contact 
with a, larger soil area, the possibility occurs of their being able to obtain more 
plant food than shallow-rooted varieties, and also of being more suitable to drought}" 
conditions. 


Central and Western Queensland Grazing Areas—Soil Analysis. 

From analyses made in the Queensland Agricultural Chemical Laboratory of 
soils from the Central and Western grazing areas, it is seen that there is very 
marked deficiency in j)hosphorus combined with, as a general rule, good calcium 
and potash content. It is thought then one important factor causing the very 
liigh mortality in lambing, which has become more apparent in latter years, in 
certain grazing areas is the gradual depletion of available phosphates in the soils 
of these areas; the constitution of the ewes being weakened by an insufficient 
amount of mineral matter and protein in their feed. 

The principal grass of the pasturage, owing to insufficient phosphorus, grows 
to maturity rapidly, and is therefore liable to contain a relatively low amount of 
•<ligestible nutrients, as illustrated in (10). 

Also, owing to the-want of any soil plant food there is the probability of 
change in the botanical composition of the edible herbs and shrubs of a pasturage 
loccurring, resulting in a less nutritive growth becoming established. 
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The Value of Suitable Stock Licks. 

With stock grazing on‘such country the use of phosphatic licks, together with 
top drcKSsing with x>hosiihatic fertilisers (ctfecting an increased legume growth), at 
least some paddocks to used for sick and stud stock, will undoubtedly improve the 
constitution of the stock, and lower the high mortality. 

The gradual exiiaustion of the soil ])hosphate8 may have caused the lowering 
of the legume content of the herbage, and when consideration is given to the fact 
that stock show instinctive preference in grazi^ legume growth, it is possible for 
such growth to have been entirely depletxxl, and in such causes, even with top dressing,, 
it is thought quicker and more profitable results would be obtained by planting 
suitable legumes in the herbage. 

In Queensland some stockowmers have followed the recommendation of the 
Agricultural Chemist, J. C. Brunnich, and have supplied their stock with a lick 
composed mainly of Nauru phosphate with salt, and rei)orts have been received 
stating the very beneficial results obtained by using such licks. 

That recognition of the value of jdjosphatic licks is taking place is evidenced 
by the statement of one Brisbane firm that within the last fifteen months 400 tons 
of Nauru phosphate have been sold to stockowners for purposes of stock lick • 
also, prepared jihosphatic licks are now uj)on the market. 

It is to be liojied the demand for Nauru phosphate rock, both for fertiliser 
and lick purposes, will ultimately be large enough to allow the landing and grinding 
of this rock to l)e a commercial undertaking in (^neenshind, thus allowing the ground 
rock to be sold at a lower price. 


Conclusion. 

This paper has been concerned with only i)hosphate and i)rotejn deficic'iicy in 
stock feed; that deficiency in other constituents of feed may cause serious trouble 
is recognised. 

The very comprehensive ])rogramme of investigational work U})on the subject 
of Animal Nutrition in the Uommonwcaltli, as outlined by Professor T. Brailsford 
Robertson in ^‘The Journal for Scientifie and Industrial Research,vol. 1., No. 1., 
will yield, in its accomplishnumt, information of the greatest importance both to 
the investigator in animal nutrition and the stock feedei’. 
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(7) Godden, J. Agric. Sci., 16-98. 

(8) Woodman, Blunt, and Stewart, J. Agric. Sci., 16-2U5 and 17-209. 

(9) Bear, Soil Management, 1924. 

(10) Murray, ^nAndilisers and Feeding Stuifs Journal,” v(d. xi., 1926, p. 85. 

(11) Murray. ” Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Journal, vol. ix., No. 21. 

(12) Brunnich, ^‘Queensland Agric. Journal,” March, 1926. 


“A MOST USEFUL JOUMNALU^ 

A Gym'jne farmer ivrite ^— 

“If gives me great pleasure to renew my subscription to a most useful 
* Journal. No farmer slumld he without it. Duri7ig the year I have recom- 
7Yiended it to some of my 7ieighhours, who did not even know such Journal 
mm in ewistence. In one i/natamre I was gh^en a subscription to send at once 
for it. This farmer is very pleased with if, the only thmg lie is sorry 
dbout is that he had not heard of it before. Wishing the Journal that 
access which it deserves.’* 






Plate 7.—A Green Manuring Crop (Cowpea) at Palmwoods. 
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T^E PRINCIPLES OF BEE-KEEPING. 


FEEDING AND BREEDING FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES. 

By RUPEET HOLMES, Poultry and Bee Instructor, Queensland Agricultural 

College, Gatton. 

It is important that the beginner should clearly understand the principles 
underlying successful bee-keeping. A colony of bees consists of fertile queen, a 
large number of worker bees, and during summer a certain proportion of drones 
(males), together with their combs and brood. The strength of a healthy (polony 
depends on the vigour and laying power of the queen, who is at her best in her 
second season. A queen hatched in October 1924, will be at her best in September 
1925. She should be replaced by a young one in 1926 by requeening. Queens may 
either be purchased, or be raised by different methods, which will be described 
later. The economy of a hive dejiends on (1) the generation of sufficient warmth 
in the brood nest (by means of the heat from the bodies of the clustering bees) 
to such a point as will stimulate the production of eggs and enable the young 



Plate 8.—Honey House, Queensland Aoricultubal College, Gatton. 


bees to be reared; (2) the nursing of the lar\’8e and the cleansing of the cells for 
the queen to lay in; (3) the collection of the pollCn, water, and nectar for food; 
(4) the building of storage comb; and the collection Of nectar for future supplies 
of honey. The first three of these conditions must be fulfilled before the last 
can begin; it is, therefore, only by means of a large and vigorous surplus population 
that a colony can gather enough stores for its future use, and provide surplus 
honey for the bee-keeper. The aim of the bee-keeper is to keep his colonies strong; 
weak colonies are always unprofitable. 

Colonies for Wintering. 

Many bee-keepers make the mistake of attempting to winter colonies by artificial 
increase# Colonies that for various reasons have become reduced in numbers are in 
sucK a %eak condition that they often do not survive the cold weather, or the long 
confinement in the hive during the winter. In order to avoid failure increase should 
be tnade*^^^^e^ the season so that by the end of February at least four combs 

ara^fillM ^ith brood and well covered by bees. The colonies must then be built up 
durm|; March and April until they are sufficiently strong to winter successfully. 
Colonies covering less than four combs at the end of Feoruary should be united 
to fq|in stronger ones. After selecting two or more weak colonies for union move 
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them gradually together. Allow them to remain two days in this position and then 
in the evening of the second day unite them in one hive. 

This is carried out as follows: — First remove all combs in each colony which 
are not covered with bees. Then, after selecting and caging the better qu(;en in 
the p('rmanent hive remove the other queen or queens. The bee-covered combs are 
placed in tliis permanent hive. The empty liive or hives are then removed. The 
operation is completed by releasing the caged (|ueen forty-eight hours after the 
colonies have been united. The proc(‘ss of building iij) is carried out by gradual 
addition of frames fitted ^vith full shecds of foundation and in this way the strength 
of the colonies increases. 

Feeding to Increase Brood Rearing. 

In most districts few nectar yiedding flowers are In })looin after March onward, 
and only a small quantity of natural food can, th(^reforc, l)e collected by the bees. 
It is most necessary, therefore, in such districts, to su])plement the natural food 
supply by feeding witli syru]). This syrup must always be fed at tliis time of the 
year through a slow' feeder, giving just sufficient for the xiurpose, otherwise, if a 
rapid feeder is used, the bees will store the surjdus syruf) in tlie oells. Syrup for 
fe(‘ding can lx* made from ordinary wdiite cane sugar Iiy dissolving each jiound 
of sugar in half a jiint of water by heating over tlie fire, in order to ])revent robbing 
the entramx* to the hives must not be w-ider than A in. during the whole of the time 
feeding is taking ])lace, and the syrup, which should be w'anued, must be given latt' 
in the evening. 

Feeding Candy. 

If it is douldful whether the supply of food contaiiu'd in the comlis is sufficient 
to carry the bees through to the following sjudug then feed candy. A cake of 
candy should Ix' jdaced over the brood nest, and the candy sup])ly should ix* 
renewed from time to time if required. (Mainly can be jinqiared as follow^s: — In 
a clejin pan tlu're should be jih'KX'd three |)Ounds of white sugar, half a ])i.nt of water, 
and as much cixxim of tartar as can be heaped on a sixpenny ])iece. The pan 
should 1)0 stood beside tlu* fire, stirred occasionally until the sugar is dissolve<l, and 
then placed on tlx' tire and stirred continually. Whmi it has lieen boiling two 
minutes the ])an should be removixi and ])laced in cold water, until the sugar liegins 
to cloud. The mixture should then be stirred W'ell, and jioured into s.aucers 
lined with jiaper and allowed to cool. 

PoHen Substitutes. 

Tliis naturally brings us to a consi<h'ration of jiollen shortages. Honey is the 
heat and energy forming ixirtion of the bee \s diet, and if in the protein footstuff 
pollen is hiissing or defiident, the young larva, must suffer. Pollen under analysis 
contains ingrixlients similar to |xm-llour. Bees, when pushed, will accejit a numlier 
of substance's such as flour (wheaten or rye) or oatmeal. A good plan is to jilace 
a number of flat trays containing flour about the ajiiary. The bees carry the flour 
to the hive. I have had success by mixing pea-meal with a pinch of salt, and working 
it into a thick [laste with honey. The ])aste is plastered on to an empty eomb, giving 
it direetly^ to the lirood nest. Most hives in winter have no brood or eggs, and this 
is to be preferred when no natural pollen is available in the late autumn. 

Taking a normal season on early spring about the end of August, all colonies 
should be overhauled to see they are not sliort of food. Food in this case means 
honey and X)ollcn. If there is a shortage I wouhl suggest the pea-meal mixture 
with honey and salt worked into a stiff batter with 5 }>er cent, white of egg. 
Take a table knife and press the batter into an em])ty comb, which should then be 
given to the l)ee8, on the outside of the brood nest. 


A CREDITABLE PUBLICATION. 

Thus a Kilcoy farmer — 

^‘7 enclose h-er^with a postal note for Ss.^ being subscription for another 
three years to your fine Journdi. As a publication it is a credit to the 
Editor and stafi\ the Department of Agriculture^ and the State of Queens- 
lamd. Wishing the Agriailtural Journal the continued success it deserves A ^ 


B 
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RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 

Table showing the Average Rainfall for the Month of May, 1928 in the Agri 
CULTURAL Districts, together with Total Rainfall during May 1928 and 1927 
FOR Comparison. 



Avkmagk 

TrTAL 

1 

Avkragk 

Total 


Rainfall, 

Rainfall. 

I 

Ratnfall. 

Rainfall. 

Divisions; iind Stations. 


No. of 


1 

i 

! divisions and Stations. 


No. of 

1 




Years’ 

May, 

1 Mhv. 

ii 


Years’ 

Mav, 

w»y. 



Re- 

1928. 

i 1927. 

li 


Re- 

I 1928. 

1927. 


1 

cords. 


i 

ij 


cords. 

i 


North Coast. 

i 




1 South Coast — 






1 In. 


In. 

In. 

Continued: 

In. 


’ In. 

' In. 

Atherton . 

1-98 

26 

I 103 

0 81 

1 Nambour. 

5 02 

31 

1 2*97 

! 0*06 

Cairns 

1-19 

45 

2*38 

1*10 

Nanango ... 

1-55 

I 45 

j 0*94 

1 0 

Cardwell . 

S-57 

5.5 

174 

0*26 

1 Rockhampton 

1T)0 

40 

i oil 

0*09 

Cookt<»wn. 

2 98 

51 

0 62 

0-45 

i Wood fora 

2-95 

40 

2 *57 

0 

Herberton .. 

l‘«4 

40 

0 64 

0-.58 

i 





Ingham . 

3-42 

31 

1-17 

1*58 

! 





Innisfail . 

12 31 

46 

9 07 

9*82 

Darling Doims. 





Mossman . 

sm 

14 

T37 

i 112 

1 





Townsville. 

1-33 

56 

0 

i 0 03 

Dalby . 

1'34 

57 

0*88 

0 






Emu Vale 

117 

31 

0*64 

0 






Jimbour. 

1 23 

39 

1-43 

0 

Central Coast. 





Miles . 

1-55 

42 

074 

0 






fttanthorr>e 

1-91 

54 

1*38 

014 

Ayr. 

1-18 

40 

0 

003 

Toowoomba 

2 22 

55 

179 

0*08 

Bowen . 

1*30 

56 

0*06 

0*11 

Warwick. 

1*57 

62 

0*95 

0 

Charters Towers ... 

078 

45 

0 

i 0 




1 


Mackay . 

3'81 

56 

2*43 

1 0-59 



j 

1 


Proserpine. 

4-63 

24 

123 

1 0*48! 






St. Lawrence 

1*80 

56 

079 

1 0-08 

Maranoa. 



i 






I 

Roma . 

1*48 

i 

53 

0*40 : 

0 06 

South Coast. 










Biggenden ... 

1*82 

28 

171 

0-13 






Bundabtrrg. 

2 70 

44 

0-86 

018 

State FarmSy <Ssc. 





Brisbane . 

2 80 

77 

1-82 

0 02 






Caboolture... 

2-92 

40 

1-67 

0 

Bungeworgorai ... 

0-69 

12 

0-42 

0*04 

Childers . 

2*25 

32 

()-98 

0 10 

Gatton College ... 

170 

27 

1-36 

0 03 

Croham hurst 

4 92 

35 

412 

012 

Gindie . 

0*99 

27 

0 

0 

Esk. 

2 03 

40 

219 

0-02 

lleriiiitage 

T26 

20 

0-65 1 

0 

Gayndah . 

1-57 

66 

009 

0 

Kairi . 

1 *99 

12 

1*52 1 


Gympie . 

2-96 

67 

214 

016 

Sugar Experiment 

3'44 

29 

2-03 j 

113 

Kilkivan . 

1-89 1 

48 

0-82 

Oil 

iStation, Mackay 



j 


Maryborough 

3*18 I 

66 

1*16 

0 12 

Warren . 

0*95 

12 

... 1 

0 


NOTE.—The averages have been compiled from official data during the periods indicated; but the 
totals for May this year, and for the same period of 1927, having been compiled from 
telegraphic reports, are subject to revision. 

GEORGE G. BOND, 

Divisional Meteorologist. 


* If you like the ^ Journal,^ kindly bringr it under the notice of 
your neighbonrs who are not already snbscrlbers* To farmerti it is 
free and the annual chargee of one shilling: is merely to coyer postage 
for the twelye months. 
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SHEEP IN THE WHEATGROWING PROGRAMME. 

The vnliu^ of fallowing is now reeojjjnivsed liy all capable farmers. Fallo\viii«;, 
however, can only j;ive the liest retnrus when combined witli slieej), and it actually 
])rovides the ojij ortunity for kee])ing sheep. Where fallowint^ is not ])raetis“d the 
straw is burjit off, and the land is ]'louj 4 he<l for the succeedinj>' crop; but under 
a fallowing system il is not tuxa'ssary to burn the straw, for the stubbh* ('an lx* 
grazed with shee}) six or seven niontiis after harvest. A great deal of the straw 
is eaten and tlie balance is brok(‘n aJid trampled into the ground, and is generally 
[iut into such a state tliat it can be plough(‘d under easily without the textiii'C of 
the land being int(‘rferi‘(:l with. 

In tlie old world gieat value is attached to farmyard manure, the basis of 
vvhicdi is straw. Tt is not yet })ossible, in this c(miitry of high labour costs, to adopt 
reaping and thr(*r>hing and tiu* piaxluction of farmyard manure for tin* niaintt'iiaiK'i* 
of soil fertility. The* grazing of she(‘p on tlie straw and the ploughing under of the 
residues, liowc'ver, is a ^’(‘ry fair substitute*, and has the advantage, wlii('h a]>p(*als 
to all of us, of ix'ing a]>i>licabh‘ at no outlay for labour. If, howevi'r, the crop is 
inf(‘cted with dist'ase .such as flag smut, foot rot, or take-all, then the wisest ]dan 
is to burn tin* stubbh* e‘arly, cultivati the land, and sow' an early cro)* of oats to 
provide fi'ed. 

A very undesiralde* tVatun* of farming in our wheat districts is its one-('ro]> 
nature*. Such a system tends to deplete the lt*rti!ity of the land and to ('ucourage 
wi*eds and diseases. Snnn* of these---wild oats among the weeds and take-all among 
the disease's—h'vy ht'avy toll u]M)n our crojes, and the only ])racti('able method of 
dealing with them is by rotation. In practically all the* wheat districts wheat 
is the only sal(*able e'l'O]) which can be raised; but oats, barley, Sudan grass, and 
others can lx* growm as fodder crops and can be turned to ace'ount by me'ans 
of sheep. By the* use, therefore, ed’ sheep, we* can apply one of the great iiriiudjiles 
of good farming—rotation of crops.— “A. & B.' ’ NoiTes, N.8.W., Dept. Ag. 



Plate 9.—Cutting and Carting Greenstuff to Pigs 

This may be even a better proposition than grazing during ver^ moist seasons when 
the ground is soft. There are occasions^ too, when it pays better to cut and cart 
lucerne than to allow pigs to graze on the crop. This farmer is gathering the daily 
supply for his brood sows and young stock. 
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PIG FARMERS’ SCHOOL AT GATTON. 


A Comprehensive Programme. 

(Queensland’s first pig farmers’ seliool was held at the Queensland Agricultural 
High School ajid College at (latton during the middle weeks of June. The school 
reveah'd a luwv ])hase of usefulness of the College and its excellent service to the rural 
industries of the State. It was the outcome of a suggestion by Mr. E. J. Shelton, 
Instructor in Uig Raising of the Department of Agriculture and Stock, and is the first 
school which lias resulted from a full co-ordination between that branch of the service 
and the l)(‘i>artment of Public Instruction. Professor .1. K. Murray, Principal of the 
(Jollege, who also holds the Chair of Agriculture at the Queensland IJniv^ersity, 
and Mr. Shelton organised the course on lines similar to the successful annual tr<actor 
and dairy schools conducted at the College, liectures and practical dcnnonstrations 
were given daily by members of the C’ollege staff and instructors of the Agricultural 
Dejiartmmt. 

Parmers and farmers’ sons from the South Coast, Darling Dowms, and from the 
North beyond Mai'kay made uj> the personnel of the school. The enrolment was not 
ijuite as larg(‘ ;is expected, but in the circumstances this was rattier an advantage, for 
while th(‘ College is in ordinary session accommodation is limited. As it was class- 
jooms had to be turned into temporary dormitories. 

A Practical Programme. 

Each fort'uoon was devoted to lectures for which then' w(*re three daily si'ssions, 
commencing at S a.m. The afternoons w'ore taken up with practical demonstrations 
in the piggc'ries. Prior to the regular evening session a (piestion period, from 7 p.m. to 
7.4o ]>.m., w'as fixed. IiKpiiries into all phases of farm work were; inviti'd, and these 
were answered by the instructors. For the night gatherings a course of sjiecial 
lecture's on general subjects was firovided. During the currency of the school sjK'cial 
visits to the liacon factories at Oxley (Foggitt, .lones. Limited ) and Murarri(‘ 
((Queensland C’o-o|>erative Bacon Company) were arrang(*d, and this proved one of the 
most imj)ortant and instructive features of the school. E\ei‘y assistance and sympathy 
was forthcoming trom the managements of the several bacoji fa('tori(*s, from which 
samj)l(\s of excellent foodstuffs were supplied to the school without charg('. Tin* benefit 
of bringing the farmers into closer contact with the factories and impressing them 
with their re(juirem(*nts, so that the wmrk of developing the industry might be 
co-ordinated and ('ontinuous from breeding to ultimate market disi)os.al of the product, 
wais ap])reciated by all. 

\Tsits to some of the larger piggeries near Brisbane were also arranged. 

The Lecture Syllabus. 

Lectures listed as follow were delivered in the course of the scliool: — 

Bre('ding, Feeding, and the Characteristics of the several families of Pigs: 
Mr. 7^]. J. Bhelton. 

J’riiiciples of Feeding and Microbiology: l^rofessor J. 7\. Murray. 

Animal Husbandry: Mr. A. J. McKenzie, 

7^\)dder Croj)s for T^igs: Professor J. K. Murray and Messrs. A. J. McKenzie 
and T, Hraham. 

Marketing Methods and T^roblcms: Mr. .1. A. Heading, ('hairman of Directors, 
(Queensland Co-operative Bacon Factory. 

I’ig Hygiene: Mr. 17. (L (Theeseman, Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

Pure Breeders’ Societies: Mr. J. H. Wliittaker, President of the Pure Breeders’ 
Society. 

Pig Club Organisation: Mr. A. G. Aitchison, Department of Puldic Instruction. 

The Pig Industry: Mr. R S. Maynard, Editor *^Live Stock Bulletin.” 

Biology: Professor E. J. Goddard, Dean of Faculty of Agriculture, Queensland 
University. 

Agricultural Education: Professor J. K. Murray. 

The Value of Publicity to the Pig Industry: Mr. J. F. F. Reid, Editor of 

* Publications, Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

Overseas Experiences in the Bacon Trade: Mr. G. Sctch. 

Bacteriology: Mr. C. Pound, Government Bacteriologist. 

Commercial Pig Farming: Messrs. R. G. Watson and C. H. Jamieson, and 
Staff Captain Alexander, of the Salvation Army Boys’ Home, Riverview. 

Show Preparation of Pigs: Mr. Howies, Royal National Agricultural Society. 

Lectures on General Subjects: Mr. E. J. Dunlop, Department of Public 

• Instruction. 
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Field Demonstrations. 

FrjU'tical field deinoiiatratiens in every phase of animal husbandry relating to pig 
raising were an inif)ortant daily activity of the school, and in these the Principal, 
Pjofessor Murray, Messrs. Shelton and McKenzie were assisted by Messrs. A. Severns 
and H. Noble of the College staff. The senior students of the College also attended 
all lectures and deinonstrations. 

The farmers attending the school elected a committee to assist in its management, 
consisting of Messrs. W. E. Muspratt, Boyne Valley (Chairman) ; M. J. Brosnan, 
(Mifton; and A. A. Hanson, Jandowae. The spirit and camaraderie of the school was 
(xcellent, and speaking in appreciation of the course Mr. Musi>ratt said: “Most 
farmers are like ns—they have pigs because they have cows, and they are working in 
the dark as far as the pigs are concerned. We want to know how to get something 
wliich will give us the quickest return and give what the bacon factories want, to get 
in the £ s. d. for our pigs. We consider ourselves \'ery lucky to be able to get the 
chance this school gives us to learn what we need to know. ’ ’ 

The school was rim very inexpensively for the students. The total cost of board 
and tuition for tlie two weeks, exclusive of fares and the cost of the factory trips, was 
£2 Us. (id. 


CARE AND HANDLING OF PIGS. 

A special notice, as set out hereunder, has been issiual to i)ig farmers, carriers, 
loading agents, and officials: — 

(Queensland bacon-ciirers affirm that the ])ig farnu'rs of this State siiffer loss to 
the extent of thousands of pounds sterling annually tlirough careless handling of live 
pigs in transit to market. This is the result of excessive bruising and damage*, deaths 
in transit, &c. 

Your attention is specially drawn to the following general recommendations: — 

Remember that the great demand now is for ])rime light to medium weight 
fleshy bacon pigs. 

See that your jiigs are prop(‘rly fed and “ toi)ped up ” on grain food for 
several we(*ks before markc'ting. 

(Jive your pigs amfdc exercise during the growing and “toi)ping up” stages. 
Do not kecf) your pigs closely confined in small sti(‘s, as this is conducive to 
overfatness and to soft, flabby fat. 

Allow your pigs clean drinking water at all times, and ])rovide shade and 
})rotection from the effects of the weather. 

Be careful to market at correct weight; you should weigh your ])igs regularly 
and accustom them to being handled and driven. Ask your factory for 
their current schedule of weights and prices. 

Avoid lieating the jjigs with whips, rods, or sticks; every time you strike them 
you inflict a bruise which reduces the animals’ value. 

Do not feed your j)igs on the morning of desi)atch (they travel lietter on an 
empty stomach), but })rovide jilenty of clean water. 

Co-oju*rate with your neighbours in arranging asustance at sale and trucking 
time. 

Firebrand your pigs with your registered firel)rand. Ear marks and ear tags 
have not proved satisfactory; the factories })refer firebranding. 

Be certain that the factory receives early advice re your consignment, the 
numl>ers, grade, brand, mark, and time and date loaded. Hand a written 
statement to the buyer or official loading agent. 

(/ 0 -oj)erate with the Railway Department and the factories in their endeavours 
to deliver your pigs at destination in the best condition possible. 

'Use juirebred boars only and sows of the l)est breeding you can obtain in 
producing your pigs, and buy store x>if^s only from reliable sourc(*s. 

Help us to help you succeed in the industry. 

Write to the Dejiartment of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane, for all available 
information on the subject of i)ig-rai8ing, 

Issue4 under the authority of the Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane, 
Queensland, 1928. 
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Reasons why 


^HEENZOk 


is the best family remedy for 

COUGHS, COLDS, 

CROUP, BRONCHITIS, & INFLUENZA 

1. HEENZO is absolutely pure. 

2. HEENZO does NOT contain any 
Paregoric, Laudanum, Opium, 

Morphia, Chloroform, or any other 
dangerous habit-forming drug. 

3. HEENZO being pure, and not con¬ 
taining any poisons, it cannot upset the 
digestion of even the youngest baby. 

4. HEENZO is equally good for young 
and old. 

5. HEENZO quickly soothes sore throats, 
eases the chest, and banishes coughs 
and colds. 

6. HEENZO costs only 2/- and saves £*8. 

To make a family supply of the best cough and 
influenza remedies money can buy, order from 
your chemist or store a 2 - bottle of concentrated 
Heenzo. By adding the Heenzo to sweetened 
water you will have a supply EQUAL to eight 
ordinary sized bottles (about £l’s worth) of the 
best ready-made-up remedies for chest and 
throat ailments. 

Mr. M. STUART. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY STUART, Sydney’s eminent Elocutionist, 
and Adjudicator, writes :—“ I have no hesitation in proclaiming 
HEENZO the finest remedy I have ever used for soothing sore 
throats, preserving the voice, and banishing coughs and colds.” 

HEENZO should be used in every home. 
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McKenzie Holland 

(Australia) Pty. Ltd. 

(Electrical and t^echanical Engineers 

Northgate . . ^ , Brisbane 



Manufacturers of Complete Layouts and junctions for Rail¬ 
ways and Tramways, Dog Spikes, Rivets, Bolts, Nuts, etc. 

Steel, Iron, and Brass Castings, Electric Welding, etc. 

We Specialise in the Manufacture of 

Bridge Ironwork, including Pile Shoes, Rings, 
Fishplates, Bolts, Washers, Deck Spikes, etc. 


Quotations for your Requirements Promptly Submitted 


Telephones: 

M 1131 and M 1132. 


Telegraphic Address: 
McKenzie Holland 
Nundah, Queensland. 
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PIG HYGIENE. 

By II. G. CIIKESEMAN, Senior Blaiiglitering Inspcetor. 

From a j)a|)er read before the T*ig Raisers^ School at the Queeiislaud Agricultural 
College, Gatton, on 15th June, 1928. 

1 might state that when my esteemed and enthusiastic friend, Mr. Shelton, 
invited me to assist in filling of this X‘rogramme by reading a paper before 

you, I really accepted the invitation reluctantly, realising that I had nothing very 
new or valuable to impart. Therefore, j)ormit me to say if I can cause someone to 
reflect and put mto x>ractice the things which wc already know, my effort will not 
be in vain. 

Close assoedation with meat inspection and piggeries for the past thirty 
years enifbles me to speak witli some knowledge of the life and habit of the short¬ 
lived ]>ig from its birth to its ax>pearance on the table in various food forms. As 
we have all been taught, the' pig belongs to the order mammalia, s])ecies x’^cliyder- 
mata, or otherwise thick-skinned animal. Briefly, the generic characters of the 
domesticated animal are small liead, ears short, thin, and sharp, neck full and broad, 
cheek full, flexible and short snout flattened in front, small and (piiek eyes, mouth 
small, strongly built l)ody, uniform in line carrying a wealth of condition, short 
twisted tail wadi set, four toed, short legged, and full ham. 

The wild i>ig has different characteristics, namely, long legs, long neck and 
snout, long narrow- roach back, thm hams, carcass generally si)are of flesh, eats 
ravenously, and develof»s big belly and lives on carrion offal. 

According to design and nature the dentition of the })ig varies considerably ; at 
line months he shows 40 teeth, and at eighteen months a full mouth of 44. Jn 
order, the teeth are divided into incisors or nipx)erH, canine or eye-teeth, molars or 
grinders. Tlier(dV)re, from the' number and position of the teeth, physiologists are 
enabled to define tlndr nature and functions, as they ^are always intimately related 
to the food juid liabit of the animal. They form, for the same reason, iin|)ortant 
guides to the naturalist in classification of animals. Thus the domestic pig can be 
classed as much a grinder as a biter, for he can as well live on vegetable as animal 
food, although a mixture of both is economically sound, which has been decided as 
the most natural. 

From this dcscriiitiou the pig may be regarded as a link between the herbivorous 
and carnivorous tribe, and is consequently known as an omnivorous quadruxied; or, 
in other words, an animal capable of converting any kind of foodstuff into 
nutriment. 


Characteristics of the Pig. 

Physiologists and naturalists arc all agreed that tlie functional characteristics 
of the pig are tlie same in whatever part of the world he may be found—^he is 
known for his gluttony and indifference to the character and quality of his food. 
Occasionally he sliows an epicure’s relish for a succulent root, x^u^d^kin, or other 
vegetable. He will the next moment turn with equal gusto to some unsavory offal, 
sour swill, or even liquid and stagnant filth from wallow holes in and about his 
lair, or in other words, will endeavour to convert any kind of aliment, good or bad, 
into supposed nutriment. Hence, from his coarse and repulsive mode of feeding, 
slothful habits, laziness and indulgence in sleej), he has gained for himself the 
unenviable name of being an unclean animal. The question arises *‘why?” Well, 
the answer is simx)ly liecause the unfortunate animal is the victim of circumstances, 
brought about by the indifference of his keeper. Consequently, it is only reasonable 
to sux)po8t^ that under such influence he is particularly susceptible to disease, 
saying nothing of other ailments of a dietetic nature, and which set up derangement 
of the alimentary canal. 

Now, as filth defiles physically tlie characteristics of the flesli ' r meat, it behoves 
those whose livelihood Jt is to depend upon x)ig-raising to consider the seriousness 
of violating the law of nature, for it rests with man to counteract the evil conse¬ 
quences of some of his habits which the animal is unable to teach himself. 
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It is a reniarkable fact that, though everyone who keeps a pig knows how 
prone he is to disease or other ailment which injures the quality and wholesomeness 
of the meat or flesh, yet very few have judgment to 8w;t on what they see and 
Iirovide against it by strict attention to his diet, housing, and general welfare. 

By strict attention to diet particularly is meant the thorough cooking or 
sterilising of all flesh food such as offals from slaughter-houses, skimmed ani 
separated milk from dairies, butter and cheese factories, scraps of cnoked animal 
substances, and boiled vegetables, bread and other aliment cast from banquets and 
possibly plates of sick and ailing individuals. The lastmentioned is most necessary 
and the old adage ^‘Prevention is better than cure^’ always stands good, for it is 
known, for instance, that the pig is most susceptible to tuberculosis. We also 
know that there are many individuals in our midst suffering from that dread 
disease, and experimentalists have shown the possibility of infection from human 
beings. In nearly every case the pig is infected by ingestion, thus it will be seen 
how easily he might becorru^ infected if care is not exercised in the systematic 
selection and proper boiling of all foodstuff. 


Tuberculosis in Pigs. 

It is quite common knowledge that tuberculosis in the pig develops rapidly 
without showing any external symptoms. The disease can only be definitely 
detected upon slaughter. Anyway the disease is always the same from whatever 
cause. Though subject to disease, no domestic animal is more easily kept in health, 
cleanliness, and comfort. By comfort is meant that his sleeping quarters should 
be perfectly dry and well sheltered from all changes of the weather. He should 
have a nice cosy bod to burrow in; moreover, under cover in his sty, there should 
always be a trough full of clean drinking water. The trough should be so 
arranged as to prevent the animal from immersing his body or standing in it, or 
otherwise fouling it. Clean water is most essential to a pig, saying nothing of a 
shovelful or two of charcoal, some lime, brimstone, Epsom salts or other medicinal 
agent, whidi are necessary to correct physical disorders caused by his artilicial 
existence. 

The Pig’s Economic Value. 

As you all must know, habit blunts the sensibilities of most of us; and men 
are not naturally cruel. Still, I am a believer that there are some among us who 
never realise the fact that the brute beast can be made to suffer quite unnecessarily. 
What would happen if a pig had a voice to tell its sufferings and needs? I am 
afraid that many of us could not listen without feeling a twinge of conscience. 

There is no domestic animal so profitable or so useful to mankind as the pig. 
Its value per pound exceeds that of all other flesh-giving animals. 


Meat Inspection. 

Meat inspection is of great national importancx^ to a meat-eating community 
such as we are in Australia, especially as our daily bill-of-fare is made up largely 
from the flesh of the ox, sheep, or pig. Therefore, it is only reasonable to expect 
that the great mass of consumers—the general imblic, for they are the most 
interested in the matter^—should have some sort of guarantee that the flesh they do 
eat is perfectly free from disease. 

Meat eating people throughout the whole world recognise the necessity and 
imx)ortance of insxjection of their meat and other food x^roducts. 

Diseases of the Pig. 

Tuberculosis is commonly spoken of as *‘T.B.,’’ technically it means “Tubercle 
Bacilli. “ We are told that tuberculosis is a bacterial disease, and above 

all . the most widely distributed of all contagious diseases, saying nothing ef its 
being the most universally dangerous and deadly to man and animal. Of the 
Tatter, swine, according to statistics, are first among its victims. 

. Speaking generally, I have endeavoured to show bow easily a pig might 
become tuberculous when fed on material rich in tubercle bacilli. Apart from such 
meehaniam of infection, a tuberculous sow may infect all its young when its te'ata 
iwi eonthminatod or otherwise infiltrated by tuberculous deposits. We are also told 
th^t infection by the respiratory tract is certainly possible, but rare owing to the 
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fact that affected aiiinials are UKiia-lly slaughU'red before the softening ®f the 
pulmonary lesions iiave time to disseminate the virulent matter. 

The dis<?ase can only be definitely detected upon slaughter, that being so, the 
inspector has no difficulty in locating the presence of the disease, that is, as far as 
the naked eye is concerned. 

More often the glands of the head are affected than the V>ody, which accounts 
for the greater number condemned. Times out of number the (juestion is raised, 
““Why condemn the head and not the body?” It may be explained this way. 
The pig mainly l)reatheH through his mouth where straying germs of disease gain 
an entrance which are absorbed by the delicate membranes of the mouth, tongue, 
and tonsils, resulting in the fact that the glands draining the part act as fortresses 
against further invasion of the body. It then only remains a matter of time when 
they nmy be ov(‘rcome by th(‘ enemy, thus the barrier being broken down the germ 
has a clear passagt* along the ducts into the next lymphatic vessels. It therefore 
will be understood that if only a s|)eck of disease is found elsewhere in the carcass, 
it involves seizure of th(‘ whole body. 

Often a recommendation of the Royal (yon)mission on Tuberculosis in 1898 is 
cited, which reads; “In view of the greater tendency to generalisation of tuber¬ 
culosis in the [)ig, we consider that the presence of tubercular deposits in any degree 
should involve seizure of the wdiole f*arcass and of organs.” 

This rule, of course, is not carried out in the case where the head is only 
affected. 

Another feature of the disease, from an inspection ])oint of view, lies in the 
fact that it is seldom met with in the flesh or hones of the pig, mainly confining 
itself to the lymphatics and delicate linings of the chest and abdominal cavity and 
organs. The glands, or kernels as they are commonly called, ])lay an important 
|)art in meat insi)ectiori. It is from them the ins])e(‘tor gets the first indication 
of the |)resence of disease. The normal condition and colour of a gland is 
moderately small, somewhat firm, and on cutting exmles moisture (lymph) the colour 
of—in fact it resembles—common yelloiv soap. 

The most accessible glands are the sub-maxillary and cervicals of the head 
and neck, dorsal (back), renal (loin), inguinal or mammeny, and the iliac. Of 
the visceral glandular organs lungs, liver, and rneseuterv, Acc., are all more or less 
subject to disease. 

With r(‘gard to condemnation for ])arasitical infestations, very rarely is a pig 
totally condemned. The only parasite of any consecjnence is the kidney worm 
known as the “Stephanurus dentatus. ^ ’ Very' little is kiiown about it otln’r than 
it is v(*ry destructive and wall sooner or later cause economic losses if the pig 
fjirmer does not attend strictly to the laws of sanitation. 

The w^orm itself varies in size, lieing a thick, round, and mottled specimen and 
is found abundaiitly in the kidney region and in other ]>ortions of the body. The 
presence of the w'orrn gives rise to cysts and abvscess formation containing 
pus-])roducing organisms and eggs of the i)arasite. They are also found in the 
ureter; from wdieiice they jmss out with the urine. Old sows and boars are very 
subject to the parasite, and no doubt are the cause of all the trouble in younger 
pigs. Pigs during life show" no e^idence of the infestation, unless they are old 
sows. From my exj)erience the complaint is more pronounced in cold weather 
than hot. 

The conditions which are most favourable for the infestation of the kidney 
worm are filthy wallows, insiinitary feeding and watering places, est)ecially where 
large nu?n])ers of pigs are kept year after year on a small area. Veterinarians tell 
us there is no reliable method of dealing with the trouble other than thorough 
sanitation. That being so, the pig farmer must then seriously consider the matter 
of changing his sties and yards every year or so to fresh ground, and planting a 
crop before using the piggery again for pigs. In any case, pig yards should be 
selected with a view to securing proper drainage, cleanliness, and sanitation. They 
must also be as free as possible from the common type of mud wallow", which soon 
becomes a reservoir of concentrated filth and bacteria. 

In conclusion, I would plead for the pig^s welfare and comfort, and again 
stress the fact that niirdh disease and other disorders are due to insanitary feeding 
and unclean drinking troughs in which the pigs are able to place their feet which 
carry filth direct from the floor of the sty. 
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fCnSCoerS to Correspondents. 

Seaweed as Fertiliser. 

A.G.B. (Townsville)— 

The Agricultural Chemist, Mr. J. C. Bribinich, advises as follows: — 

Seaweeds contain from three-tenths to 1 jier cent, of nitrogen, onc-tenth to ^ per 
cent, of phosphoric acid, and ^ to 2 per cent, of potash. When burnt the 
nitrogen is lost. 

Charcoal has practically no manurial value, but will swH*eten the soil. 

Coral sand is j)ractically pure lime carlwnate and contains only a small trace of 
phosphoric acid. __ _ _ _ 

Sawdust contains from ^ to 1 per cent, of nitrogen, practicjilly no phosphoric 
acid, and one-tenth per cent, of potash and a little lime. 

Fish manure contains from .‘I to 5 per cent, of nitrogen, and from .3 to 8 per 
cent, of phosphoric acid, and is a valuable fertiliser. 


FRUIT CULTURE. 

Selected from the outgomg mail of the Director of Fruit Culture, Mr. Geo. 

Williams :— 

Papaw—Sex Determination. 

C.P. (Eel Creek) — 

There is no reasonably certain method of distinguishing the male from the female 
papaw. It is found, however, that the most vigorous seedling plants are 
generally males, and should be discarded in favour of those of weaker 
growth. 


BOTANY. 

Selected from the outward eorresimideuce of the Government Botanist, Mr. C. T, 
White, F.L.S. 


Phasemy Bean. 

J.G. (Boonah) — 

The specimen is Phaseolus semierecUis —the Phasemy Bean, a native of tropical 
America now widely distributed over the warmer regions of the globe. It 
w'as introduced into Queensland many years ago as a fodder, but never took 
on and is now only to be seen as a stray along railway lines, &c. 


Kapoc. 

J.C.H. (Port Glasgow, Papua) — 

We have little experience with Kapoe here as it is only grown as an ornamental 
tree or as a specimen tree in public gardens. Some few years ago, in 
response to several inquiries, we compiled and published some information 
on it. A copy of the ‘ ‘ Journal ^ ^ containing that matter has been forwarded. 


A Native Fig (FicuM fasdculata). 

W.H.C. (Malanda, N.Q.)— 

The fig is Ficus fasciculata, a native fig nowhere abundant, but found here and 
tliere on the Atherton Tableland, Eungella Eange, and on one or two other 
^ places in North Queensland. There is a large number of figs in the scrubs 
of Queensland—about sixty different sorts—and this seems the best of the 
lot as an edible fig, in fact, the only really palatable one. We have never 
heard a common name for it, but if you wanted to give it one you might 
call it the Brown Pig, from its character of turning brown when ripe. 
It should strike quite, well from cuttings or could be grown from seeds, but 
, ; its value would only be, we think, as a private garden tree; the fruits 

bruise very easily and quickly rot. 
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«wil(l Onion.*’ 

Enquirer( Toowoomba) — 

Tho specimen is Bulhinc Imlhosa, commonly known as Wild Onion. Jt occurs 
in all the States except Western Australia, and is generally regarded as 
poisonous, though no definite feeding tests have been carried out with it. 
The symptoms of j)oisoning by it are given as severe scouring, with great 
pain and a mucous discharge of a green and yellowdsh colour from the nose. 

Carbide Residue. 

K.G.C. (Westwood) — 

Y’^our inquiry regarding the use of carlndc from gas plants was referred to the 
Agricultural (Jiemist, Mr. J. C. Briinnicli, who advises ns follows:—“Car¬ 
bide residue is pure slaked lime, and can be used in place of agricultural 
lime. It is best to allow the residue to dry and Ivreak up to coarse powder 
before a|)y)lying to land.” 

Plants from the Central District. 

G.W.K. (Sapphire) — 

1. SoUmiwi (•IHptu'um .—A “I’otato Hush.^’ 

2. Plerocaulon ciilindrostachifum .—A common weed: tlie only local name^ I luive 

lieard is “ Rog Weed/^ a name applied in Queensland to several plants. 

3. Chenopodiurn canrwluin .—A common plant in Queensland, especially in light 

soils along watercourses, &c. I have never heard a common name. 

4. Trinnthrnia cry,stallin(t .—A common plant, but I have not heard a common 

mime for it. 

5. AbuHlon sp.—lb longs to a genus that contains severiil garden shrubs known 

as ‘ ‘ ('hinese Lantern ' ’ flow'ers. 

(). Sida .suhspic((ta .—Belongs to the same genus as tin' common Sida retusa or 
“ Pa(1 dy ’s 1 Ai ce rne. ” 

7. E'pdltcs anstralU. 

S. lihofjodiu .—This and an allied plant are knowui in Queensland as “Pish 
W('eds.' ’ They are valuable fodders, but are said to give a fishy flavour to 
the milk of cows feeding on them. 

9. Polanwid rwco.sii .—Sometimes called “Wild Mustard.’’ The plant has a 
wide distrilmtion through Qinamsland to India. 

10. Amarantm riridis .—Green Amaranth. The young tops can be used as a sub¬ 

stitute for spinach. 

11. Nynsanihes crccta .—‘ ‘ Needle Bush. ’ ’ 

12. Achyranthes aspvra .—“Needle Burr.” 

13. Sida corruyaia .—See note under No. 6. 

14. AhytUon oxycarpum .—See note under No. 5. 

15. Sida corrugata,, var. ovata—i^do note under No. 6. 

16. Too frainentary for determination. 

17. Alicrnanihcra nana .—A weed of the Amaranth family; useful forage. 

18. JuMioui procurnhens .—Small herb eaten by stock. 

19. Hibiscus Sturtii. 

20. Muellia australis .—A small herb, eaten by stock. 

21. Euphorbia jnlulifera .—Asthma I’lant. The dried leaves taken as tea afford 

some relief in asthma for a time, but the effects are said to wear off after 
repeatedly taking the infusion. 

Swamp Paspalum. 

W.D.D. (Ihnisfail, N.Q.)— 

The grass is Paspalum scrobicuUitum, the Ditch Millet or Swanap Paspalum. It 
is a fairly common grass in Coastal Queensland and grows mostly in wet, 
swampy places and in such places has some value as growing where other 
grasses do not do much good. Apart from this, it has no particular Value. 
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Giant Couch'' or Para Grass. 

M.K. (Dalby) — 

The grass eommonly known in Queensland as Giant Couch is Pmimm muticnmy 
a tropical grass known outside of Australia mostly as ‘‘Para Grass/' It is 
unqiiestionably a valuable forage, particularly for places along the coast 
from Kockhampton northwards, and is one of the principal grasses of the 
Atherton Tableland. We w^ould say, however, it was quite unsuitable for the 
Dalby district. 

Love Grass " {Eragroatia curvula). 

L.M. (Ballaiidean) — 

Your specimen has pro\ed to be one of the American species of Eragrostis or 
Love Grasses iiatiirMlised in New South Wales. Mr. Whitt^t informs us 
it is Erdgroatijfi eurvula. He says:—“We are growing this grass in our 
18-inches rainfall district; it is somewhat harsh but very drought-resistant.’' 
E. Breakwell, in his work “The Grasses and Fodder Plants of New South 
Wales,’’ says: — 

“This grass was introdnce<|l from America some years ago, and growji 
at the different experiment farms. It soon asserted itsedf as a very rajiid 
grower, a free seeder, extremely drought-resistant, but wdth leav(‘s of a. 
rather harsh character. The leaves are extremely long, ta]>ering very 
gradually to a fine i)oint. During a dry spell the ends of the leaf wilt and 
curl iij), leaving the rest quite green. The inflorescence is always of a distinct 
leaden colour, Avith the spikelets crowded and rather |)ointed. 

Eragrostis eurtyula does extremely Avell under culti\’ation, and has 
l)roduced yields at Hawkesbury Agricultural College as high as (> tons of 
green feed per acre. Owing to its drought resistance it was taken up by 
different farmers, and although it has been reported on favourably, both 
for drought resistance and for palatability, it does not seem to have taken 
on to any extent. Farmers at Taylor’s Arm, Naml)ucea River, have found 
it an extremely useful grass for spreading over hillsides of |)oc)r country, 
and testify that cattle eat it very rapidly when it is young. 

‘ ‘ Although Eragrostis airimki is looked on as a permanent grass, it 
seems to die out after a few years if subjected to hard conditions. New 
seedlings, hoAvever, are eonst.'intly appearing, and it could undoubtedly be 
maintained in a jjormanent pasture by allowing it to seed. Generally speak¬ 
ing, this grass may be recommended for scattering over burnt ashes in s<‘rub 
country of poor formation, when it will act as a good stand-by in times of 
drought. ’ ’ 

In general appearance it reminds one of the common Tussock Grass of 
New Zealand, but the structure of the seed liead is quite different. 

‘♦Cherry Penda." 

J.L.T. (Atherton) — 

We do not know the species by its common name. It is evidently a sjjccies of 
Eugenia, but which one we cannot say from the fruit alone. We have 
handed the seeds to Mr. Bick, Curator of the Botanic Gardens, for propaga¬ 
tion. He is in charge of tlie Blierwood Arboretum, which is uiider eontrol of 
the Brisbane City Council as part of its park system. 

A Northern Species of Zamia. 

E.H.H. (Kureen, via Cairns)— 

The specimen is Bowenia speetabilis, a species of ‘ ‘ Zamia" or “ Cycad, ’' 
common in North Queensland. Like the rest of the family, it has been 
accused of causing “rickets" in stock. No feeding experiments have been 
carried out with it, but the general symptoms as observed in “Zamia" 
poisoning are very different from those you describe. The poison is a 
cumulative one, and the progress of the disease gradual. Attention is first 
directed to the presence of the disease by a peculiar arching of the back and 
weakness in the hindquarters. When approached, affected animals become 
'' excited and endeavour to get away, but as soon as-they get into a fast walk 
the hindquarters sway from side to side, though in the worst cases an animal 
cannot go a few yards without falling down and is unable to rise without 
aSMStanee. 
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Needle Burr. 

J.T. (Kaban) — 

Tlio specimen is the Needle Burr (Amaranitus ftpinosius), a common weed on the 
Atherton Tat)leland. It is rather a bad weed pest, but is not poisonous 
in any way. Apart from its spines it is quite edible, and the young shoots 
of it and allied species are used in India and other Eastern countries as 
greens. 


A Poisonous Lily (Dianella laevis). 

F.W.N. (Birkdale) — 

The specimen is DianeUa Iwvis^ a plant of the Lily family, fairly common in 
Queensland, but for which I have not heard a local name. It has been 
recorded as poisonous both here and in New South Wales. No definite 
feeding experiments have been carried out with it, Imt as other members 
of the genus abroad are recorded as poisonous, the plant sliould be cut out 
from paddocks to wlijch stock have access. 


A Poisonous Plant {Datura stramonium). 

^ * Qukhist ’ ’ (Townsville) — 

The cases of stock poisoning by Datura stramonmm that have come under our 
notice have b(‘en confined to cases where the plant has been found as an 
impurity in chaff. It is fairly common in cultivations, and. disastrous fosses 
have occurred tliroiigh stock eating chaff containing Datura. All parts of 
the plant are ])oisonous* but tln^ growing plant is rarely touched by stock 
as it has a nauseous taste and odour. One case is, however, recorded by 
Bailey and (Jordon (‘M’lants Poisonous and Injurious to Stock/' page 55). 
The commonest Datura on the ('Cntral-West and Northern Downs is D. 
LewhhardUi, a native species which is very abundant on the black soil plains. 
This has been suspected of poisoning stock at times, though it must be only 
very rarely eaten. No w'ork has been done on it, but as all the genus are 
poisonous, it is not likely to prove an exception. An article on the genus 
was published in this “Journal’' for duly, 1917^ 


« Tick TrefoU ’’—Carpet Couch. 

W.E.P. (Maroochydore) — 

The “clover” or “trefoil” is Desmodium triflorum, a species of “Tick 
Trefoil.” The local name is given to it on account of the pods breaking 
up into small one-seeded pieces which stick to clothing, and around the 
feet of liorsi\s and cattle. It is quite a useful fodder. The grass is 

VaHiHilum platycaulr--V‘Ax\wi Grass or Carpet Couch. A useful grass for 
growing wliere the better-known grasses, such as ordinary Faspolum dilatalum 
and Khodes, do not succeed. 

It is very hard to get grass established in Walluin and Honeysuckle 
country. You might try transplanting roots of the species—small rooting 
pieces like that you sent put in and lightly buried in show ery weather or when 
the soil is damp should thrive readily enough. A mixture of ordinary Couch 
and Fcutpalum compresmm (or Axonopua annpressus) might be tried, 
Rhodes might do in the better patches. 

Some annual trefoils, such as the Medick Burr {Medusago denticulata), 
might do, but seed is unfortunately not generally stocked by seedsmen. 


Castor Oil Plant. 

G.C.B. (Wallumbilla)— 

The specimen is a variety of the common Castor Gil {Micinus coimnunis). It 
was very mouldy when it reached us, but seems the form with large red 
seed pods that is naturalised in some parts of Queenshmd. The sec«i8 arh 
poisonous, due to tlie presence of “ricin,” a very poisonous toxin. It is 
to this and not to the oil, which is a safe purgative, that the i)oisonous 
properties of the beans are due. In the extraction of the oil the poisonous 
principle is left in the residue, which makes it unsafe for"*tho manufacture 
of cattle-cakes. .The symptoms of poisoning are vomiting, gastric pain, 
diarrhoea, and dullness of vision. 
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Shade Trees Suitable for the Helidon Area. 

' ^ Inquirer ^ ^ (Helidon) — 

Hollowing is a selection of shade trees suitable for Helidon, The list eould, 
no doubt, be extended, but we have confined it to specias more or less readily 
obtainable:— 

Magnolia grandiflora. 

Flacourtia cataphracta, Cataidiracta Plum—edible fruit. 

IHttosporum undulatum. 

Laguiiaria Fatersoni, Pyramid Tree. 

Sterculia trichosiphon. Broad-leaved Bottle Tree. 

Calodcndron capense. Cape Clicsnut. 

Fliiidersia australis. Crow’s Ash. One of the best shade trees, wo should say, for 
your locality. 

Nephelium tomentosum, 

JIarpullia pendula. Tulip Tree. 

Schinus teretinthifolius. Broad-leaved Pepper Tree. 

Harpephyllum caffrum. Kaffir Plum. 

Ceratonia siligm. Carob Bean. 

GJeditschia triacanthus. Honey Locust. 

Ligustrum luddum. Privet. 

Jaearanda mitnoswfolui, 

Grevillea rohusta. Silky Oak. 

Stenocarpus saligmis. Wheel of Fire. 

Celtis amtralis. 

Ccltis sinc^isis. 

(Both species of Celtis are deciduous and called Portuguese Elm. They 
would do well with you, and the foliage has some value as a stock food.) 
Ficus platypoda. Small-leaved Moreton Bay Fig. 

Ficus tmicrophylla. Common Moreton Bay Fig. 

Flatanus occidentalis. Plane Tree. 

Finns longifolia. Chir Pine. 

Araucarui Cunninghamii. Hoop Pine. 

Araucaria Bidwilli. Bunya Pine. 

Washingtonia filifera. Cotton Plant. 


Saltbush. 

F.L.P. (Brixton, Central Queensland)— 

Reference your two specimens of saltbush—The one with smaller fruits (‘ ‘seeds’') 
is Atriplex Muelleri —perhaps the commonest saltbush in Western Queens¬ 
land. The one with larger, spongy fruits is not a freak but a distinct 
species —Atriplex halimoides. It is fairly common in some places, particularly 
ill the south-western parts of the State. It is very common about Quilpie 
and westward to Windorah. We have also received specimens from the 
neighbourhood of Longreaeh, but we do not know if it is common there. 


Plants Identified. 

‘ ‘ Inquirer ’ ’ (Townsville)— 

1. Corchorus hygrophilus. A fairly common plant in the Gilliatt country, but 

for which I have not heard a common name. It is not poisonous or hannful 
in any way. 

2. Fuphorhia eremopUla. Caustic Plant. This occurs in all the mainland States, 

both on the coast and inland. It is generally regarded as very poisonous, 
and as it belongs to a dangerous group the suspicion attaching to it is 
probably based on fact. No feeding experiments, so far as I know have 
been carried out with it. ^ 

The smaller plants contained in the same bdndle belong to Andrachne 
Beom^iei^a very common plant over the Central and Northern downs. It 
is not known to be poisonous in any way. 
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The Peanut. 

8.F.K. (Kawl Kawl)~ 

In reply to your queries regarding the Peanut:— 

Botanical Name.—Arachia hypoga^a. Family, Lcgumiiiosaj. 

Country of Origin. —South America (Brazil and Peru). 

When Introdueed into Civilmition. —A great deal has been written 
about this, but De Candolle, in his ^‘Origin of Cultivated Phuits/^ says he 
is inclined to the belief that the first slave ship carried it from Brazil to 
Cuinea, and the Portuguese from Brazil into the Islands to the south of Asia 
in the end of the fifteenth century. It has been variously stated to have 
originally been a native of Tropical Africa, China, &c., but the foregoing 
are tlie now generally accepted facts. 

Prinmpal Kinds. —Six other spt^cies of Arachis are known from Brazil, 
but only Arachis hypogwa is tlie one in cultivation. The United Stales 
is one of the biggest growers of peanuts, and aliout ten varieties arc 
generally recognised:—Virginia Kunner, Virginia Bunch, Spanish, Small 
Spanish, Improved Spanish, North Carolina, African, Valencia, Tennessee 
Red, Georgia Red. 

In addition to the abov(' one often sees a jairticularly large one, two or 
three times the size of tiie ordinary peanut, and known as “Chinese Giant.” 
It was imporbnl by and grown at the State Nursery, Kanierunga, but for 
some rr'asen or other it never took on. 


PIG RAISING. 

Sctruded from the outu ard mail of the Insiructor in Pig liaising, Mr. E. J. 

McHon, H.1).A. 

Impaction in Pigs. 

T.G. iLn\d]ey)~ 

In our ojunion the })ig referreil to died of constipation. This trouble affects 
pigs of all ages, and is especially severe on breeding sows approaching the 
farrowing stage. In fact, many sows die gach year as a result of bowel 
troulVIes, others have trouble in farrowing, while others develop milk fever 
and similar ailments, which usually terminate in the loss of milk and the 
death of the young pigs. We recently investigate<i a case at Kingaroy, 
in which a farmer there lost several good (piality pigs approaching bacon 
age. He was of oj)inion that the pigs had swine f(‘ver,or some such disease, 
Imt was quite convinced it was constipation when a search of the yards in 
which the pigs were kept resulted in but a few small pebbles of hard, dry 
dung being found, with no indication at all that the pigs had any motion of 
the bowels for several days and were evidently in great pain, straining and 
endeavouring to rid themselves of dry, fibrous dung, the accumulation of 
niany days. 

Most pigs are subject to intestinal parasites at one or other stage of 
their existence, and the fact that you found one large, round wdiite worm in 
the pig that died would not indicate any serious trouble. If you had 
collected fifty such worms, then you would have been justified in blaming 
these parasites for the mortality. 

In cases of severe constipation, the most effective remedy is the enema. 
Enemas of warm, soapy water to which has been added one tablespoonful 
of olive oil or glycerine, ai’c helpful in relieving the bowels. Follow this 
up with a dose of two packets of Epsom salts dissolved in half a pint 
of warm water and given as a drench, compelling the animal to take liberal 
exercise about three hours after dosing. Complete change of food is then 
advised. For the pigs not yet sufferiiig, reduce the amount of corn 
sweet potato vines and feed on skim milk, pumpkins, and green lucetne, 
compelling them also to take regular oxercise in a good roomy pig run. 
There should be no need for medicine if pigs are kept in good sized runs 
and are given liberal supplies of green lucerne, &c. Bwer* potato vines are 
not poisonous, but pigs consuming too many vines are liable to suffer from: 
serious digestive disorders. 
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Preparing Pigs for Show. 

W.V. (Boonah)— 

Tlio prejJaratioii of for exhibition is largely a matter of care and attention 
in feeding and handling, having due regard to the classes in vvlu(di the 
animals are to be exliibited. 8 i 2 e and condition count for much in classes; 
in which age is a condition of entry. That is to say, a pig entered in a 
class for boar or sow twelve months and under needs to be as near to 
twelve months (dd as is ])oasible. A pig three months old or thereabouts 
in a twelve months old class stands a very ])OOr chance. Colour markings 
and breed characteristics vary with the different breeds. Keeping the 
skin and hair in good condition by frc<pient oiling either with j)etroleum 
J(dly, cocoanut oil, or some other j)reparation, also counts for a great deal, 
while having the animrds accustomed to haudliug and moving about at will 
is a very great help wiieu it comes to their eixhibition. It really ))ays to 
exhibit and sell the best of the pigs only. All others should be pr(nii|)tly 
prepared cither as ])orkers or bacoiiers and be disposed of. To those 
who hope to make a su<*cess of the stud pig business, the exhildtion of 
stock at shows, advertising the stock for sale in suitable journals and 
])a|>erH, and prompt attention to correspondence and the supply of pedigree,. 
A’c., are features well worth note. There is no royal road to sik'COss, hut 
there is no reason why with <*arefiil att(uition to the business as[)e<'t and 
regular and judicious haiidliiig of tlie stock, jdus having good stock, you 
should not succeed. 



J, Emm.] 

PliATE ll.—“W hKKB THB HOBSBS COMB TO WaTEB AT THE ElSIKG OF THE MoONJ^ 
» WmOW-ShadeD OK OOOCHIK COOGHIN StaTIOK* KEAB BOONAH. 
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Qencral /*^otes. 

Broom Millet Board Election. 

Th(‘ recL'iit oltM-tion for tlu* Mpijointiiu-iit of two nionibers to the Broom ^Millet 
Board resulted as follows;— 


Hans Nierneyer, Hatton \"ale, T^aidley 
Erich Max Behneidcr, Birijour Plateau 
George William Harberger, Coalstoun Lakes . 
Informal 


78 votes 
7C) votes 
30 votes 
2 votes 


Messrs. Nierneyer and Schneider, 
therefore bo appointed to the. Board 
from the 18th May last. 


togc'tlu'i- with the 


Director of Marketing, will 


and will hold oHice for a term of one vear as 


Regulation Announcements. 

Proclamation No. 5 under the Diseases in Plants Acts, dealing with the intro¬ 
duction of grapes from New South \Vah*s ami N'ictoria, has been rescinded, and a 
new Proclamation has Vx'en issued in lieu thereof. 

This is practically identical with the old one, with the additional condition that 
grajx's (fruit) from the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Aia'a of New^ South Wales mitering 
(Queensland vUi Wallangarra must la* branded with the word “Grapes” on one end 
of eacdi case in letters of not less than 2 inches in height. 

A regulation has been issued under the Diseases in Plants A(*ts, which pro\ id(*s 
that all tomato and ]»otato ]dantH must be sjirayed or dusted with Bordeaux or 
Burgundy ^Tixture as follows:— 

In the case of tomato jdants—Firstly, in the seed Vied; secondly, on being 
pl;nit»‘d out; thirdly, thirteen days alter lieing planted out; and fourthly, when the 
fruit is setting ; and at any other such time as an inspector may direct. 

In the case of jiotato plaut.s—When the ]dants are (> to 8 inches in height, and 
suVisecpiently ev(*ry seven to fourteen tlays, as weather conditions may w^arraut: and 
at any otlu*r such time as an insjas tor may direct. 

Any jierson wlio does not eomply with this regulation is liable to a penalty of 
£5 for a first otfeiie(\ and not exce(‘ding £2n mu’ h*ss than £5 for a subserpieiit offence. 


Wheat Pool. 

A Pfoclaiimtion has been issued to extend the Wheat Pool for a further period 
of five years after the 1927-28 season. 

J*rovision is made for the taking of a j>oll upon the queistion of the extension 
of the pool. Any jietition for a poll must be signed by at least five hundred growers 
who delivered wlieat to th(‘ State AVheat Board during the seasons lt>2()-27 and 
1927-28, and must reach the Minister not later than the 1st June, 1928. 

Sugar Assessment. 

The assessment for the 1928-1929 season under the Kegulation of Sugar Cane 
J’rices Acts and the Sugar Exjmriment Stations Acts has been fixed at the rate of 
lid. and id. resiiuu'tively on every ton of sugar-cane delivered at sugar works during 
the season. Such assessment is payable by the owmer of sugar works in the first 
instance. 

The assessment for last season w^as |d. per ton under both Acts. 

Assessments have also been levied under the Sugar Experinumt Stations Acts 
for the purpose of financing Cane Pest Boards. The assessment for the Tully and 
South Johnstone Boards has Ihhmi fixed at lid. per ton, and for the Lower Burdekiii 
and Plane Cteek Boards id. per ton. 


Wire and Wlreleae. 

The Queensland Pastoral Sujrplies, Limited, announce iinpertant reductions in; 
the price of fencing wire and netting. They have also perfected an excellent 
three*valve wireless set, which they are selling complete with all accessories andi 
loud speaker. This set will bring in all main Australian Stations at^ reasonable* 
loud speaker strength. 
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Cotton Board. 

The Cotton Board lias issued a notice requiring all growers of seed cotton to 
furnish a Tetiirn showing the area under crop at the time of flood damage, the 
estimated quantity of cotton on bushes ready for harvesting destroyed by flood waters, 
and the estimated quantity of cotton harvested awaiting transport which has been 
destroyed by flood. 

A Distinguished Visitor from South Africa. 

Sir Arnold Theiler, K.C.M.G., of South Africa, in the course of a recent pre¬ 
liminary visit to Brisbane, prior to a tour of investigation in other States of the 
(Jonimonwealtli, met the members of the Commonwealth Tick Dip Committee at the 
office of the Dcjiartment of Agriculture and Stock. Those present were Dr. W. A. N. 
Eobertson (rejireseuting the Commonwealth Government), Messrs. J. C. Brimnich, 
A. 11. Cory, and C. .1. Ihmnd (representing the (Queensland Go^'ernment), Messrs. M. 
Henry and C. .1. Sanderson (rtqiresenting the New' South Wales Government), and 
Mr. K. l\ M. Short, Secretary. 

The investigations of the Committee were explained to the distinguished visitor, 
and advice given by him, as a result of his South African experiences, on the cattle 
tick will be of distinct benefit to the Committee in their ojierations. A visit was paid 
to the Samford Experimental Farm on the following morning. 

it is the intention of Sir Arnold Theiler to visit this State for an extended period 
this montii. 


Wheat Board. 

Kegulation 3 under the Wheat Pool Acts has been rescinded, and a further 
Ec'gulation approved, providing that representatives on the Board shall be elected 
by growers of wheat who delivered to the Board wheat har\ested during either of 
the two j)revious seasons, by growers of wheat to whom seed wheat has been 
supplied by the Board for the year in whieh the election is held, and by other 
Ijona flde growers of wheat wffio may make application for and obtain a voting- 
paper. 

Points In Citrus Marketing. 

Production is only one-half of the business of profitable orcharding—the 
jjreparation of the crop for dis])osal is a matter of no less iinj)ortance. The 
following points should be obscu’ved by the citrus grower in the marketing of his 
fruit:— ' 

1. Exercise extreme care in handling. 

2. Place fruit carefully in picking bags. 

,‘}. Carefully transfer fruit from picking bag to box. 

4. Sec that the box has no i)rotniding nails or s|)lintors. 

51 Do not jolt the fruit over rough roads. 

6. (jrade carefully for size and quality. 

7. Bee that the sizing machine is fuiictioiiing properly. 

8. Use a clean case. 

9. Pack neatly and tightly, but do not squeeze or jamb fruit into boxes. 

10. Stack cases on sides. 

The Orchard Ladder. 

In many orchards one sees a huge, heavy ladder w'hich one man shifts from 
tree to tree with difficulty, and it is so constructed that it cannot be conveniently 
j)laced to enable the operator to carry out his work expeditiously. Bucli a type 
of ladder often damages fruit spurs and fruit when being placed in position. Some 
laddertf are in the last stages of decrepitude, some have lost steps, others are so 
riiiltety that if the ground is a little uneven they require to be supported while 
the operator is picking or pruni»g. Orehardists should take stock of their ladders, 
and, if they have not done so-already, they should secure a strong, light, serviceable 
ladder, use of which will economise time and labour. 

It is not necessary to use sawn timber in making an orchard ladder. Anyone 
who is hai|4y with tools can make a good ladder from the round bush timber wluch 
is varj^ often easily obtainable. 
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Staff Changes and Appointments. 

Messrs. A. L. M. Wilson, W. A. Douglas, B. Hart, A. C. Wishart, and Hr. G. 
Croll (of the Royal Queensland Yacht (Jlnb), and Mr. W. A. Winchester (Manager 
of Queen’s Theatre, Bnndaherg), have been appointed Ofticera under the AnimalH and 
Birds Acts, (’onstable W. 11. Ewin, of Tallebudgera, has been apjjointed an Inspector 
of Slaughter-houses. 

The resignation of Mr. J. Smith as Millovvners’ Representiitive on the Central 
Sugai’ Cane Prices Board has been accepted. 

Messrs. F. M. B. Little, A. H, Biggs, H. Goodson, and R. Johnston, of the 
Southport District, and Mr. R. McCowan, of Brisbane, have been appointed othcers. 
under and for the purposes of the Animals and Birds Acts. 

It has been approved that Mr. L. P. Hoyle, Inspector of Stock, be attacliecT to 
Cloncurry, and that Mr. J. Bishoj), Inspector of Stock, b(' transferred from the 
Ilelidon to tlie Kingaroy District. 

Mr. W. B. Christie, of Cooran, has been a]>}>ointed Honorary Inspector under the 
Diseases in Plants Acts. 

Mr. E. B. L. Filer, Assistant, Fruit Branch, has been appointed Temporary 
Jnsj>(‘ctor und(*r the Diseases in IMants Acts as from 1st June, J‘^28. 

Tlie ap])ointments of Miss N. Walsh and (J. Becker as Assistant Cane Testers at 
Millacjuin and Pleystowe Mills, resjiectively, have been resc'inded, and Miss Walsh 
has luMMi api>ointed Assistant ('ane Tester at the Ideystowi* Mill. 

The following appointments of (Aane Testers and Assistant Cane Testers for the 
192S crushing season have been made: — 

Cane Testers—T. D. (hdlen, Bingera; Afiss 1. McGill, Fairymead; IT. 

• .lorgensen. Gin Gin; Miss 1. Palmer, Isis; Mrs. Kate Dunton, Mary¬ 
borough; C. »l. Boast, Millacpiin; Aliss A. L. Levy, Moreton; Mr. T. V. 
Bre(*n, Mossman; L. G. If. llelbach, TMeystowe; Miss M. T. Smith, Plane 
(-reek; Miss D. Maries, Qunal)a; V. F. Worthington, Racecourse; .L 
Howard, Rocky Point; W. Ahern, Cattle Creek; L. McCrcadv, Farleigh; 
T. P. Brown, Marian. 

Assistant Cane Testers—Aliss M. Orr, Bingei^; Aliss O. Knight, Farleigh; 
Miss M. A. Lyle, Marian; Mr. H. Whiteher, Alaryborough; Miss N. 
Walsh, Alilhupiin; Mr. G. Becker, Pleystowe; AHss E. Rowe, Pleystowe; 
Miss M. Morris, IMane Creek. 

Air. J. Carevv, Assistant Instructor in Sheep and Wool, has been appointed 
Acting Instructor in Sheep and Wool, l)e])artm(‘nt of Agriculture and Stock, as from 
24th ATay, 1928, and until Hist December, 1928. 

The following transfers liave been .approved, of Insjiectors under the Dis(‘ases 
in Plants Acts: — 

Air. T. Lowry, at present attached to Stanthorpe, to be attached to Brisbane; 

Air. F. A. L. Jardine, at jvresent attached to Nambour, to be attached to 
Stanthorpe; 

Air. E. ,J. Lorraine, at present engago<l on wharf and market inspections, to 
be transftUTed to outside field imspectioiis. 

It has also been a])j)roved that Air. H. St. J. Pratt, Assistant Instructor in Fruit 
Culture, undertake the sn|)ervision of the inspectors in the Stanthorpe District. 

Mr, L. A. Downey, of Hawkesbnry Agricultural College, Richmond, New South 
Wales, has been ai)pointed Assistant Jnstrnctor in Pig liaising. 

Air. W. H. Bechtel, Manager of Warren State Farm, has been appointed Acting 
Assistant Instructor in Agricnltiirc at Rockhampton. 

The resignation ha.s been accepted of Mr. H. J. Campbell, Inspector of Slaughter¬ 
houses. 

Mr. H. Jensen, Miss PL Christsen, and Alessrs. P. H. Compton and T. Herbert 
have been appointed Cane Testers at the Babinda, Pioneer, Soutli Johnstone^ and 
Tully Mills, respectively, and Aliss AI. Bennett has been appointed Assistant to Cane 
Tester at the Tully Mill. 

Constable R. G. Kinnane, of Dalby, has been appointed Inspector of Slaughter¬ 
houses. 

Constable J. S. Harper, of South Kolan, has been appointed Inspector of 
Slaughter-houses. 
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Air. J. C. Pryde, of Spring BJiiff, lins been appointed Temporary Inspector of 
^toek at Kockhanipton until the 4th July, 1928. 

Alessrs, M. WilshirCj S. B. Scott, P;. B. Loel, E. L. Carpenter, J. Wilson, H. 
Middleton, V. I. Spalding, S. O. I). Arthur, John Newlands, W. J. Newlands, and C. 
I). Thompson (Inspectors under the New South Wales Diseases in Stock Act) have 
been apiiointcd Inspectors of Stock, to ojierate in the Stock District of Warwick. 

The appointment of Mr. H. II. Jennings, of Texas, as Acting Inspector of Stock 
lias lieen (‘ancelled. 

The Officer in Charge of Police, Jondaryan, has been appointed Acting Inspector 
of Stock as from 26th May, 1928, and Mr. P, J. Short, Temporary Inspector of Stock 
at Ooondiwindi, until the Jlst July, 1928, during the absence on leave of Mr, Singh. 

Air. J. Macfie has been appointed Inspector of Cano Testers, with headquarters at 
Bundaberg. 

Constable B. M. Howard, Stewart ’s Creek, has been appointed Inspector of Stock 
and Brands, and (^bnstable E. Brown, Ewan, Inspector of Brands. 

Air. J. I). W. Ogilvie, Dairy Instructor, Ipswich, has been appointed Grading 
Inspector, Dairy Branch, Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

Mr. E. S. Smith has been appointed Millowners’ Representative on the Central 
Sugar Cane Prices Board, vice Mr. J. Smith, resigned. 

Constable W. Lafferty, of Jericho, has lieen appointed Inspector of Slaughter¬ 
houses. 

Dr. N. M. Gutteridge, of Toowoomba, has been appointed an Officer under 
the Animals and Birds Acts. 

Tile appointments of Alessrs. N. James and W. Broonu* as Honorary Insjiectors 
under the Diseases in Plants Acts have been cancelled. 

Air. F. R. Pearce, of Kolijo, N.C.L., has been appointed Canegrowers’ Repre¬ 
sentative on the Farleigh Local Sugar Cane Prices Board, vice Mr. J. Alclntyre, 
resigned. 

The Royal Society of Queensland. 

The ordinary monthly meeting was held in the Geology Lecture Theatre of 
the Xbiiversity on Monday, 28th Alay, 1928. 

The President, Professor T. Parnell, was in the chair, and fourteen uiembers 
were present. 

Alessrs. W. J*. Chamberlain, AI.Sc., Inigo Jones, and T. Rimmer, M.Hc., were' 
elected ordinary members of the Hocivty. 

Air. F, W. Moorliouse, B.Sc., was nominated for ordinary membershii) by 
Air, 1). A, Herbert, and Mr. R. C. Cowley by Di*. J. V. Duliig. 

Air. A. P. Dodd, in a few’ introductory remarks, tabled a ]iai>er on tin* 
'‘^Revision of Four Genera of 8cclionida>. ” 

Mr. A. P. Dodd also delivered a very interesting lecture on “ Prickly-pear 
Insects.” In outlining the subject he pointed out that the prickly-pears {0}mniia 
spp.) had been introduced into Australia without their natural enemies. Owing to 
this, and to favourable climatic conditions, they had spread rapidly and become a 
pest. In their native habitats, Southern North America and South America, the 
various forms of prickly-pear were kept in check by natural enemies in the shape 
of insect pests. 

The Prickly-pear Board has concentrated its activities on investigating insects 
adversely affecting the pear and on introducing those found the most effective. 
On arrival they are carefully tested by laboratory and field experiments, to ascertain 
whether they will attack economic or other plants as Well as members of the 
Opuntia family. 

Air. Dodd gave an interesting review of the introduction, breeding, testing, 
and liberation of insects, and he stated that so far the Indian cochineal and 
eactoblastus had proved the most effective, and with the aid of these insects the 
priekly-pear was now held in check from spreading, and there is every probability 
of its gradual extermimition. 

, Mr. C. T. White, in proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, paid a tribute 
to the good work being carried on by Mr. Dodd and his staff. Mr. J. B. Henderson, 
fxk soepnding the motion, outlined the events leading to the formation of the 
Bohrd, and gave instances of the very effective work of pear destruction. 
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•Clean up the Packing Shed. 

A thorough clean-up of the packing shed .should be made before elosing it 
down at the end of the packing season. 

All cases or other receptacles that have held fruit should be dipped under 
boiling water for not less than three minutes, and any sacking used on packing 
l)enches should bo similarly dip])ed, or if valueless, l)urned. All cracks and 
holes in benches or other j)acking-house appointments should be probed, and any 
lurking codling or other injurious insect larvte killed. At all times the sweepings 
from a packing shed should be tlirown on to a tierce tire. Codling moth bandages 
are best left on the trees till web into the winter. 

Pruning operations offer the best opportunity for a close tree-to-tree scrutiny 
for pests such as 8au Jose scale. Affected tree.s should be m.arked for future 
treiitmeiit. 

Scab in Potatoes. 

There are three common causes of .scab in ]!otatoes; two distinct types result 
from tlie action of fungous panisitcs and the third is caused by eelworms. 

Rhizoctoiiia .scab (the form pm'haps niost frer{iiently found) receives its name 
from tlie fungTis {Khizoctonui sohinn) which is the cause of the disease. This 
fuiigus is readily recognised on aft'ected tuVx'rs in the form of small black masses 
or lumps, which vary greatly in size and shape. On account of this feature the 
disease is .sometimes called ‘‘black speck scab” or black scurf.” The fungus 
structures at first .sight appear like lumps of soil, Init they show u]) distinctly black 
when Avetted and they do not wasli off*. Tin* superlicial position of the fungus 
sometimes leads growers to think that the disease is of little im|)ortance. The 
black bodies, however, represent the resting stage of the fungus, whieh is able to 
<l(‘velop rapidly und(*r favouralde conditions. 

(lenerully spenking the <liHease rt*;ults In juost d.'image under cool lu'ii.st condi¬ 
tions. It may attack any of the underground portions of the j)lant. The young 
growing slioots may b(‘ entirely d(*Ktroyed. In other cases the diseast^ may d(‘velop on 
the underground stem, stolons, fU' roots, where it is readily re(*ognised in the 
form of brown discoloured areas. When the stem )s severcdy attacked, or Avhon 
the stolons are girdled, a number of small tulH‘rs mat be produced on the .stem and 
in axils of the leaves. Frequently also the leaves become bunched in tl)e form of 
a rosette. 

Unfortunately the fungus is able to live in the soil in the absence of the 
potato phrnt and it may grow on a number of other root crops and grasst^s. Once 
a soil becomes heavily infc'stixl little can be done to exterminate the disease. In 
most instances, however, tlie dise.ase arises from the usi* of untreated, diseased 
fullers. 

Every care .should be taken tl:at the disease is not introduced at the tinu' of 
]danting. (Ilean selecbal .seed should be used whenever possible. This, liowever, 
is not always jiracticable, but effective control may still be obtained by seed 
treatment in a funghddal solution of cither (aurosive sublimate (merciirie chloride) 
or formaldehyde. Dijiping the seed liefore .sowing should bo adopted as a general 
jiractice and, generally speaking, corrosive sublimate is more effective than 
formaldehyde for this purpose. 

A caution is necessary. Corrosive sublimate is a deadly poison if taken internally 
l)v stock or by human beings. The solution, lunvever, is (juite harmless on the hands. 
Treated potatoes are unfit for domestic use or for feeding to stock. 

The solution is made up of corrosive sublimate (mercuric chloride) 1 oz. and 
water 6^ gallons. The corro.sive sublimate should be dis.solved in about a quart of 
Avarm water and tlien diluted to the re<piired Hiiiount. A wooden vessel should 
lie used since the cheniicjil will attack metal and thus lose its strength. 

Tlie sc'ed potatoes should bo immersed for from to 2 hours. It is inadvisable 
to dip the potatoes in bags, since this weakens the solution. lt‘ is far better to 
place the tubers directly in the solution or else to use a small wooden crate. The 
solution should not be used for more than three batches at a time. This is particu* 
larly necessfiry if there is much dirt adhering to the tubers, as there is then 
a tendency for the solution to Aveaken very rapidly. The tubers should not be 
cut and preferably should not be sprouted. If they have sprouted slightly every 
care should be taken not to injure the sprouts and the time of dipping should 
l>e shortened. 

It is a good plan .to keep the tul)ers mokt for twenty-four hours before treat- 
ment to. loosen the dirt and soften the fungous material, whieh is then more 
Tcaclily killed by the fungicidal treatment. 
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Objectionable Flavours In Cream. 

Although it is most desirable from iimny ])oints of view that cows should 
have a plentiful supply of good, clean diinking water, sometimes the water is 
blamed for second-quality cream, when in reality it has nothing whatever to do with 
it. Although tainted drinking water can, and does, impart certain flavours to 
cream, it rarely happens that such flavours cause the cream to be graded secoml 
quality. ■Whatever flavour the water may impart is absorbed from the body of the 
cow before and during the secretion of the milk, and it does not become worse as 
the cream is kept, but sometimes gradually disa})pears. In any case, it can usually 
be partially or wholly removed by the ordinary treatment at the factory. This 
class of flavour is not so important for that reason. 

Bacterial flavours, for instance, gradually become' worse and worse as the 
cream is kept, but absorbed flavours imparted by water do not. Wlu^re cows 
wade in muddy pools or watcrholes, it is the contamination they carry out on their 
legs, flanks, tails, and udders which causes trouble later on. This is one of 
the commonest cau.se8 of ropy, milk or cream. The bacteria responsible find their 
way into the bucket during milking, and from there into other utcmsils or separator 
parts, where they may exist for some considerable time, unless proper ])recautions 
are taken. The boiling water treatment will kill the bacteria responsibh* for ropy 
cream. 

A Bad Practice. 

The mixing of warm, freshly separated cream with n cold, ripe cream from a 
previous se})aration is very often accom{)anied with disastrous results as regards 
quality. It is bad practice for several reasons, one being that the tempc*rature 
of the bulk of the cream is thereby increased, resulting in increased bacterial 
activity. Again, if the older cream is very acid and thinly scj)arated, the casein 
will most likely be precipitated in the form of white specks, which everyone is 
acquainted with as ordinary curdled cream, or again a ^‘junkety’^ condition 
may be brought about. All these defects may result in the cream being graded 
second quality. 

Fortunately, this practice is fast disappearing, but it sometimes occurs where 
cream is forwarded daily to the factory. The cream lorry comes soon after the 
morning separation, and in order to get both se^iarations away the creams are 
mixed while the morning separation is still warm. ‘^Junkcty^^ cream often occurs 
where this is done, and to obviate it the morning cream should be cooled Ix'fore 
mixing. If a cooler is not available for this purpose, by standing the tub in a 
('an of water and stirring the cream briskly for t(*u minutes the temperature can 
be reduced slightly. 

Five Functions of Food for Milch Cows. 

Improper feeding of dairy cows is one of the chief causes of unprofitable 
dairying. This is evidenced if the butter production in a good year be compared 
with that in a bad year. Proper feeding alone does not suflice to secure tin; 
greatest productivity, iioints out a departmental pamphlet, but must be accom¬ 
panied by good care and management. It lias been clemonstrated that the 
production of some poorly-kept cows can be increased as much as 50 jier cent, by 
improved methods of feeding and care. 

It must not be forgotten that a cow may use a feed for fne different 
purposes; — 

1. Growth.—Since cows do not mature until they are four or five years old 
allowance must be made for growth requirements. 

2. ]Maintenanee.—A certain amount of the feed is used simply to maintain the 
body without gain or loss in weight. 

3. Production of Milk.—Necessitating fcHMl in addition to that used for main¬ 
tenance, 

4. Increase in Weight.—Cows normally iucreajse in weight during the latter part 
of theit lactation period and during the rest period. This increase requires feed. 

5. Production of Offspring.—The fifth purpose for which a cow requires feed v 
the amount, however, is relatively small. 

Jt is evident that in feeding for milk production, the \:arious functions which 
fee4 fblflls must be considered with regard to the future development of the cow 
all well as to her immediate needs. Liberal feeding usually proves inueh more- 
prciflt{^ble in the long run than scanty feeding, , 
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Points in Maize Seed Selection. 

1. Select seed in the field only from those jdants which pi'oduce good ears under 
normal or adverse conditions of space, &c. 

2. Do not select for two or more ears on the stalk unless the first is up to 
standard size and quality. 

8. Select ears whicli are at a medium height on the stalk, neither too high nor 
too low. 

4. Select only those ears which are well covered and i^rotected by the husk. Only 
such ears remain free from weevil infestation in susceptible districts. 

5. Select ears which droop when appr(»achiiig maturity for increased resist¬ 
ance of the variety to weather damage. Erect ears are usually found on short, 
thick shanks. 

6. Select ears from those ])lants which ])roducc a large ear for a limited growth 
of stalk for economy in grain production. 

7. Avoid the selection of those ears from plants which are blown down or 
broken down, no matter how good the ears may appear. Root and stalk rot 
diseases are transmitted readily through the seed. With regard to the diseases 
just referred to take care also (a) to avoid ears from prematurely ripened stalks, 
(b) to regard brace-rooted stalks with sus[»icion, (c) to select seed early to more 
largely j)revent mycelium of the fungus |)enetrating the seed by systematic infection, 
(d) to dry seed ears quickly by storing in a dry, warm, well-ventilated ])lace in 
an endeavour to prevent the fungus (if any) making further growth from the 
(‘ore' into the se(‘d. 

8. Maintain a special seed })lot of tield-selected seed. 

Milking Machines and Cleanliness. 

The secret of getting good milk and cream where milking machines are used 
is absolute cleanliness from the vStart. Once the rubber pju’ts get contaminated 
they cannot be cleaiuHl—to throw them away and get new ones is the only course. 

A thorough cleaning once a week is not going to'result in choicest grade at the 
factory. All parts of the machine must be cleaned carefully every day, and 
between milkings the inflations and tubes should be soaked in lime water, renewdiig 
the lime w’ater often, as it soon becomes .stale nud smelly. 

When removing cuj)s from one cow to another care vShoiild be taken to see that 
they are held so as to fall over and break the suction. If they are carried face 
towards the ground all the dust and manure on the floor is sucked into the tube 
and thenct*- into the buckets and vat. 

Milking machines require a good deal of attention and punctilious care in clean¬ 
ing if they are to prove sntisfactory. 


Roughage for Dairy Cows. 

Roughage is often the clieapest form of digestible nutrients, and cows should 
be allowed all the roughage they can consume. Maize silage and lucerne hay are 
probably tlie ideal roughage for a dairy cow% They should be fed at the rate of 
3 lb. of silage and 1 lb. of hay for each 100 lb. of live weight. Lucerne' hay 
being a legume is much superior to non-legiiminous hay for cows in milk. The 
non-leguminous hays are low in digestibility, tend to be constipating, a.nd are 
low in protein and mineral matter. They are often useful in limited amounts when 
fed with some high quality lucerne hay. 

The remarkable qualities of maize silage and lucerne hay as a ration for 
milk production have been demonstrated in the' Jersey herd at Hawkesbiiry Agri¬ 
cultural College, New South Wales. Recent figures show that the average amoimt 
of feed consumed per head daily by cows under test was 30 lb. of silage and 10 lb. 
of lucerne hay, while the average production of milk during the same period was 
26.24 lb. per head daily. For the above reason alone, lucerne can be described as tlm 
best fodder crop grown for the purpose of feeding cows. It is particularly uiieful 
in balancing all rations, especially where green maize is grown. Lucerne should 
be grown on all dairy farms where the object is to feed for milk production. 

For providing fodder in the winter, farmers cannot be too strongly advised to 
grow a green cereal crop, such as green oats or green barley. These can be mixed 
with either vetches or field peas. They should be chaffed for preference with the 
ration, but good results are also obtained by grazing. * 
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Tb® Honf)® ^b® Qardcn. 

LANDSCAPE 6ARDENING. 

Tlio landscape i^ardener must jmssess a good deal of artistic taste, as ho deals 
with tlie landscape and its improvement. Bhould alterations be necessary, they 
imist be carried out in as natural a manner as possible, and they must Ixi in unison 
with tiic surrounding country. Any existing natural features may be made the 
most of. 

If trees shut out a dt*sirable view, they may with care be removed. Tree 
thinning also becomes necessary when some are spoiling others. It is better to 
have one good specimen than several ])oor ones. When tree j>lanting, the gardener 
must look forward, and consider their size, when maturity is readied. 

Uroad stretches of lawn may be broken np with shrubs or speeimen trees, or 
beds of tlowers. The charaeter of the soil, and the situation must be taken into 
consideration when planting. It is of no use to plant trees or shrubs that are not 
likely to succeed, and if doubtful ones are included tliey must be in positions where 
they can be easily replaced slnmld they fail. The character of the dwadling must 
also be taken into consideration. 

Vista making is an im])ortant part of landscajic gardening, and to carry it 
out the Aarions points of vantage have to lx* ascertained and their values determined. 
Th(‘ outline of the landscape from the various vantage* jioints must be undulating, 
not straiglit or unbroken, and though special hues in greenery may be made the 
most of, they must not be repeated until the eye wearies of them. 

Paths should be as few as ])ossible, and each sliould be made for some definite* 
purpose. Tliey should run in bolel lint graceful curves, eRjieclally when made of gravel. 

If summer houses are iiicJuded they should not stand out aggressively, and 
they slmuld be covered with crce'iiers as epiickly as possible. 


ANIMAL MANURES. 

Farmyard manures are sedid anel liepiid excreta from animals, and form one of 
the universal manures used by most gardeners—comj)lete for all i)urposes in horti¬ 
culture. It must, however, be used with care and intelligence. In sonic plac'cs 
where large and cheaf) supplies are available, the soil is saturated with manure. 

The greater the quantity of manure incorporated with the soil, the greater the 
necessity for plenty of fresh air to bring about decomposition and ultimately 
humus. Now, if a soil has not been deeply dug or trenched, nnd it happens to be of 
a heavy nature, it is possible that the rains will not pass away readily; then tlie 
manure begins to get sour, fresh air, with its oxygen is driven out, carbonic acid gas 
develoiis too freely, and the beneficial bacteria are suffocated or unuihilatcd by their 
enemies, winch come into being owing to the lack of fresh air. 

To avoid these troubles the soil should be w(*ll and deeply dug, and whenever 
extra large quantities of manure are used, the soil should be afterwards dressed with 
lime to keep it in a sweet condition. " 


FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

Laf/erstnemia indica Mirieties.—Tliere are many beautiful forms of this shrub 
on the niafket, and the finest varieties have been raised in Queensland— L. Matthewsii 
and L. Earedanu, the colours of both arc lilac, but Matthewsii is the dpker shade. 
The heads of bloom of both varieties attained a length of about 24 in., and the 
individual flowers are a couple of imdies across. The plant may be grown in any 
small garden, and the size may be kept at the will of the gardener. Specimens 
growing in Brisbane range from a few feet high to 20ft. 

The plant stands severe trimming, in fact, it stands the knife so well that it 
be grown almost any height by being cut back in July every year, like a grape 
irme. One of the finest siiecimens of L, Matthewaii can be seen growing on the river 
#1^ of Oilstoms House garden. Plants are easily raised from cuttings taken 
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from tlie previous vear\s wood nnd planted during July and August. Also ])lants 
well established may l)e purchased at any of the nurserymen’s stores. 

Gardenias.—In the earlier days of Brisbane there were few gardens without 
a gardenia, now they are rarely seen. G. Thunhergii is one of the varieties that 
should be grown. The flowers are pure white, exquisitely scenU'd, and the foliage 
of all the varieties are a glossy green. These plants are not too fond of pruning, 
and should be allowed to grow in their own way. Gardenia fiorida is mostly grown 
for florists’ use, the flowers being perfect in form and have not the heavy perfume 
of the other varieties. All the gardenia family are subject to s<'ale diseases, but are 
easily kept clean by occassional sprayings with boiler water that has plenty of soap 
in solution. The plants never attain any size, so are very useful in small gardens. 

Oleander.— In the northern part of the State these plants flourish, and are much 
admired by visitors from the Southern States and overseas. 

The plants attain a fair size if not kept within bounds. In some of our 
iiortliern towns it is quite common to see plants 20 to 30 ft. high, and of many 
colours. The pljuits are grown in Brisbane, but by a few only, yet they grow just 
as well here as in the north. The smaller growing varieties should be more extensively 
grown, and the pink ^‘Carnea,” white “Madona, ” Carmine ^‘Delphinc” are all 
good old varieties. 

When growing tlu' plants in small gardens it is necessary from their earliest 
stages of growth to kee)) them well hea<led ba<*k, the young wood of the ])revious year 
being the flowc'ring wood. 

Lantana.—The small varieties of lantana are not in common with the pest 
scattered all over Queensland, and are very beautiful when trained as hedges or 
shrubs. The tangerine colour(*d variety and the canary yellow variety are the two 
usually; ^rown in Southern Queensland. Splendid speeimens of these are growing 
in the Botanic and Museum gar<lens. The plants flow(‘r for nine months of the year, 
5in<l will grow in almost any soil and will .stand fairly hard conditions. 


KITCHEN GARDEN.^ 

Nearly all s])ring and summer crops can now be })Ianted. Here is a list of 
si’cds and roots to be sown which will keep the market gardeners busy for some time: 
Carrots, parsnips, turnii), beet, lettuce, endive, salsify, radish, rhubarb, asparagus, 
.Jerusalem artichoke, French beans, runner bean.s of all kinds, peas, parsley, tomato, 
egg-plant, sea-kale, cucuml)er, melon, pumpkin, globe artichokes. Het out any cabbage 
plants and kohl rabi that are ready. Towards the end of the month plant out 
tomatoes, nfelons, cucumtx’rs, &c., which have been raised under cover. Support 
])eas by sticks or wire-netting. Pinch off the tops of broad beans as they come into 
flower to make tin* beans set. Plough or dig up old cauliflower and cabbage beds, 
and let them lie in the rough for a month before replanting, so that the soil may 
get tlie benefit of the sun and air. Toj) dressing, where vegt‘tal)les have been planted 
-out, Avith fine stable manure has a most l)encficial effect on their growth, as it furnishes 
a mulch as well as su])])lies of ])lant food. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 

All the roses should have been pruned some time ago, Imt do not forget to look 
over them occasionally, and encourage them in the way they should go by rubbing 
off any shoots which tend to grow towards the centre. Where there is a nne young 
shoot growing in the right direction, cut off the old parent branch which it will 
replace. If this work is done gradually, it will save a great deal of hacking and 
sawing when next pruning season arrives. Trim and repair the lawns. Plant out 
antirrhinums (snapdragons), pansies, hollyhocks, verbenas, petunias, &c. Bow zinnias, 
amaranthus, balsam, chrysanthemum, marigolds, cosmos, coxcombs, phloxes, sWeet 
peas, lupins; and plant gladiolus, tuberoses, amaryllis, pancratium, isniene, crinubia, 
belladonna, lily, and other bulbs. In the case of dahlias, however, it will be better 
to place them in some warm, moist spot, where they will start gfntly and be ready 
to plant out in a month or two. It must be remembered that tnio is the driest of 
our months. During thirty-eight years the average number of rainy days in Augiist 
was seven, and the mean average rainfall 2.63 in., and for Sepitember 2.07, increasing 
gradually to a rainfall of 7.69 in. in February. 
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Land which has been lying fallow in readiness for early spring sowing should 
now be receiving its final cultivation prior to seeding operations. Potato-planting 
will be in full swing this month, and in connection with this crop the prevention of 
fungoid diseases calls for special attention. Seed potatoes, if possible, should be 
selected from localities which are free from disease; they should be well sprouted, 
and, if possible, should not exceed 2 oz. in weight. Seed potatoes of this size are 
more economical to use than those large enough to necessitate cutting. If, however, 
none but large-sized seed are procurable, the tubers should be cut so that at least 
two well-developed eyes are left. The cut surfaces require to be well dusttul with 
slacked lime, or wood ashes, as soon as possible after cutting. Where it is necessary 
to take action to prevent possible infection V)y fungoid disease, the dipping of 
potatoes in a solution of 1 pint of 40 per cent, formalin to 15 gallons of water, and 
immersing for one hour will be found effective. Bags intended for the subsequent 
conveyance of tubers to the- paddock should also be treated and thoroughly dried. 
After dipping, spread out the potatoes and thoroughly dry them before re baggiug. 
Where the tui>er8 are cut, the dipping is, of course, carried out prior to cutting. 

Arrowroot, yarns, ginger, and sugar-cane may be planted this month in localities 
where all danger from frosts is over. 

Maize may be sown as a catch crop, ])rovldiiig, of course, that siifticient soil 
moisture is available. 

Sweet-potato cuttings may also be planted out towards the end of the luoiitli. 

Weeds will now begin to assert themselves with the advent of warmer weather; 
consequently cultivators and harrows should be kept going to keej) dowm weed growths 
in growing crops and on land lying fallow, as well as on that in course of preparation 
for such crops as sorghums, millets, or pauicums, maize, and summer-growing or(q)s 
generally. 

Tobacco seed may l>o sown on jneviously burnt and well prepared Hee(l-I>eds. 


Orchard J^otes for August. 

THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

The remarks that have appeared in these notes from time to time respeetijig 
the handling and marketing of citrus fruits apply equally to the present month. 
The V)ulk of the fruit, with the exception of the latest ripening varieties iii tlu‘ 
latest districts, is now fully ripe, and should be marketed as soon as possible, 
so that the orchards can be got into thorough order for the spring growth. All 
heavy pruning should be completed previous to the rise in the sap; and where wiiit(‘r 
spraying is required, and has not yet been carried out, no time should be lost in 
giving the trunks, main branches, and inside of the trees generally a tho^ougl^ 
dressing with lime and sulphur wash. 

Where citrus trees are showing signs of failing, such as large quantities of dead 
or badly diseased wood in the head of the tree, they can (provided the root systeiu 
is healthy) be renovated by cutting back the entire top of the tree till nothing Imt 
sound healthy wood is left. This should be thinned out, only sufficient main limbs 
being left from which to form a well-balanced tree, and the trunk and limbs so Ji ft 
should receive a dressing of lime sulphur, or Bordeaux paste. 

Healthy trees that are only producing inferior fruit should be treated in u 
similar manner, and be either grafted with an approved variety direct or bo allowed 
to throw out new growth, which can be budded in due course. The latter method is 
to be preferred, and an inferior and unjjrofitable tree can thus be converted in tlie 
course of a couple of years into a profitable tree, producing good fruit. 

Where orchards have not already been so treated, they should now be ploughed 
so as to break up the crust that has been formed on the surface during the gathering 
of the crop, and to bury all weeds and trash. When ploughed, do not let the soil 
Remain in a rough, lumpy condition, but get it into a fine tilth, so that it is in a 
gbod Audition to retain moisture for the tree ^s use during' spring. This is a very 
JmijortAnt matter, as spring is our moat trying time, ana the failure to conserve- 
mpifttlire then means a failure in the fruit crop, to a greater or lesser extent/ 
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THOS. PERROTT 

SPECIALIST 

Best Roses, 15/-* dozen. Fruit Trees guaranteed. Slone 
Fruits, 20/- dozen. Citrus Fruits, 25/- dozen. All manner 
of Shade and Ornamental Trees, Creepers, Annuals, and 
Uegetable Seeds. 

Flower Seeds Very Choice 

Address—Bowen Bridge; or Wickh&m Street (near McWhirters) 










AND PROFIT BY THE USE OF 
B3 FERTILISER 

In B3 you are offered a Cane Fertiliser that is built up on an 
1 organic base of Blood and Bone with Potash and Sulphate 
of Ammonia added in balanced proportions. For proof that 
these ingredients are compounded in proportions to give the 
best results on cane land you need only remember that B3 is 
widely used in every cane district in Queensland with the 
most profitable results. Full particulars and prices may be 
had from— 

Australian Co-operative Fertilisers 

Limited, 

Roma Street - - Brisbane 


Auocddo 

Pear 

Plants 


2>'qear old seedlings, strong 
heallhij plants. 

2s. 0d. each; 24s. per dozen. 
F.O.R., Brisbane. 

Apply to-^ 

Manager, Sjtate Nursery, 
Brible Island. 
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Do not bo nfraid if you out a nuiubor of surface roots when ploughing the orcliard, 
})ut see^ that you do out them, not tear them. Use a disc plough and keep tlie discs 
sliarj), and the root-pruning the trees will thus receive will do more goo<l than liarni, 
as it will tend to get rid of j)nrely surface roots. 

Planting of all kinds of fruit trees can be continued, though the earlier in the 
month it is comi)leted the better, as it is somewhat late in the season for this work. 
The ])reparation of land intended to be planted with ])ineapples or bananas should 
1)(‘ attended to, and I can only reiterate the advice given on nuuiy occasions— viz., to 
spare no ex})ense in preparing the land properly for these crops—as the returns that 
will be obtained when they come into bearing will handsomely repay the extra 
initial expense. Growers of })ineapples and bananas who send their fruit to the 
Southern markets should take more care in the grading and packing of such fruit, as 
their neglect to place it on the market properly means a big difference in price', and 
entails a loss that could he avoided had the necessary care and attention be(‘ii given. 
The same reniarks a]))dy to the marketing of citrus fruits, papaws, custard ap])les, 
strawherries, cucumbers, and tomatoes, all of which are in season during the month. 

The pruning of all grape vine's should be completed, ami ncAv plantings c.'in be 
made towards the end of the month. Obtain well-matured, healthy cuttings, and 
plant tlnmi in well and deeply worked land, leaving the top bud level witlv the 
surface* of the ground, instead of leaving (i or 7 in. of the cutting out of the. ground 
to dry out, as is oft<‘u done. You want only one strong shoot from your cutting, 
and from this oi!e shoot you ('an make* any shaj>ed vine reepiired. The si)raying of 
vines for downy mildew is not conipulse)rv, hut an ap])lication eliminates black s[;ot. 

Fruit fly will mak(' its appearance* during the month, and citrus and other fruits 
are likely to l»e attackt'd. KveVy grower should, therefore, do his be'st to destroy as 
many Hie's as possible, both mature insects and larva., the former by trapj>ing or 
otherwise', and the latter by gathering and destroying all infested fruit, Tf this 
we)rk is cai'ried out projfcrly, a large number of flie*s timt would otherwise bre'ed out 
will Ik* destroyed, and the rai)id incr(*ase of the ]a*st be mate'rially lessened. The 
destrue'tion of fruit flies early in the season is the surest way of checking this serious 
pest. 

Keep a careful lookout for orange-sucking bugs, -^nd destroy every mature or 
immature ifisee't or egg tliat is seen. If this work is done thoroughly l»y all citrus 
growers there will be far fewer bugs to deal with later on, and the damage caused by 
this j)est will be materially reduc('d. Destroy all elephant beetles seen on young citrus 
trees, and see that tin* stems and main forks of the trees are ‘ ^ }(aint(*d ’ ’ with a strong 
solution of lime sulphur. 

THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

The pruning of all deciduous trees should be finished during the month, and all 
such trees should be given their annual winter spraying with lime sulphur. The 
planting of new orcliards should, if possilile, be completed, as it is not advisalde to 
delay. Tjatcr p)lanting can be done in the Granitt* Belt, but even there earlier planting 
is to l)e preferred. 

Peach trees, the tops of which have outlived tlu'ir usefulness and of whicli the 
roots are still sound, sliould be cut hard back as to produce a, lu'W" top) which will 
yield a good croj) of good fruit the following seavsoii in from fifteen to eighteen 
montlis, according to the variety. 

Apple, pear or pilum trees that it is desirable to work over with more suitalde 
varieties should also be cut hard back and grafted. All almond, peach, nectarine, 
and Japanese j)lum trees should be carefully examined for black peach aphis, as, if 
the insects whieh have survived the winter are systematically destroyed, the damage 
that usually takes pl.aee from the ravages of this pest later on will be materially 
lessened. 

Woolly aphis should also be systematically fought wherever present. The best 
all-round remedy for these two pests is spraying with black leaf 40. 

In the Granite Belt the pruning of vines should, however, be delayed to as late in 
the season as possible, so as to keep the growth back and tlius endeavour to escape 
late spring pests. 

Where orchards aiid vineyards have been pruned and sprayed, the land should lie 
ploughed and brought into a state of as nearly perfect tilth as possible, so as to 
retain the moisture necessary for the proper development of the trees or vines and the 
setting of their fruit. 
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A8TROMOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

Times Computkd by D. I^GLINTON. F.R.A.S., and A. C. KGLINTON. 


TIMES OF SUNRISE, SUNSET, AND 
HOONBISE. 


AT WAHWICK. 

MOON RISE. 



Jnlv, 

1928. 

Ai gust, 
iwrs. 

July, 

1928. 

Aue, 

1928. 

Date 

Rise^. 

Setn. 

Kiseti. 

Bets. 

Rii>es. 

Uines. 

1 

6.46 

5.0 

6.35 

5.21 

p. m. 
3.29 

1 p.m. 
4.50 

2 

() 46 

5.6 

G 34 

5 22 

4.15 

5. .50 

3 

0 46 

5.6 

6.34 

.5.12 

5.6 

6,52 

4 

G.46 

5.6 

6.33 

5.23 

6 1 

7.53 

5 

6.40 

5.7 

6.33 

0 23 

6 56 

8.;55 

6 

(> 46 

5.7 

6 32 

5 23 

8,0 

9 55 

7 

r> 46 

5.8 

6.31 

5 24 

9.1 

10..57 

8 

6.45 

5.8 

6 31 

.\24 

10 1 

11.59 

9 

6.45 

5.9 

6 30 

5.24 

11 1 


10 

6 45 

5.10 

G.29 

5 25 


a.m. 

1.7 

11 

6.44 

5.11 

6.28 

5.26 

a.nu 

12 a 

2 15 

12 

6.44 

5.12 

6.27 

5.27 

1 4 

3.19 

13 

6 44 

5 12 

6.26 

5 28 

2 19 

4.22 

14 

0 44 

5.12 

6 25 

5.29 

3.23 

5.20 

15 

6 43 

5.12 

6.2,5 

5.29 

4.36 

6.12 

16 

6.43 

5 13 

G.24 

5.30 

5.33 

i 6.53 

17 

6 43 

5.13 

0 23 

5. .30 

6.34 

1 7.35 

18 

6 43 

5.13 

6.22 

5.31 

7 32 

! 8.5 ■ 

19 

6 43 

5.13 

6 21 

5.31 

8.31 

8.36: 

20 

6.42 

5 14 

6 21 

5.31 

9.0 

9.6 ; 

21 

6.42 

6.14 ! 

6.20 

5.32 

9.37 

9.37 

22 

G.42 

5.1.5 

0 20 

5.32 

10.9 

10.10 1 

23 

6.41 

5.15 

G 19 

5.32 

10.37 

10.42 

24 

6.41 

5.16 

G,18 

5.32 

11.17 

11.19 

26 

C.40 

5.17 

G.16 

5.33 

11.37 

lUMiH 

12.9 

26 

6.40 

5.17 

6.14 

5.33 

p.m. 

12.5 

p. m. 
12.49 

27 

6.39 

5.18 

G.13 

5 34 

12.44 

1.42 

28 

6.38 

5.18 

6.11 

5.34 

1.23 

2.38 

29 1 

6 37 

5,19 

6.10 

.5.35 

2.8 

3.38 

80 1 

0.37 

5.20 

69 

.5.35 

2.59 

4 40 

81 

6.36 

5.20 

67 

5.36 

3.53 

5.43 


I Phases of the Moon, Occultatlons, Ac. 


The times stated are for Queensland, New South 
Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania. 

3 July O Full Moon Midnight. 

10 „ ]) Lost Quarter 10 U p.in. 

^7 „ 0 New Moon 2 0 p.rn, 

» C First Qi arter 12 38 a.ni. 

Perigee, 15th July at 1 6 a.m. 

Apogee, 26th July at 10 6 p.m. 

Mars will be passing Jupiter from wevSt to east on 
tlie 3rd. The two planets will seem to be very near 
to one another for several nights, before and after¬ 
wards. A distance equal to the width of the Moon 
will apparently separate t hem a fortnight later. The 
I constellation Aries will form the background till the 
I end of the month. 

The earth will be In ai)liellon on the 4th, when It 
will be three million miles further from the Sun than 
it w^as on 4th January. 

Mars will he oeeiilted by the Moon on the 12th 
about 1 p.m. at planes a little south of Townsville, 
but somewhat earlier in Southern Queensland. The 
nearness of the Sun will prevent them from being a 
good daylight speetueh'. 

The conjunction of Jupiter and the Moon at 5 
o’clo<^k in the morning of the 12th will form an 
interesting sp('eta(de, with Haiual, the principle star 
of Arles, as tla? n(‘an‘st and brightest star to the 
northward. 

The conjunction of Mercury with the waning Moon 
on the 15th, about an hour and a-half larfore sun¬ 
rise, will be interesting. Tlu^ groups of the Hyades 
and Pleiades in Taurus will he higher uj) in the sky 
and more to the northward. 

Mercury will ht? at its greatest western elongation, 
20 degrees on the 21st, and will he favourably 
situated for ohsiirvutlon after sunset. 

The conjunction of Saturn and tin; Moon will 
I take place at 1 p.m. on the 28th, when both are 
I below tlie eastern horizon. 

' A small star Jn Sagittarius will be occulted about 
i 10‘4,5 p.in. at places a little south of Townsville, and 
j Somewhat earlier farther south. 


2 . 

Aug. O 

hull Moon 

1 

;"o 


9 

» )) 

Last Quarter 

3 

24 

a.m. 

15 

» # 

New Moon 

11 

40 

p.m. 

23 


First Quarter 

0 

21 

p.m. 

31 

„ O 

Full Morn 

12 

34 

p.rn. 


Perigee, llth August, at 2.54 a.m. 

Apogee, 23id August, at 4.42 a.m. 

Epsilon Caprlcorni will l e o(m ultcal on t he 2iul 
about 8 p.m., and will form an Inferst ng obsor.a- 
t:on for those w. o have a teleseope or b noci.lars, 
which will he rcMiired to see so snia 1 a scar near the 
southern edge ot the almost full n oon. 

About two-and-a-hall houis later Kappa Capri» 
coniia Mill also be oeiulted, the e^att time 
depending upon tlie position of the olverxer w1k> 
may tin - if adv sahe to l(ok lor ihe star on the 
south-eastern side of the Moon ten or twenty 
minutes earl er, 

Theoccultatlon of Jupiter on the Hth unfortunately 
will occur several hours before the planet will he 
seen above the eastern horizon. 


For places west of Warwick and nearly in the same latitude, 28 degrees 12 minutes S., 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to the 
times given uboVe for Warwick; at Goondiwindi, add 8 minutes; at St. George, 14 minutes; 
at CwtinCimulla, 25 minutes; at Thargomindah, 83 minutes; and at Oontoo. 43 minutes. 

Thd moQnli|;ht nights for each month can best be ascertained by noticing the dates when 
the moon will be in the first quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon will rise 
somewhat about the time the sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all through the nlghtj 
when at the first quarter the moon rises somewhere about six hours before the sun sets, and 
It lh ^imihlight only till abont midnight. After full moon it will be later each evening before 
r|t rises, and When in the last quarter It will not generally rise till after midnight. 

It tenst be remembered that the times referred to are only rongbly approximate, as the 
I^iat4lire pesltlons of the sun and moon vary considerably. 

/|Ali the particulars on this page were computed for this Journal, and should not be 
repi^dC^ without acknowledgment. 1 
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1 AUGUST, 1928. 


Pakt 2 


0^ent and Comment. 

Science and Primary Industries , 

Q UEENSLANDEES had the pleasure recently of welconiing amongst them three 
distinguished seieiitists who have won world fame, each in his chosen field. 
The visit of each, brief as it was, must influence beneflcially the primary industries 
of this State. Di*. Orr, of the Rowett Institute, Aberdeen, who was here in June, 
has carried out work in Scotland in the course of the past few years, the value of 
which to the jmstoral industry it would be very hard to estimate or exaggerate. 
While in Brisbane, he expressed himself as amazed with the extent and value of 
the scientific work performed by officers of the Department of Agriculture and Stock. 
To him, in his own words, it was a revelation. He made no secret, however, of his 
conviction that the application in Australia to-day of knowledge on animal nutrition 
acquired since the war ended will soon give results that will convince our stockowners 
that their industry must reap richer re.wards from scientific effort if they will only 
co-operate with the scientist in that work. Sir Arnold Theiler was also with ps 
for awhile and wdll be in Australia for some months longer. It was he who fcuilt 
np the great veterlhary research institute at Onderstepoort in South Africa. Sir 
Arnold has already seen in Australia plenty of scope for iic eased activity in 
veterinary work in both, the cure and prevention of animal diseases. Before long we 
may expect him to give us the facts as he sees them, and when Dr. Orr has done 

' 7 
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the same it is certain that definite lines will be laid down for all those who desire 
to raise our pastoral standards to follow. Our third visitor was Sir John Russell, 
Director of the Rothamsted Experiment Station in England and Director-designate 
of the Imperial Bureau of Soil Science, whose two Brisbane lectures are published 
at length in this issue. 


Deterioration of Pastures. 

T he latest knowledge acquired in the course of a world-wide inquiry into pastoral 
prc'blems bears out the fact that lack of phosphates in pastures is one of the 
principal cjuises of restricted fecundity and losses of young stock. Only recently it 
has been discovered that the availability of iodine in stock foods is of the utmost 
importance in animal husbandry. Sir Arnold Theiler has informed us that, in his 
opinion, two-thirds of our pastoral worries in the form of pests and parasites would 
disappear if the proper feeding of stock were generally prnctised. In support of 
this statement we might regard, as an example, the fact that the first sheep attacked 
by blowflies in a bad fly season are always the sick members of a flock. Wormy 
sheep suffer from the pest to a far greater extent than healthy sheep. Sir Arnold 
Theiler has come to Australia in response to an invitation from the Commonwealth 
for the express purpose of giviftg us the results of his many years’ researches in 
veterinary science and through his activities the pastoral industry should benefit 
immensely. 


Soli FertiUty. 

S IR JOHN RUSSELI/8 lectures on agricultural science were of the utmost 
importance to farmers. He pointed out to us that agriculture is not as 
prosperous as it should be in Australia, seeing that W(‘ have the soil and climato 
to produce almost anything. It is imiJossiblc to forecast how far our development 
will extend, he said, if the producers will only adopt the proper methods. There is 
scope, he added, for greater progress by using improved agricultural machinery and 
the breeding of better stock, by the cutting out of waste, and by generally increased 
production. Sir John paid a well-deserved tribute to the Australian Press for the 
amount of space given to agricultural matters. Our show societies, particularly 
the Royal National, he noticed w'ere also doing excellent work in advancing rural 
industry. 


A Noted Visitor*s Defence of the Queensland Sugar Industry. 

A nother visitor of note in the course of the month was Sir Ben. H. Morgan, 
chairman of the British Empire Producers^ Association. In the course of a 
Press interview, ho held out great hopes for the early expansion of Queensland’a 
primary industries. Speaking in regard to the Australian sugar industry, Sir Ben. 
said that actunlly the Empire supplied the Mother Country with less than one-third of 
its requirements of sugar. “There is an unlimited maiket,“ he added, “for 
Queensland sugar if it can be produced at a price wdiich will enable it to compete 
with the rest of the world. I realise that as yours is the only white-grown sugar 
you have a big handicap in regard to the cost of production, but that is not necessarily 
insuperable. Britain is at present giving preference by her Budget to Australian 
sugar, and we hope that in the next Budget this preference will be very substantially 
increased. Then there will be an entirely new outlook for the disposal of the 
surplus'sigar of Queensland. In England we realise’ that you have in Queensland 
Bome of the finest sugar country in the world. I do not want to say a word as to 
your labour conditions until J Save been over your eanefields and have seen for 
actual position. If you egn eompete in producing sugar at a price 
^approk^ate to world ^s parity there is no limit to the development that can be 
cariMii in sugar production in Qsueensland. We are anxious to stimulate the 
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produetion of sugar within the Einpiro. It is not beyond the wit of those engaged 
in the industry to find some means of taking tlm place of the Cuban sugar-growers 
who, to a large extent, Hu]>ply the British market. There are three by-products which 
undoubUHily will assist the industry in Queensland very much in the future in the 
direction of making the industry more profitable, and thus bringing it nearer to 
the point at wdiich it can compete on the world ^s iiuirket. These by-product industries 
are the manufacture of megass board, the manufacture of power alcohol, and the 
conversion of megass into pure cellulose for the manufacture of artificial silk, 
or the best qualities of paper. The last is a new j)roceHs which has just been devised, 
and a small factory has been established in (lermany with the view of conducting 
practical tests. From all reports there is great hoj)e for this industry, but it will 
take time to develop' it. These by-product industries ought to contribute a great 
deal to reducing the cost of producing sugar, providing that they are manipulated 
by the owners of the sugar mills.” Quite spontaneously Sir Bon. added: '‘Since my 
arrival in Australia 1 have seen in the i^ress of the Southern States a number of 
attacks made upon the Australian sugar ])olicy. Most of these attacks have been 
based on the relative retail i>rice of sugar in Australia as compared with other 
countrits. These attacks completely fail on such a comparison, for a review of the 
average i)rice of sugar in Australia over a period of years will show it to be as 
low as in Great Britain, or any other free market. In addition, you have your 
nucleus supply of an essential commodity, you are giving employment to your people; 
and you are maintaining your White Australia policy. I am surjyrised that this 
j)ropaganda should be allowed to c(»ntijiue in Australhi, in face of the facts that 
could be adduced to controvert it.” 


Vocational Training for Country Children -Schools on Wheels. 

B ringing technical training within reach of Country children is part of 
Queensland’s progressive educational j)olicy. To enable this to be done, 
travelling manual training schools and travelling domestic science schools, housed 
in si»ecially built railway carriages, have l>een provided. The schools remain in one 
centre for about seven weeks, during which time the children go through a course 
oi intensive training. Glasses for grown-ups are also provided. Speaking at a recent 
official function, Mr. McKenna, the Under Secretary for Public Instruction, stressed 
the obligation of giving equal chances, as far as possible, to every child in the State. 
The })roblem, he said, was a difficult one, but when they had another domestic science 
school and manual training scliool on the railway, they would be able to provide 
for every part of the State that could be reached by rail. It was difficult to 
estimate the real value of these schools, he added. The teaching of manual dexterity 
was a very great asset to children, even if they desired to enter the professional 
ranks afterwards. Big changes in the educational system had been forecasted by 
his Minister, Mr. T. Wilson. It meant that every boy at the age of twelve years 
would receive vocational training, and every teacher that went through the teachers^ 
training colleges would take either a course in manual training or domestic science 
training. In the bigger centres of population special vocational schools would be 
opened for the children. Queensland children were tlie best in the world, and on that 
foundation they based their education system. In the course of an address at the- 
same function, Mr. J. I). Story, I.S.O. (Publio Service Commissioner), maintained 
that the country child was not getting any more than he was entitled to get. Oyer 
40 per cent, of the breadwinners of to-day were connected w ith primary productidn 
and the main wealth of the State came from primary production. Queenslai^crs 
were never inclined to praise themselves, and in that respect the Americans smiled 
at them. But Aufitralia, and Queensland in particular, was leading the way in 
many things. In no > State in the Commonwealth were they db'ng more for the 
education of the country children than in Queensland. He paid a tribute to the 
Country Women's Association for the valuable work they were doing. Theirs was 
a labour of love, which was done at great expense and often inconvenience. 
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©ureau of Sugar 0xperin)ent S^^^’ons. 


GRUB DAMAGE AT YURUGA, 

The following report (9th July^ 1928), submitted by Mr. J, H. Bumcott, Assistant 
to the Entomologist at Meringa, has been received by the Bureau of Sugar Expert’ 
ment Stations :— 

Grubs of the gi(‘.yback cockchafer have done a lot of damage in the Yuniga 
district this season. They have been very freely operating in cane lands in close 
proximity to scrub, and it was noted that the scrub tliere abounded in favourite 
feeding trees of the adult beetle. 

Evidently many of the grubs had already gone down deep into the soil prepara¬ 
tory to turning into pupa?, but at the same time there were quite a number which had 
only recently moulted into the third stage, and even one late second-stage grub was 
iseen. 



Plate 12.— Gbubs of the Greyback Cane Beetle Killed by Green 
Mdsoardine Fungus. 

A. —Stage 1, body filled with roots of the fungus, hardened internally, b. —Stage 
2, body covered with’ white fungus growth of hyphse. c.—Stage 3, body encrusted 
with green masses of spores. D. —A prismatic mass of spores, X 160. b.—S pores 
germinatiiig, x about 700, 

Hecoinmendatlons. 

.At such a late period, when most of the dam^e has been done, it would not be 
profitable to fumigate, but should any farmer desire to do so next year, full particu¬ 
lars of how to go about it Will be found in a special pamphlet on the subject, written 
by Mr. J^yis, Entomologist at Meringa, near Cairns, and any further information 
!w®Pt>e willingly supplied by the Bureau on application to the Meringa Sugar 
Eatperiinefit Station. 

.^FeedW trees of the adult beetle should be felled as far as possible in the scrub 
near fields, and of these trees the most important are—Figs of all kinds {Fieus 
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sp.), Moreton Bay Ash {Eumlyptiis tessalaris)^ She Oak (Casmrina s|),), also any 
other trees on whieh the beetles are noticed to congregate in numbers during the 
flighting season. 

The collection by hand of grubs and beetles is also strongly recommended, and 
for this purpose the establisliment of a Pest Destruction Board to jiay for the 
specimens collected would be advisable. 

All insectivorous birds should be strictly preserved and encouraged, and of 
these the most valuable to the cane farmer are:—The Btraw-necked Ibis (Carphibis 
the Indian Myna {Aeridoiherea irLstis), the Peewit (GmUinu pi/xita), 
and the Jackass {Dacclo Leachli). 

Good cultivation also helps by promoting healthier growth of the cane and 
thereby enabling it to better withstaiul the ravages of the grubs. 


CANE CROP PROSPECTS. 

The Director of the Bureau of Sugar Exj>erinient Stations, Mr. II. T. Easterbjy^,. 
who has been visiting officially the sugar-cane areas of Cairns, Babinda, Innisfail, 
South Johnstone, Mackay, and Bundaberg, has returned to Brisbane. 

It is now evident, Mr. Easterby informed us, that the huge sugar crop predicted 
earlier in the year is not likely to matermlise, and the yield will probably not be any 
better than that of last year. This depreciation has been caused in some districts 
by excessive rains, and in others by the early arrowing or tasselling of the cane which 
puts a period to its growth. Grubs have also caused miudi damage in the North this 
year. In some parts of the far North cane cut late last year, and only 2 ft. or 3 ft. 
high, is arrowing, and the anticipated extra, growth of such cane wdiich would be 
harvested later in the season cannot now be hoped for. Many of the mills have 
reduced their estimates; others must follow suit. Much cold weather had been 
experienced early this year, and even at Innisfail slight frosts had been reported in 
lowlying places. 

In spite of climatic drawbacks, however, the croiV should be a good one, and the- 
various mills north of Townsville were all working steadily and crushing large 
w’eekly tonnages of cane. 

The Mill grave Mill has just finished the erection of a large new sugar store, and 
can now provide for from 7,000 to 8,000 tons of sugar in the event of shipping 
trouble. A new' chimney stack has been built to replace tlie one destroyed in last 
year’s cyclone. New’ electric motors, pumps, and cryetallisers have also been 
installed, and it is proposed to add a fourth crushing mill next season. The mill 
management are to be complimented on the general efficiency of the plant. Rat 
destruction in the canefiolds is being systematically pursued with the aid of Barium 
biscuits, wdiich are specially baked and distributed by the mill at an exceedingly low 
cost. 

It is always |ih‘asing to note the ])rogress of local secondary industries, especially 
wdien these aid in the consumption of sugar. The recently erected North Australian 
Brewery at Cairns is now acliieving considerable success. The ivages paid amount 
to over £8,500 per annum; 21 tons of refined sugar are consumed every week. Local 
timber is used for casing and barrels, and Bowen and Mount Mulligan coal for steam 
purposes. Tasmanian hof)s. South Australian barley, and Victorian malt are utilised, 
the aim of the company being to use everything Australian. 

The Babinda cane areas, especially those on the Russell River, are looking well; 
some grub damage has occurred in places, and a good deal of the cane cut late last 
year is already arrowing, which must reduce the totol crop. 

Practically all the cane in the Innisfail district and most of that on the Herbert 
River has already arrow’ed. The cane on the Johnstone River is not so far forward 
as at this time la&t year. The crops on the Tully are good this season, and the mill 
is now getting well ahead with the crushing after the strike delay. 

The Mackay district also will not realise its anticipated tonnage due to excessive 
rains and early arrowing of the cane. 

At Bundaberg the crop has not been affected so much by arrowing, and the mills 
expect to crush their earlier estimates. 

The annual field days of the Mackay, South Johnstone, and Bundaberg Experi¬ 
ment Stations were held during ho Director ’s visit North, and in ea^h case were 
highly successful, large crows of canegpxiwers attending. The machinery exhibits 
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were of an excellent order, and proved of much interest. Displays of typical cane 
diseases and insect pests aroused considerable attention. 

A visit was also paid to the Harbour Board ^s plant at Townsville. Considerable 
improvements have been made recently. The Jetty wharves are now brilliantly lit 
with electricity, and are being extended by another 650 ft. A large store with 
mechanical means of handling sugar has been erected, and it is now possible to store 
about 6,000 tons of raw sugar; provision for the eoaling of large vessels is also being 
carried out. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL HINTS TO CANEGROWER8, 

By EDMUND JARVIS, Entomologist. 

How Growers can Keep an Eye on the Weevil Borer. 

Now that cutting is in full swing growers have an opportunity of locating the 
whereabouts, and of determining the degree of damage done to their cane by the 
weevil borer JDiahdoniemis ohscurvs Boisd. By examining a ^^rake’^ of cane before 
it leaves tlie held the presence of this insect can at once be detected, as at such tinu's 
the tunnels of the beetle—which appear in transverse section at the cut ends of 
affected sticks—are very conspicuous. By pulling out such canes from the trr.cks 
the extent of the injury is easily detected; and although often confined to a few 
inches of the basal portion, may extend half way, or even throughout the entire length 
of a stick. The occurrence of borer infestations should l)e carefully noted and 
communicated to the Entomologist at Meringa without delay. 

Tachinid parasites of this weevil will be liberated by the Sugar Bureau free of 
cost on such affected areas, on the condition that growers concerned will agree to 
leave at least an eighth of an acre of borer-infested cane sticks for these parasites 
to breed in. This area should be allowed to remain uncut for three months or longer, 
and luust not be burnt. 

Note .—One cannot expect to successfully establish thest? useful parasitic insects 
unless they be looked after Ijy the grower and given a chance to multiply. Indis¬ 
criminate burning of the cane in which the flies have commenced to brec;'! is one of 
tlie chief causes of failure to secure the permanent benefit which should result from 
liberations of this Tacdiiiiid. 

Horse Machine for Fumigating Cane Grubs. 

Collaboration between the Entomologist and those growers who are interested 
in applied science is very desirable in a problem like' that of cane-grub control; 
since such concerted action, while not unduly trespassing on daily activities of the 
cane farm, might go far towards minimising the injuries caused by our moie S('rious 
cane insects, and so be of financial benefit to all concerned. At the present time 
attention is called to a machine for applying paradichlor. and other soil fumigauls 
to grub-infested plantations, by means of which a man could treat from 5 to 4 acres 
of cane land per day. 

This machine can be seen at Meringa Experiment Station, and growers interested 
in the matter are invited to inspect same at any time and have a chat over the 
question of soil fumigation, &c. Copies of the pamphlet recently published by the 
Bureau, dealing with the above-mentioned methods of combating cane grubs, are still 
available for distribution, and may be obtained gratis by applying to the Director 
of Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations, Department of Agriculture, Brisbane. 

White Ants'* Attacking Cane Setts. 

Isopterous insects belonging to the genera Termes and Kutermm are c)Cxm8ionally 
responsible for noticeable injury to newly planted cane setts, particularly when these 
are put in during dry weather, tlnlike Mastotermes darvmunms Frogg., ^hich is 
our largest species of termite, the smaller white ants^’ of the two above-mentiomHi 
genera seldom invade the growing sticks or cane-shoots above ground level; usually 
confining their injury to internal woody tissue of the setts, or to the sprouting eyes. 

Control measures consist in ^'dropping poison-baits in the planting drills at short 
• Jntervaii^ A simple form of *BUch bait can be made from white arsenic 1 lb., megass 
83 1^4. glasses 10 to 15 lb. Mix the arsenic in about 2 quarts of water, and while 
stirring ibdskly to keep it from sinking to the bottom gradually add thS molasses, 
epnthniiaily until it has thickened sufficiently to hold the poison in suspension. 
lliW itir the megass, mixing same uniformly with the poisoned naolasses. 
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CANE PESTS AND DISEASES. 

The Southern Assistant Entomolof/ist^ Mr. Ji. W. Mungomery, has submitted 
the following report to the Director of the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations, 
Mr. H. T. Easter by, for the period June to July, 192S: — 


Educating Farmers in Entomology. 

Attention was called in a previous report (see Australian Sugar Journal/^ 
June, 1928, page 163) when dealing with the (juestion of cane grub parasites, to the 
importance of these friendly organisms, the results of their work being especially 
noticeable in the absence of bad grub damage on many of the Woongarra red 
volcanic soil farms. It would app(*ar that whilst no damage of any great economic 
importance is being done in these parts, at the same time a balance exists in the 
ratio of host to imrasite whereby any small increase in the numerical strength of 
the host is soon counteracted by a correspondingly small increase on the part of 
the ])arasites or predatory insects, so that for many y(‘ars past this balance has been 
maintained and cane grubs have not been able to increase to the extent that they 
have warranted the institution of repressive measuies in the abovementioned area. 

This happy state of affairs would be welcomed in the Isis and other districts 
where cane grulis are ))resi*nt in numlKvrs sufficient to do apprecialde damage and 
cause some alarm. In the Isis district, it will be remembered, grubs arc collected 
and paid for at the rate of Is. ])er (juart, and without wishing to discourage such 
collecting of grubs, I know that, unfortunately, too often many of our beneficial 
insects ar(‘ included amongst those ])ests wiiich are taken to the receivers to be 
destroyed and recoialed for the purposes of j»ayment. This, I have actually wit¬ 
nessed in the co\irse of my visits from farm to farm, and T would suggest that, owing 
to the continual setback received througli these parasites and ])redatory insects being 
destroyed, this is probably one rt^ason wdiy they are not so numerous there as the 
same species are in other places. Time and the extent of the protection afforded 
these ])arasites in the future will show whether this suggestion will ])rove correct 
or not. 

No doubt in most cases the destruction of parasites has been carried out in 
comjdete ignorance of their true value, and when such glaring instances have come 
under my notice r(*qin'.sts have been made to allow these insects to remain unmolested 
in the soil. However, it wdll be evident that it is not possible for the entomological 
staff to exercivSe a supervision over such collections and advise each collector indi¬ 
vidually in this manner. Therefore they are being approached through the receivers, 
each of whom will be made familiar with these beneficial insects, and receive 
instruction in the economy of the sev(‘ral species. In this connection Mr. Bates 
visited the Isis district recently, and exhibited to many of the receivers there the 
various jiarasitic and predaceous insects wdiich attack our common cane grubs. 
ITnfortunately, continued w'et w’(*ather and the absence of some of the receivers from 
the district did not permit of all being visited, l)ut those whom it w'as not possible 
to vsee then will be called on later. 

It is to be ho])ed that these receivers will pass on this information to the 
collectors, and the position will then remain in the hands of the receivers. So it may 
come about that, by affording every op|)ortunity for these beneficial insects to 
increase, the same favourable balance may be set up between host and parasite, such 
as now exists in the Woongarra district. 


Young Cane Grubs Active. 

Cane grub attack, in the case of those species having a tw^o-year life cycle, 
becomes noticeable chiefly from the month of September onwards throughout the 
summer, v;heu the third stage grubs, having just moulted from the second stage, 
attack the cane roots very ravenously. 

Damage in many parts has this year shown uj) as early as May, when ^ vvas 
seen that younger second stage * ^ furfuracea ^ ’ grubs had succeeded in eating out 
portions of a bloek of February plant cane. When such newly-planted sets have 
been destroyed in this manner, soil fumigation is then of littl® practical Ixmefit, the 
best plan being to plough out and plant again, care being taken to handpick the 
grubs. Investigations-are now being pursued relative to the possibility of poisonhig 
these grubs, and experiments in this direction will be carried out dulling the next 
period of gtub activity. 
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The Director of the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations (Mr, JI. T. Easterby) 
}\m received the following Meport for the month ended 12th Julxfy 1928, from the 
Assistant Entomologist at MacJcay (Mr, A, N, Burns ):— 


Occurrence of Cane Butterfly {Meianitia leda hankia Linn.) in Mackay District. 

For some weeks past this insect has been plentiful throughout the district, 
especially in canefiehls situated in lowlying areas or adjacent to creeks and gullies. 
The butterflies do not fly readily in the day time unless disturbed; they then usually 
fly for a short distance only, settling amongst trash, dead leaves, &c., with the wings 
folded over the back. Unless watched closely when settling they are extremely 
difficult to detect, the undersides of their wings being the colour of dead leaves, thus 
harmonising with their surroundings. On account of this protective colouration when 
at rest, this insect is sometimes called the ‘‘Ghost Moth’^ by farmers in Southern 
Queensland and in the northern coastal districts of New South Wales. 

Contrary to the general rule, this butterfly flies normally at and just after dusk. 
It measures about 3 in. across the expanded wings, and is coloured as follows:— 

Forewings, above.—From base to half-way to outer edges dark reddish brown, 
then a lighter orange brown patch in which is another black marking enclosing two 
white (lightly suffused purplish) spots, the upper one of which is the larger. Apex 
and other edge broadly dark smoky brown-black. Outer edge of wing just below 
apex, with a small blunt tooth. 

Forewings, beneath.—Uniformly some shade of dark brown, brownish black, or 
smoky black; (undersides of individual specimens vary very considerably) sometimes 
sulfused greyish or pxirplish; barred or irregularly mottled or striated with darker 
markings. 

Hindwings, above.—Basal and loxver central area, dark reddish brown suffused 
blackish; remainder of wdng to edges dark smoky brown, almost black; outer edge 
bearing a blunt tooth (slightly curved upwards) at lower angle. 

Hindwings, beneath.—-Uniformly some shade of dark brown, brownish black, or 
smoky black; sometimes suffused greyish or purplish, and irregularly striated or 
mottled with darker markings. In some examples two or even more small ocelli (eye 
spots) occur near the outer edge of the wing. These are usually most numerous near 
the lower portion of the wing. 

There are two very distinct forms of this butterfly, the wet season form 
(described above) and the dry season form {M. leda harnardi). Dry season examples 
are considerably smaller than those that occur during the wet season; the wings are 
of a lighter brown colour, and are not so conspicuously toothed. The underside of 
the wings is also very different in this form, being of a greyish, pale yellowish brown 
or light ochreous colour, thickly striated with darker markings, almost giving the 
pattern of finely-grained wood. A number of clearly defined black circled ocelli (eye 
spots) also occur near the outer edges of the wings underneath in this form. 

The eggs are pale creamy green in colour, and are laid in rows orsmall groups 
of numbers varying from two or three up to twenty or more on the undersides of 
young cane leaves. Just before hatching the eggs turn almost black in colour. The 
period occupied in incubation varies according to the season of the year; in April, 
eggs at the Laboratory took from three to four days to hatch. This period would be 
slightly shorter in the midsummer months, and longer at the present time (July). 

The young caterpillars measure about I in. long when just out of the egg, and are 
pale creajny green with black heads. From examples bred at the Laboratory, the 
approximate times spent in each instar (the period between each mouli) was as 
follows:-*- 

In the first instar, 9-10 days. 

In the third instar, 7-8 d^ys. 

.I^the fourth instar, 7-8 days, 
the final instar, 8-10 days. 

l^oiSUlirval life, about 40 days. 
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After the first day or two after hatching from the egg the caterpillar body becomes 
bright green; the colour of the head, however, remains black till after the first moult. 

The fully-grown caterpillar measures about 1^ in. in length, and is of a clear 
plant green colour; the whole body surface has a shagreened appearance, duo to the 
presence of many minute tubercles. The general shape is cylindrical, tapering 
towards each extremity. The anal end of the body is produced into two pointed 
protuberances which extend a little beyond the last pair of claspers. The head is 
large and green in colour, with two erect horns projecting upwards. These are dark 
brown in colour, and the browui continues down the front of the head below the horns, 
forming two fairly broad longitudinal bands. These horns, also the head, carry 
numerous long brown fine hairs. 

During the first three instars these caterpillars are gregarious, as they become 
fully grown, however, they separate and feed singly. 

The pupa or chrysalis is translucent apple green in colour, and is about ^ in. 
long. It is suspended by the tail usually to the underside of a cane loaf, where its 
green colour makes it very diificult to find. The time occupied in this stage is 
variable, being governed by the season of the year; it is as short as eight days in 
the summer months, and from two to three weeks in the colder months. 



Plate 13. 

Arrangement of spine-like bristles on ventral surface of anal segment 
of grub of Lepidiota grata Blkb. (highly magnified). 


This insect is controlled naturally by both Dipterous and Hymenopterous 
parasites which affect the larval stages; recently at the Laboratory large numbers 
of a species of small Braconid (as yet unidentified) wasp were bred from larvaa 
collected in the field. Fully 75 per cent, of these larva were found to be parasitised. 
As many as fifty of these small parasites emerged from one caterpillar, and of these 
only 6 per cent, were males. 

This cane insect rarely occurs plentifully enough to call for control measures. 
The writer, however, observed large numbers occurring over a fairly large area near 
Gordonvale (North Queensland), where the injury to the cane lea,ye8 could be seen for 
a considerable distance. Should control measures be called for at any time, a spray 
consisting a lead arseiiate in the proportion of 1 lb. to 25 gallons of cold water, 
and applied to the leaves with a hand or orchard spray pump, will ^on destroy 
any larvae that may be feeding. 
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Frenchl (Lmpidiota frenchi Blkb.) Grubs Going Deeper Into the Soil. 

Both second and third stage grubs of this cane beetle have now ceased feeding, 
and have burrowed deeper into the soil to form their cells. The second stage grubs 
will remain quiescent till about next September, w'hen they will moult into the third 
stage and recommence feeding at cane roots. Growers who observe their cane wilting 
from grub injury in September, October, or even November, can be sure that the 
injury is not due to greyback grubs, as this species does not injure cane roots till 
January or February, and it is usually March at the earliest before the cane shows 
signs of wilting. In instances therefore, where damage shows up in the above- 
named months (Beptember, October, &c.), ^^frenchi’^ grubs will be practically 
certain to be present under the stools. Where necessary to fumigate, this should bo 
carried out immediately that any injury is visible. These grubs usually occur in 
^'patches,and frequently the same local area is affected year after year, so growers 
should familiarise themselves with the portions of their farms where these grubs 
usually occur, and then before any injury is apparent, dig under a few stools, and, if 
the grubs are found in any numbers, fumigate the stools. 

The grubs at present in the third stage now in their cells will remain dormant 
for several weeks before actually changing into pupm. This inactive period of the 
grub’s life is termed the j)re*pupal stage. The actual time spent in the pupa is com¬ 
paratively brief, lasting sometimes a little less than a month, sometimes a little 
longer, according to the season. 



2 1 
Plate 14. 

Fig, 1.—Scale from a w'ing-caso of Lepidiota grata Blkb. 
(magnified about 360 diain.). 

Fig. 2.—Scale from a wing-case of Lepidiota rothei Blkb. 
(magnified about 360 diam.). 


The beetle freshly emerged from the jiupal skin is soft, it therefore remains— 
sometimes for a couple of months—in its old pupal cell to ^MiardeiU^ and wait till 
the first heavy summer rains which render conditions suitable to enable it to burrow 
upwards and escape from the soli. 

Large Moth Borer (Phragmaiiphita tmneata Walk.) In Cane Sticks. 

Examples of this insect arc continually coming under notice in soft canes (Clarkes 
Seedling, &c.) growing in low afeas. Now that the cutting season is commencing, 
growers should be on the look out for the occurrence of * * dead hearts ^ ^ and 
Wilting bt the central leaves of the young ratoons, also the young plant cane. On 
the first indications of yellowing of these central leaves, the affected shoots should 
be cut off well below the ground level, and destroyed by burning. If left till the 
eentrgl portion of the shoot is wholly dead, the borer caterpillar will have probably 
left that particular shoot and entered another. 

Several shoots in a singly i stool can be accounted for by one borer caterpillar, 
hence may be seen the desirability of cutting out any shoots containing larvae. 
Seven&l^hoots eaten out of stools, if only here and there, will eventually result in the 
loss whilst young of a good many sticks of cane' in a row. If the infestation should 
at oil bad, th^ killed shoots if they had grown into matured cane sticks would 
hh^;|>rol>abl;^ weighed several tons, taken over a whole cane field. 
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CANE PEST COMBAT AND CONTROL. 

The Director of the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations (Mr, H. T. Easterhy) 
has received from Mr. E. Jarvis, Entomologist at Meringa, 7 hear Cairns, the following 
report from June to July, 1928;— 

How to Combat the Giant Termite.” 

Although tlie so-called “white ant” of the Burdekin district—which may be 
said to rank as a cane i)est of i)rimary importance—has claimed our attention from 
time to time during the last few years, it still continues to be responsible for con¬ 
siderable damage bi certain localities. 

It is encouraging to learn, however, that according to recent reports its range 
of occurrence does not appear to have noticeably increased—a fact which may, 
perhaps, be due to the j)ractice of better methods of cultivation on areas which 
formerly were badly aftected, combined with more or less systematic attempts by the 
growers to combat the activities of this jiest. Jii view of the interest taken in the 
matter by Burdekin growers, and the eccmomic possibilities of the species in question, 
the following recommendations regarding approved methods of controlling such 
lormidalde insects will be appreciated. 



Plate 15.—“Universal Ant Exterminator” 

(Stands about 33 inches high.) 

Used for destroying the Nests or Temiitariuins of “White Ants,” by pumping 
fumes of sulphur and arsenic into the underground galleries of same. 

Locating the Nest or Termitarlum. 

In most problems of this nature ideal methods arc those which aim at getting 
at the source of the trouble, which, in the case of our grcyback cane beetle, consist in 
efforts at capturing the feinaJes before they have had time to deposit their eggs; 
while in the present instance our first step should be an attempt to destroy the nest 
or termitarium—'Which contains the egg-laying mother or queen termite of the 
colony—from which the workers often travel long distances underground in search 
of suitable food. 

The position of a nest can usually be found by tracing the path taken by*' the 
termites, and upon discovery the community should be destroyed^ eit her by digging out 
same or by fumigatihg the spot. In the former ease, when situated below ground 
level, it would be ii good plan, after filling in with clean soil, to make a few in.^ections 
of carbon bisulphide oyer the place with a Vermorel “Pal Excclllor Hand Injector 
or a Banks Injector, the fumes from which would kill the few termites still 
remaining in the nest ot amongst the undisturbed subsoil. In the event of a nest 
being located in the stump or taproot of a large tree, which could not cbnveniently 
be grubbed out, the earth above same should be removed to a depth of about in., 
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and the infested wood treated with from J to 1 pint of a solution of paradichlor. 
dissolved in tar oil heated to about 120 degrees Fahr. and then diluted with two 
parts of water and poured into the termite tunnels. The affected spot shoulff be at 
once covered with damp soil, slightly consolidated by pressure. In places where 
termites cannot easily be dug out or fumigated, it becomes advisable at times to lay 
down poison baits. A simple one, which has given success in the Dutch East Indies, 
is made from one part of Paris green (arsCnite of copper) to 100 parts of sawdust. 
Another formula used by some of our Burdekin growers consists of white arsenic 
mixed with molasses and sprinkled around the nest or on termite-infested posts, 
stumps, &c. 

One of the best and well-known remedies, however, is that of fumigating such 
communities with sulphur and arsenic by means of a special apparatus which is sold 
under the names of ^‘Universal Ant Exterminator,’^ and Buckeye Ant Destroyer.” 

This appliance has been compared to a blacksmith ’a forge, the bellows 
being replaced by an air pump, by means of which a blast is driven through 
from J to G into the bottom of a small furnace B, and then upw^ards through a 
charcoal fire. When the furnace is in full force about 1 oz. of the poison powder 
is dropped on the fire and the lid closed. The poison is prepared by thoroughly 
mixing together flowers of sulphur and white arsenic in proportion of about 3 lb. 
of the former to 8 lb. of arsenic. 

When applying same it is always advisable to pump the fumes into some main 
gallery or opening that is being used at the time by the ”white ants.” The heated 
poisonous vapour passed through the nozzle D (via the metal pipe A, and flexible iron 
hose), which is inserted into the ant hill. 

Entomologists have stressed the importance of treating such nests or termi- 
tariums during the swarming period, while the internal system of galleries and 
passages has been thrown open by the worker termites for a few days, in order to 
permit the winged males and females to escape. At such times a maximum mortality 
is likely to result from prompt action, as the deepest ramifications of tlic nest can 
then be reached by the poison fumes. 

It may be mentioned that this appliance for destroying ”white ants” has been 
in use for the last fifteen years or more in Natal, where it is said there are no insects 
more destructive or so widely known as those belonging to the order Isoptera. 

The conspicuous earthen uiounds or termitariums built up by these insects are 
more easily treated than their subterranean nests. In addition to the sulphur-arsenic 
fumigant already described, a mortality of from 90 to 100 per cent, can often be 
obtained by the use of such fumigants as ”Shell” benzine, calcium cyanide, and 
carbon bisulphide. 

Experiments carried out at Meringa during 1926 with the first of these insecti¬ 
cides proved highly satisfactory. 

The termitariums treated by us were those of Eutermes vernoni Hill (a species 
which attacks cane sets), and varied from 3 ft. to 5 ft. in height. In one instance 
half a pint of the benzine was ixmred into a hole 6 in. deep made in the top of the 
mound, w’hich was then sealed with a piece of wet mud. Two days afterwards, when 
the termitarium was opened up, a mortality of 95 per cent, was noted. All of the 

surviving termites were soldiers, and the queen mother was found dead in her cell. 

Another nest, 5 ft. high, was treated with a pint of benzine, administered at a depth 
of about 2 ft. from the summit, and when examined ten days later a kill of 100 per 
cent, had occurred, and the odour of benzine still pervaded the interior of the mound. 
Two nests fumigated with calcium cyanide (flaked form) gave a 95 and 97 per cent, 
mortality, the dosage used being 2 oz., which was placed in one mound at a depth of 

2 ft. 6 in., and ih the other in a cavity at the top of the termitarium, both holes 

being afterwards sealed over with mud. 

Carton bisulphide is best applied by means of a tin funnel, the spout of which 
is inserted into a hole made at the top of the nest and the liquid poured through it. 
The funnel should then be at once removed, and the liole plugged to prevent upward 
eseaw of any fumes. Searching for subterranean nests oi the Burdekin termite 
M<uttoi&rfHe8 d^rwimmmis Frogg. often proves discouraging work, but should not on 
that account be neglected, seeing that the results obtainable by this control method 
are likely to be well worth any difficulties that may be encountered* It will be of 
mention that control methods recommended in Brazil against Lemoiermes 
iemiis Hag«, which is considered to be their most important termite, consists in 
i^ee^ing Into the nests carbolic acid, carbon blstilphide, benzine, or essence of 
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FIELD REPORTS. 

The Central Field Assistant^ Mr, E. H. Oshorn, has forwarded the following 
reports for the period I2th June to I2th July :— 

PROSERPINE. 

The iTiill wag steadily erushing what the management hope will be a record crop 
of some 135,000 tons. 


Local rainfall figures up to the end of June:— 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Indies. 
. . 7.31 

.. 24.13 

. . 24.13 

5.91 
1.23 
1.05 

63.76 


On account of so much rain in the earlier months only a limited amount of 
planting has been possible, the strike being medium. 


The cane, altliough fair, did not show such good growth as in 1927; the 
ratoons especially being light. Good density returns were beginning to come in, 
the average weekly c.c.s. being just about li c.c.s. The chief cause of the lightness 
of the crop per acre was the excessive and continuous wet during the early months 
of the year. Proser])ine, with the (‘xception of the newer outside railway centres, 
lias a proportion of low-lying and badly-drained land where water must lodge unless 
lielped away. Upon such portions in jiarticular the crops liave suffered. Bedding-up 
in medium-sized beds has been carried out in many cases, but numerous headland 
drains tliat were totally inadecjuate to carry off the supfilus water in particularly wet 
times were noticed. Again, it must be emphasised how very necessary such drainage 
is, and how it is absolutely impossilile to grew satisfactory crops without it. 


The large acreage of cane that was arrowing throughout the district was very 
noticeable. 


BANANA POCKET 


Tliis hxHility is still going ahead, and some good crops were seen, l)ut tliese were 
not up to the generally liigh. standard of the Banana Pocket cane, due again to the 
•t'xeessive wet; the ratoons in iiarticular wa^re backward. To facilitate harvesting 
operations, several of the growers liave bouglit their own rails, and now have a horse¬ 
line riglit into their cane })addocks, with the result that they liave their complement 
of trucks loaded and pulled out on the main line by 10 a.m. instead of being prac¬ 
tically all day upon the job when carting direct. There arc probably about 2 miles 
of such line in use now. 


Fertilising .—Fertilising is becoming more jiopular, but there is room for 
much improvement. 

Green manuring is carried out only to a very limited extent, although all the 
local soils would benefit greatly by its use. 

Liming seems to be gaining favour. Its use on the very heavy soils, coupled 
with good drainage, should be of great benefit, but liming without adequate drainage 
is practically useless. 

A small experiment under which molasses was used at the rate of some 2,000 
gals, per acre upon some second ratoons-—^H.Q. 426 and M. 1900—shows^ them to be 
far superior in colour and general growth to any second ratoons in the neighbourhood. 

Pests .—Grubs and borers seem to be more scattered in their attacks this season 
lhan formerly. 

Cane Varieties .—The following figures, supplied by the mdl management, 
emphasise how Proserpine has progressed during the past five years, for it shows 
how the percentage better and sweeter varieties of cane has grown, the greater 
tonnage crushed, the heavier tonnage per acre, and the increased tohnage per 
individual grower in that period. 
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Percentage op Varieties. 


— 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

H.Q. 426 . 

28*28 

2100 

17*5 

22 3 

20*7 

Q. 813 . 

17*94 

21*20 

24 0 

220 

24*5 

M. 1900 . 

9*13 

13 60 

13*7 

13*0 

14*2 

N.G. 1 . 

8*33 

13*1 

18-7 

19 4 

20*2 

E.K. 28 . 



•04 

*8 

3 6 

Malagacho 

8*78 

6*8 

51 

40 

2*5 

vStriped Singapore 

3*59 

1*7 

I 2*4 

> 1-5 

12 

Mixed Varieties 

1 9 98 

13 1 

! 7*9 

8*7 

7*6 

D. 1135 

1 4*43 

4*1 

1 3-9 

1*6 ' 

•8 

Goru 

9 54 

6*4 

1 5 3 

; 3*6 1 

2*6 

Q. 1121 . 



•3 

•8 1 

•2 

Q. 116. 



i *4 

‘ *3 1 

3 

Q. 114 .. .. . 



•5 

i 1*0 

•7 

7R. 428 . . . 



•1 ! 

•9 

1*0 


Yearly C^rushings. 


1923. 

1924. 

3925. 1926. 

1927. 

35,387 tons 

64,741 tons 

104,208 tons 72,000 tons 

121,673 tons 

il 1 ; 

Average Yield per Acre. 


1923. 

1924. 

1925. 1926. 

1927. 

7.94 tons 

15.2 tons 

15.5 tons 9.8 tons 

16.8 tons 


Average 

Tonnage per Grower. 


1923. 

1924. 

1925. 1926. 

1927. 

116.02 tons 

217.3 tons 

273 tons 192 tons 

328.8 tons 

The yearly rainfall, and the average c.c.s. per year, are also 
herewith given:— 

Year. Rainfall. 

of interest, and 

c.c.s. 

1923 


27.49 inches 

13.75 

1924 


.. 71.06 „ 

14.28 

1925 


.. 70.32 „ 

13.9 

1926 


.. 37.36 „ 

13.3 

1927 


.. 79.59 „ 

14.3 



HOME HILL. 



This area was visited early in July. Conditions then were dry, and a number 
of the growers were watering. Despite the dry spell some really fine crops of cane 
were seen, and the opinion seems general that the estimate of 150,000 tons should 
about be reached. 

As the writer had noticed quite a lot of dirty cane going into Proserpine, it was 
pleasing to see that in most cases the Inkerman cane was clean and well topped. 
As usual the mill was doing excellent work and a fine supply of cane was available. 

In answer to inquiries it was ascertained that while the average c.c.s. was about 
14, some, remarkably high individual analyses had been recorded, with numerous 
instances of 17.5 for H.Q. 426 and B. 208, whilst a very heavy crop of E.K. 28 went 
the surprisingly high figure of 15.8 c.c.s. for this variety so early in the season. 

A large area of young cane was noticed varying from a first class to a medium 
strike. In several instances the ground was very lumpy. This was explained by 
h^ividual growers as being t|ie result of too much heavy rain beating the pri^ 
viously extra well worked ground quite fiat, and later when the land was again 
wqiiked/^o many lumps were the result. Several such paddocks could not have been 
fit to plant, but the excuse was that as one has to pay a fiat 'watering rate he cannot 
aff6rd to let such a block out of cultivation. This is probably quite correct, but at 
(as well as in manv other cane districts) many growers will persist in 
eultkiting bigger areas than they can manage except with much luck. 
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The Southern Field Assistanty Mr, *7. C. Murray, reports for the period llth 
June to llth Julyt — 

BOOYAL. 

In the Booyal district the cane mtikiiig the best showing was the M. 1900 
Seedling. Other varieties promising to cut good tonnages are H.Q. 285, D. 1135, 
Black Jnnis, and Q. 813. 

GrowerwS should pay careful attention to plant selection for those reasons: (1) 
Cane is maintained of good type if well-grown sets are selected; and (2) disease is 
checked if a survey is made before cutting. The word ‘ ‘ sets ^ ’ has been used; this is a 
Quetmsland term, and generally understood. The word ‘^seed^^ should not be used, 
for it is not in common use, and has an unfamiliar sound to the grower. 

The Booyal soils do not, on the whole, n(M?d such deep cultivation as the Isis 
soils. Farmers are advised not te cut down any more jungle (or rain forest) than 
they can possibly avoid. Well-timbered country generally m(3ans a country with a 
well'distrilmted rainfall. Another important phase of this is that these park-like belts 
of softwood, with the libellous name of ‘ * scrub,greatly add to the beauty of the 
landscape. 

Growers in this district are advised to consider the use of wooden tramlines for 
liaulage. A 3 by 2 hardwood tramline would last for years, be much cheaper than 
steel, and just as effective for horse work. 

MARYBOROUGH. 

Heavy winter rains have checked considerably the cjine in this fertile area. The 
tonnage, nevertheless, should be about the same iis last year. The growers are wisely 
fertilising more than hitherto. This applies to all the cane districts. The work of 
manuring is carried on now entirely on investigations made of late years by the 
Bureau of Hugar Experiment Stations, and is, on the wlioh', very satisfactory. 

The iK'st cane variety in this district is Q. 813; H.Q. 2S5 is showing good crops 

also. 

The-river soil lias been considerably affected by tllffe recent floods, and is in an 
inferior condition. Light dressings of lime are recommended on river fields that are 
being ploughed this sjiring. 

PIALBA. 

There are some very fair crops in the Fialba district, notwithstanding the soil 
has suffered a great deal from excessive wet. 

Cane varieties doing well in this locality include H.Q. 285, Q. 813, M. 1900 
Seedling, Q. 812A. There are two sports of Malabar which are making good growth 
also. When a ^ ^ sportof a variety is referred to, it is meant that the original 
cane has undergone a <diange, and this is generally indicated by a series of wide 
parallel stripes running the full length of the cane. Some sports, however, come from 
striped canes, and are themselves (|uite free of stripes. N.G. 40 Sport is one of 
these. Again, sporting may be observed by a number of obscure manifestations, such 
as resistance to disease', &c. However, in most cases, it is a striped cane appearing 
where the parent stool is unstriped. Bports, if planted, will always reproduce them¬ 
selves, and arc often higher in sugar content than the original though not so hardy. 


Readers are reminded that a 0*088 in the prescribed square on 
the first page of this ** Journal ” is an indication that their Snbscriptioil 
—one shilling'—for the current year is now due. The ^ Journal ^ is 
free to farmers and the shilling is merely to eoTcr the cost of postage 
for twelve months* If your copy is marked with a cross please renew ^ 
your registrationi now* Fill in the order form on another page Of ibis 
issue aind mail It intmedlately, with postage stamps or postal note for 
one shilling^ to tie Under Secretary, Department of Agri«*uRure and 
Stock, Brisbane* 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL HINTS TO COTTON 
GROWERS. 

By G. A. CURRIE, B.Sc., Entomological Branch. 

A word in season just now regarding some insect pests o.f cotton 
inay help to reduce the destructiveness of these pests during the coming 
year, and cotton-growers are advised of the desirability of whole 
heartedly observing the following recommendations:— 

The corn ear worm which is well known to the cotton-growers as a 
destroyer of squares, flowers, bolls, and foliage, does considerable damage 
every year, but if certain precautions are adopted the losses inflicted by 
this pest will be much reduced, 

A detailed description of all stages of this insect and its yearly 
life history are given in the bulletin ‘ ‘ Cotton Growing in Queensland, ’ ^ 
published by the Department of Agriculture and Stock, and any cotton- 
grower desiring these details is referred to that publication. 

.In autumn and early winter the full-grown caterpillars descend 
into the soil under the plants on which they have been feeding and 
change into the pupal form in earthen cells. When warmer weather 
and spring rains arrive, adult moths emerge from the pupae, pair, and 
lay eggs on weeds, which have sprung up after the rains. 

Many experiments have shown that ploughing and harrowing the 
ground kills most of the pupa) in the soil. This ploughing has, of 
course, to be done before the moths have emerged about the end of 
August or September. 

Obviously the advice at this point is to destroy all the past seasons 
hushes early^ and plough the fields in winter before moths are likely 
to have emerged, and so destroy overwintering pupce. This is especially 
necessary in the case of fields known to have been heavily infested with 
coin ear worm in the previous season. 

During the season 1927-28 much damage was done by caterpillars 
hatching from eggs, laid by moths emerging from ratoon blocks, which 
had not been thoroughly cultivated. It is difiicult to destroy all pupaB 
amongst cotton plants which are being ratooned, for many of the pupa) 
are situated near the roots, and even between the plants in a row so 
that only the most thorough cultivation can reach them. If any cotton 
is ratooned, this thorough cultivation to kill overwintering pupae should 
be aimed at. On emergence in spring, moths lay their eggs on many 
weeds of cultivation and so breed up to enormous numbers ready to 
infest cotton or maize later on. The rate at which they breed can be 
imagined from the fact that each female moth may lay from 500 to 1,000 
eggs during her short life. 

The insect breeds continuously from September to about June in 
tlie districts inland from the coastal range, one generation following 
another. In the coastal districts breeding may be continuous throughout 

counteract this breeding in spring all farmers should make a 
poi|| having no dirty fallows or weedy ratoon fi^elds available as 
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bMedfeg^ the first generation of caterpillars in September 

Rnd October. 

The spring generation is the one which has the most precarious 
outlook as to its feeding grounds, and so is the one most open to control 
by simply starving it out, as far as lies in the grower’s power, by 
destruction of all spring weeds of cultivation. 

'When numbers have increased sufficiently to be destructive it is 
difficult to cope with the pest, as spraying or poison dustings, even if 
practicable, are expensive. 

The situation can be summed up in general terms as follows 

When ploughing is left till late and moths emerge in spring from 
infested grounds, they will lay their eggs on weedy fallows or dirty 
ratoon crops and increase rapidly in number so that their next and 
subsequent generations may be destrnetive to maize, cotton, &e. 

When, however, ploughing of all previously cropped land is done 
in winter, and all weeds are kept down in Septcunber and October, not 
only will most of the pupic be destroyed in the soil, but those that do 
emerge as moths wdll have difficulty in finding suitable food plants for 
their caterpillars. This will make the first, and probably all, subse(pient 
generations for the year mueh smaller and eonse(iueritly less destructive 
than they would otherwise be. 

Each successive generation of caterpillars may, if conditions are 
favourable, become larger than the previous one, so that the earlier the 
cotton crop comes to maturity the more probaMy will it est*ape the most 
destrnetive brood of caterpillars. 

The rapidly growing tender young plant in its squaring stage is 
the most attractive stage to the caterpillars, so the sooner this stage is 
past the more chance it has of setting a crop of bolls before the cater¬ 
pillars become most numerous and destructive for the season. 

Cotton plants with a sappy luxuriant habit of growth have been 
observed to be more liable to attack by corn ear worm than those wdth 
a slower growth, and with a more fibrous nature. 

The different habits of growth are seen to be correlated with soil 
and climatic conditions, but sufficient evidence has not yet been aceumu- 
lated to give recommendations about choosing soil types with relation to 
immunity from insect attack, 

Be.sides helping in the matter of cultural control there are some 
natural controlling agents, which the farmer can assist in tlieir war 
against the corn ear worm. 

Wild birds aiid domestic poultry take heavy toll of caterpillars, 
so that all insectivorous bird life should be encouraged, while domestic 
poultry should be allowed the free run of the fields whenever possible. 
Some of the most useful birds in this connection are ibfe, pee-wees (magpie 
lark), butcher birds, wagtails, swallows, and martins, while the much 
maligned crow, though a mixed feeder, can be very u^ful on occasions* 

There are fifteen known insect enemies of the corn ear worm and 
probafe^ many more will be found. Little can be done by the farmer to 
assist most of these, but there is one at least that can be encouraged. 
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This is a reddish-brown wasp {Polistes schach). It is about an inch 
long and one and one-half inches from wdng tip to wing tip. It nests 
in hollow trees, in the lee of large fence i>ost8, in old sheds, and under 
verandahs. It preys on caterpillars, slashing them and sucking the 
juices, so it should be protected as far as possilble. 

In some parts of the world small huts or shelters are built to 
encourage wasps of this type to build their nests, and Queensland 
farmers should at least prevent the destruction of thes^ wasp nests unless 
they are a source of annoyance. 

The recommendations with reference /to possible injury by corn ear 
WT)rm can now be summarised as follows 

(1) Cultivate early all soils ivhich^^ane grown previous 

season so as to kill all ovcririmcring pupre in the -soil: heforc 
moths emerge in spring, 

(2) Keep all fallows and ratoon crops clean during the spring 
months so that no feeding grounds for the first broods of 
caterpillars of the season are available. 

(3) Plant cotton as early as possible so that the bushes will be 
well advanced before the pests have bred up to great numbers. 

(4) Protect and encourage wild birds tvhich prey on insects, and 
wasps which destroy the caterpillars. 

In connection with ])ink boll worm control, the following general 
recommendations are reiterated:— 

(1) Destroy all previous seasons cotton bushes early; say, by 
middle of July. 

(2) Cultivate early to help to destroy pnpie in cracks in soil or 
amongst rubbish on ground. 

(3) Avoid ratoon or stand-over cotton wliieli |)rovides feeding 
grounds for the j)ests to Knarry them over the period before 
the annual cotton becomes available. 


RED-FLESHED CAPE GOOSEBERRY. 

Mr. R. M. Wise, of Vadencia, Biiderini, recootly visited tiiis oflieo, and on tliat 
occasion exhibited for our edification a red-fleshed variety of Capo Gooseberry some¬ 
what larger in size than the common variety which grows wild over a considerable 
portion of the scrub lands of thivS Htate. From subsecpient inquiries made it was 
ascertained that the plant was identical with the Qdnese Bell flower {Phy.wlis 
fremoheUi), a dwarf plant frequently of straggling habit and about 2 ft. in height. 
The seed pods towards the end of the season are decidedly ornamental, as they 
change from yellow to almost scarlet, jiarticularly the base half. 

The specimen exhibited by Mr. Wise was particularly handsome, being striped 
a brilliant scarlet toning down to an almost bronze red. This j)laiit is really an 
ornamental type of Cape Gooseberry, the fruit slightly larger than the common 
yell(3rw variety. Its fle.sh is more solid and its flavour of a pleasing acidity. As 
a fruit for preserving, or for similar purposes, it should meet the public taste and 
is well worthy of further cultivation. ^ 

' The water-colour drawing by Mr. I. W. Helmsing, of the Entomological Division, 
is a remarkably good illustration of the fruit as delivered to us by Mr. Wise, and 
i!«^rasehts colouring of both fruit and seed pod. 









Photo.: H. M . Dept. Aijiifulture and Stock.] 

Plate 17. -Fhetr Ivyciit^lknt jes Sir John ANr» Ladv Connwiv in their <1akden at (Io\ ernment Hou'^e. 









Vhoiu.: II. W. Mobshy, Dept. Agriculture and Slock.} 

Pi.AT^ 18. —The Queen.seand PFome of Sir John and Ladv Goodwin, 

Crowning the erest of one of the forested foothills of Brisbane's sheltering range. From 
the tower mav be enjoved a wonderful panorama of one of th' most beautifully situated 
Capital cities of the Empire—a panorama of mouiitaTis, forests, city, river, and sea. 










1 Aug., (^ukknsuani) A(jKT('ruTiJHAu joi unau. 


Kir) 



Photo.: H. lU. Mobshy, Dept. Agricnllure and Stock.] 

Plat®: 19.— Uxdeji the Cedars, Govefx'mext House, Bklsbaxe. 

Tlie home of Sir Jolni and Lady Goodwin is surrounded with lawns, ahvaj s half in sun and half in deep, cool 
shade. Encircling these again is a natural unspoilt forest, a sanctuary for furred and feathered friends. Beautiful 
woodland walks wind along tlie contours through corridors of gums, and help in making the Government Hoicse 
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A RECORD OF RURAL PROGRESS. 

SPEECH BY THE GOVERNOR. 


Hfs Excellency the Governor, Lieuteiiant-Geiierul Sir John 
Goodwin, C,M.G., JKS.O., opened the Third Session of the 

Twenty-fonrth Queensland Parliament on Wednesday, 25tli July, and 
in the course of his Speech he reviewed the projfress of country life 
in the State, and forecasted leg:islat{on that will have an important 
bearing on our rural industries.. Subjoined are excerpts from His 
Excellency’s Speech which are of especial interest to the agricultural 
community. 


OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 

THE (K)VERNOirS SrEEOTT. 

His Exeolloney, at the outset of Iris spoeeli, sfiid: ‘^Tt yives me great pleasure 
to meet you at tlie o])eiriug of this, the tJiird session of th(' twenty-fourth Parliament 
of Queensland. Sinee opening the seeond session of this Parliament on 24th August 
of last year, it has l>een my good fortune to travel over a eonsiderable portion of the 
State of Queensland. In my various tours 1 have traversed more than 12,000 miles 
by road and rail, and the study of the many and varied conditions and industries 
of the country has hvvu of intense interest, while the meeting with the people in 
both town and ('ouiitry districts has afforded me the greatest possible ])leasure. 
Although even now .1 am ae(|iiainted with but a eom])aratively small [lortion of the 
State, yet my earlier im])ressions as to its amazing natural resources and future 
possibilities are more than fully realised. The cordial greetings whicdi have been 
accorded to me evc'rywhere' have made a very lasting impression on me, and tlie 
expressions of loyalty to tlie throne and person of His Majesty have l)een universal. 
1 invariably transmit sueh exj)ressioiis of loyalty direct to His Majesty. I would 
take this opportunity of tendering to the people of Queensland, tlirough you who 
rej)resent them, my very sincere gratitude and thanks for the warm w’elcome whicli 
I have received from them in every part of the 8tate w'hicli 1 have visited. I intend 
to use my utmost eiidea\'oiirs to ext('nd my knowledge to evcTy [lart of Queenslaml, 
and to become acquainted as fully as possible with all conditions, .industries, ami 
peoides. ^ ’ 

The Sugar Industry. 

His Excellency, after a l)rief reference to the satisfactory j‘evenne account for 
tlie year endt'd JOth June, J928, and to the ratification of the agreement between 
the Commonwealth and the fStates for the adjustment of Commonwealth and State 
financial relations, said that jireseiit indic;itions jminted to the yield of sugar in 
Queenshiud for the current season l>eing in the vicinity of 500,000 tons. The industry 
had made great progress during jocemt 3a*ars. In 3920 the area cultivated for can<‘ 
was 162,000 acres, while to-day some .‘100,000 acres were under cultivation, and the 
number of growers of cane had increased by 70 per cent. That tlie industry was 
proceeding on progressive lines was reflected in the ainonnt of cane required to make 
a ton of raw sugar, wdiich was now 7.5 tons as against 9.2 in 1908. 

The principal agricultural products of Queensland, which had l)cen brought under 
the system of co-operative marketing inaugurated by the Government, reiiresented 
an annual value of apjiroximately £12,000,000 sterling, which was two-thirds the valiu‘ 
of the agricultural i)roduetion of the Btate. The splendid season experienced in 
agricultural areas had brought about a greatly increased production, exceptional 
wheat yields being secured on the Darling Dovnis as a result of the favourable condi¬ 
tions prevailing in the spring. This year’s maize harvest would be a good one, 
while the expaaision of trade in the peanut industry was most marked. The past 
financial year had sliowm record returns in the dairying industry. 

IVodl ind Cotteii. 

total yi^ld of cotton this season would ^^xceed that of last seasou, despite 
fter|oiis losses experienced from severe floods and heavy rains at critical stages of 
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the (levelo})in(‘iit of the crop. Growers in the main cotton areas were oi)tmiistie 
as to the future of the industry, and it was considered that the acreage for the 
coming sefison would a]>proximate that of tlie present season, and might even show 
an increase. 

Tlie recently constituted Board of Agriculture had made a survey of agriculturat 
activities in the State, and j)laiis were now well advanced towards their co-ordination. 
The wool industry was receiving careful attention from the Government. Over the 
past tive years it had provided an average of about 60 per cent, of the exports 
from the State. Unfortunately, of late years the seasonal conditions throughout a 
large proportion of the sheep belt of (^leensland had b(‘en unfavourable. Notwith- 
vstanding this teni])orary setback, it was gratifying to note that there were still 
K),500,000 sheep <ie|iastured on the lands of the Stat(‘. With the advent of good 
seasons, therefore, the State would soon l)e stocked again to its normal carrying 
capacity of 21,000,000 sheep. 

Pastoral Development. 

Already a great amount of most valuable work had been accomj)lished by the 
Jjaiid Administration Board, which was api)ointed on 1st Uebruary. Grazing selection 
tenures exceeding 1,000 in number, and comprising an f\rea of more tlian 10,000,000 
acres, had l)een adjusted on the recoinmendati(»n of the board; new leases for twenty- 
eight years had betm grantc'd, and moderate rents had l>een fixed in all cases. 

Th(‘ policy of the Government was to make availalile expiring ])astoral leases 
for setth'inent by grazing farmers in eeononucally sound areas. Alreiidy five large 
t‘x]iir(‘d jiastoral leases, covering an area, of 550,000 acres, bad been opened for 
selection, and all tin* land Jiad lieen selected. A uumbi'r of otlier ('xpired or exjiiring 
pastoral holdings were now being sididivided, and would be released for sidtlement as 
early as ])racticable. Wliile ])astoral huisos would not be renewed in resi)ect of good 
quaiity sheej> lands, situated near railways, consideration would be given to any 
jiastoralist who was ])rei»ar('d to develop lands more remotely situated. Already 
eighteen ]iastoral development h*ases had been granted, com])rising an area of nearly 
0,000,000 acres. 

Following on tin* report of the B(‘(‘f (Vittle Tndustry Commission, if was the 
intention of his advisers to introduce a Land Acts Aijiendimmt Bill to give effect to 
('(M’tain recommendations of the (Nmimissioii in regard to land tenures. 

The Dawson Valley Scheme. 

The Dawson Valley irrigation j:roj(*ct had steadily advance*] during the ])ast 
year. ()v(*r a huudiaMl settlers had taken up blocks comprising 15,t)0{) .acres, and 
many liad already receivcal substantial returns from tlieir crops. Snbstanti.al progress 
cf)ntiiiued to be made by the Pri*'kly-pear Ij.an*] (Commission in the eontrol of the 
prickly-pear [ast. '^flie Main Koads Com.mission had now (*ompleti*d 850 miles of 
road ajid over 12,000 lineal feet of bridge's, and had 112 miles of road .and 5,000 
feet of bridges under construction, the j-reseiit rate of road construction being 
approximately one mile ])er woj'king day. The gross revenue derived from fort'stry 
during last hnanci.al yea)- amounted to £642,587, as eomparcal witli £674,4.50 for the 
previous year, the cash surplus over all costs of the department, including new 
investments in reforestation, totalling £169,750. During the year over 1,000 acres 
of new softwood ])lantation were establislu'd, and 5,580 ;icre.s of hardwood and cypress 
})ine forc'sts treabul for natural regeneration. 

Extension of Education. 

Brief reference was niade to the four travelling schools, the increase In the 
number of rural sehools, and the development of project schemes ami sv'liool clubs. 
It was the intention of his adviscu-s. His Excellen<*y said, to inaugurate in the l;)rge*r 
centres of population a system of intermediate schools, into which i)U])ils who had 
reached the age of approximately twelve years would be drafted, am] where they 
would receive a course of suiier-primary education that would include training in the 
manual .and domestic arts and in elementary science. The establishment of these 
schools would relieve the overcrow'ding which sometimes resulted from the rajjid 
increase in pojjulation, and would secure manual dexterity while preparing the way 
for entr.'uice into tlie skilled trades and into the various types of secondary scdiools. 

Recognising the necessity for dealing more effectively with acute cases of eye 
trouble occurring among scliool children in the blight areas of the 8’tate, his advisers 
had decided to establish in Brisbane an ophthalmic hospital, where these cases would 
receive expert treatment. 
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The education of the cliildreu would receive attention while tliey were in the 
hospital. It was ex]>eeted that the hospital would be in operation before the close of 
tlie current year. The system of dental ins[)eetion was also being externded, and 
arrangements weie Jiow being made for a, travelling rail motor clinic. 

The Sessional Programme. 

Among other proposals which woiibl l)e brought before Parliament, added Sir 
John, would be the following:— 

A Land Act Amendment Bill. 

A Hospitals Act Amendment Bill. 

An Aboriginnl l?rotection and Restriction of the Sale of Opium Acts 
Amendment Bill. 

A Traffic Acts Amendment Bill. 

A State Children Acts Amendment Bill. 

A Guardianship of Infants Amendment Bill. 

A Main Hoads Acts Amendment Bill. 

A Farm Produ(*e Agents Act Amendment Bill. 

A Fruit Marketing Organisation Acts Amendment Bill. 

A Primary Producers’ Organisation and Marketing Act Amendment Bill. 

A Stock Foods Act Amendment Bill. 


THE GR08 MICHEL BANANA. 

By S. B. STEIMTENS, Inspector, Diseases in Plants. 

Some publicity has lately been given to the variety of banana known as the Gros 
Michel, also called, in different localities, the Fiji and the damaica. Tln^ variety is 
7i tall-growing one, reaching as high as 25 ft. to 30 ft. when planted on suitable 
soil. The bunch is large and the fruit of an even grade and of the largest size. 

Before a grower commits hinivself to an area of Gros Michel b;inanas he would be 
wise to consider the pros and cons connected with the growing of this variety. 

In the first place, the land selected for growing them must be of the very best. 
Land which will grow only a fair average Cavendish banana will be quite useless 
for Gros Michel. 'Hie ideal land is a rich alluvial creek flat which has carritni dense 
tropical scrub. Being subject to flood is no disadvantage provided it is only back¬ 
water which can drain off quickly. Bananas are only damaged by water when it 
lies on them for several days with the siin beating down on it. 

Shelter must also be considered. Being a tall-growing banana it must be well 
protected from the prevailing winds by belts of scrub, j)refcrably on three sides of 
the patch. The Gros Michel has several points in its favour, the chief one.s being- 
large bunches ami large fruit. The fruit is also .said to be of a superior carrying 
<jiiality to the Cavendish, whilst the flavoiu* is proferrefl l)y many people*. 

Whilst it is an advantage to have a cemsisteutly large grade of fruit there are 
a number of points which make the Gros Michel unsuitable for general cultivation 
at the jiresent time. 

Firstly it is subject to Panama disease—a disease W’hich is known to bo pre¬ 
valent throughout the State, and whicli caused a large amount of havoc amongst the 
tall-growing varieties of bananas some years ago. 

Being so tall it is imj-ossible to prop a ])lant witli a lieavy bunch and conscqueutly 
a number of bunches are lost through the plants failing out. 

The bunch being so high from the ground makes it a difficult matter to treat 
for rust. A statement was recently made in the Press that the Gros Michel is not 
affected with rust, but this is incorrect. It is affected almost as badly as tlie 
Gavendish although perhaps not in quite such large numbers. The only method of 
treatment is to use a spray pump fitted with a long extension rod. 

Harvesting the bunches is somewhat difficult to the beginner. The e^asiest 
ntethod iij to nick the stem of the plant on the side nearest the bunch, at a point as 
liliJh as can be reached, with a sharp shovel. This will allow the top of the plant 
beaidng the bunch to bend over slowly until it is within reach, when the bunch 
caii be eased gently to the ground. The fruit is often so large that the novice finds 
dome dMcttHy in packing it into the standard 1^-bushel case. To overcome the 
ifdmicttlty first pack a row of fruit down the centre of the ease. This will raise the 
centre so that the two rows then packed in the ordinary way will Just meet over 
ithe first r«m, making the centre of the pack hog-backed. 
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Plate 20.—A Fine Patch of Gkos Michei. Bananas—M u. P. Monaghan’s 
Plantation at Kennedv, North Queensland. 



Plate 21.^—Twelve Months’ Old Gros Michel Bananas, showing Bemaukabi.e 
Development under our Northern Conditions. 
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QUEENSLAND'S WEALTH AND PROGRESS. 

The Begietrar-General (Mr. Geo. Porter) has made available the following faets^ 
eonceniiiig manufacturing in Queensland. 

A factory, statistically speaking, is regarded as an industrial establishment 
employing four or more liaiids or using niacliinery worked by power other than hoivse 
or hand. 

During the year ended 30th June, 1927, there were 1,877 of such factories in 
Queensland—a decrease of 20 on the number in the previous year 1925-6. On the 
average 48,133 hands (of which 40,493 were males and 7,640 females) were employed, 
as compared with 50,496 (42,525 males and 7,971 females) during the previous year. 
It is interesting to note that the percentage of females employed in 1926-7 was 15.9 
as compared with 15.8 in 1925-6. 

The employees mentioned above include working j)roprietoi\s and clerks, &c., 
as well as manual workers. Thes' have also been included in the following 
calculations. 

The amount of wages paid was £9,588,138 for the year or £199.21 per employee, 
as compared with the waiges bill of £9,821,960 or £194.51 per employee during 1925-6. 

Goods to the value of £41,327,767 were produced during the year from raw 
materials worth £23,912.241. In 1925-6 the value of output was £45,900,668 and 
raw materials used £26,710,520, Output per employee was, therefore, £859 in 1926-7 
and £910 in 1925-6. 

The value added by •j)roeess of manufacture—i.e., the value of output less 
materials vised, fuel, light and power, repairs, &e,—was £15,320,068 for 1926-7 and 
£16,197,764 for 1925-6, an average of £318 and £321 x>cr employee respectively. 

The value of land and premises was £8,645,580 (1925-6), £8,155,604), whilst 
plant and machinery was valued at £16,043,679 in 1926-7 and £15,226,5()6 in 1925-6. 

For purposes of comparison, the following list of ]>rincipal articles manufactured 
is now given. 1925-0 figures in all eases apjiear in jiarentheses: — 


Leather (lb.) 


3,425,504 

(4,002,757) 

8oap (cwt.) . . 


84,914 

(94,267 ) 

Bricks (1,000) 


22,543 

(24,733) 

M''at, frozen, |)resorvod, &c., at 
Bacon and ham (lb.) 

in eat works 

(lb.) 107,154,543 

(215,846,728) 


.. 17,971,692 

(18,013,086) 

(60,491,765) 

Butter (lb.) .. 


. . 49,054,847 

Cheese (lb.) 


9,243,279 

(12,565,572) 

Confectionery 


£297,282 

(£362,269) 

James and jellies (lb.) 


5,570,172 

(5,038,934) 

Pulped fruit (lb.) . . 


373,642 

(416,864) 

Preserved fruit (lb.) 


6,244,427 

(3,853,051 ) 

Flour (tons) 


52,959 

(61,587) 

Bran and pollard (bush.) .. 


2,082,538 

(2,611,659) 

Sugar, raw (tons) . . 


457,914 

(479,023) 

Aeratcfl waters (doz.) 


2,682,822 

(2,890.177) 

(7,045,713) 

Beer and stout (gal.) 


6,675,966 

Boots and vshoes (jiairs) . . 


728,279 

(767,104) 

Timber, sawn (sawmills only) 

(sup. ft.) 

.. 129,780,650 

(131,662,444/ 


THE MINISTER IN NEW ZEALAND. 

AMONG THE STUD STOCK BREEDERS 

New Zealand lias shown an expansion in the cattle-raising iudustry, especially 
in relation to dairying, that has few jiarallels in recent yeiars. The favourable 
climate, co-operative organisation among producers, and close attention to breeding, 
selection, and the gejieral princi^des of animal husbandry, have' all contributed to the 
placing of the Dominion in the jjosition of one of the largest exjiorters of dairy 
products in the world. 

In the course of his tour through New Zealand early in the year, the Minister 
for Agriculture and Stock (Mr. W. Forgan Smith) came in contact with many of 
leading Bominion stud stock breeders. He also saw the results of their skill and 
jlldfeinent, as expressed in the quality of animals running on their home pastures. 

Thhough the courtesy of Mr. Forgan Smith we are able to reproduce pliotograplis 
of some of the animals he saw on his tour, and the series now presented is selected 
ft^m his interesting pictorial record of his journeyings through the Dominion. 
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[Photo.: L. Q. Hahn, Dumdin, A'.Z.J 

Plate 22.—The Clydesdale in New Zealand. “Brilliantshtne"’ (Brilliant Again-—Lady Scotland), 1st at the 
New Zealand Royal Show, the Property of Thomsons Ltd., AVai-rongoa Stud, Dunedin, New Zealand. 
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Thomsons Ltd., Wai-rongoa Stud, Dunedin, 
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Plate 25.— Aristocrats of the Ochtertyre Clydesdale Stud, Allanton, Otago, New Zealand. 

Some of the animals paraded for Mr, Forgan Smith’s inspection in the course of his recent New Zealand tour. The four from the right 

3-vear-old fillies. 
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Plate 26. —“Dominion Director,’* One of the Stcd Animals on the Rlakltra State Farm of Instruction, Hamilton, New Zealano. 
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Plate 27—“Hollv Oak Beauty Knkjht” (19 Months Old). 

Bred at the Ruakiira State Farm from the highest producing strain in Now Zealand. 
His stance before the camera disguises somewhat his true quality as a stud animal. 





Plati6 28* Dominion Golden Floss A Representative Jkesey at the Rtjakidba 
, " Farm of Instruction* Hamilton* N.Z. . 

Holder of the record under semi-official test* season 1926-27 : 663 lb. butter fat in 365 
» days, age 2 years 9 months. 
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Plate 30.— ‘'Dominion Avis.” 

Record under semi.official test, season 1926-27: 560 1b. butter fat in 365 days, age 

3 years 9 months. 


9 
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DAIRYING IN QUEENSLAND, 


The Minister for Agri'ieultiire and Stock (the Hon. W. Forman 
Smith) announced last year the appointment of a Departmental 
Committee to make a snrTey of economic facts relating^ to some 
important phases of agriculture in Queensland. 

The Committee has met from time to time and has collected 
and collated much useful data. The Minister has preyiously 
announced his intention of conveying some conclusions based upon 
this data to producers through a series of Bulletins. 

In the first Bulletin, the text of ivhich appeared in the June 
“Journal,” the present conditions in the industry in Queensland were 
reviewed briefly, and in this (the second Bulletin) three outstanding 
factors are elucidated and stressed, namely:— 

The need of herd improvement; 

The importance of feeding; and 

The necessity of herd testing. 

This Bulletin not only sets these forth as meriting the immediate 
attention of those engaged in the industry, but also extends a standing 
invitation to dairymen to avail themselves of the helping hand of the 
Department and of the facilities which it offera.—Fd. 


HERD IMPROVEMENT, 

IMPROVED DAIRY SIRES. 

An important factor for success in dairy farming is the use of 
approved dairy sires. Good dairy cows are far too scarce, and it would 
be impossible for dairy farmers to purchase a vsufficient number of 
them to replace all the unprofitable cows at present in their herds. 

Selection and Breeding. 

The means of eliminating the unprofitable cow is by breeding from 
selected dams mated with approved sires. 

To employ unprofitable cow^ or rear heifers from them retards the 
progress of the industry. 

The dairy farmer who continues to milk and breed from 
unprofitable cows will not secure a return commensurate with fhe 
capital invested and labour involved. 

Every breed of improved live stock has been developed by well- 
defined laws of selection and breeding. 
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lender the influence of skilful selection, breeding, and feeding, the 
dairy cow has developed remarkably, both in type and functions, and 
differs greatly in general characteristics from the foundation stock 
from whicli the modern type has been evolved. For example, the 
robust constitution and productive characteristics of the Darbalara 
strain of dairy cattle are outstanding features in tlie evolution of a 
modern dairy cow, and are a tribute to the work of the late J. T. Cole, 
a master mind in dairy stock breeding. The work of other noted stud 
masters is also evident by the number of high class stock in all our dairy 
breeds. 


Dairying ranks in importance among farm activities of Queensland 
next to sngar-growing on tlie basis of aggregate value. 


It must be remembered that pedigree alone does not guarantee 
that a sire will beget heavy-producing cows, and show ring points in 
themselves are not always reliable guides. Consequently, the chief 
considerations in selecting a sire to head a dairy herd are the milk 
and fat production records of progenitors on the paternal and maternal 
sides, and that combine those qualities with type and conformation. 

THE BETTER BULL SCHEME. 

The Minister for Agriculture, Hon. W. Forgan Smith, recognising 
the necessity for improving the average production of the cows 
comprising the dairy herds of this State, has inaugurated the Dairy 
Cattle Improvement Subsidy Scheme. The conditions under which 
the subsidy is made available to registered dairy farmers give 
prominence to the chief factors in increasing the production of the cows 
comprising the dairy herds, viz., herd testing, culling, and the use of 
improved dairy sires. 

This scheme came into active oi)eration at the end of 1925, and 
particulars of it are set out in Appendix A attached hereto. It is 
meeting with an appreciative response from progressive dairy farmers 
throughout the State. 


Attention to herd improvement will enable the dairyman to meet 
competition in the world’s markets. 


Records Favour the Better Bred Dairy Sire. 

The influence of a sire may either increase or decrease the produc¬ 
tion of his progeny. Herd testing results disclose the prepotency of a 
sire bred on a production basis. 

The work carried out hy officers of the Dairy Branch of this 
Department embraces the testing for butter-fat production of females 
of the various dairy breeds, in order to qualify for entry in the 
respective herd books. 
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Plate 32.—On Queens;land's Daily Lands—T vricAL Faioi Scene. 
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The tabulated production records of the 

progeny of improved 

dairy sires tells the story in favour of better-bred dairy bulls. 

Following are 

excorj)ts from actual Departmental records:— 


Sire A. 



Production. 


Progeny. 

lb. butter-fat. 

Period. 

No. i 

671-64 

273 days 

No. 2 

623-36 


No. 3 

499-98 


No. 4 

498-23 

yy 

No. 5 

488-48 

yy 

No. 6 

463-02 


This sire has ten daughters in the Herd Book Register. 


Sire B. 



Production. 


Progeny. 

lb. butter-fat. 

Period. 

No. 1 

529.23 

273 days 

No. 2 

520-98 

yy 

No. 3 

508*31 

yy 

No. 4 

481.69 

yy 

No. 5 

398.22 

y y 

No. 6 

395.25 

yy 

This sire has ten daughters in the Herd Book Register. 

Dairymen are cordially InTited to Inquire into and ayall themselyes 

of the Departmental Scheme for Herd Improyement and Herd Testing. 


Sire C. 



Production. 


Progeny. 

Ib. butter-fat. 

Period. 

No. 1 

502-35 

273 days 

No. 2 

439-76 

yy 

No. 3 

435-38 

yy 

No. 4 

419-84 

yy 

No. 5 

416-83 

yy 

No. 6 

415-41 

yy 


This sire has sixteen daughters registered in the Herd Books. 


It is to be noted that the above groups represent three distinct 
dairy breeds. 

It is obvious that the Better Bull Scheme of the Department of 
Agriculture and Stock exerts a directly beneficial influence on the 
indurtry. 


for liigli prodtiction adequate feeding is essentlaL 
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Between your Cows and your Cream 

Stands-What? 

All iiiacliiiio—or the ^roal DJABOLO, backcMi 

up by the unique DIABOLO .SERVLC.E, which only an 
or,<,^iiniHation such as this con giva‘. 

Tins service alone, ap<art from tin' many a lvantagins 

DIABOI-X) offi'i’s, may 


DIABOLO SEPARATOR 
CO. LTD., 

Makerston St., Brisbane 

PK'iiso send me Your Jlhis- 
trat(*(l Catalogue 


ADDRB88 


moan ivnich to you—})er- 
haps the (lifB'rence ix'- 
tween a FAT CKKAM 
CHKQUK and having to 
feed NFW ATIT/lv TO 
YOUR BACON CHS. Ac¬ 
cidents will soil) ('times 
occur, no matter how 
careful w’e may b(‘. Tlie 
DIA BOT.O ST: K\ice 

has been instituted to 
overcome thi'ir detri¬ 
mental effects. Learn 
more of it, by rc(iuest- 
ing our Free Literature. 


USE THE 


IMABOLO SERVPflOB 

Ara> DIABOLO SEimCE 


DIABOLO SEPABATOB OOHPANT LTD., 

Makeiaton Street, Brisbane. 

opposite Roraa Street Gates. 
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IMPORTANCE OP FEEDING. 

The need for systeinatic effort to improve the quality and volume of 
production of the average dairy cow in Queensland is plainly evident 
and calls for the close attention of all engaged in the industry. 

This was borne o\it by first-hand information collected recently from 
practical dairymen in the Darling Downs and Lockyer Districts, whose 
holdings ranged from 150 to 700 acres. 

Dairy cows cannot be expected to produce a normal volume of milk 
unless they are suitably fed. 

Any curtailment of the normal lactation, whatever the cause, 
reduces the return and prevents continuity of supplies so essential to 
orderly marketing. 

Introduced Grasses and Fodder Crops. 

The variation in climate and environment under which dairying 
is carried on calls for a careful study of local conditions to determine 
the most suital)le (^xoti(‘ gi-asses and fodders to l)e utilised solely, or 
as supplementary to indigenous pastures. Scrub lands, almost without 
exception, should b(^ laid down vuuler Kliodes, paspalum, prairie, Kikuyu, 
and other suitable grasses. Ap|)endix D contained h(‘rein furnishes a 
generalised list of grass(\s and crops for coastal, tableland, and inland 
districts. 

Ther(‘ are few directions in whiidi thoughtful planning on the 
part of the dairy farmer would be rewarded more abundantly than 
making provision for the i>roj)er feeding of his stock. Bulletin No. 3 D 
will deal fully witli this (piestion. There is submitted here, how^ever, 
information {see Appendix B) r(*specting grasses and fodders suitable 
for Queensland conditions. 


Dairy fanners have organised manufacturing and marketing. 
Why not organise for better herds? 


HERD TESTING. 

The Need for Efficient Management. 

Economic change has l)rought with it conditions that necessitate the 
application of more exact bnsiness methods in the conduct of dairy 
farming. 

Is is essential that the dairy farmer should examine critically his 
business practices in order that he may eliminate the unprofitable and 
less profitable sections of his enterprise. 

Dairy farming is a complex business, and is subjecjt to influences 
which do not operate in an ordinary commercial undertaking. The 
dairy farmer cannot always accomplish what he desires or what he sets 
out to attain, for weather conditions and other factors affect the results 
of his enterprise. 
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We must increase our butter-fat production on tbe basis of 
keepini^ cows of higher producing capacity. 


It will be found, however, by investigation into management that 
sectional losses can be reduced and payable activities increased. 

Ability to manage contributes largely to success in dairy farming. 
It is a diversified business and calls for more skill and administrative 
ability than the farming of one crop. 

The successful dairy farmer inust have a sound knowledge of 
agriculture, including the rotation of crops and the conservation of 
fodder. He must also be well versc^d in tlie br(‘eding, feeding, and 
management of dairy live stock. 


The yield of the individual cows In the dairy herd determines the 
cM>st of production, and no single factor has a more important bearing 
on the financial success of the dairy farmer. 


Prafit Factors. 

It has been argued that increased production means a market 
handicap, but economic facts disprove this contention. The profits from 
dairy farming depend upon two main factors—(a) The volume and 
cost of production; and (b) the price which the dairy farmer receives 
for his produce. 

Elimination of Unprofitable Cows. 

The proportion of iniprofitable cows presmil in many dairy herds 
is unduly high, and where systematic herd l(‘sting is not carried out, 
many of them remain unidentified or even unsuspected. 

Every dairy farmer who hopes and works for better returns must 
realise the practical benefit of herd testing in the quest for increased 
production. 

W’here a large herd of cows is kept, and the income is sufficient to 
meet general expenses, the dairy farmer does not usually endeavour 
to find out the cows that are unprofitable. Ti the individual yields are 
low, milk production is not profitable. Large numbers of cows of low 
average yield, instead of increasing profits, actually increase losses. 


Increased efficiency and quality of the product are far more 
important than an increase in the number of dairy cows in the herd. 


To ensure efficiency it is necessary to ascertain the cows that are 
paying their way, so that the unprofitable animals may be culled and 
replaced with profitable ones. By this method average fat-production 
of dairy herds can be substantially increased without undue cost. 
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The results of the work of the herd-testings officers of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and Stock are of a value that is difficult to 
estiraate. • They indicate which of the cows in the herd return sufficient 
to cover feed and labour costs and provide a reasonable profit. 

The unprofitable animal consumes food and gives inadequate return. 
€ulling removes this heavy burden of maintaining non-paying animals. 

Herd-testing is the only sure means of selecting the dam from 
which heifers are to be bred in order to maintain and improve the herd 
standard. 

lessons from Official Herd Testing Records. 

The following impressive figures illustrate the extreme variation 
between the profitable and the unprofitable herds, judged by the test 
of monetary return :— 



SeasDii 1920-1927. 

1 Com. Butter. 

: i 

Pric e per lb. 

Valut*. 

1 


Herd Bonis — 

Lb. 

i 5. 

d. 

i 

! £ 

s. 

d. 

A. 

Production of herd tested for full milking 








period (30 cows) 

! 7,830 

1 

3 

: 489 

7 

6 

B. 

Production of herd testerl for full milking 

i 







period (30 cows) 

1 3,990 

1 

3 

1 249 

7 

6 


Difference in favour of herd A 

3,840 

1 

! 

£240 

0 

0 



1 Ccm. Butter. 

; Price per lb. 

Value. 


Jndlvidiuil Cow Basis — 

Lb. 

,s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

A. 

An erage production per cow of highest herd 








tested for full milking period 

261 

i 1 

3 

16 

6 

3 

B. 

Average production per cow of lowest herd 




1 




tested for f\dl milking jwriod 

j 133 

1 1 

3 

8 

6 

3 


Difference jKjr cow in favour of herd A 

1 128 



£8 

0 

0 


Even in the best herds unprofitable animals are still to be found. 
Following are the production figures of the highest producing herd of 
thirty (30) cows tested by the Department:— 


Season 192.'i-1926. 

Com. 1 Price 

Butter. I per lb. 

Value. 

Herd Basis — 

A. Production of herd for full milking period, 
(30 cows) . . 

Lb. B. d. 

7,170 1 3 

£ 8, d, 

448 2 6 

B. Average yield of cows in same herd for 
full milking period 

239 1 3 

14 18 9 

1 

IndUvidual Cow Basis — i 

C. Highest individual yield for full milking 
period .. .. .. .. .. | 

431 ; 1 3 

26 18 0 

D. Lowest individual yield for full milking 
period .. .. .. .. .. 

166 i 1 3 

9 16 0 

Difference between C and D .. .. 1 

1 

275 

17 3 9 
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Other Departmental records show that a number of lierds have an 
average production equivalent to 260 lb. of commercial butter in 
273 days, while individual animals in herds have greatly exceeded this 
quantity. 

The Australian record is 1,888 lb. of commercial butter in 365 days^ 
which is also a world's record. 

The Pure Bred Herd Book KSocieties require that in the ease of a 
mature female the production must be 340 lb. of butter-fat in 273 days, 
the equivalent of 400 lb. of (iommereial butter. 


A REASONABLE OBJECTIVE. 

An aieruge yield of 2(50 lb. of commercial butter per cow iier year 
is not beyond early acliJeTement. The Department of Ag'riculture and 
Stock asks for the co-operation of all enga|i?ed iii the iiidustry to 
reach this objective. 

Its attainment means a greater measure of prosperity to all 
concerned. 


The figure (260 lb.) is the av(‘rage annual production l)etween the 
present average yield (120 lb. commercial butter) and the standard 
(400 lb. commercial butter) set down by the Pure Breedtu's* Association. 

Queensland’s Average Production Must be Increased. 

The average yield per cow in Queensland is below that of some 
competing dairying countries, and it is essential that the present 
average production of butter-fat be materially increased to permit of a 
profitable return to all engaged in the industry. 

There does not appear to be any insurmountable reason why tliis 
result should not be achieved by (1) breeding from the best producing 
stock; (2) better feeding; (3) systematic herd testing. 


The Department of Agriculture and Stock invites the cordial 
co-operation of dairymen and their organisations in attaining the 
abovementJoned reasonable objective which would mean— 

More money to the farmer. 

Better conditions in the Industry. 

Benefit to Queensland. 


Individual butter-fat records have shown many dairymen how to 
increase the production of their herds, and have assisted others who were 
really in earnest, to add substantially to their income. 

The herd-testing scheme of-the Department of Agriculture and 
Stock provides for the testing of dairy herds, free of charge. 

availed youmelf of this service? 
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Summary of Work Accomplished. 

Herd testing coinmeneed in Queensland in the year 1910, and the 
Department is desirous of interesting an increasing number of 
dairymen in the potentialities of this practice. The following figures 


summarise the work accomplished :— 

Number of cows tested 1910 to 30th June, 1921 . . . , 50,000 

Number of cows tested for y«ar ending June, 1922 . . . . 4,000 

Number of eovvs tested for year ending Juno, 1923 .. .. 4,500 

Number of cows tested for year ending June, 1924 . . . . 6,000 

Number of cows tested for year ending June, 1925 . . . . 8,500 

Number of cows tertted for year ending June, 1926 . . . . 15,701 

Number of cows tested for year ending June, 1927*.. .. 5,016 


93,717 


* An abnormally dry year. 

From the subjoined table it will be seen that there was a considei’able 
^ ariation in production in the several dairying districts of the State. The 
figures indicate that the system oi‘ animal husbandry practised on the 
Darling Downs is apparently superior to systems in vogue in other 
dairyirig regions wliere seasonable conditions, particularly in winter, 
are less harsh. They would also suggest that Downs dairymen possess 
a better (vlass of stocls. It is a common experience in every country that 
whei’e the conditions of rural industry are harder, efficicuicy is greater. 
Climatic conditions are probably easier in other districts of Queensland 
than on tlu‘ Darling Downs. Yet the Downs’ production records show 
uf) more than favouralily b,y comparison. There is an impressive moral 
in this that a study of the table below makes qnite obvious. 


The district figures are- 


1024*1925. 


1925-1926. 


— 

No. of Herds from 
which averages 
have been com¬ 
puted 

Average daily pro¬ 
duction of milk. 

Average fat. 

Average daily 
production of 
butter fat. 

No. of Herds from 
which averages 
have been com¬ 
puted. 

Average daily pro¬ 
duction of milk. 

Average fat. 

Average daily I 

production of 
butter fat. 

Dar ling Downs 

219 

lbs. 

19-72 

Per cent. ' 
4-0 

-79 1 

130 

lbs. 

18-5 

Per cent. 
3-86 


South Burnett 

109 1 

18-54 

4-06 ! 

-75 1 

109 

14-9 

4-3 

! -64 

West More ton 

72 1 

17-46 

4-12 

-72 1 

98 

15-7 

4-4 

, -69 

Central Burnett . . 

59 : 

15-86 

3-93 

-62 j 

20 

14-8 

3-95 

' -58 

North Coast 

138 

15-25 

4-1 

-62 i 

140 

15-3 

3-9 

•59 


A Concluding Argument. 

Actual figures speak eloquently. Take, for example, a herd of thirty 
(30) cows, the average production of which is equal to the present 
Queensland annual average of 120 lb. commercial butter. At Is. 3d. 
l)er lb. commercial butter its production would be worth £225. A herd 
of the same number averaging in annual production 260 lb. commercial 
butter—the quantity set out in this Bulletin as a reasonable objective for 
the Queensland dairyman—would return, witli the product at the same 
price, £487 10s., representing an increased return of £262 10s. 
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APPENDIX A. 

DAIRY CATTLE IMPROVEMENT SUBSIDY SCHEME, 

Subject to the conditions hereafter mentioned the Minister for 
Agriculture will make available to the approved purchaser of any such 
bull as complies with the x>i*oscribed conditions a subsidy of 50 per 
cent, of the purchase price, provided such subsidy shall not exceed £50. 
The subsidy Avill be available to the apjiroved purchaser of an eligible 
bull at public auction, and the subsidy shall also apply in the case of 
private sale, x^i’ovided, however, that the approval of the Minister is 
lii-st obtained, and that both the vendor and })urchaser make the 
necessary statutory declarations to meet tlie recpiirements of the Minister. 

The subsidy is available in such areas of the State as are 
proclaimed under '^The Dairy Produce Act of 1920.” 


Conditions. 

1. The bull must have passed the tuberculin test by a veterinary 
officer within three months prior to date of sale. 


2. The bull must be in good health, well grown, and true to type. 

3. The l)ull shall be registered in a recognised Herd iiook or be 
eligible for registration. 

4. The bull shall be not less than twelve months and not more than 
six years old, provided the Minister may apiirove of the i)urcha.se of an 
older bull which has sired high-producing females on official test. 


5. The vendor of any bull three years old and over must produce 
evidence of fertility in the preceding year. 


6. The vendor of any bull shall produce concerning such bull a 
declaration of health on a form to be supplied by the Department of 
Agriculture and Stock. 


7. The l)ull shall be the progeny of an apin-oved sire and an officially 
tested dam which has reached the undermentioned butter-fat standards 
during 273 days’ milking:— 


2 years or under .. 

3 years or under .. 

4 years or under .. 

5 years or over 


230-5 lb. butter-fat 
267 lb. butter-fat 
303-5 lb. butter-fat. 
340 lb. butter-fat. 


Add 1/10 lb. butter-fat for each day over the year indicated up 
to five years. 
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If a cow or heifer at a first test fails to reach the standard 
blit subsequently attains it as set for her, her progeny may upon decision 
of the Minister thereby be rendered eligible. 

8. The purchaser's application for subsidy shall be made on a form 
supplied by the Department of Agriculture and Stock. Any bull in 
respect of which the purchaser has received a subsidy as aforesaid 
shall, if required, be made available for the use of other dairymen, at a 
fee not exceeding lOs. per cow. In the case of bulls under two years 
of age at date of purchase the owner need not accept more than ten 
outside cows duritig the first year nor more than fifteen outside cows 
for bulls two years or over. In all eases of applications for service of 
outside cows jireferenee is to be given to cows which have been subjected 
to a butter-fat test. 

9. The purchaser of a bull shall have the right to refuse the service 
of such bull for any cows which he may have reason to believe to be 
sutfering from disease, pi’ovided that the owner of such cows is unable 
to produce a certificate of a qualified veterinary surgeon to the effect 
that such cows are free from diseases. 

10. The purchaser shall sul)mit to tlie Department of Agriculture 
and Stock at the exjiiratioii of twelve months after purchase and at 
int(‘rvals of twelve months tliereafter (a) a declaration of health of the 
bull on a form procural)le at the Department of Agriculture and Stock 
and {!)) signed statements from the owners of all outside cows served 
and dates of service in accordance with conditions outlined above, 
(c) The purchaser shall imm(‘diately report to the Department of 
Agricultur(‘ and Stock if tin* bull is in ill-health from any cause whatever 
or if such bull goes out of his ])ossession or supervision. 

11. The bull shall be kept under conditions satisfactory to the 
De])artment of Agriculture and Stock. 

12. In the allocation of subsidy l)y the ^Minister preference will be 
given to prosiiective buyers of eligible bulls who have submitted their 
herds to a butter-fat test under the herd-testing scheme of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and Stock. 

13. It shall not be permissible for the owner of a bull who has 
received a subsidy to resell the animal without the sanction of the 
Minister. 

14. Any purchaser of a bull who receives a subsidy and who commits 
a breach of any of these provisions shall be liable to forfeit an amount 
not exceeding £10. 



When to Sow or Plant. 
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Pj^atk 33. 

Illawarra Milking Shorthorn Bull, a consistent prize winner at the Royal National 
and other Queensland shows. One of the finest specimens of the breed we have at 
present in the State. The chief considerations in selecting a sire to head a dairy 
herd are type, conformation, and milk and fat production records of progenitors. 


Plate 34, 

IllawATra Milking Shorthorn Cow representative of the breed in this State. A 
Beserv# Chtopion and consistent prize winner for her owner, a Queensland breeder. 
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APPENDIX C. 

DAIRY STATISTICS. 

Years 1022, 1923, 1924, and 1925. 


1922. 1923. 




Commonwealth. 

. 

Qu(?enslan(l. 

Commonwealth. 

Queensland. 

Number of dairy eown 


2,381,480 

558,945 

2,362,227 

638,106 

Milk production 

gall’. 

685,310,000 

134,032,000 

672,632,000 

104,204,000 

Average production . . 

gall. 

288 

240 

285 

194 

Milk \ised—Buttor- 






rnaking 

gait 

524,759,122 

110,626,662 

504,682,351 

83,903,988 

Milk used—Chooso- 

making '. . 

gall. 

23,087,651 

9,774,783 

25,389,566 

7,244,735 

Milk used—Condensing 
concentrating 

gall. 

14,301,099 

2,700,788 

16.888,972 

2,181,379 

Milk used—Other pur¬ 
poses 

gall. 

123,161,710 

10,929,597 

125,670,634 

10,873,775 

— 


1924. 

Commonwealth. Queensland. 

1925. 

Commonwealth.! Queensland. 

Number of dairy cows 


2,374,641 

548,707 

Unavailable 

611,426 

Milk production 

gall. 

862,394,000 

170,074,000 

ff 

165,656,388 

Average production 

gall. 

363 

310 

»» 

271 

Milk used—Butter- 






making 

gall. 

677,316,371 

143,088,224 


137,673,616 

Milk used—Choose- 





making 

gall. 

32,328,872 

12,462,STS 

,, 

13,499,044 

Milk used—Condensing 






concentrating 

gall. 

17,629,426 

2,657,981 


2,437,100 

Milk used—Other pur¬ 






poses 

gall. 

135,119,046 

11,864,622 


12,046,629 


Avet?age Milk per Cow in Various States for the years 1921, 1922, 1923, 
AND 1924 AT 4 PER CENT. FaT. 



1 

921. 

1922. 

1 

92 3. 

1924. 

i . 


Gals. 

Butter 
! Fat. 

Gals. 

Butter ! 
Fat. 

Gals. 

Butter 

Fat. 

Gals. 

Butter 

Fat. 

New South Wales 

363 

146-2 

281 

i 112-4 

285 

. "'i 

1 114 

391 

166-4 

Victoria 

366 

146-4 

329 1 

131-6 

340 

1 136 

393 

167-2 

Queensland .. ’ 

301 

120-4 

240 I 

; 96 

1 194 

i 77-6 

310 

124-0 

South Australia . . ; 

333 

133-2 

316 

126-4 

I 360 

140- 

336 

134-4 

Western Australia 1 

223 

89-2 

213 

85-2 

217 

86-8 i 

218 

87-2 


APPENDIX D. 

THE DEPARTMENTAL HEBD.TESTING SCHEME. 

Customarily it is expected that approximately 200 dairy qows will 
be submitted simultaneously to the test in a locality visited by the 
herd-testing officer. 

No fee is charged to cover the cost of testing, but it is expected 







Plate 35. 

A typical Friesian Cow in a well-knr.wn Queensland herd—a Champion prize winner in the show ring. 
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that those submitting their herds to a test will arrange for the 
conveyance of the testing appliances from the nearest railway station 
to the centre where it is intended the testing shall be carried out; and 
in instances where there is available no hotel or boarding-house accom¬ 
modation for the herd-testing officer, it is expected that those submitting 
their herds to a test will arrange board and lodging (not free) for that 
officer during such time as he is actually engaged in the testing of the 
herds. Following are detailed particulars of the Departmental scheme:— 

The object of dairy herd testing is to raise the standard of the 
milch cows in the dairying districts of Queensland, and to give the 
dairymen such instruction in milk-testing as shall enable them to test 
and record the milk yields of their cows and to estimate the amount 
of butter-fat produced by each dairy cow. 

The supervision of the scheme and the testing of the herds are 
controlled l)y the Department of Agriculture and Stock, and the actual 
testing of the milk yields of the cows submitted to the test is carried 
out by an officer of that Department. The method adopted is to carry 
out four periodical tests at intervals of approximately sixty days 
throughout the season. 

A record of butter-fat produced by each animal tested is computed 
from these test results, and a copy is forwarded to the owner at the 
end of the lactation. 

No fee is (‘harged for such services, but in order to ensure continuity 
of the tests dairy farmers are asked to sign an agreement form, that 
they are willing to submit their herds for testing at least four times 
during a season. 

Application for the services of a herd-testing officer should be 
made through the Local Producers^ Association to the Under Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. 

It is essential that dairy farmers in each locality should submit 
their herds simultaneously, and that whenever possible at least two 
hundred cows be brought forward for testing in each centre. 

It is the wish of the Department that the full benefits of the 
officers^ services may be available to both the dairymen and the State, 
and that all milch cows proven unremunerative as butter-fat producers 
will be withdrawn from the herds and replaced by more suitable and 
profitable animals. 

It is not expected that any faulty or unprofitable cows, discovered 
through the efforts of our officers, will be disposed of by an unscrupulous 
dairyman to his neighbour. 
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Plate 30. 

An Ayrshire Cow in a noted Queensland herd, representing the type that fills the 
eye of the breeder who combines bucket value with show ring fancy. 



, Plate 37. 

" A Champion Jersey Cow, in her day a great prize winner in every Jersey class. 
Rejjresentative of type of milk producer aimed at by Queensland breeders. 
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Directions for taking Samples for Testing. 

In taking the sample of milk the greatest care must be exercised 
to procure a representative sample, as upon this practically depends 
the value of the testing. 

As soon as the milk is drawn from the cow it should be weighed. 
A small spring balance is the most suitable for this. Immediately after 
weighing, i)our the milk from one bucket to another several times, and 
without delay take a small quantity of the milk with the ladle supplied 
and pour the milk into the sample bottle. The larger-sized ladle is to 
be used for taking the morning sample, and the smaller-sized ladle for 
measuring the evening sample. 

The bottles supplied contain a ];)reservative, and they must be kept 
securely corked after each sample is taken. Do not wash out the bottle 
l)efore putting the milk in. 

On the chart supplied write the name of each cow plainly in the 
<*olumn set out for that purpose; also, the corresponding number 
ap[)earing on the chart must be written on the frosted surface of sample 
bottle. Then, as the cows are milked, record the weight of the milk 
yield opposite the name of each animal on the chart, and take the 
sample as above directed. 

When the samples of milk have been taken for a period of four 
days with hand-milked herds and forty-eight hours where milking 
machines are used, they should be forwarded to the officer in charge 
of the testing in your district, who will give any further information 
you may require. 

In no case will testing be done of samples taken for one day only. 

Dairymen are advised that the test results are not sufficiently 
reliable for the purpose of culling a herd unless composite samples are 
taken and tested at intervals of about two months during lactation 
period. The requisite sample bottles will be periodically supplied by 
this office. 

In order that correct records may be computed it is important 
that owners supply the date of calving of cows submitted. 

As far as possible, the testing officer will instruct dairy farmers 
at each centre in the practice of testing milk by the Babcock method. 

In every instance the full complement of cows in i)rofit in the herds 
must be entered for testing by dairymen. 

It is not intended that the testing officer will provide test results 
relative only to a few selected animals from each herd. 

Where no hotels are available, it is expected that arrangemeiats 
will be made for accommodation of the testing officer. 

The Department pays the freight on the railway, but where it is 
necessary to carry the plant by other conveyance it is expected that 
farmers will defray the expenses. 

Other Bulletins will be issued at intervals. 
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PHOSPHORUS DEFICIENCY IN STOCK. 

Lecture by Slit ARNOLD TIIEILEB, K.C.M.G., D.Sc., Dr. Med. Vet. 


PhofsphnruH dcfieirniy unquesturaiibly a limitinfi faotor vii iiw groivitk 
rate of cattle, and a doinituitinp factor in the inamtenance of live-wei/fht 
under ordinary ffra::inf/ conditionn. The forepoir.y points formed the text of a 
most important pul)‘ic lecture delivered hy Sir Arnold TJud’er, a world- 
renowned veiennory seimtUtt, and a visitor to Australia under Commonwelth 
auspices, at the Queensland University, on HWi Jidy. The lecture created a 
prof (Hind impression, and although the feeding of bone-meal to stock has 
been practiced by some farmers in th-: eoasial belt in Queensland for 
upwards of twenty years, the information given by the emment leetWrer is 
greatly appredated. The subjoini d report will he read with interest by 
Queensland .stot k raisers. 


1 ]\’ tliis Journal for Marcli, 1925, avc rejn-iritcd a very abh' article—‘ MMiosjylionis in 
tlie Live Htock Industry-’—from the “Journal of the Itepartment of Agri¬ 
culture,” of tile TTiiioii of Boutli Africa,* by Bir Arnold Theiler, Jh*. H. II. (Ircen, and 
Dr. D. J. dll Toit. That article created a. widespread interest among stock owners in 
(Queensland, who also recognise the valuable uork done here by Mr. J. (’. Briiniiicli^ 
of the Deliartmont of Agriculture and Stock, on somewhat similar lines. 

It was as the outcome of the Jm|verial (Mnferoiice of tlu^ C’ouiicll of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, lield last year, that Sir Arnold Theiler was invited to visit 
Australia to exchange ideas and to discuss matters of mutual interest with the men 
engaged in veterinary research in this country. He is recognised as a wmrld's 
authority on matters concerning the health of stock, and though born in Sivitzerland, 
has 8})ent most of his life in South. Africa. He retir^vMast year from the position of 
Director of the Veterinary Institute of South Africa, at Dretoria, a post he had held 
since 1906. This institute is the largest of its kind in the world, and is devoted to 
the training of men in scientific vetmdnary research. 

The lecture was given under the aegis of the Royal Soidety, and llie A^icc- 
Dresideiit (Professor E. J. (loddard) jiresided. 

Sir Arnold, in his opening remarks, said that lie liad come to Australia with 
an open mind to interest himself in Australia’s problems in so far as animal health 
conditions were ooneerned. Such juoblcms in South Airica apjieared to have, much 
in common with those in Australia, although Australia did not possess certain jiests 
l ound only in an older country. 

A Mysterious Malady. 

Delving straight away into his subject, Sir Arnold said that for many years a 
disease had existed in South Africa, causing paralysis and death of cattle, and its 
cause was a mystery. Many stock owners in Australia would remember tliat tlie 
same disease was very much in evidence in this country some twenty-six years ago. 
Portunately the occurrence of this disease was now comparatively rare, as most 
stock owners now used licks containing bonc'-meal, or other mineral foods containing 
phosphates for their stock. 

Sir Arnold then proceeded to outline the tliorougli investigations wliiih were 
made to determine the nature of the disease, which, for want of a better name, was 
variously described as “land sickness,” beennse it was generally believed tliat the 
land had become unhealthy through, contiimous graiing, or paralysis, on account of 
paralysis ef the body—particularly the hind portions—whicli, in the later stage of tla^ 
disease, prevented the animal from getting on to its feet. The first investigation 
made was to determine whether ticks or toxic plants were responsible for the disease, 
and athe same time a careful study was made of the animals in the field. It was 
noticed that thriftless animals indulged iii the habit of chewing sticks and bones. This 
jyfovided the clue. An examination was made of fragments of bone picked up on the 
veldt. Some of these bones were desiccated, and cultures were prepared, from which 
toxip baC|;eria were isolated. When a drench containing a quantity of these crushed 
bohes wiis administered to cattle, the paralysis disease was produced. The cultures 
prepared from the bacteria founil in the bones was so toxic that an injection of one 

^*’*Mour. Dept. Agr.” South Al, No. 5, Vol. VIII., 1924. 
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ten-thousandtli part of a cubic centimetre would produce illness, followed by paralysis. 
This culture was found to be toxic for all domestic animals. The credit for isolating 
this bacterium belonged to Dr. Seddon, of New South Wales, and subsequently a 
bacterium was isolated in South Africa, which Sir Arnold regarded as identical Avitli 
that discovered by Ur. Seddon. 

The Bone-ctewing Habit. 

lUit the unnatural habit displayed by cattle, which caused them to chew bones, 
and even to eat the tlesh of other animals, suggested to Sir Arnold a craving for 
some mineral substance which was deficient in the food. It was found that the 
diseased animal \Nas atTected by weakness of the sk(‘letf>n, ami exj>eriments were 
instituted to determine whether this osteojdiagia—or bone-eating craze—was due to 
a deficiency of calcium or phosjihorus. Phosjdiorus was supplied in various forms— 
organically by means of wheat-bran, and directly, in the form of sterilised bone- 
meal, sodium ])hos])hate, and j)ho.sphoric acid. In each cjise in which phospdiorus 
was sujiplied the disease was checked, but recurred when the }dios|>horus was dis- 
continiiod. The control animiils, on the other hand, which were fed with chalk, showed 
no improvement, but, on the contrary, osteophagia became more acnfi*. Tt was also 
found thut the diseuse disappeared when animals were grazed iiiion pastures dressed 
with pfiosphatic fertilism-s. 


Experiments in the Field. 

(k)ntiiuiing, 8ir Arnold said that in ordcu- to determine the composition of the 
natural food, analyses were made of the pastures eacli month throiigliont the year. 
'These disclosed the fact that the young grass contained a liigher j/ercentage of 
l>hos])hatcs, and the }>hos|'liate content readied its pc‘ak in thi- sj>ring, with a percentage 
of .(), but r(‘ceded to pin- cent, at the end of snmmer. Himilarly, osteophagia 
was checked wlieu the animals were grazing upon young grass, but was found in its 
most acute forms wlien the jdios])liate content of the grass w'as low. The estimated 
(‘uergy value of the grass was highest when it was young, and the lime content 
increased during the year as the estimated energy value decreased. In this way it 
was deduced that the crax ing for minerals was pr(>dm'ed, by syntiietic feeding upon a 
ration consisting of chatf, and th<^ endosperm oT maizip,Avhich is deficient in plios- 
phates. In every case tin disease was checked when 3 oz. of bone-meal xvas added to 
the daily ration. Diseased cattle wen* then lined uj> in a crush and given daily doses of 
::> oz. of bone-meal. They (piii'kly b'arned that the drench—it was giv(‘n in that 
form—was beneficial, and jiatiently but expectantly awaited their turn for treatment. 
The sl(*ek, healthy ajipearance of th(‘se cattle contrasted strongly with the miserable 
and emaciated condition ot the controls which receixe;! no Imm'-nieal. 

Remarkable Demonstrations. 

8ir Arnold proceeded to describe the xxonderful results achieved, i’ifty head 
of cattle, all aliout the sauu* age and weight, were sele A al for au i*xi»t'riment, which 
commenced in .lime, and lasted for txvidve months. Those which received a daily 
jillowance of 3 oz. of bone-meal steadily increased in xveight, Ixdng 37 lb. iieavier 
than the controls (avi'ragi*) in February, aud 105 lb. lierix iv'r in May. The controle 
put on weight in the spring, while the piliosjdiatic cuiriuit of the )>asture was at 
its peak, but dev(*l()|)ed osteophagia as tlu* summer advanced. At tdie end of the 
year they were about tlu* same weight as at the begmning of the ex])eriuient, whilst 
the others retained practi»'ally tlie xx hole of the xveight gained. The experiment xvas 
roiieated with younger animals, which averaged about 050 lb. At tin* end of the 
year the animals receiving a daily allowance of bone-meal reaclK'd an average xxa*ight 
of 900 lb., xvhile that of the c'ontrols xvas 750 lb. Although due allowance must be 
made for the larger franies of the heavier animals, tlie greater pTojioriion of the 
increased xveight consisted of meat. Exfieriments eondiiete:l lo <loteniune the mineral 
requirement of different animals indicated that m/itiu-c animals require less than 
growing youngsters; coxvs in calf require uj) to 21 oz. of bone-inojil per xv('(?k; but 
a eow which loses her calf reejuires less. Analysis of milk shoxxs that there is no 
increase in the phosphoric acid content of the milk, but tlun’c^ is an increase in 
quantity of milk up to 40 per cent. Where the food is •lelicient in phosphate, ihb 
quality of the milk is maintained by leaching out phosplaites from the skeleton, the 
animal suffering, of course, as a consequence of this drain upon the skeletal structure. 

How Bone-meal Affects Growth. 

Another experiment which provided valuable information xvas designed to test 
the influence of phosphorus on growth. The animals selected were fed a fation of 
flaked maize, which has a loxv pihosphorus content, with an ad libitum suppily of hay 
cf low phosphorus content. XTalf the animals were given a daily ration of bone- 
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meal from .Inly to October, when the experiment was reversed, and again reversed in 
February. The crossing of the lines of the grapJi when the coiiilitions were reversed 
indicated a rapid response to the added phosphate. While receiving phosphates,, 
the animals consumed a larger quantity of hay, but turned it to good account, for 
they made rapid gains in weight. It would appear, therefore, that phosphorus 
played an important part in metabolism, acting in this regard similarly to a vitamin. 

Rickets in Stock. 

The lecturer then passed on to a consideration of rickets, which is prevalent 
among stock in South Africa, nhere both calcium and phosj)horLis are deficient. 
Rickets is indicated by the animals becoming lame, exhibiting an excessive growtli 
of hoof, and a thickening of the joints. The addition of lime alone failed to cure 
this condition. Tlie disease could be artificially produced when the animals were 
given food deficient in both lime and phosphorus. The thickening of the hone resulted 
as an effort on the part of nature to fortify the weakened boiu' f)y (iepositing isolated 
masses of cartilage and connective tissue—but it failed to calcify. This disease 'r 
cattle was also cured by the use <»f phosphorus. It is known that in children—and 
experimentally in dogs and cats —that rickets has been caused by an absence of 
vitamin “ A,” but vitamins do not come into action in cattle feeding excepting in 
the case of manufactured foods such as oil cake, Ac. Tin ref ore, in cattle, rickets 
and osteoporosis may 1)0 caused by a lack of |)h()sjd.f)rus, a*n"d cured when this 
deficiency is made good. Osteojvorosis is a delicicuicy disease' which occurs in b-aiu's 
jnore or h'ss fully developed, and consists of de'calcificatlon. 

Ho showed that plmsphoius deficiency could be detected by an analysis of the 
blood, and said that this iiu'thod of diagnosis was now commonly use I in South 
Africa. 

Summary of Conclusions. 

In Hunimarising tlie benefits to be derived from the use of phosphates, the 
lecturer pointed out tlmt the mortality of cattle on the \eh:lt, wla're phosphorus 
was supplied was (5.33 jkt cent, compared with ft).-15 pen* cent. i)i the ease of controls. 
Also, the fertility was f)().2H ])er cent, in the case of the fully nourished cattle as 
against 3(5.49 ])er cent, in the controls. In horses, phos])horns deficiency })roduced a 
remarkable form of osteojmrosis, known in Australia as “big head,” the tissues 
of the bone and cavities of the skull bbing filled uj) with new growth. 

The lecture was admir.ably illustrated by a long serj(>s of lantern slides, clearly 
depicting the wonderful results obtained by feeding with l)one-meal; and .also by 
grajihs of a most striking character. 

At the coiudusion, Air. J. (7. Briiimich, F.J.C. (Uoverjiment Agricultiirai (ffieniist) 
said that, although tlu' feeding of bone-meal to stock had been practised in Queens¬ 
land for nearly twtmty years, there had never been such a clear demonstration of 
its value. If fanners juid pastoralists could read this lecture he had no doubt 
that it would ])lay aii im])ortant part in incre.asing the efficiency of production in 
Queensland. He ^vas convinced that by such systems of proper scientific feeding 
the carrying capacity of land in this JState could bo increased by at least .50 ])er 
cent. The lecture was s])eciully important because the conditions in South Africa 
closely api)roximated those in this State. 

Mr. A, J. H. McMaster (presideiit of the iVistoralists ’ Association of Queens¬ 
land), in .seconding tin* vote of thanks, said that the carrying capacity of the 
Western pastures was much less t(ud;iy than it had, been thirty or forty years ago, 
although inillioiis of pounds had been spent in ofTcctitig improvements. There 
was no doii])t that there wus some deficiency iu thos(> })asturos, and, ])erhaps souie 
method such as 8ir Arnold iiad described could be found to HUi)ply w hat was missing. 
It was due to the Ft'der.al Government that they were receiving visits from sucli 
distinguished men as Sir Arnold Theiler, whose expert knowledge would be of 
inestimable value to the primary industries upon which Queensland so largely 
depended. 

Australian Research. 

Kesoavfdi into the relation bctwa'cn phos]>horus and the health of animals has 
not botm neglected in Australia. Professor Brailsford Robertson, of the. Adelaide 
tJhiversity, having conducted investigations for the last five years, while in Queens¬ 
land, Mr. Briinnich and Major A. H. Gory, M.R.C.V.S. .(Chief Inspector of Stock) 
h£ive been especially interested in the subject. Future research at the University 
is designed to embrace an examination of soils froiu different districts with a viewr 
td di^eoi^j^ng whether they carry phosphoric acid and lime in the proportions requisite 
to foAi bone. To aid in this work the composition of bones from sheep from various 
dii?tricts Will be studied, and the suitability or otherwise of tlie soils gauged from that. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS IN AGRICULTURE. 

SCIENCE AND MODERN FARMING. 

Lectures by Sir JOHN KUSSELl., D.Sc., E.R.S,, Director of the 

liotlmnistod ExjJeruneutal Station, lla rpenilcMi, Eiigiand. 


In. bS98 Sir H i/ i<im CrooLcf: predictid thai llir u'ar/d in I9J1 nnndd 
require 90,000,000 iouH of wheat to feed its popntation, and that this 
represented the utmost the vrorld could produee. After that the world 
would be faced with stari'ation. The advanee of seicnee in ufirieuiIure has 
upset that ea/eulation. Sir Hltliam Crookes' limit was e.reetded >ii .191 I, and 
eou’d he enormous p increased to-dat/. The fear of world start'd I ion has 
fled before the <idvanee of sticnee. The problem before the world now is 
to ensure thai the former shall (let his fair share of the profit so as ttj 
eneonraf/(‘ him to use at! the Inow/edpe thai seir)>ee ran teach. -’■ —N/r John 
Jtussell. 


I T ]i;is bc‘ 0 Ji (Mi,‘d(uu:i ly of I'ccciil years toi- tiie Ajistralia n Uiii\'er.sities to unite 
in ext(‘U(linji' an imitation to some distinj^viislnd seliolar to visit Auslrnlia, 
and deliver h'ctures ii]>ou Ids special sultject. The visitor for lt>2S is Sir John 
Russell, O.H.fh, I). Sc., U.lbS., at |Mis<'nt Idrertor of Hie RoUianisted iOx|)erimental 
Station, llarjK'nden, En^iaml. d'o his fine academic recoial, Sir ,)o]in Russtdl has 
addl'd an extensive practh'nl i xjterii'iici', and his pulilislu'd woiks, on suh.ji'cts of 
agricultural interest, Innt' earned tor him a world wide reputation. Hoi’ii nt I’Vramfitoii- 
011 Severn in 1871’, Sir .lolrn Russell was ediu-ateil at llu' Iddversity Uolh'pi' of Wales, 
Al)(?rysti\ytli, ami Vicloria Universily, MancliesI(*r. He lu'ld \arioi’s aeadi'juic' jjosts 
before he was assoeiati'd with the RoHiamstml Ex)>eri)'i(‘nlal Station; he was Teidinit’a) 
Adi’iser to tlu' Rood I’l'inlnetion ()('partment, a Memlier of the Munitions ln^(‘ntioIlS 
1‘aiiei, and a iVleiiiber of the National Sahayi' ('onueil <liMiii; 4 ' tin' A\ar juudod. 

His ])ublicati()Jis inehide tlie following: — 

The Uertility of tlie Soil; 

Soil Uiuiditions and J’lnnt Urowtli; 
f\lamiring for Higlu'r Ui‘op Uroduction ; 
h\arm Soil ami its In)i>ro\'<‘ment; and 
I’laut Nutrition and Crojv Production. 

SoiiK^ the most ri'inarkable <iev('lopments of modern times are ineorjiorate 1 bi 
the achie\'em('nts of scieiu'e in tin* agrieultural field, jui I vlien thesi' were pri'sented 
by siu'h an (inirn’iil scii'utist as Sir J'lbii Itusseil. in the form of a ])iiblic lecture, 
the first of a coiirst* of tuo, in iJrisbane on 19th July, the subject ju'oved to la* of 
a bsorbiiig interest. 

The \'ic(’Chanci'lloi' of the University, Hr. W. N. Robertson, ]treside(i, and tlu* 
large audience iiicbide.l Sir Arnold Tlieiler, member.s of the Si'imte and Pjicuities 
(d the Queensland I'niiersit}', Mr. E. (iraliam (Under Seeretary ), Mr. Robt. Wilson 
(Assistant Under Secretary), and a large nnmlier of (dlicers (d' the De]»a»tment of 
Agriculture and Stock. 

Science and Modern Farming. 

Sir John Russell dealt uith the subject of ‘‘Sriinu'e and Alodern Uarming,’ ’ 
ami his lecture was illustrated with an exeeilent series (d‘ lantern slides. Ho jirefaced 
his address liy paying a tribute to Sir Arnold Thoilei', who, he said, had dealt 
('(mvincingly with the ap|)licatioii of science to the animal husbandry side of farming. 
IL^ said that in regard to agricnltnre the fir.st problem the scientist had to face 
A', as to discover the food upon which jdants lived, and this was solved in the 
19th century by the botanists and |ihysiologists in (bue\’a. That knowledge was 
steadily imivroved. When the facts were known, elieruists and agricidlurists were 
able to api>ly that knowledge to the feeding of crops, and thus in US40 La we a '6 f 
Rothamsted and Liebig of Clennany discovered artifici.al fertilisers. 

Artificial Fertilisers. 

Sir .Tohn divided the chief fertilisers in use into four classes—nitrogenous, 
pliosphatic, potaasic, and organic. The second great triumph was achieved, he said, 
when it was found possible to obtain this nitrogenous fertiliser from the air. 
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'‘Modern fanning,’' he said, “may he said to have begun forty years ago, when 
the developinent of transport enabled farm products to be sent all over the world, 
and so broke the nion()])oly which the home fanners had previously enjoyt^d. It 
caused a revolution in farming, and science aimed at helping the fanner by enabling 
him to incre.'ise the production per acre, ami in reducing costs by eliminating wastes 
and losses.” The introduction of artificial fertilisers came in very opportunely^ 
notably superphosi)hate, sulpliate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, and potassie salts. 
These had added greatly to the productiveness of the soil, all ov^r the world, giving 
larger crops of cereals, jiotatoes, sugar beet.s, and other j)Toduets, and they were also 
being largely used in Ungland and Euroi)e, addijig greatly to tl»o carrying capacity 
of luistures, and incrcmsing the ])roduction of milk and meat. The importance of 
HuperpliosphateH in developing agriculture in x\iistralia wjis now well known. It 
had been establislu'd that fertilisers not only increased the cro]); but altered its 
constitution and liabits of growth. Idiis was being used to intliK in'e (piality, aii I 
esjiecially to help the plant to adapt itself to dilferent weather conditions. For 
instance, sii])er])hospliates encouraged root development, and, therefore, helped the 
young plant to become established, and to send its roots down into the moist subsoil— 
a very valuable quality in dry seasons. Bulphate and muriate of potash increased 
the efliciericy of the leaf, and so helped the j)laiit in a sunless season. This exjdained 
their iiU])Ortance in Northern Europe. In r(‘gions where the climate was fairly 
regular from season to season, this method ol adjusting the crop t ) the climate 
l)y means of fertilisers was likely to be very useful when it ’.\as better understood. 
Tn the uncertain climate of England it had alrcuidy jjroved useful in levelling good 
and bad seasons, especially for the growth of fodder crops. 

Costly Plant Diseases. 

Another direction in which science is iieljiing agriculture, said Sir John, “is in 
the production of new varieties of crops, better adapted to tin; conditions of tlie 
farm, or more resistant to disease than the old ones.” Those new varieties, lie said, 
wore being produced all over the world. In recent years th(*re had been increases 
in the number of ])la,nt diseases, and in these times of efficient transjiort diseases 
were liable to be carried from one country to another. The most destructive diseasi' 
in tiie history of mankind had been the ordinary potato blight (Irish bliglit). Tins 
was a native of Hoiith America, and about 1S40 it swept Ireland with all the 
vigour of a new jiest, destroying the potato crop npOn which the peasants lived., 
with the result that thousands di('d in the terrible famine that followed. For forty 
years Ireland was never free from this disease. Of all the tyrants Ireland had,, 
the potato blight was the worst. After forty years, science <liscover(‘d a remedy— 
and it was found by Mccident. A vignercni in France discovered tliat boys were 
stealing his grapes, so he jirepared a mixture which would have the effect of killing 
the blight with which the vines were affect(‘d, and also deter the lioys from eating 
his grapes. TTo found that it effectually killed the mildew, so lie tried it on potatoes 
that were Idight-stricken, and it killed that disease also. It was thus thnt wdiat is 
noAv known us Bordeaux mixture was discovered, and since then potato blight has 
been effectually controlled. 

Cultivation of Waste Spaces. 

Another disease which was very troublesome was the wuirt disease in potatoes. 
Happily, after much research, an immune variety w^as discovered from which a number 
of other varieties had been raised. The result was that this disease, which would 
probably have proved a catastrophe, had merely been a niiisancc. 

“Perhaps the greatest triumph of science,“ said Sir John, “had been to 
bring into cultivation the waste spaces of the earth. First, the trouble had to be 
diagnosed. Sometimes it was lack of plain food; sometimes lack of water; sometimes 
too much acidity, alkalinity, or too much salt. Soil chemistry was now so well 
advanced that the trouble could be located wdihoiit much difficulty.’^ He instanced 
cases in whioh vast tracts in Egypt and California, had been rescued by science 
from devastation in this way. 

Irrigation Problems. 

‘ ‘ Every irrigation area, ’ ’ he proceeded, ‘ ‘ is likely to present problems as to 
the suitability of the soil or some other condition. It is, therefore, extremely desirable 
that there should be constant control by agricultural chemists so as to ensure 
tliat the sudden appearance of any salt or alkali trouble can be discovered in time 
to permit of step’s being taken to'effectually counteract it/’ 

On the motion of Mr. Graham, seconded by Professor Goddard, a hearty vote 
m thanka was acorded to the lecturer. 
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Tke Most Reliakie Cooceotrated Foods oi the Market! 


Bacal Products 

The basis of these products is Cottonseed and Soya Bean 
Meal scientifically blended with other nutritive ingre¬ 
dients to form a perfectly balanced concentrate. 

Bacal Cottonseed j\4eal 

PRICE £11 PER TON 

A very firm favourite with the Dairyman. We have 
numerous testimonials from satisfied clients. 

Bacal Feed Meal 

PRICE £11 PER TON 

For dairy cows. A splendidly^balanced feed made from 
Cottonseed Meal, Soya Beans, Maize, Peanuts, Wheat. 

Bacal Sheep Cubes 

PRICE £12 ICs. PER TON 

Thoiisnnds of tons fed to Qyeensland flocks during 1927. 

Bacal Poultry Food 

PRICE £14 tOs. PER TOJ^ 

The egg'producing concentrate. 

Bacal Salt LicH 

PRICE £13 10s, PER TON 
The ideal stock conditioner. 

.\LL QUOTATIONS ARE F.OR WHINSTANES 

^JiCanufactured by 

British Australian Cotton Assoc. Ltd. 

Whinstanes, Brisbane 

and obtainable from the Sole Distributers — 

Arthur Vale & Co, Pty. Ltd, 

Union Bank Chambers, Queen St., Brisbane 

also from all T^roduce Houses and ^iXerchanls. 


We will be pleased to forward you pamphlets and 
prices at your request. 
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! NO BETTER LICK 

ON THE MARKET 

I 

I 

I 

Extract from Letter received from Messrs. 

\ S, Wilson & Co., per B. E. Wilson, 

I Tenandra Park, GUNDAGAI 

i 

1 

We feel we eaiinot let this opportunity 
8:0 by without sayingr how pleased we have 
been for the past four years, since we have 
been iisingr Vita Tdck. We have used the 
above product continuously sinc<^ then upon 
the whole of our flock, and our experience 
has 8r<>nc to show that there is no better 
liick on the market. We are also pleased 
to say that we have had beneficial r€*sults 
from N.P. llrench.’^ 

Unsolicited Teslimonij similar lo the aboue 
is possible because Uila Lick is backed 
bq man\j years of practical 
experience and scientific 
research. 

UITA LICK LTD. 

Slock Lick Specialists 

107''109 Kent Street, Sydney 
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SOIL FERTILITY. 

SIX ESSENTIALS. 

S OME of the essentials of a fertile soil were outlined in Sir John Russell’s second 
public lecture on Tuesrlaj, 24th .luly. These included a suflicii nt 8U|)ply of 
air, water, nutriments, a suitable temperature, depth for the plants to develop 
their roots, and the absence of injurious factors. The importance of irrigation and of 
green and farmyard manure in conserving and providing the necessary water supply 
was touched upon, and it was emphasised that all clays, which played an important 
part in determining the fertility of the soil, benefited by the addition of limestone. 

The Minister for Agriculture and Stock (Mr. W. Eorgan Smith), in introducing 
the lecturer, observed that there was no doubt as to the need for improving methods 
of cultivation in Australia, with a view to increasing the yield from the land, and 
by that means making conditions of living on the land more attractive to the 
people, and thus increasing the sum total of wealth produced in the State and 
Commonw'ealth. 

Not a Problem for Chemists Only. 

Hir John Russell said that by a fertile soil was meant a soil wdiich would grow' 
the plants they wanted it to grow'. In order that this might be accomplished, it 
was necessary that they shonld give the pl.ants the conditions that they required 
for crop growth. Not so long ago it was thought that soil fertility was simply 
a matter of [)lant food, and that the science of agriculture was simply a branch 
of chemistry, it was thought the cliemist w'ould be able to analyse the soil, and 
ascertain exactly what foods were lacking, and that then the fanner would be able 
to add those foods, and make an unfertile soil a fertile one. (diemists certainly 
had secured vi'ry great triumphs. They had succeeded in making a number of 
substances wliich were valuable plant foods, and had greatly incrc‘ased the fertility 
of the soils. Tlie discovery of su]>erphosi»hat('s was an illustration. It was found 
that wlK'ii sui)er])h()sphates wen^ added to the soil, it greatly increased in productive¬ 
ness. It was now known, however, that it was only possilde for the chemist to 
ascertain the deficiencies of the soil to a very limited extent, and it was mucli 
safer to make an actual trial of the soil and the various fertilisers to see wliich of 
the plant ioods was defh'ient. A piece of ground was divided ii]> into a number 
of plots. One of these plots would receive no fertilisers, others would receive 
nitrogenous, phosphatic or organic fertilisers, and tlie crops would be compared. 

Plant Feeding—Certain Substances Essential. 

Ther(' was an asi)ect of the feeding of jdants wdiich had only recently come into 
jyrominence, and tliat was recognition that plants required certain substances, 
certainly only in miiiiib^ quantities, absolutely. If they had not got them, then they 
would not grow. It had been proved by experiments Avitli broad beans that a soil 
containing all the recognised elements of plant foo(is ivas not sufficient. However, 
when borum was added in the form of borax they grew steadily, and became normal 
in every way. It was known that other elements were needed in this way only in 
very minute amounts. Certain soils appeared to be <leficient in the necessary small 
quantity of manganese, and in those soils the [dants produced certain disease 
symptoms. There were, in fact, diseases in jdants whicli rt'sernbled deficiency aiseasts 
of animals and human beings. They w'ere caused through the lack of some small 
quantity of an clement which was vital to the growth of the plant and without 
which tliey could not develop properly. These elements wc*ro only slowly being 
discovered because it was a difficult operation to find them out. Already they knew 
of borum, manganese, and iron, and ,pist a few others. 

Six Factors In Fertility. 

Experiments at Rothamsted had shown that the contention that the food of 
the plant was the controlling factor in soil fertility was not correct. Tt had been 
found that wheat would grow quite normal on a jjiece of land Avhich had no manure 
for ninety years, wdiereas on land on wliich weeds were allow'ed to grow unchecked 
the plant was reduced in size, and quite abnormal. It had betm show, therefore, 
that weeds would, in a short time, do wdiat ninety years of starvation had failed to 
do. Naturally, then, these experiments brought into prominence the fact that there 
were other things in soil fertility besides the provision of plant foods. Detailed 
studies in the laboratory had shown that six factors at least, Avere necessary in 
order that there should be a fertile soil. Firstly, there must be a sufficient supply 
of air to the roots, because plant roots breathed just like men and animals, and 
were easily suffocated and readily injured. Unless tliere Avas an adequate supply 

11 
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of air in the soil plants could not grow. Then they obviously required water and 
nutriments, or foodstuffs. There, too, must be a suitable temperature and sufficient 
root space. This meant that the soil must be sufficiently deep for the plants to 
develop their roots properly. Some plants w^anted a deep soil, but others could 
tolerate a more shallow soil. Then there must be an absence of injurious factors. 
Fifty years ago nutriments were the only things which were regarded as essential, 
but now a fertile soil must satisfy the other five conditions as well. 


Importance of Suitable Soil Depth. 

Of all those, perhaps the most important was a suitable depth. If a soil 
was too shallow, plants could not grow well, no matter what was done. Shallowness 
of soil might be due to a layer of rock under the soil, or to a water table. It 
happened not infrequently in valleys and low-lying land, where the water table was 
near to the surface, that directly the roots touched the water they ceased to grow. 
Some i)lants were very intolerant of free water. Lucerne, for instance, would 
not tolerate free water, and failed to grow if the w’ater table was too near the 
surface. A highly important factor with regard to the jdant was the supply of 
water. That was determined, in the first instance, by the rainfall, but it was 
j)rofoimdly affected by the nature of the soil. When soil was examined closely under 
a microscope, it would be found that it was entirely distinct from grains of sand 
or mineral matter in that it possessed certain sticky qualities. Soil (consisted of hard 
mineral particles, the sand or grit, colloidal materials, water, and air. If the soil 
contained a large amount of colloidal materials, then the spaces got filled up, and 
there was not much air present. Soil of that kind was very sticky. Sandy soil 
suited one kind of plant, and was not suited for all kinds of plants, in spit(‘ of its low 
power of holding water, and clay other yjlants. There were places, however, where 
the soil was so shallow that it was impossible to cultivate it economically. Beep sand 
always was well suited for fruit, particularly for citrus, and clay soils were found 
to be extraordinarily well suited for grass and fodder crops. An example of this 
occurred on the Barling Bowns, where tlic soil tended to be sticky in places, and there 
it was found that lucerne would grow admirably. Tinder such conditions fodder 
crops of the grass and clover variety would grow' well. 


The Value of Clay. 

Recognition of the importance of clay had led to a detailed study of clay in 
the soil, and it now w'as known that clay played a great part in detc^rmining the 
fertility of the soil. (Themists had studied the composition of clay in the soil, and 
they found there were three different kinds: calcium clay, sodium clay, and acid 
clay. They had also found that clay was of the same constitutents as ordinary salt. 
Under a high rainfall there was a tendency for the soil to hecomc| acid, and the 
proper way to deal with acid clay was to treat it with lime. In Queensland all 
three forms of clay were to be found. All th(‘se clays wtic greatly benefited by the 
addition of calcium carbonate, either in the form of limestone or gypsum. This 
rendered the soil less sticky. 


Water Su^pply. 

After emphasising that it was very important to examine the lower portions 
of the soil, because soil fertility was not confi-ned to the surface, the lecturer went 
on to say that it required a greater amount of water for crops than anything else. 
Of course, the best way to ensure an adequate water supply was to have a natural 
rainfall, and the second best was to have an irrigation system. Where there w'as 
neither a sufficient rainfall nor an irrigation system, a great deal could be accomplished 
by proper cultivation. Proper cultivation conserved the soil moisture, and it w'as 
one of the most potent factors in soil fertility. In the State of Utah the Mormans 
had made a fuller study of water conservation and irrigation than any community 
known. Where the rainfall was about 2o inches, the addition of organic matter, 
either in the form of farm yard maniiro, or green manures, was valuable in securing 
an adequate supply of water. They gave to the soil power to hold the water. As a 
fact it was common in England to grow a crop, and then allow the sheep to oat 
the crop on the land. The sheep were i)enned in, and kept closely on to the crop, 
jind when they were removed the land had been well manured. This method of 
combining sheep with arable farming had led to a great in\provcmont in agriculture, 
not only in Britain but elsewhere.. The sheep kept up the supply of organic matter 
ip the soil, and it was found that the crops growTi after they w^ere removed gave 
iigh yields. Some of the most prosperous times in agriculture in England had been 
mhm they successfully combined sheep with other arable crops. 
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The Use of Green Manures. 

The use of green manure also added organic matter to the soil. At present only 
a few crops were used for tlie ])urpose, but it was important to study a considerable 
range of crops to ascertain which Avas the best to use under different conditions. 
Cowpeas were largely used. Green inanurs had all the effects of farm yard manures 
in increasing the power of the soil to hold moisture, and making it easier to work, 
and they had tlie further advantage that they sup])lied valuable food to the plant. 
Leguminous green manures, sucli as c()W}>eas, supplied nitrates, wliieh were lacking 
from soils in wet regions. 

Sir John Eussell also explained the effect of various minute organisms, both 
harmful and advantageous, on the soil, and referred briefly to the efforts made in 
England to produce organisms ivhich were rather more severe in their influence on 
the soil than those in the wild state. 

VISITS TO THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 

While in Brisbane Sir John Russell paid several visits to the Agricultural 
Department, amL interested himself very keenly in the work of the scientific and 
technical services, lie was ap]>arently im})ressed with th(‘ progress in research and 
field activities as carried out by officers of the Public Service. On 23rd July he 
met the whole of the scientific and t(‘chnical staff's, and addressed them at length 
on some aspects of soil science. IT is remarks were followed with intense interest, 
and at the conclusion of his address ho was accorded a cordial vote of thanks on the 
initiative of the Under Secretary, Mr. E. Grah:nii, seconded by Mr. H. T. Easterby 
(Director of Sugar Exj)eriment Stations). 



Photo.: Miss J. Easton, Depariment of Auriculture and Stock.] 

Plate 38.— Forest and Farm Land—^The Charmino Cdoohcn Cooohin Country, 

Southern Queensland. 


If you like the ^Journaly’’ kindly bring it under the notice of 
yonr neighbours irho are not already subscribers* To farmers It is 
free and the annual charge of one shilling is merely to coyer postage 
for the twelre months* 
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RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 

Table showing the Average Rainfall for the Month of Junk, 1928, in the Agri. 
CULTURAL Districts, together with Total Rainfall during Junk, 1928 and 1927, 


FOR Comparison. 



Avkragk 
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AvEBAQFi 
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Rainfall. 


Rainfall. 

Rainfall. 

Pivisions and Stations. 
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1 

i 
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Years’ 

June, 

1 June. 


June, 
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June, 
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Re- 

1928. 

! 1927. 


Rc- 

1928. 

1027. 



cords. 





cords. 



North Coast, 





South Coast — 






In. 


In. 

In. 

continued: 

In. 


In. 

In. 

Atherton . 

1*58 

26 

0-28 

4 10 

Nambour. 

3-67 

SI 

2-88 

3 37 

Cairns . 

2-86 

45 

0*58 

1-84 

Nanango. 

2-04 

45 

2 (53 

2-94 

Cardwell . 

Oooktown. 

2*02 
2 03 

55 

61 

1 74 
0 35 

4-81 

1-80 

Rockhampton 

Woodford 

2 17 
2-86 

40 

40 

1- 27 

2- 4(5 

3-97 

3-18 

Herberton. 

1-00 

40 

0 24 

3-45 





Ingham . 

2-31 

35 

2 11 

4-36 






Innisfail . 

714 

46 

1 73 

10-96 

Darling Dotons. 





Mossman . 

210 

14 

0-40 

2 (55 





Townsville. 

1-27 

56 

0 48 

4 17 

Dalby . 

1-68 

67 

1 69 

3-37 






Emu Vale 

1-45 

31 

1-60 

2-68 






Jimbour. 

1 70 

39 

1-89 

3-14 

Central Coast. 





Miles 

1-87 

42 

1-15 

l-(58 


1-33 




Stanthorpe 

1-89 

54 

2 (50 

2‘71 

Ayr. 

40 

0 75 

6-19 

Toowoomba 

2-42 

65 

2-60 

4-12 

Bowen . 

1 59 

56 

0 06 

4-46 

Warwick. 

1-77 

62 

1-59 

i 

2-83 

Charters Towers ... 

1-27 

45 

0-22 

3-45 



Maokay . 

2-ti9 

60 

1-43 

3-29 





I 

Proserpine. 

3-4(5 

24 

1-17 1 

4-29 






St. Lawrence 

2*45 

56 

0-96 ! 

1-82 

Maranoa. 








i 


Roma . 

1-67 

58 

1*70 

0 93 

South Coast. 










Biggenden ... 

2-08 

28 

4-73 

2-44 






Bundaberg. 

270 

44 

5-25 

3*26 

State Farms^ <£?c. 





Brisbane . 

2 70 

77 

2-22 

3-21 





Caboolture. 

2-64 

40 

2-56 

2-75 

Bungeworgorai ... 
Gat ton College ... 

1-63 

12 

1-84 

0-96 

Childers . 

2-40 

32 

4-65 

4-01 

1-83 

27 

1-95 

2 68 

Crohamhurst 

4*42 

35 

277 

4-05 1 

Giudle . 

1-66 

27 

1-19 

0-67 

Esk. 

2-10 

40 

279 

3-57 

11 mintage 

1-87 

20 

1-46 

2-99 

Gayndah . 

1*85 

66 

2-87 

1-82 

Kairi . 

T47 

12 

0-19 

2-43 

f^mpie . 

Kilkivan . 

2-64 

67 

3-88 

2-91 

Sugar Experiment 

2-42 

29 

1-11 

3 08 

2-15 

48 

2-85 

2-14 

Station, Maokay 




Marybor'Ugh 

2-94 

65 

5 74 

3:96 

Warren . 

2-29 

12 
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Note.—T he averages have been compiled from official data during the periods Indicated; but tbs 
totals for June this year, and for the same period of 1927, having been compiled from 
telegraphic reports, are subject to revision. 

GEORGE G. BOND, 

Divisional Meteorologist. 


QUEENSLAND RAIN-FOREST TREES. 

By W. D. FRANCIS Assistant Government Botanist. 

The tree illustrated in the accompanying photographs is Endiandra discolor. It 
belongs to the Natural Order Laurace®, which has many representatives in the scrubs 
or ram forests of Eastern and North-Eastern Australia. This species attains a height 
of about 120 ft. and a stem diamatpr of about 3 ft. In the large trees the stem is 
pften buttressed and the buttresses frequently somewhat resemble those of the Carribin 
Xsioane^ in having their edges curving outwards. The species is confined 

to Australia and is found as far south as Gosford in New South Wales and as far as 
Rockingham Bay, Queensland, in the north. 
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Photo.: W. D. Francis.] 

Plate 39. —Endiandra piscolor. A Tree in the Rain Forest of Cedar Creek 

TO THE West of Eumundi. 

The tree on the left of the picture is Crypiocarya glance, scens. 
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Photo.: JDepU of Agriculture and Stack.I 

Plate 40.^—^Twig of Endiandba discolor. 
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EFFICIENCY FACTORS IN DAIRY FARMING. 

By L. MORIARTY, Dairy Inspector. 

The most important contributing factors to success in dairying are:— 

(1) Tlie magnitude of the undertaking, which may be measured by the area 
of Jand, the amount of working capital, and available productive labour. 

(2) The system of organisation. 

(J) The equipment required:—Economy in operation and adequacy of equip¬ 
ment have a considerable bearing on proMs. 

(4) The adajdability of the soil, climatic and economic conditions to the 
enterprise. 

(5) The individuality of the farmer hinuself. 

Discussing these factors in that order we arrive at the conclusion that it is 
important that the magnitude of the business should not exceed the managerial 
ability of the owner. It is quite true that it is much easier to make money on a 
large farm than on a small one, but, it is also true that the larger the business the 
greater the {) 0 vssibility of loss. 

Tile amount of working cajiital reijuired depends on the size of the farm and 
the type of its organisation. 

One type of organisation may overload the labour at certain ])eriods of the 
year leaving the other periods comparatively slack; while under another system the 
labour is distributed evenly throughout the season. Lack of system in dairying means 
lost time and useless work. 

The character of eipiipment required we will discuss later. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the adaptability of the soil, climatic and 
economic conditions, to the industry, and this factor should be thoroughly considered 
before attenifiting operations or going to the expenst^ of extensive improvements. 
The income per animal unit is a very important factor in profit; yield per acre 
is also important, but less so than income [ler cow. 

Creiierally the economy of the business of dairy farming is based on the butter 
value of milk and production per cow. 

The ])ricc of dairy products tliroughout the Commonwealth does not vary 
greatly, but in different localities the cost of production varies materially. There¬ 
fore, to be a success the industry should lie confined to those districts or localities 
where the cost of production is lowest. 

As regards the individuality of the farmer, it is necessary that he should bo 
fitted t(nnperamentally for his particular Inisiness. 


Farm Lay-out. 

The lay-out of the farm should really be the first consideration after a suitable 
block of land has been selected. 

The new selector often dumps his camping outfit at the most convenient place 
for his immediate needs near water, or at the nearest point to the railway or town¬ 
ship, and as time goes on he builds his home, yards, cowshed and dairy, and other 
improvements, only to find afterwards that he has double work in nearly all his 
operations, double cost in fencing, his cows have greater distances to travel to grass, 
and it is necessary to havt' an extra cowboy to bring them to the yard, not counting 
the time the animals waste when they should bo feeding and producing more milk. 

There are many ways according to the shape of the block or the contour of the 
ground in which an agricultural surveyor or farm planner could save the dairyman 
many pounds and ranch unnecessary labour (which would cut the cost of production) 
by surveying the block for the most easy and most economical working of the holding. 
This would be most opportune at the present time when so much new land is being 
selected in some cases by inexperienced settlers. 
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I have in mind a particular fanu where the saving in labour and time through 
planning a lay-out, on the lines as shown in the accompanying sketch, is surpris¬ 
ing. It follows that the profits are higher. This farm was cut into six paddocks 
with a lane running lengthwise through the block with access to all enclosures. 



It will.be seen from the plan that when the cows are let out of the yard they 
enter a lane; and it is so arranged that there is only one gate of)en in the 
lijiae, and that gate leads to the particular paddock to which they are required to go. 
Two dnnking troughs, placed at the corner of the paddocks near the lane gates, 
give the 0 OWS free access to water in all the grazing paddocks. When the cows 
hi*e brought to the yards from the day paddock the night paddock gate in the lane 
is lefflINBea and the farmer is saved the time and labour of driving them. That is 
the idea^orked in a small way, but it could obviously be enlarged upon. 
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Buildings and Equipment. 

In the coiiatruetion of the bails or milking shed a big saving can be made in 
the use of strong timber of small dimensions or iron pipe stfinchions for the internal 
railings and bail posts. The use of heavy bush timber of large girth takes up much 
of the floor space in a large shed. 

Then the through bails or the crush bail system should always be used instead 
of the antiquated type of bails which makes it necessary for the stripped cows to be 
turned back into the receiving yard among those waiting to be milked. Not only is 
the time wasted by the milkers to be considered, but the weaker cows are knocked 
about considerably in a. crowded yard, and there is, too, the wastt‘ of time for the 
high-yielding cow which is always anxious to get out to feed. 

Crush bails are recommended where a large number of cows are milked—they 
arc a great time saver. 

Another time and labour saving idea can be arranged for the feeding of pigs 
ill running the separated milk by gravitation direct from the dairy to sujijdy 
tanks at the ])ig-stie8. This is more* easily arranged where the dairy is situ.'ited 
on higher ground than tlie pig pens, and may be constructed with an open gutfering 
attached to boards or battems on a fence line running from the tlu* dairy to tht' pig 
feeding troughs. This guttering can easily be vswilled out and cleansed by hot 
rinsing water from the dairy. 

The fenc(j ]>'auel connected with the dairy should be mov’able. 


A Labour-Saving Silo. 

Following are brief jiarticulars of a comparatively cheap labour-saving silo:— 

Dimensions.—d 2 ft. in diameter, 20 ft. high, built 8 ft. under ground, and 12 ft. 
above ground level. 

This do('s away with a, costly elevator, ami requires less ])ower than wovdd be 
necessary in filling a 20-ft. silo all above ground. 

Tin* under ground ])ortion, 8 ft,, is excavated ami lined with smooth sandstone; 
the crevices are filled with cement and smoothed. The over ground portion, 12 ft., 
is (''onstructed of brick, but not necessarily as strong as a silo wholly constrindcd 
above ground. 

The pit j)ortion is easily filled from the cutter, while the portion above ground 
is filled by a light gear eh’vator, home made, without much exertion. Emptying tin' 
tojr portion is as eosy as tin? bottom portion, with the exception of the last 2 ft. 
However, this is soon overcome, and the farmer is compensated for this by the low 
cost of erection and filling. This silo is filled more often than a higher and more 
cumbersome silo would be owing to the lesser trouble entailed. 


The Cow. 

The chief o(]uij)iuent or machinery on the dairy farm is the cow, for after all 
she is the macliiiie that turns the raw material into a saleabh^ Jirticle. In all other 
industries the business man considers the producing cai)abilities ]»er unit of his 
machinery, whether it be for boots, clothing, iiew'spapers, or ironmongery, and tries to 
obtain the most efficient and most economical plant, yet there are many men in the 
dairying industry who do not consider the efficiency of their main machimvy—the 
cow^ 


It is quite i) 08 sible for a dairyman—if he is serious in his business and sets a 
standard of efficiency—to increase the production per unit by the simple method of 
herd testing and culling systematically. 

Many dairymen have reached the standard very quickly through having the 
capital to purchase a ready-made herd, but have turned out failures through the lack 
of knowledge in the after care and attention of their cows. The two most common 
faults are— 

hack of raw material providedy irregularity in the hours of milking, and 
consequently irregularity m the hours of feeding^' 
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MR. G. B. BROOKS. 

Mr. G. B. Brooks, Instructor in Agriculture for the Central Division, is a son of 
the soil, having first seen the light of day on an Aberdeenshire farm. His native 
county in Scotland is famous the world over for its Shorthorn and Aberdeen Angus 
cattle and its Clydesdale horses, and he picked up many points in animal husbandry 
that proved very useful in after life. The practical side of arable farming was also 
absorbed by him at an early age, a sound knowledge that was rounded off later by 



PiiA.TE 41.—^Mb. G. B. Brooks, Instructor in Agriculture, Central District. 


a course in agricultural science at the Aberdeen University, to be followed by special 
courses in botany, geology, chemistry, and animal husbandry. 

Feeling the urge that most young Scotsmen experience when the call ooinos 
for the wider spaces and the greater opportunity, Mr. Brooks migrated to Queensland. 
In his jaew environment he soon made good, and afterwards was appointed assistant 
manager of the Agricultural Experiment Station at Mackay. Here he was given 
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iiniiiodiate charge of the Tryon eolle(ftion of New Guinea sugar-canes, which have 
had pretty well the same iniluence on the sugar industry in Queensland as Farrer’s 
wheats have had on grain-growing in Australia. Mr. Brooks was afterwards trans¬ 
ferred to the Kainerunga State Nursery, Cairns, where he was faced with the many 
problems of tropical agriculture. These covered (experimental work in the cultivation 
of tea, coifee, cocoa, rubber, cotton, sugar, and tropical fruits. 

When the management of the Biggenden State Farm bc^caine vacant Mr. Brooks 
was selected for the job. His activities there included orchard and vineyard work, 
and the raising of dairy and pig fodder crops. Mr. Brookses next move was to the 
Queensland Agricultural College at Gatton, where he had charge of the agricultural 
.section and, on occasion, acted as Principal. 

The position of Agricultural Instructor w'as then created and Mr. Brooks was 
selected for the position. The State, for organisation purposes, w-as subsequently 
divided into three major agricultural districts, and he became instructor for the 
< ’entral Division. 

Kcccntly Mr. Brooks was commissioned by the Government to visit Java, for 
the purpose of studying the latest methods of cassava culture and of procuring 
cuttings of high-yiehiing varieties to be grown for the extraction of power alcohol. 

Mr. Brooks takes an active interest in all agricultural matters, particularly 
.show work. H(* visited the Umpire Exhibition at Wembley, and while in the Old 
Country embraced the oj)portunity of ins{)ccting the manv fdant-breeding, seed-testing, 
and animal nutrition stations there. Considerable time was also spent among the 
■stud breeders of Shorthorn and Aberdeen Angus cattle and Clydesdale horses. 

Water-finding lias been another valuable interest of Mr. Brooks’s, and he has 
('arried out much research work in tin? location of underground streams, more par¬ 
ticularly in respect of the iniluences that operate on the “divining rod’’ and other 
mechanical appliances. As a result of these investigations he has designed and 
patented an automatic water-finder. Mr. Brooks is also a capable writer on 
agricultural and related subjects. 



Photo,: Miss J. Easton.] 

Plate 42. —Below the Foothills of the Maopherson Range, Southebn 
Queensland. A Field of Maize on Coochin Cooohin. 
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FARM TRACTORS—BRAKES AND SPEEDS. 

By E. T. BROWN.* 

Most tractors arc fitted ivith the internal-expanding or external-contracting 
type of brake. Each is easy to adjust, an<l aliould be set in such a way that there 
is no friction when the brakt^ is not being used, yet it should grip well when it is 
applied. From tinu' to tiuie it may be necessary to reline the shoes, but this is (piite 
a simple task, and any good amateur can manage it. The best lining to employ is 
that made of asbestos and brass wire woven together, and this can be obtained from 
any motor store or garag(*. Holes should be drilled in the fabric to correspond with 
the holes in the shoos and copper rivets should be emjdoyed. The holes must l)e 
countersunk so that the rivet heads will sink well into the fabric. Inattention to the 
brakes may result in a serious accident and thus they should always be kept correctly 
adjusted. 


The Correct Speed. 

The tendency with all drivers when they realise that they liave a powerful engim* 
under them is to get as much speed out of the outfit as possible. It is difticult to 
v'onceive of a greater mistake. With jdoughing, for instance, a speed of to 21 
miles an hour is cjiiite sufficient; in fact, in many soils the latter is considerably too 
fast. Again, on the road the driver should never try to force the speed al)ove that 
for which the machine is designed. Even a slight increase over the normal will result 
in an additional strain being put on the machine out of all pro]>ortion to the amount 
of the increase. This added strain will show itself by rapid wear and tear of tho 
working parts. 

Steering. 

Steering is not a very strong point with tin* majority of tractors, and sufiicient 
attention has not been paid by manufacturers to this part of the mjichine. Mueli 
can be done, however, to remedy this defect by paying particular attention to oiling 
and greasing, also to the correct adjustment of the various working j)art8. This ])art 
of the outfit should be looked to every day without fail. There are two kinds of 
steering gear in use at th(‘ present day, namely, hand and mechanical steering. The 
first Jiamed is effected l)y means of a wheel on a steering column, working on a worm 
and pinion drive, with suitable attachment to tln^ front wheel or wheels. Of hand¬ 
steering devices th6r(' are two in common use. The motor car type (or Ackermann 
type as it is called) is employed almost exclusively on the lighter makes of tractoi', 
whereas the traction-engine type, or chain barrel form, is generally adopted for the 
heavier machines. In the case of the Ackermann type of steering, the wheels are 
mounted on stub axles connected with the ends of the main axle. In the other form 
the wheels are mounted directly on the main axle, which is pivoted in the centre. 


Mechanical Steering. 

To explain the working of the vsystem of steering by mechanical means that is 
adopted on the majority of track tractors and on some of the two and tliree-wheided 
machines, it is necessary to refer to the difl^erential. Without going into details with 
reference to this device, it can be stated that by its use one driving wheel is enabled to 
travel at a faster rate than the other. This, of course, is j)rimarily intended to facili¬ 
tate the work of turning, for, were not some such contrivance used, one wheel would 
drag. For steering purposes, it is arranged that either wheel can be braked at will, 
and in this way the machine can be turned in a very small radius. The tractor is fitted 
with a wheel and steering column, but instead of acting on the front wheel the move¬ 
ment of the steering wheel either way applies the brake to one or the other driving 
wheel. 

Automatic Steering. 

Tractors that run with all the wheels out of the furrow require a considerable 
amount of steering. To overcome the disadvantage of the driver devoting too much 
attention to this point, many makes of machines are fitted with a device for auto¬ 
matic steering. This consists of a small furrow wheel attached to the off-side front 
wheel. It is a very simple attachnient, yet one that answers the purpose admirably. 
It saves the driver a great amount of trouble, and in some cases makes it possible to* 
dispense with an extra attendant for the outfit. 


* In * ^ The Farmer and Settler. ^ * 
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Wonderful 
Power 
Under All Conditions 


Tooradin, Vic., 

26th July, 1927. 

A few days ago I ordered 40 gallons of 
Cross Kerosene and 2 tins of Tractor Oil 
for use in my Fordson Tractor. 

I should like to say that I am extremely 
satisfied with both of these products, as I 
find that Cross Kerosene gives me wonder¬ 
ful power under all conditions, and Shell 
Tractor Oil keeps my engine in splendid 
order, is clean, does not smol^e, and gives 
me generally highly satisfactory results. 

Wishing you every success, 

(Sgd.) A. WYLIE. 

By using Cross you make a considerable saving 

in time and money, besides increasing 
the useful life of your Tractor. 


CK 156 
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Jl Uexed Problem 

The g:reatest problem confronting the Agricultural 
Industry to-day is how to meet the high cost of 
production, and on its solution depends the pros¬ 
perity of thousands of farmers and to a large extent 
the whole community. 

A Question 

Ill reducing the cost of production lies the only 
avenue of relief, and the question is how can it be 
brought about ? 

The fact to nail up on the wall is that high prices 
are here to stay, and while the cost of labour is 
maintained so will the prices of every commodity 
remain at a high level. What is then the solution 
of the vexed problem ? 

The Answer 

Everything seems to point to the necessity for in¬ 
creased efficiency in production. 

That there is ample room for improvement in this 
direction statistics reveal most clearly, as the average 
yields of our principal crops, such as sugar-cnne, 
maize, wheat, cotton, potatoes, fruit, etc., are much 
lower than they should be. 

The only Way 

While there is no doubt that the adoption of better 
methods of cultivation would result in an all-round 
improvement in yield, it would mean added cost. 
The obvious and apparently only means of increas¬ 
ing the average yield of crops per acre at a mini¬ 
mum cost seems to be by restoring and maintaining 
the fertility of the land by the more liberal and 
intelligent application of fertilizers. The object 
should therefore be “fewer acres—more per acre.’* 

A good Investment 

There is no doubt that for a given expenditure on 
reliable fertilizers like “Shirleys’* it will give a better 
return than on anything else and enable a substantial 
reduction to be made in the cost of production. 

Shirleys Fertilizers Pty. Ltd. 

OFFICES AND IPAREHOUSE: 

Lillie Roma Slreel, Brisbane 

lUotks and Laboralori]: At Qladstone 
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REARING QUEEN BEES. 

HINTS ON THE SELECTION OF STOCK. 

By RUPERT HOLMES, Instructor in Poultry Raisii^ and Bee-keeping at the 
Queensland Agricultural High School and College, Gatton. 

There is a growing tendency among bee-keepers to rear their own (pieens, not 
only on account of the saving of the imrchase price, but because the bee-keei)er who 
has pure stock can, by careful selection, improve his strain by breeding from his most 
desirable colonies. Annual rcqueening is now recognised as not only desirable but 
very necessary. The ordinary equipment, common in every a])iary, is sufficient for 
the rearing of queens for home use. Bee-keepers who wish to rear a large quantity 
of queens each season usually prefer special equipment and ado})t the methods of the 
professional queen-breeder. 

Of first importance is the stock from which the queens are to be reared. In 
every aj)iary there are usually one or two colonies which produce an unusually large 
crop of honey. This fact alone is not sufficient to prove that the colonies should be 
used for breeding ])urpoHes. Unless the queen is pure and purely mated, as indicated 
by the evenness in colour and size of her offspring, and of her daughter’s drones, 
then the bee-keeper cannot hope to find her desirable qualities transmitted. Other 
qualities, such as comparative gentleness of the workers, quietness on the comb, size, 
resistance to bee diseases, a non-swarming tendency and perhaps length of tongue, 
should all influence the bee-keef)er in liis selection of breeding stock. Hinct' it is 
im|)racticMl to control mating, att<‘ntion should also be given to the selection of 
drones. By giving the most desirable colonics plenty of drone comb, by restricting 
the amount of drone coml) in undesirable colonics, and by trapping the undesirable 
drones, any bee-keeper may increase the probability of desirable mating. 

The Time to Begin. 

Eor best results the bee-keeper should commence to rear queens towards tlie 
beginning of the honey flow. At this time it is easiest to imitate the natural con¬ 
ditions under which queen-cells are normally produced—namely, the development of 
the swarming impulse, or the condition of the quecnlessncss. When ready to commence 
queen-rearing, say, about September, October, or November, the breeder-colony is 
pre])are(l by t('mporarily removing from the brood nest all available egg-laying spMco. 
An empty coml) in which no brood has been reared is then placed in the centre of the 
brood-nest and allowinl to remain five days. 

At the end of this time the comb should be filled with eggs, many of which wdll 
be .just hatching, and therefore of the right age for queen-eell material. On the 
morning of the fifth day a nurse-(*olony or cell-building colony should l)e prepared. 
A colony which is jiist prc|)aring to swarm will serve the purpose or one that is 
trying to supersede its queen, but the best results will be obtained when a colony is 
specially prepared for llie occasion. The cell-building colony must be full of young 
bees and qiUHmless, To prepare this colony, several combs of emerging brood, without 
b(‘es, may be put in a hive body above a queen-excluder for three to five hours. The 
(olonies from which the brood is s^dected for this purpose should be overflowing with 
bees or of swarming strengtli. Three to five hours after the combs of emerging 
brood have been “put up“ they will be covered with young nurse-bees, and the nurse- 
colony is then fu-opared by placing the combs with their accompanying bees in a one- 
story brood nest. It is essential to make sun; that no queen or (pieen-eells are 
j>resent in this nurse-(a)lony. it is also well to put grass in the entranc(‘ of the 
niir.se-colony, to prevent the return of any bees to their former locations. Two combs 
containing nectar and a comb containing pollen should be placed in the brood-chamber 
of the nurse colony. In addition, when the nurse-colony is made ny) it is well to 
sprinkle the tops of the frames with sugar syrup made of equal parts of sugar and 
water. Having made up the nurse-colony on the morning of the fifth day, the comb 
which was placed in the breeder colony five days previously, and which now contains 
hatching eggs and day-old larva), is prepared during the afternoon for the nurse'- 
colony. 

Preparing the Comb. 

The method of preparation of the comb, although simple, requires care. The 
tiny larva) are readily affected by excess heat, and should not be kept in the sunlight 
too long. If exposed to the wind they dry up quickly. They should not be kept out 
of the hive more than ten minutes. No matter how carefully other directions are 
followed, if the larva? are damaged in prcyiaration the remainder the process is 
wasted effort. Observing the precautions mentioned, the comb of the cell material is 
prepared by destroying every alternate row of cells with a match. 

The prepared comb is then taken to the nurse-colony and placed, prepared side 
downward, over an empty frame on the top bars, or on blocks of wood to raise the 
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jirepaxed side of the comb at least 1 inch above the top bars. This space is to allow 
the bees to draw out the queen cajHs. A piece of canvas is placed over the comb of 
cell material with an empty super on top, filled with packing material to conserve 
the heat. 

Four days later the bee keeper will be able to tell how many queen-cells to expect, 
for all that are to be finished will be started by that time. Under no conditions 
should the nurse-colony be jarred or bumped while the cell material is being cared 
for by the bees. It is jiossible to get from eighty to one hundred queen cells from one 
comb of cell material by this method if the conditions are right. Twenty to forty 
cells are commonly made. When following this plan it is well to leave the cells with 
the nurse-colony until they are ripe or ready to hatch within the next twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours. This will be ten days after the nurse-colony receives the cell 
materia). The ripe cells must be protected or removed before any of their inmates 
emerge, or else all are likely to be destroyed by the first emerging queens. 

Queen-Mating Nuclei. 

If the colonies to be requeeued are of hybrid stock, it is desirable that the queen 
be mated to pure drones before being introduced, otherwise little progress in improv¬ 
ing the quality of tlie stock can be accomplished. Queen-mating nuclei can bo made 
from standard hives by putting in either two or three partitions, thus dividing the 
hives into either three or four compartments of two frames each. Each compartment 
must 1)0 made ‘ ‘ l>ee-tight ’ ’ from the one adjoining, and each compartment must be 
given an entrance on a different side from that of the adjoining compartment. When 
the nucleus is made up and given a queen-cell (taken from the nurse-colony) the 
entrance is closed with gauze so that no bees will desert; it is also well to ])ut a 
pi(‘ce of queen-excluding zinc over the entrance to the nucleus in case of robbing. 
On the day that the (pioen-cells are ripe, a nucleus may bo made in each conijjartment 
by placing therein two combs taken from extra strong colonies—one comb of emerg¬ 
ing l)r()od with enough young hoes to cover hut without queen or queen cells, together 
with one cornh partly filled with honey. The comb of brood is placed in the nucleus 
chamber next to tlie partition, and a queen-cell which has been cut out of the comb 
of cells from tin* nurse-colony may be fastened to this comb of brood on the side 
toward the partition. 

Fasten the queen cell in place with a portion of comb which has been cut out of 
the side of the base of the queen cell. If these nuclei are made from strong coloniesa 
of warming strength, and if plenty of nectar is being gathered at the time, cell- 
protectors will not be necessary. If there is no honey flow in progress when the 
nuclei are being madt^ up, the colonies from which the nuclei are made should be 
fed for the two or three days previous to the operation, and the nuclei should also 
be fed. Within two weeks after the ripe cell is placed in the nucleus the queen 
should be mated and laying eggs; she can then bo introduced into the colony which 
is to be requeened. Much in the difficulty and labour of requeening comes from the 
work of finding the old queen. This work can Ije greatly facilitated by tem])orarily 
placing the brood-nest, in which the queen is laying, on another bottom board at the 
side of the old stand during the middle of the day. In a few hours the field bees in 
the hive will have returned to the old stand, leaving only young bees with the queen, 
in which case she is usually to be found with ease. 

Introducing the Young Queen. 

After finding and killing the old queen tlie brood-nest is to be returned to the 
old stand, and the young queen introduced by any one of the following methods;— 

The Wire Cage Method .—Inexpensive wire cages may bo purchased ready made 
or they may be made at home, as follows:—Secure blocks of wood, each t inch thick 
by I^ inch wide by 2^ inches long, and wrap a piece of wire screen 6 inches square 
tightly around one block; fasten with a tack. The other block is slipf)od into the 
oj)ened end of wire screen thus made. The loose end of the screen tube is wrapped 
with fine wire just tightly enough to allow the loose block to be removed when desired. 

To cage the queen the loose block is removed, the queen is })laced in the hand 
below the cage, and immodiately crawls np into the cage. The cage is then closed 
with the loose block and placed between the centre combs in the brood nest. After 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours the queen is released from the cage. 

The Smoke Method ,—When queens are introduced by the smoke method a return 
trip at the end of twenty-four to forty-eight hours is unnecessary. In the first place 
the hive must be made air-tigfit. A standard hive in good state of repair seldom 
needs attention. The smoker should contain plenty of well-lighted fuel; a wad of 
gr(ien gtass packed in the top of the smoker will cool the smoke nicely. When ready 
the hive entrance is closed to 1 inch in width, and the bees are smoked until they can 
i:>e heard to ' ‘roar ^^ distinctly. The' entrance is then closed completely and remains 
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('losed for about twenty seconds. TIjo entrance is then (){)ene(l enough to^. 
o]>cned end of the (jueeii cage. A puff of smoke will then drive the queen ou 
cage into the hive, w'hile another three or four good puff’s of smoke should co— 
tile confusion. ^ 

The (‘iitrance is again closed for about three minutes, depending on the size 
tlie colony and the temper of tlu^ bees, it must be understood that the colony why 
is being reipieencd is to (‘Oiitain neither a queen nor queen-cells at the time. 1 
otherwise, the new queen will be immediately destroyed, it is convenient to introduce,, 
the new queen as soon as the old queen has been killed. If tliis is not possible and 
the colony remains qucenless forty-eight hours or more, every comb must he carefully 
inspected for queen-cells before the new queen is introduced. 

in all cases the colony should not be manipulated or oirened within a week after 
introducing the new queen. A sliglit disturbance may cause the bees to ball and kill 
the new queen. 

(^ncen introduction is very successful during a honey flow. 


PARASITIC WORMS OF POULTRY. 

By P. bum ball. Poultry Instructor. 

In rcsjKinsc to repented inqidries for information on this suhjeetf the folhneing 
iiofes an reprinted from the Journal for March, 1926; — 

A L.ARGE number of animal parasites are found in the digestive tract of poultry, 
some of which cause serious disturbances of the digestive functions, while 
otliers again are apparently harmless. Those principally met with, however, can be 
classed as round worms (nematoda ) and tape worms (Uestoda). The former variety, 
by reason of the fact that they are the most common, claim prior attention. Various 
\arieti('s are found in the crop and provintrieulus or glandular stomach gizzard, 
intestines (both ui)p(M’ and lower portions), and the c(‘aca or blind gut. The latter 
\ari(‘ty are resj)onsible for serious losses and are particularly hard to ex[)el. The 
acconi])anying plates should give poultry breeders some idea to what extent infestation 
Is ])ossible. 



Plate 43.— Dispharaous Nasutus which Infests the Provintriculus or 
Stomac::h op Fowl (natural size). 


12 
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That I'ortioii of tlio digestive tract between the crop and gizzard known as tlie 
ItrovintrjCiilus, or glandnlar stoniaeli, is shown in Plate 1, heavily infested with worms. 
These worms were more or less encysted in the walls of tlie stomach, causing iilcera- 
tion eventually rupture. 



Plate 44.— Si iroitkka Hamulasa, Gi/zard Worm Fowl 
(natural size). 

From the alx)ve plates the nodules caused by the gizzard worm are illustrated. 
Oil examination of the lining of the gizzard iierforation will be notice(l, and on 
removal of the lining the end of the worm will frequently be seen protruding- 
from the muscular tissue. They are difficult to extract complete and vary considerably 
in size. 



Plate 45.—Gizzard Worm (natural size). 
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Platp: 40.—Intestine ok ()rtin(;ton Hen vvhk’h died of ht()i*i*a(!e dee to mouu 

ANJ) Hai.un<^ of Worms. 


This ]>lato illustrates ])ossiblT one of the most eonimon of intestinal j»arasites nu't 
with in ])oiiltry, and also the harm ensuing on their umdieeked multi|>lica1 ion. In 
all ])rol)al)ility tlie tumouroiis growth was due to parasitical infestation. 

Life History of Round Worms. 

It is not intended to trace in detail the life history of the various round wtuans 
found in f)Ou]try—in fact, in many eases it is unknown—but lu'iefly with those most 
frequently met with. The adult female lays lier egg in the digestive tract, whicli 
is voided in tlie excreta. Tliis egg undergoes portion of its develojiinent in the soij, 
enters the digestive tract of poultry by adhering to ])ortions of food, and tlu're 
completes development. In order that correct development of the einbryo worm 
takes place while it is in the soil, moisture is necessary, which accounts for the mor'‘ 
general infestation met with in damp and wet yards. ^Amierous post mortem 
examinations have been made by the writer of unthrifty stock due to tlu' presence 
of worms, and from conditions disclosed he is forced to the cohciusion that j)ro))aga- 
tion may take place by certain varieties of worms in the infested host itself. A study 
of the illustration lends colour to some extent to this theory. 
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I’l.ATE 47. —Long Round Worms (natural size) which were Removf.i> from 
Intestines of Bird illustrated in the Plate on the preceding Page. 


Preventive Methods to be Adopted to Avoid Infestation. 

Having a general idea of the life hiatory of round worms, what action can be 
taken to jirevent general infestation? As worms are spread from bird to bird by 
eggs, infested stock should never be brought on to relatively clean premises. As the 
eggs are found in the excreta from infested stock, particular attention should be 
devoted to the regular cleaning up of droppings; by doing so you not only assist in 
preventing tlie spread of worms, but jireservo your fowl manure in its most valuable 
form. It is impossible to thoroughly clean the runs attached to jioultrv buildings, Init 
they can be spaded over occasionally and, where accommodation allows, spelled. The 
feeding of all mash foods, foods to which eggs would readily adhere, should be done in 
vsuitable receptacles, and where large numbers of birds are yarded together several 
should be provided to prevent portions of the mash from being spread about the yard. 

Worm-iufested stock arc poor producers, and where infestation is severe the 
vitality of the birds is lowered, rendering them more susceptible to disease. Young 
chickens when hatched are of necessity free, and every effort should be made to 
maintain them in this condition, particularly so during their growing stage. To do 
this they, should be reared on ground which has not been fouled by adult stock. Bo 
not make use of chicken rearing pens, brooder houses, &c., as temjiorary quarters for 
stock; of any kind; by strictly adhering to this principle it is possible to place in the 
laying pens well developed stock that will give results. On the other hand, if growing 
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I’lATK 48. 1)KEI‘ANIJ)(»T VNIA 
INM NDim LIFOKMIS. 

It. —Worn) : 

b .—An inverted piec)' of ehiekens in- 
temtiiK' wiOi numerous laf)e\\orms 
aftuelied. 

stock Lccoino infested tlieir growth is retarded and tlieir vitality so lowt'red that tliey 
fall (‘asy victims to diseases of an (‘i)izootic nature, sindi as roii]) and cliicke?) pox, hotli 
of wliiedi are prevalent during' tlie j»:rovvin^' ])eriod and freciiumtly as'^unio a inoro 
virnk'nt form with tliis class of stock. 

Diagnosis. 

Tlie sym})toinK vvliicli indicate the jiresenec of worms an* not wvy charactei ist ie. 
The birds becoim* dull, weak, emaciated, and sunken in face, losing all colour l)oth in 
head and legs. The piumage loses its lustre and Ix'comes roughened. Where inf(*sta- 
tion is not severe' they are ravenous, but with the increase of worms their apjietite 
diminishes, and they liave no inclination to look for foexi. Their walk becomes stilt, 
and diarrha'a is oft(‘n present. Generally birds infested with worms ha\e th(» 
appearance of suffering from some chronic disease. 

Medicinal Treatment. 

Too much relianc(‘ must not be placed on the ease with which worms can bi‘ 
expelled by medicaments, as the best are oidy ])artially (dfective. ddicrefore it shordd be 
the aim of producers to avoid infestation by every means in th(‘ir jiovve r. Santonin is 
undoubtedly tlie liest vermifuge, but, unfortunately, it is too costly for general use. 
If used, give at the rate of 1 to 5 grains per liird in tin* mash. Tobacco <lust has 
been used also with some degree of success by mixing 1 lb. with every oO lb. of inash. 

Medicated oil of turjientine mixed with ecpial (juantitit*s of cotton S(*('<1 .oil or 
linseed oil can be given by means of a syringe, in doses of one or two teas])oonfuls 
according to the age of stock. In administering this, every c?)re must be taken to 
prc'vent its entering the wind pipe. 

Before administering any of the following, fast the liirds for twenty-four liours, 
then follow treatment in two hours by giving Ejisom salts at the rate of 1 oz. to 
fifteen adult or twenty half-grown birds. 
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Tape Worms. 

Thcrt' {ire iniuiy species of tapt‘ worms found in fowls. They, however, cause 
little troulile owing to severe infestation being rare. The tape worm recpiirevS an 
intermediiiry host. One of the s])eeies infesting poultry has for its intermediary host 
tile coininon house Hy, and anotlnn* the earth worm. An excellent treatment for tape 
worms is oil of male fern, ;ireea nut, or ])owdered })oinegrannte root bark. A heaped 
tensjioonfnl of the latter added to the mash for fifty birds occasionally will keep stock 
fret' from tajie worms. Areea nut given in the mash at the rate of 10 grain.s per bird 
is also efficient, while oil of male fern should bo given at the r.ate of 10 drops ])er bird. 
However, lieforo administering any of the above the birds should miss a feed and 
niedicin.'d treatinent should be followa*d by a purge iu two liours. 


PIGS AT THE BRISBANE SHOW. 

E. J. BIIELTON, Instructor in JMg Raising. 

The ])ig section cerljiinly will be a most interesting one tliis year, for in 
jiddition to the splendid disjilay of Berkshire's, Yorkshires, Tamworths, lh)land-Uhinas, 
Diiroc-.lcrseys, (lloncester Old 8])ots, I^arge Blacks, and Porkers, there will be a very 
line (lisplfiy of eleven jiciis of prime (jinilitv bacon jugs conifieting in the Bacon 
Pig (\‘ircase Oontest, also several very fine litters (onijieting in the Litter Weight 
('ontest. while {is an ;idded attraction, ji sow and litter will be displayed, the litter 
being aliont months old, ten pigs in number, with a total live weight very close 
to 2,-'Id lb., or an average of jiri'tty closi* to lb. each—a ton litter in every 
souse of tlie word. Of course, it is realised the market <loes not call for these heavy 
Aveigld ])igs, but the ton litter is^ being exhiliited to demonstrate what is possible if 
the jiigs are handled {ilong correct lines, and !ire fed from birtli on the foods 
{iN'jiilable on any farm wlu're sin*cial jittention is given to tlies<' matters, 

Tlieve will also, of ('oursi', be nmny other sows .jiiid litters showai, as well .as 
clniinpion prize winning pigs from various parts of the Stjiti'. Then' will be the 
iisiml Voimg dudgos’ ('om])etition in this section jilso, wliile the instructors in pig 
raising will lie in jittendance for ]){n’t of e:ich d{iy to meet breeders and to discuss 
A’itli them m.attei's of mutiml interest. The oflice of Ilje Instructor in Ifig RMislrig 
will be (juite close to the JMg Si'ction, and messages could Vie left there, or at the 
Agricultural Dejiartinmit’s Court, arranging a}ip()intments, so that there should be 
no necessity to disajipoint liroeders desir()it$ of nuuding tln^se whose s'pei'ial business 
it is lO assist vhem. 

Farm Boys* Camp. 

Another s]ieci{il attrjiction at this year’s Exhibition of jnirticular interest lo 
UK inbers of jiig clubs is the Farm Boys’ (’amji. 

Twenty-four speciiilly selected boys, members of Pig (dubs in dilTererit districts 
in Southern Qm'ensland, have been iin ited to become tli<‘ guests of the Royal Njitional 
Agricultural Association for Exhibition week. A camp manager (Mr. Williams, of 
Maryborough) has been {ijijioiiited to take charge of the boys, who will be comfortably 
housed on the Show Croiind, and will, t*ach day, visit cert{iin sections of the Exhibition 
to meet the jiulges and otliers interested, ;md have a generjil talk about the exhibits 
in that partienhar .section. At one or otlier of the meals t'ach day, also, some 
jirominent authority wdll sjieak to tlie lads for a few minutes, and they will have 
an oyiportnnity (if meeting, and listening to, nmny prominent people in the live 
stock world, wlioin they would otherwise* jirobaldy not be able to meet at all. 

Tills scheme is bring fostered, not only by the Royal National folk, but also 
by tin* ofiicers of the l)e]);irtment of Agriculture and Stock, and of Public Instruction, 
for it is to be an educatiomil treat for these boys, such as a good many older folk 
Avoiild be mighty )>'leased to hiive, and Avould be ])repa)*ed to pay a substantial 
prt*minin to be able to en.joy. It is but another indication of the attention being 
given to these matters by those most interested in progressive educational extension. 

The Pork Products Displays. 

Nobody should miss seeing the wonderful displays in the Meat industry Hall 
and .in the Court of the Department of Agriculture and Btock, and the annexe, for 
in these sections special displays of pork products are being arranged. In the Meat 
Industry Kail, quite an extervsive display will be staged, not only of manufactured 
prodjn^ts Init also of fresh pork and of the carcases of one each of the pens com¬ 
peting ill the Bacon Pig Carcase Contest. One could say, in all fairness to other 
seetioi^T that the remarkable displays in the Meat Industry Hall last year were* 
eqiml |o anything that had been staged in any part of AustValia, or even of other 
countrfls, and this year’s disifiays are to be even better than last year’s. The pork 
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products display in the Agricultural Defjartinent’s Court, whilst not so extensive, 
will 1)(‘ ot: much educational value, and be well worth a special visit. 

Altogether, there will be so miicdi of interest and educational value at tlds 
l)i^' sliow" that everyone who can juissibly nuinag’e it should make a point of attending. 

The displays of bacon, ham, and other pork products in the Dairy Produce 
Section, in the Trade Disidays, and in the District and Due Man Farm Exhibits, will 
be well wortli seeing too, for they are of the very l)est it is possible to produce. 


VALUABLE STUD PIGS. 

sow AND UTTER REALISES 720 GUINEAS. 

Keceiit rej)orts from the British IsU's indicjite that since the termination of tlie 
W orld W'ar ])edigree pig breeding has increased to a marvellous extent in the home- 
hntd, one firm of auctioneers aloiu' (Messrs. John Thornton and (*o.) reporting that 
tli(*y ha\(‘ handled no fewer than 50,000 pigs through tludr sale rings during the jSJst 
nine years. 

Special attention is called to the following records obtained at auction sale in tlie 
British Isles 'luring ri'ci'ut years:- - 

High(‘st prii'e for a sow and litter of any breed—720 guineas. 

Iliglu'st i)ric(' for singh' jiig of any lireed—700 guineas. 

11 iglu'st aN(‘r.*ige for a sale of any breed of i)igs, <S2 head averaged £122 15s. 2d. 
The (‘(dlowing are but a few' of the very high judees jiaid for stud pigs during the 
yea I S 1020 to 1027 : — 

Bears.^—During this ]H*rio<l, boars in the following bieeils have realised prices 
as follows :~ -Iiarge Blacks, 570, 550, 220, and 170 guineas. M iddle Vorksliires liave 
I'i'alised 500 and 100 guineas. Large N’orkshire boars have rimlised 210, 150, and 
loo guiiK'as. 

In sows, th(‘ top priia* was 720 guiiu'as for a sow' and litti'r at th(' sale of Ijord 
IvosidKuy's stud in 1920. Otlnvr high ])rices in tliis l)reed were 540 and 170 guiiu'as, 
paid in 1020 and 1027. The highest priced (Jloucester Old Bjiot sow was one of 
('aptain 11. B. Hamilton’s sows, sold in 1021 for 520 guineas. Mr. H. Crooni sold, 
in 1022, one Large Black sow loi- 500 guine.as. Ono of Mr. Holx'rt Tbbotson’s Tam- 
worth sows sold in 1021 for 200 guine.as, while in 1025 and 1025 two Middle York¬ 
shire sows realised Klo and 115 guineas. Two large White sows, sold in 192() and 
1027, r(‘alis(‘d 540 and 170 guineas respectively, and belonged to Mr. E. Wherry and 
Mr. B. PayiU', w'cdl-known British breeders. 

Btn-kshires also ha\(' r(‘alised exceedingly high figun^s, the toj) fignia* being 
r(*|i(»rted in 1020, wlnni th(‘ Duke of Westminster sold one iferkshire sow for 010 
guiiK'as. At the Beading 8how sales in 1021 a Berkshire sow' realised 400 guineas, 
while' during 1010, at the same salevard, 520 guineas were accepteel for a selected 
Btukshire sow of ('Xi-ellent type* and ipiality. Other sows ]'(*alising high figures in 
this breed were dis])OS(*d of at auction at 100, 150, (H)^ 00, and 40 guineas. 

In Berkshire boars the to]> ju'ice re|>ort(*d was received at the Beading sales in 
102o, when a boar realised 570 guineas; during 1021 and 1022 two boars sold at 200 
guineas each, while during the years from 1025 to 1027 sales w'ere re})orted at 70, 02, 
75, 71, and 80 guineas. 

Tamworth pigs did not a]>pear to command such high figures, though tlie late* 
Mr. Bobert Ibbotson topped the boar sales with 150 guineas, also the sow sale w'ith 
200 guineas, both sales being reported in 1024. Major J. A. Morrison sold a boar 
in 1027 for 78 guineas and a sow for 42 guineas; while Mr. E. de Hamel, in 1020, 
secured 110 guineas for a choice (piality young sow'. Prices from 20 to 75 guineas 
were common during the periods named. 

In Large Blacks Mr. T. F. ITooley sold a champion sow' in 1020 for 700 guineas, 
whih* in 1022 Mr. H. Groom top])ed the sales with 500 guineas. Prices realised for 
other sows were as follows:—240, 220, 115, 100, 70, (10, and 42 guineas. In boars, 
prices were very high, as the following wdll indicate:—570, 580, 290, 280, 220, 170, 
48, and 42 guineas. 

Gloucester Old Spot pigs were in good request, and included among the highest 
prices paid for these were OOO guineas in 1919 at the E.A.8.E, sale for a boar, and 
400 guineas at the same sale for a sow'. Other high-priced boars realised 320, 200, 
150, 75, 55, 32, 25, and 24 guineas. Other high-jiriced sows realised 320, 57, 30, and 
15) guineas. 

»■> Prices like these would do a great deal to popularise stud pig breeding in 
Australia, though it is doubtful if the sale price of the youag stock liere warrants 
such higli values. Prices, however, have improved remarkably during recent years for 
•specially selected animals. 




■ Plate 49.-—‘‘ CooNOxii Master-Stroke ' : Foi rteen ^NFoxth';. 

Ptlfch^^>y Department of Agriculture and Stock for Gindie State Farm Beef .^Shorthorn Stud. Sire, -‘Milton's Masterkey^V; Dam, Milton's 
I y '^!^^*'®4vberry 2nd,’ by “ Masterkey ’ (imp.) Pliotographed at ^eerongpilly Stock Experiment Station, twenty-seven (^ays after 
inoculation for tick fever with recoveied’' blood. Note his alert appearance after the ordeal. 
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Make your own 
Cough Mixture 

Costs 2j- saves £’s. 


To save much money by making a family supply of 
the best cough and influenza remedy, order from 
your chemist or store a two-shilling bottle of 
concentrated Heenzo. By adding the Heenzo to ^ 
sweetened water, you will have a supply EQUAL 
to eight ordinary sized bottles (about £ 1 *s worth) 
of the best ready-made-up remedies for chest and 
throat ailments. You will be delighted with the 
speedy way HEENZO soothes sore throats, eases 
the chest, and banishes coughs and colds. 



Read what users say about 

HEENZO 


M*dme Evelyn Scotneyf one of the world’s greatest 
Sopranos, writes:—“ 1 regard Heenzo as an ideal remedy for 
coughs and colds. Its delicate flavour and pronounced tonic 
action on the vocal chords win the spprobation of the user.’* 

Sir Harry Lauder writes:—**I have tried Heenzo end found 
it good.” 

The Antarctic Exploration Expedition ,—'* We proved 
Heenzo an invaluable remedy for chest and throat ailments 
under the severest Antarctic conditions.” 

Mies Gladys Moncrieff .—** Heenzo is a blessing to those 
who suffer from chest and throat ailments.” 


M’dme Scotney. 



is equally good for young and old in the 

treatment of 

Coughs, Colds, *Flu 

Croup, Bronchitis, & Whooping Cough 
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McKenzie ^ Holland 

(Australia) Pty. Ltd. 

(Electrical and (Mechanical (Engineers 

Northgate , . . . Brisbane 




Manufacturers of Complete Layouts and Junctions for Rail' 
ways and Tramways, Dog Spikes, Rivets, Bolts, Nuts, etc. 

Steel, Iron, and Brass Castings, Electric Welding, etc. 

We Specialise in the Manufacture of 
Bridge Ironwork, including Pile Shoes, Rings, 
Fishplates, Bolts, Washers, Deck Spikes, etc. 


Quotations for your Requirements Promptly Submitted. 


Telephones: 

M M31 and M 1132. 


Telegraphic Address: 
McKenzie Holland 
Nundah, Queensland. 
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THE CULT OF THE COLT.* 

By ‘‘U9L.’' 


Putting on the Gear, 

Now that we hove th(' colt in hand is the time wlien l)its of skin are oceaaioiially 
dlsplaeed and odd seraps of liair sent tlyinj>'. It’s not done on pnr|vose, of course, 
])ut such things will liappen and we must })e prepared for 'em. Many preparations 
arc good, and among the }>est of them is a mixture of fat and kerosene in equal 
(juantities. That\s easy to make*, it acts as a balm, as a hair restorer, and it softens 
the skin to effect easy lujaling. It’s ,iust as well to have a ,iam-tiu of it, or, some 
otlier old tin, handy to use. 


The First Thing. 

Let’s get to tin* colt. The first thing in handling a youngster is to get right in 
on him. Lean your body against his, stand close all the time and use your own 
liody as well as your hands in the ha.mlling ])roces'<. It’s safer so, any way. A 
man who stands well away is at a disadxantage. In the first place, it has a bad 
niental eff(‘ct on the colt. It giv(*s him tlu‘ impression you’re afraid of him, wdiicli 
isn’t a bad guess on his ]>art, and from a distain-e you niay only eonvi'rse with tin' 
thing over a. ’phone, as it were. When you he standing in, leaning against the colt, 
you’re in eommuuion with him. Vhui both gain mutual eoufidenee from that 
jiroximity, ami should he have (‘vil inteutions you ])ick up that malicious thought 
(|uit'kly and, if you ’re man enough, you stifle it at its birth. Also, if the thing is 
going to bound forward and kick or do sonu'thing (dse which isn’t in tin* lexicon of 
gooil inannc'rs, In*’s going to pnsli yon well clear during that bound if ya'u’re leaning 
against him. If you ’re standiug out clear tin' Cidt’s got free* passage w'ay to junij) 
aln'ad and la'gard you as ;rn .\unt (Sally as he pass(‘s. Get in close and stay in— 
that’s a standing rule Avithout exception right tlnoiigli the A\hole eurriculum of the 
('olt’s training. 


Treat the Colt Kindly. 

One of tin' first things to do as soon as tlie colt is accustomed to us standing 
l)esid(‘ liim is to bag him. An ('inpty sugar bag is just the tiling for the purpose. 
I’brst get ill close. I'ardoii that re])etition, Avill you? It’s tin' first rung of the 
ladder, and almost is it the wlnde foundation of success. Gt'f in and keep in. You ’ve 
a close hold on the halt(*r-shaHk with your left hand, and with the right you coni- 
meiice to rub the youngster over with the bag. lie’ll fiincJi a bit, but very little. 
You’ll rub him all over the n(*ar side, ilap it over his back to the off side, ainl as the 
thing reaches the stage of ignoring the tlap])ing bag you’ll take further liberti(*s 
wuth it. Holding the bag l>y oik' corner yon ’ll eommenee to swing it wfider of the 
c(dt and bring it in with a fiiek. Gradually you’ll work over his rump and down 
his buttocks, and then you get a double-action tliek—under his lielly and over liis 
back in one briikc'ii sAvec']). A'ou ])ay attention to every part of his body, off-side as 
well as near, and yon flap him till he ignores the thing eom])letely. 

But, whatever I'lsc you neglect to do, don ’t forget the mental efl'eet you produce. 
Treat the colt in a fric'ndly fashion, almost in a. casual manner, and let him know' 
yon’r(* not afraid and d(‘sire a reeijn'oeity of feeling from him. For instance, and 
just to state a ease: You’re leaving the yaril, wa'’ll say, to attend to something else. 
Instead of laying things down carefully and treating the bag and eolt as though tlu'V 
wt*re llimsy egg-shells, throw' the bag over liis back or neck as you turn to leave, 
and do it as though it was a mitiiral action and the, proper thing to do. Colts are 
wise birds in their own little way—make no mistake about that—and the man who 
relies on ])hysical effort alone w’hen dealing with them is unnecessarily adding to his 
Labours and making a drudgery of what should be a ]deasure. 


Pick up his Feet. 

If you wish you may now* put the roller and bearing reins on him, or you may 
go on with a little more handling. Let’s pick np his feet fiist. Any of these things 
may be inflicted on the colt at any stage of his education. But it’s got to be done, 


’’From the Pastoral lieview” for April. Previous notes on this subject by 
the same well-informed Avriter were reprinted in the March “Journal’’ from the 
February number of the ‘ ‘ Pastoral Review. ’ ’ 
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and the more we handle him the easier he is to handle. We’ll pick up his feet. Get 
in close—I’ve said that before, haven’t I?—and take a close hold of tlm halU^r-shank. 
If you grip that within an inch or two of the colt’s cheek it’s a fonii of insurance. 
The thing can’t jump forward without its head going also, uiul if you’ve a good 
hold you also are lifted out of harm’s way. For either of the front feet we staiul 
in close and rub up and down that particular front log with our foot. The tiling 
may stamp a couple of times and otherwise show its displeasure, l)ut it’ll accustom 
itself to the process in a mere bit of time. 

When it suffers our foot going up and down its leg we’ll work the toe of our 
foot under its fetlock and lift. That maj^ or it may not, lift the colt’s foot from 
the ground. It’s immaterial, in any case. All our foot is doing is accustoming the 
youngster to us fooling about its legs. We’re in a better position to protect our¬ 
selves while standing beside the colt than we would be did wo h an dowm to lift its 
foot for a start, and in that way do we run less risk. Tn much the sanu‘ way do we 
lift t^ hind foot, using our own foot first as a means 1o introduce our hand. It ’s 
casy-HI^-ad easy—and reduces the minimum of risk to a maximum of safety. After 
lifting each foot a couple of times we’ll Jet it stoji at that. There’s no need to make 
drudgery of any one lesson. Those feet have to be lifted a dozen scores of times 
in the breaking process, and onc(‘ the way is open the rest is easy. Seof 


<< Mouthing Bits ” Condemned. 

Now we pnt on the roller, the bcaring-reins and the mouthing bit. We’ve l)agge(l 
the colt previously, and ])efore wo slif) the roller over his back we’ll bag him again 
for a second or two. First, though, we ’ve put on the bridle and introduced tlie bit 
t'^ his mouth. Let me have a word oi two to say about mourhing bits, will you? 
We’ve all seen weird contraptions wliich pass as mouthing-bits. Almorst, when a man 
sees some of them, he’s inclined to think of the instruments of the Imiiiisition. 
They’re not bits at all—they’re things of fiendish torture! Why do they make such 
things? A colt’s mouth is a tender thing, a dainty bit of mechanism deserving care. 
And yet you’ll see fiendishly-shaped metal things sj^ecially made to inflict pain ami 
torment! When you yourself arc breaking in a new.]iair of boots does it add to the 
later comfort of those boots to put some grains of gravel in them wdiile you walk 
about? Don’t be silly, you’ll say. I say it’s not silly. If we pnt dinglers on 
mouthing bits, curiously curved iron in the bit itself, and all s(uts of othei* abnor¬ 
malities, then if that’s good for the colt the gravel’s good for the man. There,, 
now! 


Anything, however, jdaiii and simple it is, will cause the colt to chew and 
mouth himself. I always used an ordinary snaffle bit, a shade heavier than usual, 
perhaps, and after the first few hours I’d wraj) rag soaked in that kerosene-fat 
mixture round the bit so it wouldn’t bruise the tender young jaws. Don’t try and 
tell me the thing won’t work. I’ve run down a dingo in thick old-man gidyc'U on 
a green colt of my own breaking. He was a good colt, jind my old heai't gO('s t)ut to 
him now even after this lapse of time, but you’ll admit, apart from everything else, 
he was mouthed. Look, if you love your horses at all, and if you have any respect for 
your own humanity, throw away those fiendish mouthing bits, made only to indict 
torture, and use something easier on the colt and which has common sense as a 
foundation of its build. 1 have finished, without promising I won't revert to tluv 
matter, and we’ll get on with our work. 


Slipping on the Gear. 

The colt stands easy enough while we slip the roller on him. The jnore bits 
of straps and other gadgets this has hanging about it the better I like it. Half 
of them mightn’t be any use, and the other half may be almost unnecessary from a 
utilitarian point of view, but they’re all educational. The more stuff we "can haVe 
flapping about the colt the better it is for him and for us—it all does its little bit 
towards quietening him. 

While you’re slipping the roller on just let your eyes and hands feel every 
part^of it. particularly, please, see that it’s soft with oil. It’s an abominable 
thing to put a sweat-caked rig on the tender skin of a young colt. Goodness knows, 
the thing will chafe easilyjjhough without us going out of our way to add to its 
discomfort. Though we may never use a crupper in hi^ working life^ the colt has to 
a crupper now, and see that the loop of that crupper is soft and pliable as a bit 
of silt.. Owing to the bs^ging he’s received the colt almost ignores the gear going 
on,him. V But when we tighten the girth it’s a new sensation. That tightening of" 
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the girth is, in over 90 per cent, of cases, the inducement to buck. ridden 

horses bareback which took no notice of men, and yet when the girtlUs Ikhu laced 
round them they^^e hoisted—yea, theyVe gone up where the birds fly! And again, 
a case of which I might tell you when dealing with anecdotes and, incidents, TVe 
known a bad mare so girth-proud that she wouldn’t, or couldn’t, buck till sheM 
accustomed hereself to the feel of the girths. 


A Warning. 

All that^K merely a, warning to be careful when you’re tightening the girths 
of the roller when first putting it on our colt. It has to be done, and we’ve got to 
do it. After you’ve tightened the girth to a reasonable extent let the colt move 
about the yard a bit before })utting on the crupper and lacing the breastplate through 
the surcingle. That’s just to accustom him to the feel of it, and so he may stand 
in more or less comfort while you see to the rest of the gear. When he’s standing 
at ease you may adjust the surcingle and breastiflate. There’s only one warning 
I’d give in this: Please see that both surcingle and girth are approximately^^ the 
same degree of tightness, and for the love of goodness don’t have a welt * flesh 
t)ozing out l:)ctween them in much the same manner that dough sque(‘zes tlirough a 
cook’s fingers. There’s no better way of bringing about a severe gall than by 
•showing culpable neglect in this. 

Tlie crupper’s got to go on, and it’s a. delicate operation. Really, you know, 
it’s not Jiearly as hard as it looks, and the danger’s so slight that it’s next to 
nothing. It’s the fact of playing about a powTlcr magazine which jmompts the fear 
of an explosion. Take the rein in your month, gri])])ing strongly with your teeth, 
after pulling the colt’s head round. That gives yon both hands free, and if you stand 
in close aud hold tight with your teeth almost you’re as safe as if yon were in bed. 
Take this from me, as coming from one wdio know’s: the danger is only in ratio to 
your fear. 

Anyway, the colt’s tacKled, all the gear fitting nicely, none of it too tight, and 
th(‘ bearing r(‘ins are buckled back to the roller. The colt w^alks round and round, 
restlessly chani])ing tlie bit, and can W'C go and leave him? We can’t! We’ve got 
to keej) coming back to that fellow ever so often, comforting him with our presence, 
handling liini for no other reason that it’s part of his C'ducation, and alw’ays and 
for ever wv’re at that })atient ’s beck and call while we have him under treatment. 


ABSTRACTS AND REVIEWS. 

Bagasse as a Source of Industrial Alcohol. 

Wm. L. Ow'en and AVm. P. Benson. (“The Planter,” 1928, 80, 61-64, 83-85 

102-105.) 

Within the last few years the demand for bagasse in Louisiana for the manu¬ 
facture of fil)re board has grown with such astonishing rapidity that it seems -within 
the realm of possibility that at no very distant period practically all of her bagasse 
will be used for that purpose. But its residual sugars contribute nothing to the 
purpose in view. Since thc^e sugars give to bagasse a potential yield of 5 to 7 gals. 
i)f alcohol |)er ton, and are actually detrimental to the making of the board, it seems 
desirable to utilise them for the production of sj)irit, rather than lose them by 
leaching, or by the action of micro-organisms during storage. A preliminary investi¬ 
gation has very clearly demonstrated two tilings, viz.:—(1) That the fermentable 
sugars in bagaSvse can be very efficiently converted into alcohol by fermentation; 
and (2) that the addition of bagasse to fennenting solution tends to accelerate the 
rate of fermentation even where it does not increase the yields of alcohol from the 
sugars present. Tliese investigations have now been continued, various factors being 
studied, as the effect of adding bagasse on the rate of fermentation of molasses worfB 
of high density, effect of the fineness of the bagasse, the effect of the removal of 
the bagasse after the initial period on the rate of fermentation, and the effect of 
percolating fermenting wort over bagasse. As the result of this experimental work, 
details of which need not be given hero, it is concluded that: * * WhOic bagasse is used 
ill molasses distilleries for the purpose of recovering its residual sugars as well as 
accelerating the fermentation of worts of high concentrations, the following would 
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be the procedure: The spent or exhausted chips of bagasse may be taken from the 
fermenting vats where they are 8<?parated from the wash, by screening or filter¬ 
pressing, and conveyed to vinegar generators where they are used just as wood 
shavings are used in vinegar plants. They may then be impregnated with a vinegar 
culture obtained from a previous run, and a dilute of alcohol solution, or preferably 
some of the diluted wash p(‘rcohited through them. After operating through a cycle, 
the chips c{in be dried in the sun, and baled for use as a fibre board. Since only a 
low concentration of acetic acid is necessary for the prevention of mould growth, the 
time re(|uired for the material to pass through the generators should only be a few 
hours. In the light of the foregoing experimental results the authors then inquire 
what the value of bagasse would bo in molasses distilleries compared with the present 
market value of fibre board. Calculated on the increase in alcohol yield from molasses 
wort of the usual setting density of 17 degrees Brix, it wouhl 1)0 fro)n .3 to 6 dollars 
per ton. In addition to this, would be the saving in time of fermentation, wliicli 
would be at least one-third of that required under ordinary conditions. When we 
calculate the value of bagasse, however, for the fermentation of more concentrated 
worts, of from 33 to 40 degrees Brix, the above figures are greatly increased. In 
the latter case the value of bagasse enables one to do what would be impossible 
without it, or some other similarly acting substance. Increases in yield have amounted 
to 30 gallons of absolute alcohol, over the best obtained without it, giving a ton of 
bagasse the value of 100 gallons of black strap. In addition, the recovery of 
fertiliser from the slops becomes comparatively easy wluii the molasses is set up at 
that density. The present market value of bagasse for fibre l)oard is based on the 
fuel oil required to take the place of the former in supplying the fuel for the- 
operation of the mill. Taking as an average 220 lb. of wet bagasse, the opeiator 
received 4.20 dollars a ton for it, and in addition a small bonus. It would seem from 
this investigation that bagasse would be at least of equal value to the distiller, who,, 
after utilising it for his purpose, could dispose of it to the fibre board manufacturer 
iu a better condition for that pur})08e than when he received it. 

“ The Fruitful Granite." 

By IBxtor Dinning (author of By-Ways on Berviee”; ‘^Nile to Alepj)o’0» with a 
Preface by The Rt. Hon. Lieut.-Col. Sir Matthew Nathan, P.C., G.C.M.C.y 
formerly Governor of Queensland. 

This is a book l)y a writer of considerable experience—who already has two books 
to his credit—about the life and work of an orchardist on the Granite Tableland of 
Btanthorpe. 

This is a unique countryside; unique iu its climate and iu its products, and even 
in its people. These characteristic qualities should be better known l)y Australians,, 
and especially, perhaps, by Queenslanders—though, as Sir Matthew Nathan says in 
his preface, it is a book that should interest Englishmen, too. The author in these 
pages has reproduced the atmosphere of this locality, and has shown, besides, liow 
the people engaged in fruitgrowing there react to it. 

The story of the actual work Of fruitgrowing iu all seasons has In'cn faithfully 
told in great detail—its pleasures and its pains, its risks, and their compensations. 
But this is no work based on hearsay. As the preface says: “The Fruitful Granite 
bears the impress of a truthful relation of actual experiences.^^ 

It should appeal not only to city dv/ellers—as giving them a picture of a life 
outside their own experience—but to all laud-workers in other branches, who are 
always interested by stories of the craft of primary production that offer points 
of difference from their own. 

The author, Mr. Dinning, is a young Queenslander and a graduate of the 
Queensland University. He was with the A.I.F. on Gallipoli, in France, and with- 
the Australian Light Horse in their epic advance to victory in the Palestine campaign,, 
and returned home with the rank of Captain. His earlier books won strongly favour¬ 
able notice in both the British and Australian Press. He is also well known as a 
writer of vivid and virile sketches in Australian daily and periodical Journals. His 
"long.experience as a fniitgrOiireT iii the* Btanthorpe distriet is the basis upon which 
he has written a book of delightful and arresting interest. 

Oir copy is from the publishers, The Carter-Watson Co.^lUtd,, T. & G. Building, 
atreel;, Brisbane. 
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Qeneral /^otcs. 

Prohibition—Introduction of Infected or Suspected Swine. 

Owing to the existence of swine fever in other States of the Gominoiiwealth, 
an Order in Council was issued on the 14th July, 1927, prohibiting, for a i)eriod of 
twelve months, the introduction into Queensland of infected or suspected swine 
from New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania. 
It lias now been considered necessary to extend the prohibition for a further period 
of twelve months as from 14th July, 1928, and an Order in Council has been issued 
to that effect. This Order does not affect introduction of bacon, hams, and cured or 
dressed pork. Healthy pigs for immediate slaughter may, with the ap|)roval of the 
Minister, be admitted. 

Staff Changes and Appointments. 

Mr. (tco. Tait lias been ap[>'ointed Assistant Cane Tester at the Kalamia Mill 
for the 1928 sugar season, 

Mr. J. Mc(t. Wills, of Nerang, has been ajipointed TTunorary Inspector under 
the l)iseas(‘s in Plants Acts. 

It lias been ajijiToved that Mr. K. .1. T. Kidd, Inspector of Stock, Mackay, be 
transferred to Normanton, and that Mr. 1). A. Logan, Insjiector of Stock, Normantoi', 
take Mr. Kidd ’s place at Maekay. 

Mr. J. (\ Pryde has been appointed Temporary Inspector of Slaughter-houses 
at Warwick as from 9th July, 1928, to 18th August, 1928. 

The following have been apjiointed Temporary Insjiectors under the Diseases in 
Idants Acts for the puriiose of inspecting banana plantations in connection with the 
Punchy Top investigations: — 

S. A. (Ireen, Brisbane; 

W. 1). Lewis, Brisbane; 

K. Pritchard, Brisbane; 

K. K Brown, Brisbane; 

]\ Mitchell, ;juur., (hirrumbin; 

C. C. Ihirkinson, Coorparoo; 

K. li. Miles, Zillmere; 

P. I). B. May, Kurcelpa, Nainboiir; 

A. (’liai)i»el, Wamuran; and 

P. R. Nichols, C^Miiibroon, via Brooloo. 

TJu'se appointments are for a jjeriod not exceeding tliree months as from the date 
of ('omniencing duty. 

Messrs. L. J. W. Taylor and J. King, of Brisbane, have been appointed Inspectors 
oil jnobation, Agricultural Bank. 

Mr. R. F. Hobler, of Moyen, has been M])pointed a Member of the Windorah 
Dingo Board, vice Mr. N. P. Say^vell, resigned. 

Mr. M. R. Mnlh'r, of llamiltori, has been a])pointed Temporary InM[»ector of 
Stock. 

Misses (}. E. Dingle, C. Humphries, and A. 8. Miillin have been apiiointed 
Assistant Caue Testers at Marian, Millaqnin, and Moreton Mills, respectively. 

The District Inspector of Stock, Rockhamjiton, has been appointed Government 
Ro])iesentative on the Gogango Dingo Board, vice the I’olice Magistrate, Roekhamp- 
ton, resigned. 

The up])ointment of Mr. G. K. 1. Anderson as Inspector of Slaughter-houses has 
been confirmed, as from the 5th. December, 1927. 

The Officer in Charge of Police, Mnngindi, has been appointed Inspector of 
Brands. 

Mr. C. L. Moran, Inspector under the Dairy Produce Act, Rockhampton, has boea 
appointed Dairy Instructor, Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

Constables J. A. Holley (Bollon) and C. J. Nugent (InJune) have been appointed 
Inspectors of Brands. 

Mr. T. B, Kennedy. Police Magistrate^ Bowen, has been appointed Chairman 
of the Ihkerman, Kalamia, Pioneer, and Invicta Local Sugar Cane Prices Boards for 
the 1928 season, vice Mr. B. A. Tait, resigned. 
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The Wheat Pool. 

Mr. W. Forgan Smith, Secretary for Agriculture and Stock, has annohnced that 
on the 28th of April last a Proclamation was issued extending the Wheat Pool 
Acts so that they would apply to all wheat harvested during the seasons 1928*29 to 
19ii2-33, with the stipulation that if 500 growers of wheat who delivered wheat during 
the seasons 1926-27 and 1927-28 petitioned before the 1st June, 1928, for a referendum 
as to whether or not a poll was to be taken, and if upon such poll the majority of 
votes recorded was against the extension, the Proclamation would not take effect. 
The complement of 500 growers represents about 10 per cent, of the total number 
engaged in the growing of wheat. However, no such petition was received, and 
the Wheat Pool will accordingly continue to function until 1932-33. 

Prior to the issue of the Proclamation in April last, petitions from various 
sourcfes were received, asking for an extension of the pool, and these were signed by 
400 wheatgrowers. There was also a petition received towards the end of last year, 
asking for a referendum before the pool was exttmded. This was signed by ninety- 
seveu^rowers (this number of growers would be less than ^ per cent, of the total 
numbW of farmers (Uigaged in the growing of wheat in this State), and, of course, 
no action was taken on this petition in respect to a ballot, as the conditions of the 
Proclamation issued on the 28th April last had not been fulfilled. 

The ballot of growers which was taken in tin year 1924 resulted in over 88 per 
cent, of the votes recorded being in favour of the continuance of the pool, and the 
cost incurred in the conducting of a ballot (which has to be borne by the growers) 
is sufficient reason to dispose of a further ballot being taken, unless there is adequate 
evidence to indicate that the majority of the growers do not favour the continuance 
of the ])ool. No tangible evidence of this nature was forthcoming in connection with 
the opportunity recently afforded to secure a ballot being taken, and consequently 
the pool has been extended without a further ballot of the growers being taken on 
the matter. 

Stock Losses at Quilpie. 

With reference' to certain losses of stock at Quilpie, regarding which it was 
suggested the animals showed symptoms of poisoning, the Minister for Agriculture 
and Stock (Mr. W. Forgan Smith) instructed the Government Botanist (Mr. C. T. 
White) and Mr. E. J. Tannock, the Inspector of Stock at Oharleville, to make urgent 
investigations. 

A report has now been received from these officers that the trucking reserve and 
main stock route for some distance back from the reserve were inspected for the 
presence of plants likely to cause losses in stock. 

On inquiry it was learnt that although there were only a few instances where 
losses were reported, the number of fatal cases in each instance was very large. In 
the latest case reported it was learnt that the cattle arrived on the reserve in very 
poor condition, and a considerable number were found dead on the following morning. 
This pointed either to hoven, due to eating succulent herbage, or to having eaten 
some plant containing a eyanogenetic glucoside. The latter theory was favoured. 

The main stock route for about 28 miles from Quilpie was traversed, but was 
practically devoid of herbage and grass, and nothing could be found in siifificient 
quantity to cause trouble. • 

A numler of poisonous or suspected plants were found on the trucking reserve, 
amongst others being the Bottle Tree Caustic, Caustic Creeper, and the Ellangowan 
Poison Bush. Alon^ the stock route in wooded places, such as low hillsides, there is 
a quantity of Climbing Caustic, but there is some doubt about the properties of this 
plant, which, however, was not in sufficient quantity to cause trouble. 

A number of plant specimens was obtained and handed to the Agricultural 
Chemist (Mr. J. C. Briinnich) to test for prussic acid yielding glueosides. This 
examination revealed that of the plants from the Quilpie Beserve, only the Fuchsia 
Bush gave a strong iiositivo test, and this bush, if eaten, would certainly be likely 
to caus<^ the trouble. The poisonous principle in this plant varies from time to time, 
and occasionally the plant is almost free from it. The young succulent-growing parts 
seem to be the most active. 

Of the plants collected on the stock route, the Westerp Rosewood gave a fairly 
Strong positive test, but this tree is Imrdly in sufficient quantity to have a great effect 

The report of the officers indicates that there is no great' danger to be appre- 
hopdpd#: provided cattle are carefully driven and are in reasonable condition. Smee 
the hist loss several mobs of cattle have occupied the reserve and practically hq 
losses among them have occurred. ,i . ‘ ; i 
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IPeanut Board Election. 

Nominations for thef election of four members to the Peanut Board closed at 
the Bepfjftinent of Agriculture and Stock 6n the 24th instant, with the following 
results:— 

District No. 1 (Wienholt and Nanango Districts) — 

Cliarles Frederick Adennann, Wooroolin, and 
Malcolm Bedman, Crawford. 

(Two representatives required.) 

District No. 2 (the Central District) — 

Alfred Skinner Clark, Sandhills. 

District No. 3 (the rest of Queensland)— 

Albert Charles Perske, Degilbo. 

As only the required number have been nominated no election will be necessary, 
■4nd steps will be taken for the appointment of the new members as from the 1st 
September next. ^ 

XtOwering Production Costs. 

The great j)roblem fa(ving the man on the land to-day is that of incr(;asing his 
profits by lowering liis pro<luction costs, for it is not likely that selling prices will 
show much increase or decrease. TTe cannot possibly consider increase of labour 
in order to increase |)roduction, for wages are ])ayable all the time and profits come 
only at marketing time, and then dei>end almost wholly as to whether or not the 
weather has been kind. The only possible way then to reduce production costs is 
to find l)etter methods of doing the work, and tlie use of modern machinery, with the 
addition of power where necessary, is the only way out of the problem. The Oliver 
'Chilled Plough Works are piom^ers in the manufacture of tillage equipment for 
tractor power builders. Oliver ploughs, harrows, cultivators and cane tools, all 
built for special use with the Fordson Power Unit, are admittedly among the most 
modern farm and station equiimient ol)tainabJe. Among the Oliver lines are Oliver 
double side disc stump jump ploughs (with or without stump jump equipment); 1, 
2, 3, and 4 furrow drawn type disc jdoughs; 1, 2, 3, and 4 furrow mould-l)oard 
ploughs; disc harrows; spring tooth harrows; tune harrows; cultivators; and a 
-(•omplete line of horse-drawn ploughs, as well as everything required by the cane 
farmer in the way of implements. The Queensland distributors are Brisbane Cars 
and Tractors Limited, whilst the Townsville distributors are Northern Cars and 
Tractors Limited, Flinders street. 


Wheat Board Nominations. 

The following nominations have been rectdved in coniUH-tion with tlie ainin.'l 
.election of five members to the State Wheat Board:— 

District No. 1 (Dalby-Maranoa)— 

Hoskiii, Aaron, Mount View, via .limbour; 

Swan, Robert, Wallumbilla. 

District No. 2 (Pittsworth District) — 

Fitzgerald, Edward, Felton; 

Krieg, Arthur Carl, Brookstead. 

District No. 3 (Warwick and Killarney)— 

Booth, Joseph James, Juiiabee; 

Braithwaite, Thomas, Warwick. 

Kirkegaard, Bergittinns Clemen Christian, Freestone. 

District No. 4 (Allora-Clifton)-- 

Neale, William John Thomas, Allova. 

District No. 5 (Toowoomba and Lockyer)— 

Archibald, John, Oakey; 

Garvey, William, Gowrie Little Plain; 

McNee, Patrick, Kingsthorpe. 

The election will be by postal ballot, and the counting of votes has been fixed 
for the 31st August. 

13 ^ 
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Engines Reduced in Price. 

It will be good news to every man on the land to know that the Rustoii-Hornsby 
petrol-kerosene engines have been greatly reduced in price. Seldom has such a 
quality engine been offered for such low cost. The prices of these engines are 
advertised elsew’h(*re. 

Fruit Marketing—Sectional Group Committees. 

R-egniation 12 under the Fruit Marketing Acts has been revoked, and a further 
Regulation 12 issued providing for the noniination of candidates for election to 
Sectional Group Committees. In the case of the Banana Sectional Group Committee, 
a candidate for election must sign a statutory declaration to the effect that he does 
not act for or receive money from any agent or fruit merchant other than moneys 
received in jjayment for fruit consigned for sale and grown by such candidate. 

Spider Bites—a C.W.A. Member's Homely Remedy. 

Thupugh the Country" Women’s Association we have received the following contri¬ 
bution wom Mrs. Bertha E. Bhelps, president of the C.W.A. branch at Mungindi, 
concerning a remedy which she says she has never known to fail, and whicli has been 
used by her for over thirty years:—For bites by spiders, centipedes, scorpions, and 
other j)oisonous insects, make a hot bread poultice and then sprinkle thickly with 
good ipecacuanha powder. Apply this to the wound and repeat every hour if 
necessary. If treated at once, one poultice may suffice. I always give a small dose 
of Epsom salts to help to get rid of the poison out of the' blood. 1 buy fresh 
ipecacuanha powder every year or so in order to have it strong.—“The Farmer and 
Settler.’^ 

Shall We all Fly ?—Australia has most Privately-Owned Aeroplanes. 

A vision of the day when every farm Avill have its own nero])lane landing-stage 
arises out of the latest figures of the Moth aeroplane output to countries throughout 
the w^orld. 

Australians own the largest number (34) of the 185 of these little machines 
delivered in twelve months. Thirty of them belong to private individuals in England. 

All the Moths have folding wings; they can be wheeled and mameuvred by one 
man and housed in an ordinary garage. They chn, moreover, descend on very liinited 
space, while the cushioning effect of the Dunlop balloon tyres makes a smooth landing 
practicable almost anywhere. 

The machines have a cruising speed of 75 to 80 miles an hour, and the remark¬ 
ably small petrol consumption of 20 miles to the gallon. They can climb, at the rate 
of 625 feet per minute, to a height of 15,000 feet. 

Herd Testing—^A Misunderstanding Removed. 

The Minister for Agriculture and Stock, Mr. W. Forgan Smith, announced 
recently that representatives of the dairying industry had waited u])on him and 
mentioned that it was understood that, from Press references to the effect that the 
(Queensland Government had decided not to accept subsidy from the Commonwealth 
Government in connection with herd testing, and that it was the intention of the 
State Government to either discontinue or curtail herd testing operations. 

The Minister advises that it is his desire to correct the erroneous impression 
which had arisen in the minds of dairy farmers, and he wishes to state definitely 
that herd testing operations will bo continued, and every endeavour made to encourage 
dairy farmers to submit the highest possible number of cow\s to the U'St. 

In the Dairy Bulletin, No. 2, which is published in this issue, a special appeal 
is made to dairy farmers to submit their herds for testing, and to take advantage of 
the facilities afforded by the (Queensland Government to assist them in the important 
matter of increasing their milk and butter fat production. No legitimate application 
for the services of a herd tester to carry out the testing of any herd will meet with 
the refusal of the Department. 

The Minister added that the subsidy from the Federal Government had applied 
only to two years ^ herd testing operation, and in this period £566 had been received 
from the Commonwealth Government by way of subsidy, and in the course of this 
period the expenditure in herd testing incurred by the State w^as slightly more than 
£4,400. It will be seen, therefore, that the Commouwehlth eontribution was small 
in eomparison with the expenditiire borne by the State, and in addition to this 
exp©»ditnf<* it must be recognised that the Better Bull Subsidy Scheme increases the 
jnblhBtai^ eontribiiti that are made from State funds for herd improvement. 
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A Mackay Sanctuary. 

Camping Reserve No. 110, Cattle Creek, Maekay, has been dcelared a Sanctuary 
under the Animals and Birds Acts. 

A Versatile Citrus Tree. 

About four years ago Mr. A. Woods, of Lorraine, Wilstoii, Brisbane, obtained 
a lemon tree from Coominya. The tree was immediately planted and first fruited in 
1927. This year it fruited again witli one half of the tree laden with Lisbon lemons 
and the other half with mandarins. Both classes of fruit were sound and well 
developed. The foliage in each case is true to type. 

A paddock full of like that would, no doubt, solve many citrus grower’s 

maiketing worries. 

Success of Queensland Dairy Factories. 

The Minister for Agriculture and Stock (Mr. W. Forgan Smith) informed the 
lb*ess recently that it was pleasing to note the continued success of the Qu<J|[nsland 
dairy factories in dairy ])roduce com])etitions. At the com])etitions held in Bydney 
in June it was noted that the Jjogan and Albert Co-operative (kunpany and the 
M^arwick (’o-o))erative Dairy (^nnpany were successful in securing third ])osition, 
while in the clu'ese section both awards went to Queensland, the Downs C/o-operative 
Dairy Company at Lily<lale and Koondaii being first and second resjH'ctively. It 
was gratifying, he said, to find that the products of this State were of such a high 
standjird, and he congratulated the factory managements on their succ-esses. 

Gassing Tons of Mice. 

H(*cently, under the supervision oT the manager of th(' 8tat(‘ Wh(‘at Board (Mr. 
'W. Binns), ])Oison gas was used to destroy the mice in tlie remaining portion of the 
wheat dumj) at Alloni. The ojjeration was most successful. After the gassing 
nineteen kerosene tins full of dead mice were gathered up, the number of rodents 
killed being estimated at 21,000. Not a mouse escaped from the dump, which is now 
almost removed, and the gassing 0 ]>eration must have prevented an intolerable 
plague in neighbouring houses that would have been caused by the mice from the 
demolished dump seeking further shelter. At the Clifton dump it is reported that 
a ton and a quartcr of mice had been destroyed in oife day’s gassing. 

A Noxious Plant. 

The Minister for Agriculture and Stock (Mr. W. Forgan Smith) has informed 
us that, as a- result of losses in stock that had occurred on a property at Zillmere, 
arrangements had been made for Mr. Francis, an officer attached to the Botanical 
Branch, to visit the property on which the losses of stock had occurred, and he reported 
that the probable cause of the trouble was the shrub Cestnim Parqm, a native of 
South America, but common as a stray from garden culture and in some plaws more 
or less of a weed. There seems to be no common name given to the phin.t, but it can be 
told by its brownish-green or yellowish-green flowers borne in. bunches which are 
followed by black berries. Suburban poultry and dairy farmers who may have tho 
idant growing in their properties are advised to destroy it. 

Queensland Products—Appreciation of Southern Visitor. 

With the object of securing first-hand information of the conditions prevailing 
in this State, Mr. T. IT. Arrowsmith (general manager in Australia of the IT. J. 
ITeiiiz Company) has made a thorough investigation of Queensland. C’oufessing his 
amiizement at tho marked development of the country, in the course of an interview, 
Mr. Arrowsmith said that Queensland w\as very fortunate in its possibilities, and the 
greatest success attained by any country was wdiere there were outstanding possibilities 
for primary pi'oduction, principally foodstuffs. Another advantage wdiich Queensland 
possessed was in natural outlets to the sea at frequent intervals, and natural 
geographical centres for handling raw x>roducts. The type of men and women in 
Queensland were of the best Anglo-Saxon—of fine physique and keen intelligenec, 
and they took a marked interest in what was going on around them. 

Referring to foodstuffs, Mr. Arrowsmith said that the Spanish white variety of 
I'eniiut w\'is tlie best nut for manufacturing juirposes, on account of the oil content 
and other values. From what he had seen of the tomatoes grow n in the district, they 
were more of the home-grown variety and not the large heart-sl^Uipe type, which was 
the best kind for food. The quality of land on the coast and* ihe dass of climate 
was certainly invaluable for growing almost any kind of food. 
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Committee of Direction of Fruit Marketing. 

The Regulations dealing with the election of Sectional Group Committees under 
**The Fruit Marketing Organwation AvU, 1923 to 1925/’ have been revoked, and 
new Regulations 73, 74, 75, 76, and 77 have been approved under those Acts, pro¬ 
viding for the election of Banana, Pineapjde, Citrus, Deciduous, and Other Fruits 
Sectional (Iron}) (Committees. 


Age and Youth. 

‘‘Always, as long as J can remember, there has been a dispute and invidious 
comparisons between the old and the young. The young find the old prey upon and 
restrain them, and the old find the young shallow, disappointing, and aimless in vivid 
contrast to their own revised memories of their own early days. The present time is 
one in which these })erennial accusations flower with exceptional vigour. But there 
does seem to be some truth in the statement that the facilities to live frivolously are 
greater now than they have ever been for old and young folk alike. In the great 
communities that emerge from Christendom there is a widespread disposition to 
regard Sunday as merely a holiday. But that was certainly not the original intention 
of Sunday. It was a day dedicated to the greater issues of life. Now great 
multitudes of ijeople do not even pretend to set aside any time at all to the greater 
issues of life. The churches are neglected, and nothing of a unifying or exalting 
sort takes their i)lace. ’ ’—H. G. Wells. 


The Public Curator’s Office. 

Time—a period of twelve years—^lias }>roved the belief of the people of 
(Queensland that the Pul)lic Curator Office, created for their needs, has more than 
justified its existence. 

The profits earned by the Ofiice since its ince]>tion on the 1st January, 191(5, 
have been such that the costs and charges of administration have been reduced from 
time to time, making it now the most liberal PuV)lic Trust Office in Australia. 

Not only have the costs and charges been reduced to a minimum, but tlie shares 
held on behalf of infant beneficiaries until they attfrin their majority are increased 
by tlie addition of interest at the rate of 5 ):)er cent. ])er juinum. This is a gilt-edged 
investment for infants, because the Office of the Public (^irator is under the guar¬ 
antee of the State, and when a child attains twenty-one years of age its share, wdth 
compound interest added, is payable immediately. There is no cpiestion of misappro¬ 
priation which often ha|)pens when private })erBons are a])]>ointed Executor ami 
Trustee. 

Furthermore, the Public Curator Act provides for the maintenance and education 
of children out of their shares without the necessity of making an exjjensive a})plica- 
tion to the court for leave to do so. This matter is in the discretion of the Public 
Curator, who is at present hel|)ing hundreds of ]^arents to maintain their chihlren 
out of the shares to which they are entitled in the estate of a father, mother, or 
other relative. 

In order to make manifest, in a practical w'ay, their confidence in the Trust 
Office of the Public (‘urator, over 20,000 persons have made their wills apjiointing 
the Public Curator their Executor and Trustee. As Dave would say, “ He’s awright. ” 
Whyf Because the Public Curator acts without fear or favour. He is under no 
obligation to friends, relatives, or political parties, but carries out his duties 
fearlessly and imjiartially as the law provides that he should, and he charges only 
what fees and costs that the law has fixed, neither n\ore nor less. 

As the Office of the Public Curator is a cor}joration, it never dies. This means 
that men may come, and men may go, but the Public Curator as Executor and Trustee 
still goes on, thereby assuring continuity of administration which is a very important 
matter. 

Moreover, the Office is so organised as to ensure promptitude with efficiency and 
safety in the despatch of business througliout Queensland. The policy of the Office 
provides for the widest possible measure of decentralisation consistent with safety. 
Necessarily, the most important admiaiistrative-work has to be centred in the Head 
Office "^at Brisbane; but the Branch Offices at Rockhampton, Townsville, and Cairns 
are aa self-contained as possible, thus facilitating the work throughout this great 
State and saving time. These Branch or District Offices have full power to conduct 
tlje admitiistratiQn of estates in their respective districts, and are in charge of 
relmbli& ^Ind responsible officers with efficient staffs skilled in all phases of estate 
administration. 
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Castor Oil Plant Leaves. 

How many people in the ('oiintry know that the castor oil plant leaf makes one 
of the best poultices in the world? The Indians in 8outh America use it as a 
sovereign remedy for tumours, boils, and abscesses. Steo])ed in tepid water with 
a few drops of lysol, the leaves are said to be a sure cure. It is good also to relieve 
pain in the stomach. When the writer was in (Queensland some years ago on a visit 
to a station, the manager Mas found lying in agony with abdominal pains, patiently 
aM’aiting the arrival of the doctor. Knowing of this remedy the writer made a large 
poultice and applied it, with almost iimnediate relief. The leaves are used largely 
in treating wounds in horses in South America.—“The Pastoral Rcvie\v. ” 

Co-operation -What it Means. 

The London C\)-oper{itive Society lias issne<l another edition of the useful 
jiamphlet by Mr. R. (!. Morrison, M.P., entitled “ The Uommonscmse of (k)-operation. ^ ’ 
This edition has a “foreword,’’ written by Mr. Ramsay M.acDonald, who says— 

“ Every wairker should belong to the (Jo-operative Movement. Mr. Morrison 
shows that co-operation is the movement by which tin* workers do without the 
middleman and siijiply for themselves goods that are honest, whilst keeping in their 
own ])oekets profits that would otherwise go to make other peojile rich. Mr. 
Morrison’s arguments are forceful and convincing, and the iiamphlet merits a big 
circulation.” 

What Dairying means to Australia. 

Here are some illuminating Federal figures, compiled otlicially;— 

Dairy farms represent a capital of £125,000,000. 

Annual production, £45,000,000, of which £110,000,000 is for milk jiroducts. 
C’aiiital outlay of dairy factories, £4,250,000. 

Dairy factory jiroduction, £211,000,<JOO per annum. 

Two thirds of the production is consumed locally, and one-third exjmrted. 

On dairy farms 143,7H5 people are emidoyed. 

In dairy factories 5,820 ])eople are employid. 

The dependents of those employed in the dairying industry number 500,000. 
Directly and indirectly, at least 1,000,000 [)eople in Australia, or one-sixth of 
our total population, .are deiiendont upon the dairying industry. 


Mammitis. 

The Minister for Agriculture and Stock (Mr. W. Forgaii Smith) has announced 
that numerous iiujiiiries had b(*en received by the Department from dairy farmers 
relative to t\w efficiacy of vaccine as a preventive or cnrati\e agent for infectious 
mammitis. He ha<l referred the impiirir's upon this matter to the Uhief Veterinary 
Officer of the Department, Major A, H. (Jory, M.R.(J.V.S., and he has submitted the 
following informative ])articularH concerning this rliscast': — 

For several years past it has been recognised that the bv'st treatment for this 
disease is the use of a vaccine. The vaccine usually contains two organisms—viz., 
Staphyococci jind Streptococci, two common pus organisms, but the vaccine is made 
from various strains of these organisms. A vacciiu' is prei)ared and kept in stock 
at the Stock Experiment Station, Yeerongpilly, as also are other ])ro])rietary stock 
vaccines on the market. It a|)pears useless to iiioculate against this disease until 
animals are affected. The use of the vaccine in our present stage of knowledge, 
appears more as a curative than a |)reveiitivc, and even then the ordinary stock 
vaccine in many cases is useless, an autogenous vaccine (one jirepared from the 
individual animal) being necessary to bring about the desired result. 

Proprietary vaccines on the market have been bacteriologically (*xamined by 
this Department, and found to be sterile preparations, conse(|uently they can do no 
harm, and the operation is so simple that any person of ordinary intelligence can 
carry it out. Thousands of dairy herds will never be affe'cte«l w’ith this disease,, 
consequently vaccination is useless. If they should be treated the vaccine will be 
wrongly credited as being a preventive. 

Inquiries have been made from other countries and the various States of the 
Commonwealth, but it is not recognised that the stock vacciues on the market are 
of any scientific value as preventives. 

One Australian journal sums up the use of proprietary preparations as fol¬ 
low’s:—“In the meantime farmers will be well advised to exerdre great caution in 
aeceptiiig interested statements and spending money on the vaccination of their 
cows. There is great risk in resting under a false sense of security, and thereby 
neglecting ordinary preventive measures.” 
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Great Ideals. 

^' Tlie great ideals of the old world indissolubly linked with the primitive record 

of Christianity, are preserved for us in letters of gold, in language that escapes all 

change; they stand behind and l>eyond our local habits, and our local forms of creed. 
To them all the peoples of the civilised world look back; and by them the nations 
of the future may be inspired and brought nearer to each other. Let us not think 
lightly, then, of tiie old high road which the course of European education still leaves 
open before every new age. Let us see to it that our successors may have the 

privilege that has been given to us, of hearing the great voices of that older time 

speak in their own accents across the silent years, of being quickened by them to 
know the gold from the dross, of learning from them what is simple, what is high, 
what is human, what is true. 

‘“Captains and conquerors leave a little dust, 

And kings a dubious legend of their reign; 
jH The swords of (Aesar, they are less than rust: 

The poet doth remain. ’ ’' 

—I’rofessor Conway. 


Glass-Lined Tanks for Milk Cartlage. 

Anything that can be done to luiniiuiHC the handling of milk is welcomed. 
I’rogress is being made in this direction in England, and it is now announced that 
by means of the new glass-lined tanks for rail transj)ortation introduced by Wilts 
United Dairies, in conjunction with the Ijondon, Midland, and Southern and the 
Great Western Railways, milk will Ik* brought from the creamery in Wiltshire to the 
combine’s depot in London without it once being seen, let alone touched, until it is 
safely bottled, at the rate of 21,000 an hour, after ])asteurisation. 

The railways have introduced special facilities in the past for dealing with the 
iiiilk traftic. “Milk only’’ trains are run, and sidings, vans, and docks have been 
built. Now' the tanks have arrived. 

These tanks are eonstructed of steel and lined throughout with glass enamel, 
which is unatVected by the action of milk, and harmless to the milk itself. Glass is 
the easiest material in the w'orld to keep clean and sterile. 

The service marks the greatest advance in the rail transport of milk ever intro¬ 
duced into the country. Over 280,000,000 gallons of milk are conveyed annually by 
British railw^ays, and a train 2,333 miles long would be required to haul this amount 
under tho churn system. Where the tanks are used, chums are entirely done away 
with, and the train in this case would measure only 680 miles, a saving of 70 per cent. 
A like percentage is saved in dead-weight haulage. On three vanloads of churns this 
is 80 tons, and on one tank, which conveys the same quantity of milk, 22 tons. One 
tank holding 3,000 gallons of milk has a much smaller bulk than 300 churns, each 
holding ten gallons. 

Not the least important factor about the tank method is the cool and even 
temperature at which it is jiossible to transport milk. This is maintained with never 
more than an increase of one degree on the hottest day by means of cork and steel 
insulation at 38 degrees, at which temperature bacterial growth is impossible. The 
insulation cousists of a 2-inch thickness of cork, protected by thin steel. 

On arrival at Willesden the milk is unloaded frmn the tanks at the rate of 150 
gallons a minnte. Tins is accomplished by means of compressed air, all of which is 
filtered. 

Special attention has been given to the design of the fittings on the tanks, so 
that they may be easily dismantled for sterilisation. With the old method, every 
churn and its lid were thoroughly washed and sterilised at the end of every journey, 
and this iinolved loss of time, labour, and expense. The tanks can be simply and 
thoroughly cleaned by one man. The fittings include, beside one milk inlet and two 
milk outlets, a stream or air inlet and a manhole to facilitate inspection. 

The first cleansing process consists of rinsing with cold waiter, after which the 
glass ^urfaee of the tanks is thoroughly scrubbed. This is where the man clambers 
in. Binsing with hot water follows, and finally comes sterilisation with steam at a 
pressure of 30 lb. to the square inch. Should the pressure exceed that figure there 
IS a safety valve. 

As with the churns, cleansing and sterilisation are done at the end of every 
jQurne^, 
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Tb® and tbe Qarden. 

OUR BABIES. 

(From Notis issurd hy the Queciisland Baby Clinics.) 

ITiidor this heading it is proposed to issue ii series of short arthdes dealing with 
the w’^elfare and care of Labies, in the Iiojh' of inereasing their health and hapj)ine8s 
and decreasing the number of unnecessary deaths among them. 

Tour Important Points. 

When a mother tliinks of weaning her baby there are four points which she should 
take into consideration— 

(1) The age of the child; , 

(2) The time of the year; ^ 

(J) The time required for w(‘aning; 

(4) The method of doing it. 

The Age of the Child. 

The best tinn* to wean baby is l)etween the age of nine and twelve months. TTp 
to that time his sob* food should have been his mother’s milk and, unless for urgent 
reasons, baby should never be weaiUHl l)ei‘ore that. The younger the baby is the 
grt'aler are tin* risks that attend the jn-ocess. Thus, a baby four or five montlis old is 
much more likely to become upset or ill if weaned than one eight or nine months. If 
baby is less than nine months old when weaned, he should be given a feeding bottle, 
but if ov(‘r that age it is better to teacl» him to drink out of a cup or to use a spoon. 
If baby has been bottle-fed, when wiuining time comes give him his food out of a cup 
insteaci of the bottle at first for one feed only during the day, so accustoming him 
to the chang<\ Then latei’ gi\ (‘ the ciij* for two feeds and the bottle for the remainder 
of the day, and so on. 

8ome mothers think that if they give a l)ottle fy^ed instead of a breast feed in 
baby ’s early months, they will, in tlris way, make weaning easier. This should not 
be done. AVhat they almost always achieve is the unnecessary early weaning of the 
child, for by substituting a bottle feed for a breast feed the mother’s milk will 
diminish. Drinks of boiled water may be given to a young baby from a bottle, l)ut 
a full f('ed should not be given while baby is on the breast. 

The 8(‘cond point is the time of year. Always, if j)ossible, avoid weaning in very 
hot weather. This is sometimes difficult, because Queensland has a long summer. If 
baby must be w’eaned during hot w('ather avoid the worst months. Here the worst 
months are probably not the hottest, l)ut those during which dysentery or summer 
diarrlnea (gastro enteritis, as it is often called) is prevalent. Every summer this 
disease appears and makes many babies ill. It aj)pears early in summer and is at 
its worst in November and December. For this reason these are the most dangerous 
months for weaning baby. If he reaches nine months during this time, postpone 
weaning at least until January, and then go very slowly and carefully. 

Babies kept wholly on the breast until about fifteen or sixteen months old—i.e., 
until the cooler weather comes, are often very difficult to wean. Not infrequently 
they refuse absolutely to take other foods. The older the baby the more difficult ho 
is to wean. 

The third point is the time required for weaning. Unless absolutely unavoidable 
the change from natural to artificial feeding should never be sudden. The mother 
who quite suddenly substitutes the one for the other doubtless does it with good 
intention, but it is an iinkindness to the baby. The change from complete natural 
feeding to complete artificial feeding should never be made in less than two weeks; 
preferably take five or six weeks. 

A Practical Plan. 

The following is a practical jdan for weaning after nine months, Wje will 
assume that the baby has been fed four-hourly—^i.e., at 6 and 10 a.ni., and 2, 6, and 
10 p.m., so getting five feeds daily. 

First Change.—Give baby oat or barley jelly by spoon at "the 10 o’clock feed. 
Begin with 1 tablespoon of the jelly and give 2 or 3 teaspoons of cow’s milk on it. 
Follow this by the usual breast feed and give breast feeds as usual for the remainder 
•of the day. Do this daily for a week and make no other change during that time.’ 
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A crisp crust nuiy be given once or twice daily before feeds throughout the weaning 
period. Give it to hini when he is hungry. About ten minutes before his feed is due^ 
not between feeds. 

Second Cluiuge.—Ornit breast feeding at 10 a.m. Give instead first the oat or 
bailey .jelly, which may be gradually increased to 2 or tablespoons, and follow this, 
by about 6 to 8 oz.—about an ordinary cupful—of milk mixture. Make no further 
ch*ange during this second week. Pure milk should not be given to begin with; it is 
better to commence with alioul 3 parts milk to 1 of water and gradually increase to 
full strengtli. 

Third Change.—Give the breast every eight hours—i.e., at (i a.m., 2 j).m., and 
10 ]).m. Give oat or barley .jelly at 10 a.m. and (5 p.m., followed by the milk, as in 
change 2. Do this daily and make no further change this third w^eek. 

Fourth Change and for the Fourth Week.—Give the breast at 0 in the morning 
and () at night. At the other three feeds give the milk mixture. Give oat or liarley 
jelly at 10 a.m. before bottle, and at 0 p.m. Viefore breast. 

Fifth ChangG and for the Fifth Week.—Give the breast once only—i.e., at the 
6 a.m. feed. Give milk mixture for all other feeds. Oat or barley .jelly before 10 a.m. 
and 0 i).m. feeds. 

Hixth Cliange and for the Hixth Week.— Discontinue giving breast at 6 a.m. 
Give milk only. 

Baby is now entirely w(*aned, and it is x>robable that it has been achieved without 
his realising that any change was being made. 

When Life Habits are Formed. 

After weaning is completed, care is still required to establish the baby on suitable 
food. He should certainly not be allowed to share the family meals, and eat scraps 
of everything. Kernember that at this stage food tastes and liabits are formed which 
may last a lifetime. The following important points should be remembered by the 
mother:— 

1. Teach baby to drink out of a cup at any time Ivetween nine and twelve 
months (if this has not already betm done, and provided he has cut two teeth) and’ 
discontinue bottle feeding. Give the drinks from a cup, first at one feed (say, the 
JO a.m.) then at two feeds in the day, and so on, thus discontinuing bottle feeding 
gradually. 

2. Keep absolutely to regular meal times. Give nothing wdiatever but water and' 
fruit juice between meals. 

3. As baby takes more solid and varied food he needs less milk, but do not lot 
him go without a drink at each meal. A healtli.y baby at this age can usually take 
pure cow’s milk. U{» to eighteen months milk in some form should be his principal 
food. 

4. Introduce all new foods one at a time and a little at a time. Ne\’er mjvke 
sudden changes. It is better to go too slowly than too quickly. 

i). Teach baby to eat each new food that is good for him. Do not let him start 
the l)ad habit of refusing food becau.se he does not like it. If persevered with, babies 
like almost anything that is good for them. They will not want the things which 
are bad for them if they have iieveT tasted them. Do not let them get the taste for 
cake or sW'Cets. 

b. Active exercise for teeth, jaws, and salivary glands is absolutely necessary. 
Baby must be taught to chew, not to bolt his food, and, as times goes on, to take 
more and more of his food in hard form. Henieraber that toast or crusts, with butter 
or dripping and a drink of milk are just as nourishing and better for teeth and 
digestion tlian a basin of bread and milk. 

7. Do not add too much sugar to baby ’s food. It is bad for the teeth and the 
digestion. 

8. Codk all foods thoroughly and serve appetisingly. Add a little salt in 
cooking. 

9. Children should not be continually urged to eat if they are disinclined to do 
so. Uiwler no ordinary circumstances should a child be forced to eat. 

'10. If there is any important article of a simple diet, such as milk, meat, cereals,, 
or vegetables, which a child habitlitilly refuses, this should always be given first at the 
meal, and itll other food withheld until this is eaten, 

11. Always give the most substantial meal in the middle of the day. Never give 
a yoong ehild a meal of meat and regetables before he goes to bed at night. 
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Suitable Foods. 

The following foods may be given to baby between the the end of weaning and 
twelve months:—More cereal .jelly, slowly increasing up to 10 oz. daily. More crisp 
crust and toast; more fruit juice. 

From twelve to fifteen months a considerable increase may be made in the diet, 
always remembering to give new foods one at a time and a little at a time*. 

Give more solid, dry, and hard foodKS, such as crusts, baked bread, and toast, all 
to be taken with a little butter or dripping. Sweet biscuits should not be given. 
They are made from finely ground flour, which form a paste which lodges in the 
crevices of the teeth, where it is liable to set up fermentation and decay. Cereal 
jellies to be continued; towards the end of the time gradually mix some unstrained 
])orridge into the jelly, and as time goes on less and less need be strained. Give 
milk puddings made with well cooked ground rice or smnolina. At this v a little 
egg may be given—|)erhaj)s half a yolk two or three times a week. Graduolly introduce 
a tittle white. Give vegetable milk-broth, chicken broth, or mutton brotii; all lo ) (* 
made with pearl barley or rice and to be well strained. 

Of A'egetables.—Floury potato cooked in skin, spinach, cauliflower, carrot, &c., 
well cooked, rubbed through a fine sieve and served warm witli a little butter or meat 
gravy without fat. 

Fruits.—Pulp of bak(‘d apple or t)ulj) of stewed prunes. Begin with only a. 
teaspoonful and increase very gradually to 1 or 2 tables[>oons. A little milk may 
be giv(‘n with this. Gradually and cautiously some raw^ ripe apple may be given. 

From fifteen to eighteen months, feed on same lines as for previous three months,, 
but give more solid, liard foods, including wholemeal bread and milk puddings made 
with rh e, sago, &c. Give a piece of raw ri[)e apple at the end of each meal. Continue 
training baby to chew thoroughly and avoid giving much soft, mushy food. An egg 
lightly boiled may be given, but not more than three times a week. Liglit fish, 
steamed or boiled, may be given; also chicken, steamed or boiled and either well 
minced or jireferably chewed off the bone. Only a tea spoonful of either fish or 
chicken should be allowed at first, and the quantity very slowly inert^ased. 

All imjiortant point for the mother to remember during this period is that, 
though baby’s first teeth ari* only now' being cut, tlu^ second set of permanent teeth 
are forming in the gums. Their strength and durability depend very largely on the 
foods given and the amount of work done by mouth and jaws at this time. 


THE WOMAN ON THE FARM. 

By A. II.* 

When considering the amount that is written on hibour-saving devices and the 
liome life on a farm generally, one wonders wdiy the farm home is still in such a 
primitive state. 

There is no doubt that tin* farmer’s wife is a very conservative being. She will 
read about wonderful laliour savers, and oeeasionally go to meetings and hear dis¬ 
cussions on improving the home, but she will go steadily on in her old way. I wonder 
how many women owe their ill-health to the washtiib. 

Wash Day in Winter. 

Consider a farm woman’s wash day in the winter. After the usual work of 
getting breakfast, w'ashing dishes, getting the children off to school, tidying up the 
house, &c., she will start her washing, 

She will turn a washing machine for an hour or more, put the wet clothes through 
a wringer which also has to be turned by hand, change the water for rinsing, put the 
clothes through tlie wringer again, then carry a heavy basket of wet clothes outside 
and put them on the line, though she knows they wonT dry, only freeze. It will 
improve the colour of the clothes, so She struggles with frozen sheets and pegs that 
slip out of her hands because they are so cold. 

Surely that is enough w'ork for one little woman; but no, her day is barely 
started. The washing machine has to be emptied and put away, the floor washed and 
the place tidied up, dinner to get and wash up, then the clothes have to be brought 
in and hung up somewhere where they will dry. 


In the Western Producer (W.A.). 
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Farm Woman is Conservative. 

There is a saying that work never kills one, if it did the farm woman would very 
soon be extinct. Let anyone suggest to the farm woman that she send her washing 
to the laundry, she will immediately give many reasons why she could not do that. 
^‘They make the clothes such a bad colour,^' or ^^they tear the clothes so.’' Surely 
her health and looks are more important than sheets and towels. 

I think the farm papers could help more than they do. Pick up any farm paper 
and open at the woman’s page. What does it chiefly write about! “How to can 
vegetables,’^ “How to put down meat,” “ How' to make rag mats in one’s spare 
time. ’ ’ How to make innumerable things wdiich mean never ending work. I w ould 
like to see a page given over occasionally to telling farm women how’ to sit and do 
nothing. 

Pleasure is Great Part Work. 

Even her pleasures are a great part work. If it is a community affair she 
generally has to take some cooking with her; if it is a juivate visit, she will probably 
enjoy a very good meal, and then spend most of the rest of her visit in helping wa.sh 
the dishes. 

A farm home life can be a very hapi)y cosy affair, but very often it is just the 
opposite, and the blame is greatly due to the w'oman. Therc^ is too much of the idea 
that because one is on a farm everything must be made on the farm, and the labour- 
savers of the city are not used enough. 

liearn to Live. 

I w'ould like to impress upon the farm woman not to look askance at the woman 
who sends her w^ashing to the laundry, wiio sometimes buys bread, and wdio, instead 
of spending lovely summer days over a hot stove canning fruit and vegetables, buys 
the stuff from the store, find goes out and enjoys the fresh air and sunshine, and 
feels and is a better w^oman for it. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Now is the time wdien the kitchen garden will richly re])ay all the labour 
bestowed upon it, for it is the month for sowing many kinds of vegetables. If the 
soil is not naturally rich, make it so by a liberal application of stable manure and 
compost. Manure for the garden during summer should be in the liquid form for 
preference. Failing a sufficient supj)ly of this, artificials may be used with good 
results. Dig or plough the ground deeply, and afterwards keep the surface in good 
tilth about the crops. Water early in the morning or late in the evening, and in the 
latter case stir the soil early next day to prevent caking. Mulching with straw, 
leaves, or litter will be of groat benefit as the season becomes hotter. It is a good 
thing to apply a little salt to newly-dug beds. What tlio action of salt is is not 
exactly known, but when it is applied as a top dressing it tends to check rank growth. 
A little is excellent for cabbages, and especially for asparagus, but too much renders 
the soil sterile and causes hardi>an to form. French or kidney beans may now^ be 
sown in all parts of the State. The Lima bean delights in the hottest weather. Sow' 
the dwarf kinds in drills 8 ft. ajiart and 38 in. between the plants, and the climbing 
sorts 6 ft. each way. Sow Guada besins, providing a trellis for it to climb on later. 
Sow cucumbers, melons, marrows, and squash, at once. If they are troubled by the 
red beetle, spray with Paris green or London purple. In cool districts peas and even 
some beetroot may be sown. Set out egg plants in' rows 4 ft. ai)art. Plant out 
tomatoes 3J ft. each w^ay, and train them to a single stem, either on stakes, trellis, 
or wire netting. Plant out rosellas. Sow mustard and cress, spinnach, lettuce, vege¬ 
table marrows, custard marrows, parsnips, carrots, chicory, eschalots, cabbage, 
radishes, kohl-rabi, &c. These wdll all prove satisfactory provided the ground is well 
worked, kept clean, and tliat water, manure, and, where required, shade are provided. 


FIVE REASONS IN FAVOUR OF THE HOME VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

(1) * Fresh vegetables, especially vegetables containing vitamines, are essential 
to good, robust health, and medical men are now advising people to ^^eat more 
vegetables. ” 

(2) The growing of vegetables not only means a saving of money, but educates 
tlw children by inculcating a desire to have their own gardens in later life, and so 
iolp to keep down the costs of living.. 
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(3) A'egetable-growing is not only i\ healthy occupation, but it also i^rovides 
exercise and recreation. In the suburbs it has a tendency to keep young people 
eontented at home, and to trouble less about going to horse races and j)laces ot 
gambling. AVitli country jicople who, ))erhap8, are less in need of exercise, gardening 
is a delightful liobby. 

(4) It enables private gardeners to improve the strains of vegetables bj’’ a 
careful selection of seed, much in the same way that a llockmaster improves his 
sheep; and mucli satisfaction, and not unusually generous reward are to be gained 
from this work. 

(5) The home garden enables the testing out, in a small way, of the newer 
varieties of vegetables, which work is not always imssiljle, or, if it is possible, not 
jiayable with the ju-ofessional or commercial gardener. The amateur gardener will 
find this work both fascinating and health-giving. 


■parnr) J^otes for Septcn)ber. 

With the advent of spring, <*nltivating implements play an important })art in 
farming o[)erations. 

The increased warmth of soil and atmosphere is condnci\’e to the growth of 
weeds of all kinds, ])aitic.ularly on those soils that have only rec(‘h'ed an inditferent 
prejiaralion. 

iVdatoes jdanted during last month will have jnade their appearance above the 
soil, and where doubt exists as to their fret'dom from blight they should bo sprayed 
with either Burgundy or Bordeaux mixture as soon as the young leaves are clear of 
the soil surface. 

Land which has received careful initial cultivation and has a sufficieJicy of sub¬ 
surface moisture to permit of a satisfactory germination of seeds may be sowui with 
maize, millets, jianicum, sorghums, melons, jauupkins, eowpeas, broom millets, and 
croj)8 of a like natme provided, of course, that the areas sown are not usually 
subjected to late frosts. 

Rhode's grass may be sown now over well-prepared surfaces of recently cleared 
forest hnids or where early scrub l)uriis have been obtained, and the seed: is sown 
subsequent to showers. More* ra])id growths, however, are usually obtainable on 
areas dealt with, say, a month later. 

In connection w ith the sowing of Rhod(\s grass, farmers are reminded that tliey 
have tlie I’nre Seeds Act for their protection, and in Rhodes grass, j)erhaps more 
than any other grass, it is necessary that seed of good germination only should be 
sown. A sample forwarded to the Department of Agriculture will elicit the informa¬ 
tion free of cost as to whether it is worth sowing or not. 

AVhere the conditions of rainfall are suited to its growth, paspalum may be sown 
this month. 

The spring maize crop, always a risky one, requires to be sown on land which 
has received good initial cultivation and has reserves of soil moisture. Check-row 
seeding in this crop is to be recommended, permitting as it does right-angled av ’, 
diagonal cultivation by liorse iinplcments, minimising the amount of weed Sfrow';^ 
and at the same time obtaining a soil mulch that will, with the aid of light showers, 
assist to tide the plant over its critical period of “ tasselling. ” 

Althongh cotton may V)e sown this month, it usually stands a better chance if 
deferred until October. The harvesting of cotton during the normal rainy season 
is, if possible, to be avoided. 

The sowing of intermediate crops prior to the preparation of land for lucerne 
sowing should be carried out in order that early and thorough Cultivation can take 
place prior to the aiiiiimn sowing. 

The following subsidiary crops may be sown during the month:—Tobacco and 
peanuts; plant sweet potatoes, arrowroot, sugar-cane, and cow rnie (preferably the 
^O-stalked variety), and in those districts suited to their production yams and ginger. 
Plant out coffee. 
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Orchard ^otes for Septein()ber. 

THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

September is a busy month for the fruitgrowers in the coastal dLstriets of this 
State, as tlie returns to l)e oi)taine<l from the orchards, vineyards, and plantations 
depend very largely on the trees, vines, and other fruits getting a< good start now. 

In the case of citrus orchards—especially in the southern half of the State—it is 
certainly the most important month in the year, as the croj) of fruit to be harvested 
during the following autumn and winter depends not only on the trees blossoming 
well but, what is of much more importance, that the blossoms mature pro|)erly and 
set a good' crop of fruit. 

This can only be brought about by keeping the trees healthy and in vigorous 
growth, as, if the trees arc not in this condition, they do not possess the necessary 
strengtli to set their f ruit, even though they may blossom profusely. The maintenance 
of the trees in a state of vigorous growth demamls—first, that there is an adequate 
supply of moisture in the soil for the requirements of the tree; and, secondly, that 
there is an adequate supply of the essential plant-foods available in the soil. 

With respect to the sui)ply of moisture in the soil, this can only be spired by 
deep and systematic cultivation, except in seasons of good rainfall or wlffere there 
is a supply of water for irrigation. As a rule, September is a more or less dry 
month, and when it is dry there is little chance of securing a good crop of fruit 
from a neglected orchard. 

If the advice that was given in the Notes for August regarding the conservation 
of moisture in the soil has b(‘en carried out, all that i*s necessary is to keej) the soil 
stirred frequently, so as to prevent the loss of moisture by surface evaporation. If 
the advice has be('n ignored, then no time should be lost, but the soil should l)e 
brought into a state of good tilth as quickly as possible. 

Where there is a supply of water available for irrigation, the tro'es should 
receive a thorough soaking if they require it. Don’t w'ait till the trees show signs of 
distress, but see that they are 8U})plied with an adequate supply of moisture during 
the flowering and setting periods. 

It is probable tluit one of the chief causes why navel oranges are frequently shy 
bearers in the coastal districts is that the trees, though they produce a heavy crop 
of blossoms, are unable to set their fruit, owing to a lack of sufficient moisture in 
the soil at that time, as during seasons when there is a good rainfall and the trees 
are in vigorous growth, or wliere they are grown by irrigation, as a rule they bear 
much better crops'. The importance of maintjxining a good supply of moisture in the 
soil is thus recognised in the case of this ])articular variety of citrus fruih 

When tile trees show the want of sufficient plant-food—a condition that is easily 
known by the colour of the foliage and their weakly growth—the orchard should be 
manured with a quick-acting, complete manure, such as a mixture of superjihosphate, 
sulphate of ammonia, and sulphate of potash, the plant-foods which are soluble in 
the water contained in the soil and are thus readily taken up by the feeding roots. 

Although the above has been written mainly in respect to citrus orchards, it 
applies equally well to those in which other fruit trees are grown. Where the land 
has been prepared for bananas, planting should take place during the month. If the 
plantation is to be niiixle on old land, then the soil should have been deeply ploughed 
and subsoiled and brought into a state of perfect tilth prior to planting. It should 
also receive a good dressing of a comideto manure, so as to provide an ample supply 
of available plant-food. In the case of new land, which has, as a rule, been scrub 
that has been recently fallen and burnt off, the first operation is to dig the holes 
for the suokers at about 12 ft. apart each way. Good holes should be dug, and they 
should be deep enough to permit the top of the bulb or corm of the sucker to be 6 in. 
below the surface of the ground, 

. . Air ' 

Take great care in the selection of the suckers, and see that they are free from 
beetle borers or other diseases. ' 

As a frecaution it is advisable to cut off all old roots and to dip the conns for 
two hours in a solution of corrosive sublimate, made by dissolving 1 oz. of this 
substane?! in 6 gallons of water. 
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GIVE YOUR CHICKENS A 

- COMPLETE FOOD - 

We are experts in preparing every kind of Poultry 
Food, and offer a Special Chicken Mixture composed 
of grain, which will produce feathers, and give your 
Chicks a strong, healthy body full of vitality. 

Send for Price Liet 

The Spice Mill 


20 DUNCAN STREET, THE VAL.LEY, BRISBANE 



J. Jackson & Co. (Produce and Seeds) Ltd. 

Farm Produce Auctioneers, Agricultural Seedsmen 
266 Roma Street - - - Brisbane 

SEED POTATOES.—Stocks always best during July. 

FULL RANGE of all approved Varieties on hand. 

We specially recommend the following:—Tasmanian 
Satisfaction, Brownells, Carmens, Up-'tO'dates, Factors. 

JprJUfe ti»l9 fre* Open appHcaiiPn cC® ’Phones Centival 5890 (8 llnes^ 
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In old banana plantations keep the ground well worked and free from weeds 
and remove all superfluous suckers. 

When necessary manure—using a complete fertiliser rich in potash, nitrogen, 
and phosphoric acid, such as a mixture of meatworks manure and sulphate of potash 
—1 of the former to 1 of the latter. 

Pineaj)ples can also be planted now. The ground should be thoroughly prepared 
—viz., brought into a stsite of perfect tilth to a depth of at least 1 ft., more if 
possible—not scratched, as frequently happens; and when the soil requires feeding, 
it should be manured with a coin|>let(* manure, which should, however, contain no 
superphosphate. 

Old plantations should be ke])t in a good state of tilth and be manured with 
a C(>m|)li‘te fertiliser in which the phosphoric acid is in the form of bones, basic 
phosjihate, or finely ground phosphatic rock, but on no account as superphosphate. 

The pruning of custard apples should be carried out during the month, leaving 
the work, however, as late in the season as possible, as it is not advisable to 
tmcourage an early growth, which often means a production of infertile flowers. 
If the weatlier conditioiiH are favourable passion vines can also 1)0 ])runed now, as 
if cut back hard they will make new growth that will bear, an autumn crop of fruit 
instead of one ripening during the summer. 

Gra])e vines will require careful attention from the time the buds start, and 
they should be regularly and systematically spraye<l with Bordeaux mixture from 
then till the time the fruit is ready to colour, in order to prevent loss by downy 
mildew or anthracnose. 

Where leaf-eating beetles, cat(‘rpillars, or otlu*r insecds are present, the trees or 
]>lants on which they are feeding should be sprayed with arsenate of lead. All 
fruit-fly infested fruit must be gathered and destroyed and on no account be allowed 
to lie al)OUt on the ground, as, if the fly is allowed to breed unchecked at this time 
of the year, there is very little chance of keeping it in check later in the season. 


THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

Where not already (uunpleted, the winter spraying with lime-sulphur should be 
finished as early in the month as possible. Black aphis should be fought wherever it 
makes its appearance by spraying with a tobacco wash, such as black-leaf forty, a» 
if these very destructive inseets are kept well in hand the young growth of flowers, 
leaves, wood, and fruit will have a chance to develop. Woolly a})his should also be 
systematically fouglit wherever ])resent, as once the trees are in loaf it is much 
more difficult to treat. 

The working over of undesirable varieties of fruit trees can be continued. The 
pruning of grape vines should be done during the month, delaying the work as long as 
it is safe to do so, as the later the vines are primed the lesp chance there is of their 
young growth being killed by late frosts. Keep the orchards well worked and free 
from weeds of all kinds, as the latter not only deplete the soil of moisture but also 
act as a harbour for many serious })ests, such as the Rutherglcn bug. 

Grape vines should be swabbed with the sulphuric acid solution, mentioiUMl in 
the Notes for August, when the buds begin to swell and just before they burst, as 
a protection against black spot and downy mildew. 

New vineyards can be set out, and, in order to destroy any fungus sj)ores that 
may be attached to the cuttings, it is a good plan to dip them in Bordeaux mixture 
before ])lanting. The land for vines should be well and deeply worked, and the 
cutting should b(‘ planted with one eye only aut of the ground and one eye at or 
near the surface of the ground. 

In the. warmer parts which are suitable for the growth of citrus fruits, tlie land 
must l)e kept well cultivated, and if the trees need irrigating they should, be given 
a good soaking, to be follow(?d by cultivation as soon as the land will cany a hosse 
without packing. 

In these parts fniit fly should be systematically fouglit, as it will probably 
make its appearance in late citrus fruits and loquats; and if tlds crop of flies is 
destroyed, there will be every chance of the early crops of plums, peaches, and 
apricots escaping without much loss. 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

Times Computed by D. EGLINTON, F.R.A.8., and A. 0. EGLINTON. 


times of sunrise, sunset, and 

MOONBISE. 

AT WAHWICK. 

MOON RISE. 



August, 

September, 

Aug., 

Sepn, 


1928. 

1928. 

1928. 

1928. 

Date. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

Rises. 

Rises. 






p.m. 

p.m. 

1 

0.35 

6.21 

6.7 

6.30 

4.50 

6.46 

2 

6.34 

6.22 

0 6 

6.37 

5.50 

7.46 

3 

6.34 

6.22 

0.5 

5.37 

0.52 

8.49 

4 

6.33 

6.23 

6.4 

6.38 

7.63 

9.64 

5 

6.33 

6.23 

6.2 

6.38 

8.55 

10.69 







a.m. 

« 

6.32 

6.23 

6.1 

5.39 

9.65 


7 

6.31 

5 24 

6.0 

6.40 

10.57 

12.8 

8 

631 

5.24 

5.59 

5.40 

11.59 

1.24 

9 

6.30 

6.24 

5.58 

5.41 

a.m. 

2.26 

10 

6.29 

5.25 

6.57 

5.41 

1.7 

3.24 

11 

6.28 

6.26 

5.66 

5.42 

2.16 

4-6 

12 

6.27 

6.27 

5.54 

5.43 

8.19 

447 

13 

6.26 

6.28 

6.63 

5.43 

4.22 

5 29 

14 

6.2.5 

6.29 

5.52 

6.44 

6.20 

6.3 

15 

6.25 

5.29 

5 61 

6.44 

6.12 

1 6.86 

16 

6.24 

6.80 

6.60 

5.45 

6.53 

! 7.6 

17 

6 23 

6.30 

6.48 

5.45 

7.35 

7.35 

18 

6.22 

6.31 

5.47 

5.46 

8.6 

8.5 

19 

6.21 

5.31 

646 

5.46 

8.36 

8.39 

20 

6.21 

6.31 

5.45 

6.46 

9.6 

9.14 

21 

6.20 

6.32 

6.44 

6.47 

9.37 

9.54 

22 

6.20 

5.32 

5.43 

5.47 

10.10 

! 10.40 

23 1 

6.19 1 

5.32 

5.42 

6.47 

10.42 

11.30 

^4 

6.18 

6.32 

5.41 

6.47 

11,19 

12.23 






noon 

p.m. 

25 

6.16 

5.83 

6.40 

5.48 

12.0 

1.20 






p.m. 1 


•26 

6.14 

6.33 

6.88 

6.48 

12.49 I 

2 23 

27 

6.13 

5.34 

6.37 

5.48 

1.42; 

3.26 

28 1 

6.11 

5.34 

5.36 

6.49 

2.38 

4.28 

29 1 

6.10 

5.35 

5.35 

5.49 

3.38 : 

6,30 

80 1 

6.9 

6.35 

6.34 

5.60 

4 40l 

6.35 

.31 I 

6*7 

6..36 



6.43 1 



Phases of the Moon, Ocoultations, Ac. 


ThB tlmM jtate^ ar«. for Queensland, New South 
Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania. 

2 Aug. O Full Moon 1 30 a.m. 

9 „ 1> Last Q.uarter 3 24 a.m. 

15 „ 9 New Moon 11 49 p.m. 

21 „ C First Quarter 6 21 p.m. 

81 „ O Full Moon 12 34 p.m. 

Perigee, 11th August, at 2.54 a.m. 

Apogee, 23rd August, at 4.42 a.m. 

The apparent conjunction of Venus an I Neptune 
on the 10th, at 1 p.m., will only be of interest on 
account of the enormous distance, 2,724 million 
miles, which separates the orbits of these planets. 

The conjunction of Mercury and tlie Moon on the 
15th will be unobservable as the Moon will not rise 
till well into daylight, 13 minutes before the sun. 

On the 16th Mercury will be in superior conjunc¬ 
tion with the Sun, and Neptune on the 22nd. 

On the 19th Neptune will be in conjunction with 
Regulus. 

Beta St'orplis will be o:7cultMl soon after 11 p.m. 
on the 23rd, at Brisbane, Toowoomba and Warwick. 

The conjunction of Saturn with the Moon at 

9 p.m. on the 24th will be an interesting sp(*ctacie 
well above the south-western horizon, the Moon 
being a littlo more than imlf full and Saturn 2 
degrees to the nort h. 

The occultafon of Epsilon Caprlcorni on the 30th 
will be visible throughout Queensland occurring 
shortly before 4.20 a.m., at Brisbane, Toow’oornba, 
Warwick, and other places in Southern Queensland, 
but earlier at inorej northern stations. 

The Southern -Cross during tliis month will be 
seen only in positions west of the southern meridian, 
reaching the prone position when most westerly at 

10 p.m. In the beginning of the month, »ni at S 
p.m. at the end. 


7 Sept. 3) Last Quarter 8 35 o.m. 


14 „ 

0 New Moon 

ll 21 a.m. 

22 

C First Quarter 

12 58 p.m. 

30 „ 

O Full Moon 

10 42 p.m. 


Perigee, 5th September, at 3 18 a.m. 
Apogee, 12th September, at midday. 


The occultatlon of Jupiter by the Moon on tlie 
evening of the 4th, soon after half-past 10 in 
Southern Queensland, should be an interesting 
spectacle at Brisbane, Toowoomba, and Warwick, 
where the planet and the Moon will be sufficiently 
high above the eastern horizon to be fairly well 
ol)servable. 

When the gibbons Moon rises a little before 
10 p m. on the 4th, rather more than tw^elve degrcfvs 
north of the east point on the horizon, the big 
planet Jnpitor will be, apparently, very close to its 
north-eastern edge, the nearness increasing until the 
occultatlon takes i)lace. It will he interestffig to 
many observers to notice on the evening before, at 
10 p.m., that the Moon will be almost 15 degrees 
(roughly speaking) above and to the west of Jupiter, 
a distance measured by the Southern Cross of nearly 
two and a-half times its length. 


For places west of Warwick and nearly in the same latitude, 28 degrees 12 minutes S., 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to the 
times given above for Warwick; at Goondiwindl, add 8 minutes; at St. George, 14 minutes; 
•At CuniigiMUUk. 25 minutes; at Thargomindah, 33 minutes; and at Oontoo, 43 minutes. 

The tnoonllgbt nights for each month can best be ascertained by noticing the dates when 
the tpoon will be In the first quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon will rise 
sqmi^wiiat about the time the sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all through the night^; 

at the first quarter the moon rises somewhere about six hours before the sun sets, and 
It ti MKKihMEht only till about mtdnif;ht. After full moon it wlirbe later each evening before 
firhen lu the last quarter It will not generally rise till after midnight. 

It he remembered that the times referred to are only roughly approximate, as the 
telatlve positions of the sun and moon vary considerably. 

[All .the particulars on this page were computed for this Journal, and should not be 
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0^cn( and Comment. 

Science and Agriculture -The Press as an Educational Influence . 

T he iiiifKirtoiH'o of the PresH os an tnluoational infiueiico, and the wisdom of 
enoouragiiijj tlie ajiplieatioii of seienee as an aid in tlie solution of agrieultural 
pioblenis, were tlie main i)oints of the opening address of the Premier, Mr. W, 
MeC’ormack, at the reeent annual eonferenee of the Queensland Country Press. 
It w'as a very fine thing, he said, to have eountry newspapers to give expression to 
loeal opinion and to advance the interests of the districts in which they circulated. 
The Press had an important function to perform in the social affairs of the coni- 
inunity, jierhaps more important than those in control sonitdimes realised. As a 
medium of education the Press had a far greater duty and responsibility than many 
other businesses. Those first entering upon the newspaper business were often prone 
to forget that there was a side other than the business side. Too much attention 
to the profit-making side of newspaper work could cause much degradation of 
modern tiiought, and newspapers, run merely to make money, could do an immense 
amount of damage generally. 

The difficulties of pressmen, added the Premier, were many and varied. He 
thought, however, tliat a very real need for a better knowledge of economic problems 
of tlie world^ and of Australia, existed. There never had been a time when there 
was greater need for agricultural development on scientific lines, -^nd, consequently, 
one of the greatest functions of the Press in country districts was to educate tbe 
people in the application of science to agricultural production. They had been 
fortunate recently to secure the visit to Australia of men of great reputation in the 

14 
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scientific world, wlio had pointed out the iirgent need for agricultural research. They 
had reason to be proud of the Country Press in Queensland—there wore some very 
fine provincial papers. 

Mr. McCornmck hoped that the Country Press would do more “boosting” of 
Queensland and its ])roductH. Queensland had much tn be proud of in its groat 
record of developed wealth and of the progress and energy of its peojde. 


New Agricultural Legislation—Farm Produce Disposal. 

T WO important amending measures, included in the sessional programme, have 
already been subniitted to Parliament by tlie Minister of Agriculture and 
Stock, Mr. W. Forgan Smith. The first of these is a Bill to amend the Farm Produce 
Agents Act, and in the course of his second reading speech on the measure, Mr. 
Forgan Smith said that it had Vieen found necessary as the result of further exjieri- 
ence and the development of agricultural policy generally. The principal Act was 
passed in 1917, and its underlying principle was the supervision of farm produce 
agents in their dealings with farmers. Owing to the develo})ment of modern methods 
of organisation it had been found necessary by Parliaments all over Australia to 
make certain rules and regulations governing certain forms of trading. 

This Bill would not, he explained, apply to the jmrchasers of produce, but only 
to agents for its sale. A farm produce agent was defined as—“Any person who acts 
as agent, broker, or factor for the sale of any of the produce defined in the Act. ” 

The Bill provides for the payment of the proceeds of ]>roduce disposal within 
thirty days of sale, and also for other forms of business ])rotection to the farmer. 

Provision is also made for the prevention of wanton waste of farm ])rodiice in 
a marketable condition, and the amending measure contains many other general 
improvements on the principal Act. “It is intended to give further protection to 
farmers against illegal or wrong practices by certain traders in the community,’^ 
said the Minister. “It will be welcomed by all those engaged in the imbistry, the 
ma.jority of whom are carrying on business properly, and doing all the tilings that 
are iirovided for by this measure.” 

In the course of his reply at the conclusion of the debate on the Bill, Mr. Forgan 
Smith said that there w'as nothing in the m*w legislation that would l.»e damaging 
in any degree to the legitimate trader. It said i)rimarily that the farmer should lie 
informed of the price at which his goods were sold, and that within a given time 
he should receive the amount realised, less the usual expenses. “Anyone wdio knows 
anything at all about business economics,” said the Minister in conclusion, “realises 
that the best results are obtained by a large volume of production and quick returns. 
The greater the volume of jiroductioii the less the average cost of i)roductiou and the 
cost of sales become. . . . We are not comi>elling the farmer to send his produce 

to market; but we are providing a penalty for anyone who, in order to rig the 
markets, wilfully destroys produce of a valuable character and fit for human con¬ 
sumption. That does not affect produce that may lie condemned by the Department 
of Agriculture or the Department of Public Health; but it prevents individuals 
working on behalf of speculators in produce creating an artificial scarcity, which is 
not to the benefit of anyone. The Bill is a protection to the fanner ; it ensnres for 
him a jiroper account of his transactions, and those engaged in the industry, the 
majority of i^hom are carrying on their business legitimately, will not be einliarrassed 
in any manner of means by this measure. ^ ^ 

ftock Foods . 

T he other new measure introduced by Mr. Forgan Smith was the Stock Foods 
AHi^adineiit Bill, and on its second reading he said, inter alia, that its main aim 
was to bring about an improvement in the quality of mineral foods and stock licks, 
^^wbich in future would be recognised as stock foods. It provided for the labelling 
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of stock licks or mineral food, setting out the initure and quantities of the contents 
of the respective containers, with the object of enalding the fanner to make himself 
acquainted with tlie quality of the commodity he is using. 

In discussing the sul)Ject with Dr. Orr, of the Rowett Institute, Alxudeen, and 
8ir Arnold Tlieiler recently, tlie Alinister was im])r(‘ssed by those scientists w^ith 
the importance of stock foods to the pastoral industry of Qiu'ensland and the 
necessity for the efTective regulation and activ’e encouragement of their use. 

Tn nearly evciy country attention had been directed dui'ing the last three years 
to stock licks, or mixed mineral foods recommended by the sellers for the purpose of 
sujjplying animals with the constituents that are wholly or partly lacking in their 
ordinary food. 

The Federal Pastoral Advisory Committee liad also dealt with this matter, and 
he (pioted the following passage from its re]»ort as presented to the Federal 
Parliament: — 

‘^The (juestion of sheej) licks is one of considerable importance. Evidence goes 
to show that certain licks are of great assistance in helping sheep to maintain their 
condition in dry periods. This is a matter that should be imestigated by the 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. It could be ascertained what ingredi¬ 
ents and their percentages are most suitable for each district. Evidence goes to 
show that there are many licks sold, and some are of doubtful value. The Queens¬ 
land Government has set a good example by providing in ^ The Stock Food Act of 
1919’ that, in respect of stock foods and fertilisers, an analysis of the contents shall 
b(^ declared upon the lal)el of the container, and details are furnished in the annual 
rej)ort of the dej)artment. It is recommended that the other State Governments 
should pass an Act on similar lines, requiring full particulars to be disclosed of the 
ingredients of stock licks and stock foods.' ’ 

The Bill befoK* the House had the supj>ort 'of graziers and stockowners^ 
associations who liad discussed this matter with him. Everyone w'ould recognise 
that this w'as a matter of considerable importance to the pa.storal industry, particu¬ 
larly in Queensland, and to stock-raising generally. 


The Meat Industry Hall - A Lesson in Efficiency and Quality . 

V ISITING meat ex})erts, who saw the display in tlie Aleat Industry Hall at the 
Brisbane ^>how, declared it to be the finest exhibition of its kind they had 
seen, and they were familiar with the great meat show’s in the Argentine and at 
the 8mithfudd Market in London. The exhibit wais beyond doubt the most compre¬ 
hensive single industry display in the 8how'. It taught a great lesson in efficiency, 
educated the puldic in the appreciation of the true value of meat, of the characteris¬ 
tics of diff(*rent cattle l»reeds, the conformation of the modern beef steer, tin" 
necessity for herd improvement, and the entire elimination of waste. The producer 
learnt wliat could be done by better breeding, and the consumer the merits of 
different meats. Joints, and “cuts.Every exhibit in the Hall w^as an object lesson 
of the wonderful value of the grazing industry in Queensland, and its still greater 
possibilities, if developed and controlled by modern ideas and practice. One section 
W’as set apart for a display of the subsidiaiy industries that maintained it. 
An extensive range of stock foods, fertilisers, and other by-products were 
impressively arrayed. Figures were quoted to inform the visitor of the improve¬ 
ment that has l)ecn made in the nutritive quality of stock foods through the 
application of scientific principles and discoveries. The question of suitable ratibus 
for stock was also made clear. Generally there was not a phase of the great stock- 
raising industry and of the great secondary industries cf which it is the base, that 
was not presented in a simple, attractive, and impressive way. It was one of the 
most popular features of the whole Show, a striking lesson in quality of products, 
and efficiency in production, manufacturing, and organisation. Moreover, and this 
is the strongest point of all, it was made in Australia. 
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Bureau of G’^cpcrJinocnt gfaHonS. 


CANE DISEASES. 

The following report A uguaty 1928), has been received from the Pathologist to the 

Bureau of Sugar Experinvent Stations {Mr. A. F. Bell) :— 

DISEASE SURVEY OF THE BEENLEIGH DISTRICT. 

In 1926, one of the field officers of the, Biircfni reiiorted the jiresence of Fiji 
disease on several farms in tlie Beenleigh district, this tieing our first record of the 
disease having become established in Queensland. This was a very serious discovery, 
:ni<l since that time periodic visits have lieen made to the district by the members 
of the staff of the Division of Pathology. Practically every farm has* been carefully 
inspected and methods for the control of the various diseases found have been 
outlined. In the two years under review, the improvement in the dis(‘a8e situation 
is most notieealile, and it is no exaggeration to say that with 100 per cent, 
co-operation on the jiart of the farmers, the district will be fre«fc from serious 
diseases within a very few years. The efforts of the farmers to bring disease under 
control has been very satisfactory uj) to the iiresent time, with the exception of 
the Eagleby district, which is in a liad condition, the farmers not taking active 
steps to bring about their own salvation. This is a district of small mixed farms, 
the cane often being inter-jdanted with fields of corn and sorghums, and, owing 
to the swampy nature of much of the land, tlie headlands and fields are usuallv 
over-run with weeds and grasses. These conditions are ideal for the harliouring of 
the insects which spread Mosaic disease, and which are suspected of spreading Fiji 
^iisease. Consecpiently the si)read of these two diseases is so rapid that it apjiears 
that the Eagleby farmers can get control only by planting resistant v.arieties, and 
for this reason the planting of I). 1135 must bo abandoned. Every field of this 
variety is more or less heavily infected with Fiji disease, and/or Mosaic, making 
seed selection im[>racticable. Once the serious diseases have been eradicated, or 
practically so, then the farmers can return to 1). 1135 if they should so desire. 

The major diseases present in the Beenleigh district are Fiji disease, gumming, 
and Mosaic; there are also some very minor leaf s})ot8, and some indications of root 
disease, but the latter would probably disappear if the land were in any way well 
<lrained. The lack of good drainage is one of the main factors operating against 
the production of high tonnages, and will, no doubt, be the limiting factor in all 
but very dry years. Owing to the contour of the ('ountry it would be necessary for a 
large drainage scheme to be undertaken on a co-oj»erative‘basis or by tlH‘ Government. 


Fiji Disease. 

At the time of the first inspection of the district, in Januarv, 1927, it was 
found that approximately 10 x>er cent, of the cane throughout the whole district 
Was infected with Fiji disease and the losses were estimateil at some 8 to 10 per 
cent. Further inspections were made in Jamiary-February, May, and July of this 
year, and it is now considered that the infection is less than 2 per cent. Since 
there has been very little reduction in the percentage infection in the Eagleby 
district it is evident that the control measures have been practised in the Alberton 
Norwell, and Pimpama Island districts. In January, 1927, a little over 60 i)er cent’ 
of the farms visited were found to be infected with the disease, while this number 
has not been materiany reduced this year; nevertheless, the amount of disease on 
each farm has been greatly reduced. 


Fiji disease is still the most common disease and the one responsible for most 
damage in this! district. The symptoms are too well known to need repeating here 
but a copy of a circular giving a full deseriidiou of the disease will be forwarded 
on request to any one desirous of obfciining such. A strict watch for the disease 
should be maintained at all times and any diseased plants should be pulled out 
immediately they are discovered; when this disease is allowed to get the upper 
hand the results are disastrous. D. 4135, Purple Top (N.G. 64), and Green Baruma 
are found to he badly diseased wherever they are grown, qiid they should not be 
P|ant«d a,gaiii until the disease has been practically eradicated. By far the most 
'ret^ant canes arc Q. 813 and H.Q. 285 (Milton), and the x>la)iting of these varieties 
favoured by the Bureau. 
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Mosaic Disease. 

Mosaic <lisca8c continues to be generally distributed tliroiigliout the area, but 
serious damage is confined to the eastern end of Eagleby. In the Pimimma Island 
and Norwell districts, this disease is found wherever Green Baruina is grown, and 
it is desirable that this variety should be discarded. In all other varieties control 
can readily be obtained by avoiding Mosaic-infected stools when cutting seed, 
uprooting of all dist'ased stools in the young cane, and keejiing the fields clean. 
Mosaic is spread by an ai)hid which does not attack cane naturally but prefers corn 
and a number of related grasses; avoid growing these near cane and the spread of 
Mosaic will usually be avoided, in parts of Eagleby the percentage of infection 
is too high to permit of satisfactory seed selection on the farms, and it will V>e- 
necessary for these farmers to go to All)erton, Norwell, or Pimj)ania Island for seed. 


Gumming Disease. 

Gumming <lisease is oiu* of the most serious, if not the most serious, disease of 
sugar-cane, and it is, unfortunately, in this district now. The first symptoms of 
gumming are dm* to yellowish streaks on the leaves; these streaks are about a 
quarter of an inch wide and follow the direction of the veins of the leaf, that is,, 
the)' run at an angle with the midrib. As the streaks become older, dead patches 
of leaf arise anywhere in the streak, Imt usually towards the margin of the leaf. 
In tlie latter stages of the disease gum may be seen oozing from the cut ends of the 
stems. Gumming can be spread by cane knives ami also spreads from j>lant to 
])lant during wet, wdndy w'cather, due to the scratching of the leaves, allowing the- 
liacteria which cause this <lisease to pass in and out of the 'wounds. 

From this year’s inspections the dis(‘ase ap[>ears to be confined to two small 
areas in Alberton ami Htegelitz. In the Alberton district gumming has been found 
in 1). 1130, Striped Singaj>ore, and Pur|>le Top; and all farms close to tlie cross 
roads (Etury road) on the south side should not be used as sources of seed. At 
St(‘gelitz, gum has been found in 1). 1135, near the Htegelitz wharf, and any farms 
in the vicinity are under susjucion. lender the circumstances we cannot j)ractisc* seed 
st'h'ction, but the disease can lx* eradicated by growing the resistant canes—Q. 813 
and n.Q. o—in these ar(*as. H.Q. 5 has proved somewhat susce})tible to Fiji disease 
so that care must lx* exer('is(‘d in tin* selection of the seed; ILQ. 285 (Alilton), while 
resistant to Fiji <li8ease, is susce})tible to gumming and should not be grown in these 
areas. The importanct* of era<licating gumming cannot l>e over-emjdiasised and must 
b(* (-arried out before wc* can ho[x* to introduce lU'w varieties successfully. It is 
found that only about one cane in a hundred is risistant to gumming, so that once 
this disease a|)[K'ars it means the eml of many good varieties. 


Rat and Fox Damage. 

A consi<lerabl(* amount of rat damage was noted at Pimpama Island, and there 
is also a good deal of damage throughout the district, .stated by the majority of the 
farmers to be caused by foxes. A pr(»portion of the cane is broken off, but much of 
the damaged cane is standing and bears an injury as though crnshed between the teeth 
of a fairly large animal. This type of injury is freijnently as high as 2 feet from the 
ground. The variety nmst damaged is the brittle ILQ. 285 (Milton), and the damage 
done certainly warrants some steps being taken to reduce the number of foxes. 

Seed Selection. 

The most lu-ofitable form of disease control is the jilanting of healthy seed, and 
all those farmers who are replanting Q. 813 and H.Q. 285, or who are replacing other 
varieties with these two canes, are advised to get their seed cane from one or other 
of the farmers listed below. These farms have all been found free from disease on at 
least two insivections made this year, but, nevertheless, a lookout for diseased stools 
should be maintained at the time of cutting the seed. 

The following farmers have been issued with official permits for the sale of 
seed:— 

Euglehy ,—No cane suitable for sale as plants was found on this area, and the 
farmers are advised to get their Q, 813 and H.Q. 285 from lUmpama Island or Norwell. 
It would be an excellent move if the local association could arrange for some isolated 
hillside farm to be set aside as a clean seed nursery, and planted wdth cane from an 
approved farm. 

Alberton. —^Mr. A. Enkelmann, Ageston, Q. 813; Mr. Geike (late Mr. A. Schmidt), 
Q, 813. 
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Pimpama Islaiid, —^^Ir. tT. E. Eiikelmaiin, Q. 813 Miid IT.Q. 285; Mr. G. Brener, 
Q. 813 and B.Q. 285; Mr. Ziltmaii (late Mr. AV. HerLst), H.Q. 285; Mr. F. Haack, 
II.Q. 285; Mr. H. Brandt, 11.Q. 285. 

iVoravd?.—Mr. F. Arndt, Q. 813; Mr. C. Hamel (late Air. A. Herbst), Q. 813 and 
H.Q. 285; Mr. C. G. 8}>ann, 813 and H.Q. 285; Air. B. Herbst, Q. 813 and H.Q. 285; 

Afr. G. Dreselior, Q. S13 and H.Q. 285; Air G Piimow, H.Q. 285; Air. A. F. Brandt, 
H.Q. 285. 

Pocky PoinL —Air. E. Kiesenweber, Q. 813. 

—Air. F. G. Alaas, Q. 813 and H.Q. 285; aMi*. Frank Alaas, Q. 813 and 

H.Q. 285. 

Introduction of Varieties. 

Afany fanners will, no doubt, wish to introdiieo varieties from outside districts, 
but attention must be draAvn to the great danger of introducing new disejises by this 
means. Any farmer wishing to introduce another variety should communicate with the 
Bureau, who will advise him as to the safest source of seed. 


ENTOMOLOGIST’S ADVICE TO CANEGROWERS. 

By Edmund Jarvis. 

«Army Worms” on the War Path. 

Caterpillars of the w’ell-known ^^Army Worm’’ {Cirphis unipuncfa Haw.) have 
already been causing trouble, the young larva? of this insect having been in evidence 
last month (August) at Queerah, and probably elsewliere. The caterpillar of this 
moth, when fully grown, resembles a cutworm in general appearance, from which, 
however, it may easily be distinguished by its being distinctly striped lengthwise. 
Its colour ranges from light greenish yellow to greenish black, and a narrow whitish 
stripe runs down the centre of the back and three additional stripes on each side of 
the body, of which the central one is dark and the others lighter. The lowest of 
these lines, situated just below the spiracles, is greenish yellow edged with white. 
The head is greenish brown and mottled with blackish, the under surface of the body 
being lighter than the upper, and more or less mottled. 

These caterpillars usually feed at night time, hiding during the day amongst 
the unfolding heart-leaves of caiic-shoots. 

Their whereabouts, however, is betrayed by numerous polhds of exc'.reta or 
powdery fragments of same scattered among the lea\'es or on the ground close to 
stems of affected plants. 

Control measures are not often necessary, unless in eases of severe infestation, 
as these larva? are attacked by several species of hymenopterons and dipterous 
parasites, predaceous enemies, and by a virulent disease known as “Wilt,” which 
occasionally destroys 90 per cent, or more of the caterpillars. 

When young cane is badly damaged and the’ larva? are found to be still small or 
about half-grown (if inch long), the following poison-bait should be used:—Paris 
green 1 lb., thoroughly incorporated with 20 lb. of bran, to which is then added 2 lb. 
of molasses dissolved in sufficient water to reduce the bait to a thick but crumbling 
mass. Sprinkle this mixture in pieces of about the size of a walnut between the 
cane-rows, or in a furrow ploughed in front of tlie advancing caterpillars, applying 
same just before sundown. Another good method is to spray the plants with lead 
arsenate, in the proportion of 2 lb. arsenate to about 50 gallons of water. This 
strength, if correctly made, w’ill not injure the leaves, and while in use should bo 
kept well agitated. 

TMe B«6tle Borer Wakes Up. 

A» the Season advances, accompanied by milder temperatures, the activity of the 
weevibborer of cane will become gradually more noticeable. Inspection of cane 
gii^wliig in low-lying situations should not be overlooked^ and growers discovering 
evi^nce of attack at the basal portion of sticks should lose no time in communicating 
tvjth the Entomoldgkt at Meringa Experiment Station, in order that parasites of tliis 
pest may be released on such affected areas. 
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Dangers Induced by “High Cutting.” 

Ill addition to sucli drawbacks as the reduction ot' plant vitality—owing to the 
failure of shoots springing from liuds above ground to establish roots-^high cutting 
has a tendency to encourage the spread of the smallest of our three moth-borers of 
cane, Ephysterus clurma Meyr., the caterpillars of which show a preference for 
shoots which originate from buds above the ground, (irowers should particularly note 
that high cutting of be'ctlc-borer infested crops tends to leave quantities of these 
weevils and the grubs behind in the field after harvesting the cane, in the basal 
portions of the affected sticks, which otherwise would be killed (luring milling 
o[>erations. 


The Assistant Entomologist at Maclay {Mr. A. N. Burns) reports as follows 
for the month ended VZih Augnst, 1928, to the Direct or of the Bureau of Sugar 
Experiment Stations, Mr. H, T. Eosterby :— 

Army Worms {CirphU loreyi Dup.) Prevalent. 

Outbreaks of more or less minor importance of the abovenamed species of army 
worm have come under notice at several places near the laboratory ; in some instances 
young plant cane being affected, and one or two blocks of young ratoons. It is well 
for growers to familiarise themselves w’ith these leaf eating pests, which at times 
occur in such vast numbers as to completely eat to ground level large areas of young 
cane in a few days. 

Where cane is only sliglitly affected as indicated by the leaves having been eaten, 
a search of the central portion of the shoot, or amongst the loose clods of earth 
immediately surrounding the plants, wdll reveal the presence of these caterjiillars. 
Feeding takes place at night, the caterpillars sheltering in the above situations during 
daylight hours. 

The cliief damage is not done till these larva; are about tliree-quarters grown. 
From then on till pupation they feed voraciously and almost continuously. 

The eggs are deposited usually singly on the young shoots of the cane plants, 
and, on emergence, the young caU'rpillars immediately commence feeding. They 
gro^v rajddly, and after moulting several times reach the final or fully-grown larval 
stage. They then measure approximately Ig inches (individual specimens vary 
considerably) in length, and are of a pale greyish or brownish-green colour, marked 
with five dark smoky-brow'ii longitudinal bands in the dorsal and subdorsal areas. 
’The central or dorsal one of these bands is the broadest, and is constricted and 
fainter in colour at the junctions of the segments. Laterally and almost centrally 
in each segment is a black spiracular marking. The head is brown, with a V-shaped 
marking, greyi.sh green in the centre, the apex of the V being at the top of the head, 
thus making the V" inverted. Legs yellowish brown, pro-legs and anal claspers 
gr(‘yi.sh or jiale brownish green. 

Piipatton takes place amongst the loose soil particles near the base of the cane 
jdants, and a rough cocoon is formed by drawving together small lumps of soil, debris, 
^c., with silken threads. The emdosed chrysalia or jmpa is dark'reddish bromi and 
measures about 'I inch in length. The time spent in this stage is brief, ranging 
from twelve to sixteen days at this time of year. 

The adult moth measures .some 12 inches across the expanded wings, and is 
coloured as follow's:—Forewdiigs above.—Pale ochreous lirown wdth a peurly suffusion. 
Central area longitudinally from base to outer edge wdth an obscure streak, dark 
smoky browui; a few^ smoky-browai sjiots forming a faint interrupted line near outer 
<^dge from apex to lower angle. Hindwings above.—White, semi-hyaline or trans¬ 
parent, sufliused ojialescent, pale pinkish. Forewings beneath.—As above, but lighter 
in colour, almost devoid of spots or markings, except for an irregular faint smoky- 
brown marking at outer end of cell. Hindwings beneath.—-As above, but more 
obscure. 

At the present time large numlx'rs of this moth are being bred through at tbie 
laboratory from caterpillars collected in the field, and ui) to the present time no 
jiarasitised examples have come under observation. Since tliere aiipcars to be little 
or no apparent natural control being exercised over this insect in the present genera¬ 
tion, it is likely that large outbreaks will occur within the next fe^* weeks. Where 
observed occurring serionsly, control measures nm}^ be successfully applied as 
follows:—‘ 

Arsenate of Lead Solution Spray.—Affected cane may be quickly and effectively 
freed from attack by these caterpillars if sprayed with a cold-water solution spray 
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applied witli a hand atomiser or orehnrd spvay-pumii, and in the proportions of 1 Ih. 
of lead arsenate (either paste or powder form) to 25 or 30 gallons of cold water. 

To mix this material take a small quantity of the bulk water and mix with tlie 
lead into a thin cream, then add this to the remaining water. It is well to keep the 
spray well agitated whilst ajiplying, as the lead has a tendency to settle at the bottom 
of the container. Spray is best applied in the morning or early afternoon, when it 
can dry on the leaves. Once it has dried it is not readily washed off by rain. 

Should the caterpillars be in excessive numbers and moving en masse, it is wise 
to spray a coujile of rows of clean cane in front of their advance as well as the cane 
already being eaten. 

Another effective method of artificial control is to j)lough a furrow in front of 
the advancing caterpillars, taking care to have the vertical face of the furrow opposite 
their advance. This causes an obstruction, consequently large numbers iH^fome 
concentrated in the furrow, where they may be readily destroyed. 

The true ‘^army worm,^’ Cirplm unipuncta Jlaw., which usually occurs most 
freely in canefields, and greatly j)redoniinates over C. loreyi, is, fortunately, so far 
not in evidence in the Mackay and surrounding districts. It may bo readily dis' 
tinguished in the caterpillar stage from C. loreyi, as its larvtr are darker in colour, 
being a dark greenish black. The control measures described alwve' apply to this 
and all other K])ecies of leaf-eating * * army ’' or ‘ ‘ cutworms ’ ’ that occur in swarms 
or armies. 

Prevalence of Large Moth Borers {Phragmatiphila truncata Walk.) 

In last month’s report mention w'as made of caterpillars of this borer having 
been found in mature canesticks. A particular field has been kept under obsi'rvation, 
where fairly large numbers of these borers w^ere found in the stick. 

Infestation w'as observed to l>e worst in the cane adjoining headlands and along 
the outer rows. This cane has since Vjeen cut, and what young slioots have since 
sprung up have been carefully examined. Infestation in these varied considerably; 
it was estimated to be as high as 70 per cent, in three rows adjoining a roadway (as 
taken from affected shoots per stool for a certain distance), and over the whole field 
could safely be' estimated at least at 20 per cent. 

Large numbers in all sizes were collected for breeding at tin* lalioratory, and to 
date none have yielded any natural parasites. Cutting out any afl'ected shoots is 
the best and most practical wny of dealing with this jiest ; any shoots cut out, however, 
should lie cut away from the stool as near the jioiiit of attachment as possible. This 
was demonstrated clearly in collecting exam])les from the above field; more than 
half the specimens obtained occurred from fully 1 to 2 inches below ground level, 
ill the extreme bases of the shoots, and even then some specimens were cut in half. 

The earliest indications of shoots being attacked is a shrivelling of the central 
leaves, followed liy ‘^wilting” and complete dying in many instances. It is in this 
earliest stage that attacked shoots should be cut out and burned; if Icd’t till the central 
leaves are quite dead, the cateri)illar will probaldy have moved and eaten its way into 
other healtliy shoots. 

Most of the infestation in mature sticks has been observed in this district to 
occur in H.Q. 426 and B. 208. In jmung plant or ratoon cane any variety may lie 
subjected to attack; in this district, however, the severest infestation so far noticed 
has been in H.Q. 426 and Badila. 

Beetle Borer of Cftne {RhabdochnemU obteuruB Boisduval). 

Fortunately this district is comparatively free from tliis pest, which causes so 
much damage to cane in the districts further north. Some examples of Badila cane 
brought to the laboratory last month for testing were found to contain larvm of this 
beetle; so a visit was subsequently paid to the farm and adjoining ones that this 
affected sample of cane came from. 

Although a careful search was made, the borer was located on only one other 
farm besicks the one from which the affected 8ami)le of cane was brought, and in 
eaeh instance the borers were found in Badila cane only. Infestation was very light, 
sticks here and there only being bored, and were in places where the cane was dow^n 
through having been partly submerged during the floods in the late summer months. 
Bat damage was fairly bad, particularly near the headlands, where the grass was 
lang aiid dense. In each instance the cane wum growing along the river bank and 
ysaa bordered by dense scrub and boggy ground. The borer damage was not severe 
enough to eall for control measures. 
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FERTILISING EXPERIMENTS. 

POUETH SERIES. 

Below are given si)nu‘ of the results of manures at the Maekay Sugar Experiment 
Station when eane brought a much lower price than at the present day. Even then, 
however, good financial results were shown from the use of manures. 

The tonnages of cane per acre are high, but this was largely due to the 
excellent cultivation methods jiractised. None of this cane was irrigated. 

Results of experiments made in 1902-3 with different fertilisers and lime, at the 
Sugar Experiment Station, Mackay. Cane used for exjieriment—Rose Bamboo 
or Rappoe. Riant Cane. Value of cane at mill, 20s. per ton. 



Tons of 

i Increased 

1 Yield due to 

Cost of 

Increase in 
Values of Crop 
due to 
Fertilisers. 

Manure Applied per Acre. 

Cane per 

Fertiliftcrs in 

Manures and 

Acre. 

! Tons Cane per 
j Acre. 

Application. 




£ .V. (1. 

£ .V. d. 

400 lb. Sulphate of Ammonia 





and Nitrate of Soda mixed i 48*9 

i 8-4 

3 16 0 

4 12 0 

200 lb. Sulphate of Potash 

! 495 

j 9{i 

1 16 0 

7 4 0 

2 tons Burnt Lime 

46 7 

1 6-2 

(i 0 0 

0 4 0 

300 lb. Superphosphate 

I 43 2 

! 2-7 

1 10 0 

1 4 0 

No Manure 

; 405 

i 

1 


“ 

Results of ex|)erinn‘nts made in 

1908 with mixed fertilis(*rs at the Sugar Experiment 

Station, Mai'kay. (’ane value at tliat time, 22s. per ton. Second 

ratoons. 



Increased Yield 


Increase in 


Tons of 

due to 

Cost of 

Manure Applied per Acre. 

Cano per 

F(*rtiliser8, in 

Manures and 

Value of Crop 

Acre. 

Tons Cane ikt 
Acre. 

Application. 

due to 
Fertilisers. 




£ s. (J. 

£ s. d. 

Mixed Manure containing 3 ewt. 





Sulphate of Ammonia, 1 ewt. 
Sulphate of Potavsh, and 3 ewt. 
Superphosphate 

38-8 

14 7 

5 0 0 

113 4 

No Manure 

24 1 




Results of experiments made in 

1909 with mixed fertilisers. Cane value 

at tliat tiiiic, 

22s. per ton. Third ratoons. 





; 

Increased Yield 


Increase in 
Value of Crop 
due to 
Fertilisers. 

Manure Applied per Acre. 

Tons of Cane 
per Acre. 

due to i 

Fertilisers, in i 
Tons (/ano per 
Acre. 

Cost of 
Manures and 
Application. , 




£ (1. 

£ 8, d. 

Mixed Manure containing 2 cud;. 





Sulphate of Ammonia, 2 ewt. 
Nitrate of Soda, 1 owt. Sul¬ 





phate of Potash, and 4 ewt. 
Superphosphate .. 

3595 

1609 

6 13 V 1 

11 0 11 

No Manure 

19 86 

•• 

•• 

•• 
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Results of oxpcriiupiits made in .1909 with mixed fertilisers at the Sugar Experiment 
8t4itioii, Alaekav. ('ane used for exj>eriment, N.G. 24 (Goru). Third ratoons. 
_ A'aliie of eaue at mill, 22s. per ton. 


Manure Applied per Acre. 

1 

Tons of Cane 
per Acre, j 

i Increased Yield 
due to 

Fertilisers, in 
Tons Cane per 
Acre. 

Cost of 
Mammas and 
Application. 1 

Increase in 
Value of Crop 
due to 
Fertilisers. 




£ s. d. 

£ 5. d. 

Mixed Afaniires, 6 cwt. per acre, 

1 




viz. ;— 





Sulphate of Amiuonia, Nitrate 





of Soda, Sulphate of Potash, 





and Superphosphate 

400 

23*2 

4 10 0 

21 0 4 

No Manure 

25-8 

1 

1 




CANE PEST COMBAT AND CONTROL. 

The Drrrctor of the Burcnit of Sugar Experiment Stations, Mr. H. T. Easterhy, 
Jios received from the. Eniomologui at Mcringa (Mr. E. Jarvis) the following 
monthly report for the period of July to Avgust, 1928:— 

On the 19th July 1 visited Deeral, which is sitiuitcd about 27 miles from 
Cairns on the North Coast Line. 

Between Gordonvale and Al(»oniba the standing cane in nuuiy places show^ed 
evidence of having been more or less injured by grubs: such injury being apparent 
also amongst the young shoots of various ratoon cro})s, many of which were stunted 
or had failed to make uniform growth. ,, 

Afuch of the cane between Aloomba and Deeral apj)eared to bo similarly attacked, 
but in many instances the sickly yello^vislugreen colour of jdantjitions noticed near 
Fishery and Fig-tree Creek, where inuch of the growth w'as stunted, did not display 
characteristic signs of grub affection, the trouble having apparently resulted from 
defective drainage and indifferent cultivation. Much of this level cane area in the 
vicinity of Deeral—consisting of what is usually termed *‘palm land’’—is inclined 
to be more or less swampy, and appears to be composed mostly of decomposed 
granite containing surface soil and humus, derived probably from the western slo|)es 
of the Bellenden-Ker range about 2j miles distant, the mountains of which are of 
granitic formation. 

The area in question is bordered to the cast near the Mulgrave River by belts 
of jungle land, supporting great numbers of an elegant species of palm (Aehonto- 
phoenix sp.), the stems of which, although only 4 to 7 inches in diameter at the 
base, frequently attain a height of 50 to 70 feet or more, and may often l)e seen 
waving their crown-like canopy of leaves high al>ove the general level of the scrub 
trees. Alany growers believe that this class of country is no good for sugar-cane; 
and certainly, some of the crops grown on it would a|)pear at first sight to justify 
such opinion. 

Growing Cane on ** Palm Land.” 

Ui)on visiting the selection of Mr. H. G. Lander, howTver, at Deeral, I was most 
intciested to observe the methods by which he has succeeded in producing on this 
so-called ^‘palni land,” fine healthy crops of cane. The secret of his success 
must be attributed primarily to thorough draining of the ground, wdiich has made 
possible the practice of good methods of cultivation. The excavating of more than 
3^ miles in Ijpngth of channelling, however, is no light matter, and must have entailed 
jpuch strenuous labour, but has evidently proved well worth the trouble. The need 
i'or such work becomes imperative in view of the heavy rainfalls experienced at 
Deeral, where'on one occasion, during the wet season of 1925, no less than 24 inches 
of rain wa3 reported to have fallen in twenty-four hours. 

Sugar growers in other countrios have commenced to realise that drainage is 
almost, if not quite, as imjportant as irrigation on fiat lands. Much of the area 
.-betw^een the l^orlh Coast Line and the Bellenden-Ker ranges cannot be expected to 
produce,g^d crops of c^ne until it has been properly drained and w^cll cultivated* 
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In order to be clTeetive and obtain niaximnm results the drains should be made largo 
and d<,H*j> (vnongli, and be earefnlly laid out as to grade and alignmont, so that they 
Avill not lieeoine eJogged, and will hold the ground water at a level that will allow 
})lenty of feeding room for ]>lant roots. 

The })lan ado])ted by Mr. T^ainler has been to cut several main open drains, 
forming a. .series of straight, ])arallel lines a few ehains ajiart, which, commencing on 
the eastern boundary of his land, run in a due westerly direction. Connected with 
these open channels, wdiich have a slight natural fall towards the Mulgrave River, are 
H number of cross drains, consisting of a layer of palm-tree trunks about 24 inches 
<leep covered over by a couple of feet of soil. Many of the palms used are 40 feet 
or more in length, and being exceedmgly hard and durable hav(^ been found to last 
several years in the gronml. These cross drains are about 4^ feet wvide by 4 feet 
dee]), the longer ojien (dmnnels being slightly larger. 

In this connection it may be nuMitioned that the depth of such drains hajipens 
to be a matter of no little in)])ortance, since it has a direct bearing on tlie aeration 
of soil so treated. When the surjilus moisture' is drained off in this way from low- 
lying lands inclined to be awamjiy, the air is then able to fill the interstices between 
soil parti(‘les to the full depth of the cultivation given. In'addition to increasing 
the fertility of the land, such increased aeration provides ideal conditions for the 
treatment of gruli-infcsted areas with soil fumigants. Most of the failure's, indeed, 
t'X|)erienced liy oiir growers in the past to obtain the best results from the use of 
carbon bisul})hide have been due to its having been applied to fields which were not 
snfllcicntly aerated to allow the toxic fumes to jjcrmeate uniformly tlironghoiit the 
d(^ptli of soil in which the cane-grnbs were w’orking. 

Effect of Drainage on Cane Diseases 

We kinnv that defectiNo’ drainage sometimes exercises a decided intluence on the 
(M'eurrencc of certain fungus diseases of cane. Crops growing on poorly-drained 
areas, for exani])le, are bound to suffer more or less from lack of vitality arising 
from iudiffeveut cultivation and the presence at times of stagnant water, such 
adverse conditions—especially Avhen obtaining on clay lands or heavy Ioanns—often 
favouring the devtdopnicrit of Rind <li.sease and certain leaf fungi. 

Clilorosi.s, again, whicli is an affection believed tc be due to inability of the 
])l;nit to take up a sufficient amount of iron, is known to be largely brought about 
by fungoid disease of the roots, induced by t!\e alK)vomeiitioned adverse soil 
conditions. 

Many years ago, in Victoria ( 1900 ) a serious malady of wheat and other cereals 
known as “Take All,” which at that time was responsible for very heavy financial 
losses, was ultimately iliscovered to be due to defective drainage of the' w^heat lands, 
and was successfully combated by improving tlie aeration of affected areas as far 
as })ossil)le and then ap])lyijig a tlressing of lime’ at the rate of not less than 
ojie ton j)er acre. 

The importance of freely liming certain cane lands has rejieatedly been stressed 
bv onr Director (Bulletin No. .1, deneral Series, Second Edition, revised, pp. 10 and 
11, 1924). 

Witli regard to the effect of lime on newdy-drained land, the chief mechauiciil 
advantages (lerivable from siu*h treatment of heavy soils would, of course, be an 
increased frialiility and porosity. 

Effect of Drainage on Growth of Sugar-Cane. 

The chief varieties grown by Mr. Lander are Badila, D. 1135, and Clark's 
♦Seedling, the most suitable of these being, perhaps, D. 1135. His heaviest crops, 
liowaw^cr (from 28 to 30 or more tons i>er acre), have been secured from Badila, 
carrying a c.c.s. of J6.0. Some trial plots of B. 147 and Black Inn is (M. 189) were 
making good growth, the former variety stooliiig well, witli many of the sticks about 
10 feet high; wdiile Black Iniiis show*ed canes from 5 to 6 feet in height. 

At the time of my visit there were about 41 acres under cane, and an additiondl 
13 acres under grass or other crops. 

It W’as interesting to note that Ccromuma sphenophori has become established 
at Beeral, pupae of this iusect being found by us in cocoons of Kluihdomemis 
ohscurus Boisd. cut out of old butts of Badila canes. As no liberations had been 
made at this point of the line, these parasites had probably travelled from Babinda, 
aided by the south-easterly trade wind. 

Various other matters of scientific interest wliieh need not be mentioned here 
claimed attention, but I should like to take vthis opjiortnnity of thanking Mr. Lander 
for hospitality extended during the occasion of my visit to his plantation. 
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FIELD REPORTS. 

The Northern Field Ansuiant, Mr. A. P. Gibson, reports (2]st Aupust, 1928):— 

MOSSMAN. 


Weather and Crops. 

For the first seven months of tlie year ()(i.2() inches were recorded; JI7 indies of 
this amount fell duririfr February; only 2.72 inches had fallen during? the last three 
months. 

Five thousand five hundred acres were harvested, which produced 76,698 
tons of cane, from which 10,670 tons of sugar were Imgjied. Though 7,881 tons less 
cane were milled, the sugar manufactured was only 527 tons below' that made in the 
year 1926. Superior mill work and a higher quality cane were mainly responsible for 
the improved output. 

Following were the major cane varieties milled, together with their respective 
areas grown and the iiercentage c.c.s.:— 


Variety. 

Area Under Crop. 

Area PereentnKC. 

Percentage, C.C.S. 

H.Q. 426 . 

Aer(‘s. 

1,649 

28-2 

l.')-21 

Badila (N.G. 15) . 

1,37.') 

25-0 

15*01 

Q. 813 . 

197 

! 3-6 

15*0 

B. 147 .. . 

314 

5*7 

14-22 

Goru family 

12b 

i 2*2 

13*90 

D. 1135 . 

1,281 

! 23*3 

13*85 

Black Innis (M. 189) . . 

128 

1 2*3 

13*30 

Mixed kinds .. 

536 

1 9*7 

1 



It will be seen that H,CJ.426 still holds pride of place as far as tonnage and 
sugar are concerned. The district’s average cane tonnage was over half a ton less 
than that of 1926. 

Particulars of the four main areas harvested are given below :— 



Place. 

; Area Harvested. 

j Tonnage l{eeei\ ed. 

i 

Tons jier Acre. 



Acres. 

1 1 


Mossman 

. . 

2,363 

38,775 

16*4 

Miallo .. 

. . . . 

I.«2!> 

1 17,8.35 

10*9 

Cassowary 

. . . . . . 

.. ! 8»« i 

I 12,271 

13*7 

Mowbray 

. 

612 1 

7.817 

12*8 



5,500 

76,698 

13*9 


The Mossman sugar land is alluvial, patchy, scattered, and purely coastal. The 
district tonnage i>er acre could be raised by more judicious manuring, drainage, 
better crop husbandry, coupled with improved plant selection. Some farms are 
returning satisfactory yields, many are not. This, of course, applies more or less 
to all districts and all industries. 


Hits Stason’s Yield. 


Early in the year crop prospects w’ere highly promising. Dry w'eather, cane 

f rubt, deld rats, and early tasselling reduced the early forecast from 90,000 to 
0^000 tons. 


Whyanbei^ Ci*©ek section seems the present hope of the Mossman. Development 
is btdng upoeded up; a permanent railroad, requiring many bridges, lias been eon- 
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structed some distance into tliis valley. The soil, though good, is patchy and rather 
broken. iSome nice Badila crops were observed. 

The Alossman area ]ook(‘d rather better than usual; this region produces fully 
half of the mill ’s annual supply. 

Harvesting. 

All the cane is fired prior to cutting. The merits and demerits of this j)ractice 
have been many times discussed. Many small farmers harvest their own crops; by 
so doing costs are much reduced. Money is lost on the subsequent crop because of 
its very slow removal and the lack of time to properly cultivate, consequently smaller 
yields are cut. 

Milling. 

I'he factory is doing good work, and, though milling ‘AT tons of cane per hour, 
seems unable to keep up to the supply, therefore is working most of the time on a 
full yard of all burnt cane. For the week ending 28th July, 4,958 tons of cane 
were treated for 722.75 tons of sugar at 94 n.t. The mill average c.c.s. in cane was 
remarkably high, being 14.75 per cent. 


Varieties. 

It is improvident for small farmers to experiment wdth every new and old 
variety that can l>e got hold of. The importance of selecting healthy seed is ever 
l)eing impressed on our growers; also the need of close study of the varieties 
suital)le for tludr typt's of soils. The area generally cannot be classified as a Badila- 
grow’ing one, nevertheless more of it could be j^rofitably grown. H.Q.426 seems the 
jt(‘st cane for the medium-(|uality land, and foremost in sugar content. R.147 is superior 
to D.n55 in (piality, but is a poorer g(*rminator. is a good striker, a good 

<li8(*ase ri'sister, ami a good sugar pnnhicer, but generally is unpopular, due mainly 
to its reclining nature; the gr(»vving of this kind might be extended with ]>rofit. 
7R428 (romp(*y) is really a jjoor land cane and a late maturer. There is a groAving 
tendency to plant this kind on soils too rich for it, also to plant too early (September 
or Octoln'r is time ('nough). This variety should be jJanted rather sparingly until 
its quality has been proved. 

<]rraphs. 

It is suggested that our ehemists make grajdis recording the weekly e.e.s. rise 
or falls of tlie major canes milled, together with the recorded rainfall. The value 
of this iiifovination is obvious to both grower and miller. 

H.Q.2(S5, Oramboo, Korpi, Nanemo, n.Q.409, and E.K.28 are wa^rth-wdiile canes, 
and tlu' growing of them is wuuthy of more eneouragement. 

Pests and Diseases. 

Field lats are working havo(^ in crops growing near the iiiimerous freslnvater 
grassy ereek banks. Tliis destrnetion, coupled with that of logs and grubs, is a 
factor that has diminished greatly the season’s tonnage and raised considerably the 
harvesting rates. 

Weevil-borer destruction, which was severe at one time, is now hardly notice¬ 
able; the burning of all cane and the drier conditions appear to have subdued this 
])est. "" 

Downy Mildew or Leaf Btripe is the major disease noted here, and is found 
largely in varieties B.147, D.l 155, M.Q.l, and to a les8<'r degree in Badila and 
Q.815. This is a complaint spread mainly by infected seed and wdiid, therefore, it 
is recommended to start clearing fields from the wdndw’ard side of the farm. 

CAIRNS. 

This area was recently reiiorted on, therefore little of any consequence can be 
kidded. The weather still keeps dry; such conditions are Ideal IkJ*’ the speedy crop 
removal and the advancement of all field work. The cane beiii^ straigiit and heavy 
is enabling the harvester to cut a greater daily tonnage, and, in c<^»sequence, most 
mills are over-supplied. The plant and new ratoon crop is coming ^ong nicely 
despite the dry time. Rain is, however, urgently wanted to maintain the crop growth. 
B.1 d 6, removed from a Mosiac-diseased field at Highleigh and planted at R<5lynch, 
produced the like disease, thus proving the danger and folly of planting sueh-feanes. 
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Mr. E. Ti. Oshorn, Central Field Officer, rc}x>rts- ('22nd Aiir/nst, 192S): — 

HOME HILL. 

The principal cane varieties ^^rown are Badila (N.U.lo), B.20S, ('lark’s Seedling 
(H.Q.426), M.U)0(), Q.Sl.'l, and E.K.28. The last two canes named are probably 
about the two latest can(\s introduced to be grown in any quantity, l)ut K.K.28 stands 
right out on its own for finaindal results in suitable ground. Practically every 
grower has a paddoc'k of it, and extra large areas seem to have been jdanted this 
year. Its ratooning (jnalities are sometimes questioned, but if ratooned at once, 
fertilised at the same time with 3 or 4 ew't. of a good manure, the results will ]>ay— 
that is, of course, if the weather is not too dry or tlune is no water av.ailable. 

As far as the writer can .iudge, fertilising will l>ecome a big factor on the 
Burdekin lands ere long, and it is just as Avell to wake ujj to it. The writer has 
been visitmg the district for nearly eight years, and each year sees far more 
fertilisers (green or artificial) used. 

The following results upon a 5-acre block of H.Q.420 on Mr. Pett*r King’s farm, 
are of interest:—Plant cane, 160 tons; first ratoons, 157 tons; second ratoons, 189 
tons cut at ten months old, tlie result of the first ratoons being fertilised with 2 cwl. 
of sulphate of ammonia. 

Another j)addock, 44 acres, of N.G.15 (Badila) gave:—Second ratoons, 138 
tons; third ratoons, 142 tons, cut at eleven months old. In this case the sccoml 
ratoons were fertilised with 2 cwt. of Howe’s Mixture and 2 cwt. of sulphate of 
ammonia. 

The Mackay Experiment Station 1ms forwarded some of the newer Soutli Jolin- 
stone seedlings, and also some P.O.J.2714, to be tried out under local conditions. 
Their growth will be watched with much interest. 

Tractors and Trucks. 

The former are represented l)y ])raetic,ally every type of machine, and account 
for a great deal of work: unfortunately, it is in many cases, a rough class of work 
that it carries out, aJid it would not compare at all favourably with the ploughing 
insisted upon a few years ago, say with a good team drawing a double furrow plough. 
As for motor-drawn transport, it is now so very common that it looks as if horse- 
drawn cane wagons wdll be a thing of the past within a ^'erv few years. 

The Home Hill Agricultural Show was held during last month, and the committee 
is congratulated on the very successful initial meeting. Large entries were received, 
and the cane exhibit was a really good one, Imt hardly as numerous in exhil)its as 
one would have wished. Next year the writer hopes to* see an exluldt of rune that 
will make Ayr look to its huirels, and that means a great deal. 

AYR. 

Very dry conditions were being exj)erienc(‘d when this area was inspected, for 
only 31.24 inches of rain had been registered during the year. The two local mills. 
Pioneer and Kalamia, were doing good work towaids reducing tlndr res|)ective totals 
of 116,000 and 148,000 tons of cane each, and no industrial dispute was causing 
any delay. As regards the crops that are being cut they are slightly under the 
original estimate. That is probably the result of too mucli dry weather and the very 
early and excessive arrowing of nearly all the varietie.s of cane. The density in I'ach 
mill was steadily improving, and was then lietwecii 15 and 16. 

Large acreages of young cane were noticed throughout the district. Of this 
the cane planted in March and early in April looked very wadi, but a great deal of 
the later-planted cane was indifferent, in fact, in many places was bad. 

One of the best strikes noticed was a 20-acrc March planted block of E.K.28, 
owned by the Kalamia Estates. The block had had tw'o crops of green manure 
ploughed in, and the splendid growth and heavy stooling of the cane showed how 
the crop was benefiting by such treatment. 

In the Pioneer area, several blocks of N.G.15, estiinated at 70 tons per acre, 
were notice^.in pne instance 12 acres were put down for 840 tons. Some magnificent 
erops of iCK.28 wore also soon; in one or two cases it was evident that the land 
wa»p too rieh for such, a cane, for 'N.G.15 nearby was in the vicinity of 70 tons ])er 
acre, and where such tonnages can be obt^iiued Badila is tiie cane to grow'. 

, \ ijieen planted out to a certain extent locally, and as a quick grower, 

epleifeald generally high sugar content, it is hard to beat, but unfor- 

tuhaiely to lie down too easily, and also carries an undue proportion of 
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trash. The latter two reasons are always excuses for asking pernussion to burn, 
and, naturally, the inillg wiiiit to cut as much green cane as |K»s&il)le. 

Korpi.—A small twelve-month-old paddock of this variety, cutting probably 
about .'15 tons per acre, was noticed upon Plantation Creek. As this cane has analysed 
very well upon this farm, for the past two years, and now v;eems to l>e a healthy and 
vigorous-growing v.ariety, this year’s returns will be of much interest to local growers. 
It might be mentioned that most of it is being used for ])laiits. 

Of the new Booth Johnstone seedlings, Mr. Geo. McKersie, Clare road, has 
several of the most promising all growing vigorously alongside some csi)ecially 
heavy Hybrid No. 1 and K.2(tS. Arrangements had been made, through the courtesy 
of the Pioneer Sugar Mill’s management, to have same analysed for the Bureau of 
Sugar Experiment Stations, but such figures were not available before I left the 
area. 

Fertilising. 

Wherever fertilisers had been used, this year’s cane shows the iienefit of it. 
Several experienced growlers, in speaking of the practice, expressed their belief that 
the average crop of fertilised ratoons would cut at the rate of about 20 tons per 
acre against, say, a return of 12 tons for noii-manurcd crops. These figures 
certainly empliasise the writer’s comments upon fertilisers in reference to Burdekiu 
conditions. 

During my visit to the district the Ayr Show was held, and it was certainly a 
splendid exhibit of cane—all first class—and practically every stick was worthy of 
a ]trize in any cane sh(»w in Queensland. 


Mr. J. C. Murray, S<n(th(‘rn. Field Officer, reports (23rd August^ 192s); — 

BAUPLE. 

Crops. 

Crops are not lu*avy, but they arc sound. As the cane is not rank and the cutting 
is not starting too early, the sugar content should bo gooM. 

Farmers were advised to defer planting until the end of August or the first week 
in September. The reasons for tliis are as follows, and these a})ply to all Southern 
districts:—(a) The soil is at prestuit much below' genninating temperature; (h) if 
]>lants lie in the ground longer than three weeks they are often then attacked by 
fungous growths; (c) if cane is planted too early heavy financial loss is caused to 
the growers by su})plying, or, very often, eoniplete plougliing out; (d) experience 
in the past, which is an effective basis for comparison, proves that any period before 
tlie end of Aiigust is a very risky one in which to ])lant. (Early spring planting 
is referred to.) 

Borne of the cane is an owing; an ai>proximate estimate would make the arrowed 
('aiie to be about 5 per cent, of the total. When a stick of sugar-cane is going to 
arrows it stops growing leaves and in their place produces a long spike, which might 
be called a flowei spike, and this iu its turn has many small branches carrying a 
large numl)er of flowers. This grows until it stands well alwve the leaves, when 
it finally expands, of tens its flowers, and in some instances matures seeds, ('a no 
W'hich has flowered can only make further growth through the shooting of the eyes. 
Cane is generally at its maximum sugar value about six weeks after the signs of 
arrowing appear. 

Local Fertilising Experiments. 

Farmers are again recommended to carry out local fertilising experiments. It 
can 1 k^ said quite earnestly that these experiments would be of great benefit to 
themselves, as the losses in sugar production are heavy through the misupplicatioii 
of manures. The average grower knows quite (\ lot, in a practical way, about soil 
and the use of fertilisers and green manures, but he somehow does not realise tlrnt 
fertilising can be made an exact (and should be an exact) farmingoperation. But 
this exact information can only V)e obtained by three or four years of simple, local 
experiment. The fertilisers he uses for his experiments will finally pay for themselves, 
and the labour involved should not go beyond the ordinary routine farm work. 
Information as to how to experiment can be obtained by "reference to the annual 
report of the Bureau of BugUr Experiment Sttaions, from publii^ed field reports, 
and by asking any Bureau field officer for tlie iuforination. One great evil of the 
hit , or miss method is that many growers become discouraged through getting no 
results, and so neglect the essential and proper feeding of their soils. History ^ows 
that English soils reached a very low state, through lack of manuring, in the Gfeorgian 
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periods. Byron it was who was moved to say, in reference to the failure of the wheat 
crops and cereals ^^enerally, ^*8he fell, with oats, like Bonaparte.'^ And so fertilising 
in Queensland must be done if the soils are to be kept productive, and although, 
with many farmers, it may be inexpedient to restore their soil at present, they can 
at least gather for themselves more accurate information about the needs of their 
fields. 

NAMBOUB. 

Weather and Crops. 

Crops here are not heavy this year, the persistent rains during the growing 
period having the effect of considerably checking development. However, it is 
surprising, when the rainfall figures are looked at, that the cane did as well as it has 
done. The hill soils can naturally take more rain witliout injury than peaty river 
soils, blit this is to a certain extent counterbalanced by the fact that river soils, 
being richer in vegetable matter, can stand more drought. 

Cane varieties recommended to the growers are Q. 813, Q. 1098, Q. 822, Q. 812A, 
and H.Q. 285. There is also a striped sport of Q. 813 making a very good showing. 
Farmers can, on communicating with the writer, obthin more information about the 
above varieties. They are also reminded that it is very unwise in this district to 
transfer plants without a thorough inspection by a Bureau officer. 

The following is a description of the Q. 813 sport:—Manner of growth—Erect. 
Stooling properties—Good. Root system—Small. Foliage—Erect, light green, 
drooping at tip. Description of stick—An equal distribution of parallel green and 
red strijies running from the base to the growing point, internode slightly barrel* 
shaped and lightly waxed ; eyes prominent and reposing in long, deey) eye-groove; 
leaf-scar prominent; wax-band heavy; root-band about half an inch wide, no 
noticeable aerial shoots. Shows no arrows as yet. 

Farmers are recommended to discard such eancs as those locally called White 
Badila^^ and Mahoiia. Great care should l>e exercised in planting N.G. 15, N.G. 16, 
Black Innis, and D. 1135, mainly because these varieties are 8uscei>tible to disease. 


DAMS AND DAUGHTERS-HOW A SIRE CAN INFLUENCE 

A HERD. 

Evidence of tlie tremendous influenee exerted by the herd-sire on the future herd 
is forthcoming in the following particulars rt^ccived from a well-knowui Southland 
(New 25ealand) dairy fanner. 

Mr. W. Young, Otaliuti, has been a keen supporter of the herd-testing movement 
in Southland since its inceydJou three or four years ago. This breeder also realised 
that herd-testing could only accomplish its real purpose when used as the basis of 
culling and breeding operations. Quite early in his testing career, Mr. Young 

S Lirchased the purelired Friesian sire Bainfield Topsy Prince, by Prince Pietcrtjc of 
ainfield—Topsy 10th—and placed him at the head of his herd. The first of the 
daughters of Topsy Prince to come into profit were milked and tested in the herd last 
season. A week or two ago Mr. Young received hig final return for the season under 
Association test, and the figures opposite the names of the first-year heifers make 
interesting reading. Bainfield Topsy Prince sired nine heifers which in their first 
season averaged 267 lb. of fat in 239 days. That is a splendid performance, but 
when the individual records of daughters and dams are compared, the records are 
even more striking. Here are a few of them:— 

No. 1.—^Dam under test yielded 268 lb. fat in 229 days—daughter by Bainfield 
Topsy Prince under test yielded 285 lb. fat in 231 days. 

No. 2.—-Dam under te^t yielded 208 lb. fat in 209 days—daughter by Topsy 
Prince under test yielded 253 lb. fat in 241 days. 

No. 3,—Dam under test yielded 338 lb, fat in 255 days—daughter by Topsy 
Prince under test yielded 331 lb. fat in 241 days. 

No. 4.-—Dam under test yielded 286 lb. fat in 262 days—daughter by To])sy 
Prince under test yielded 290 lb. fat in 248 days. 

No, 5.—Dam under test yielded 186 lb. fat in 255 days (since culled)—daughter 
by Topsy Prince under test yielded *253 lb. fat in 234 days. 

Mr.* Yottiig had experiences on the other side of the picture, however, as the 
foliowing cases show:— 

No. Dam under test yielded 444 lb. fat in 259 days, whilst her daughter by 
a purebred Shorthorn bull yielded only 165 lb. fat in 235 days.-^* ‘ The New Zealand 
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lUith its mamj new and exclus- 
iue features—notablij the RE^ 
EnTRAHT Tore Chamber— 
the uerij latest “ tiis Master's 
Uoice" Qramophone plays all 
classes of music with uncanny 
realism. Euery note is repro¬ 
duced at its true value, fault¬ 
lessly clear—scratching is 
completely eliminated. 

Such reproduction as this must 
be heard to be belieued— 
why not call for a demonstra¬ 
tion? 


Jls usual, terms are so easy that everyone may share injthe 
wonderful entertainment it offers. 
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VOICE 

Gramophone 


If you already ou)n a talking 
machine, if will pay you to 
make a habit of buying your 
records from Palings, The 
aery latest ''His Master's 


l^oice" and "Zonophone" 
arrivals include some par* 
ticulorly fine operatic gems 
^ ballads by eminent artists 
—call and hear them / 
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Between your Cows and your Cream 

Stands-What? 

An average machine—or the great BIABOLO, backed 
up by the unique DIABOLO SERVICE, which only an 
organisation such as this can give. 

This service alone, apart from the many advantages 

DIABOLO offers, may 


DIABOLO SEPABATOB 
CO. LTD., 

Makerston St., Brisbane 

please send me Your Illus¬ 
trated Catalogue 


ADDRESS 


mean much to you—per¬ 
haps the difference be¬ 
tween a FAT CREAM 
CHEQUE and having to 
feed NEW MILK TO 
YOUR BACONERS. Ac¬ 
cidents will sometimes 
occur, no matter how 
careful wo may bo. The 
DIABOLO SERVICE 
has been instituted to 
overcoinc their detri¬ 
mental effects. Learn 
more of it, by request¬ 
ing our Free Literature. 


USE THE 


DIAB(»jO 

AND DIABOLO SERVICE 

DUSOLO mPlBATOB OOMPANT LTD, 

Makerston Street, Brisbane. 

opposite Boma Street Gates. 
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MEALY BUG ATTACKING PASPALUM 
GRASS IN THE COOROY DISTRICT. 

By W. a. T. SUMMERVILLE, Entomological Branch. 

TN Novomber, 1926, this Department was notified that the Paspalum 
^ grass in part of the Cooi'oy district was being attacked by a 
disease’' which appeared to he killing off many acres of grass on the 
pastures. 

An inspection was at once carried out, and it was ascertained that 
a small scale insect, belonging to the group commonly known as mealy 
hugs, was responsible for the damage. At that time the insect was 
confined to one patch of about 10 acres on two adjoining farms to the 
south-east of Cooroy township. From information supplied by owners of 
the holdings it was learned that the injury was first ohseiwed in February 
of that year. At that time it was confined to a small patch in one 
paddock. The insect then began to spread rapidly, and, so far as had 
been observed, steadily throughout the year. 

On returning to the district twelve months later it was found that 
several more farms were affected, and by this time (November, 1927) 
at least six pastures were being attacked. The heaviest damage was 
now being shown in the West Cooroy area, a distance of about 5 miles, 
from the original infestation. Meanwhile, very little improvement had 
taken place in the south-east part, but the area attacked had not 
appreciably increased. In all cases tin* ()ut})reak occurred in isolated 
13atches of a few acres. 

One feature of the attack was that in every case th(‘ insect was 
confined to the northern slopes of ridges, and nowhere could any trace 
of the depredator be found on the southern aspect. The northern side 
is protected from the south-(*ast winds which, as a general rule, blow 
fairly strongly in thes(‘ parts. The northern aspect also is more exposed 
to the sun than is the southern. 

The Injury. 

The first symptom wdiich is noticed is that the grass, instead of 
being the normal green or at worst an unhealthy yellowish green as it 
is in most old pastures, begins to turn purplish at the tips and along the 
margins of the leaves. This symptom is not characteristic of mealy bug 
attack only, but is also found in other cases of nutritional disorders. 

In the case of mealy bug damage the purple-coloured area soon 
extends and may ultimately embrace the entire leaf and sometimes the 
leaf-stalk as well. The leaf usually presents a somewhat crinkled appear¬ 
ance along the margins. Soon the plant becomes completely withered 
and brown. In most cases the whole upper portion dies and no sign of 
life is manifested by the plant. 

The insects never penetrate the surface of the soil, but examination 
of affected plants will disclose their presence on the leaves and stalks 
almost to the ground level. Usually they are found clustered together 
as near the base of the leaf-stalk as they can get. In the most severely 
attacked plants the whole base is covered by the white mealy and 
filamentous secretions east off by the insects. The number of insects. 
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feeding on a single plant varies greatly, and from half a dozen to thirty 
or more may be observed. In the thick matted grass, where the attack 
is actually always most severe, the presence of the insects may be 
completely concealed from a casual observer. 

The insects are frequently found sheltering under any object such 
as a piece of wood or manure, and on turning over such the whole 
lower surface may be found to be whitened by the insects and their 
secretions. 

Some idea of the damage done may be obtained when it is stated 
that a patch, say 5 or 6 acres, subjected to the ravages of the insect 
for about two months, can be picked out from a distance of 7 or 8 
miles as a brown-coloured plot in striking contrast to the healthier green 
of the surrounding ridges. 

l^he insect spreads fairly rapidly. In one instance, in the course of 
ten months, a paddock of over 12 acres was transformed from an 
ordinary pasturage into a practically bare field. The insect may be 
spread in various ways, but probably the quickest dissemination is the 
result of the strong breezes which usually sweep over the ridges in the 
affected areas. In fact, at times when cmdeavouring to collect living 
material, we were greatly handicapped, for on disturbing the upper 
dead leaves the wind caught the insects and whirled them away before 
we were able to collet many. 


Host Plants. 

Paspalurn grass {Faspahtm, dilataturn) was the only plant on which 
the insect was found to feed in the pastures. Moreover, Rhodes grass 
(Chloris gay ana) growing in a badly affected field was left quite 
untouched. However, when subjected to tests, it was found that not 
only will the insect live on Rhodes gi'ass, but can change over from 
Paspalurn to Rhodes at almost any stage of its life cycle and continue 
to thrive and reproduce. In addition to this the mealy bug survived 
for many weeks on Kikuyu (Pennisetum longisiylicm), and there is 
nothing to suggest that it will not breed on that grass. Ilowever, there 
is no doubt that Paspalurn is much preferred. No Dicotyledons were 
found to support the bug. 

The Insect. 

The specific identification of the insect is not yet known. Specimens 
have been referred to an authority on the group, but it will be some 
time before his decision is received. The insect is referable to the genus 
PseudococcAis of Signoret, but more recent workers on the group have 
altered the classification a great deal, and it is quite possible that our 
species will prove to be placed in another genus, possibly Maerocerocoecus 
of Leonard!. 

As has been stated the insect belongs to a large group commonly 
called mealy bugs. The popular name is given on account of the white 
floury secretion with which the body of many of them is covered. The 
particular species with which we are dealing is a typical member of 
the group. The larvae and adult females are covered during the greater 
part of their lives by this snow-white secretion, which, in addition to 
covering the whole upper surface of the body in the form of a powder, 
Mep tak^ the form of slender filaments projecting in all directions from 
the upper surface and sides of the body. 
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Plate 50,— Paspalum Mealy Bug. 


Fig. 1.—Mealy Bug. Adult Male x 23. Fig. 2.—Mealy Bug. Adult Femal^ 3, 
Fig. 3.—Ghaleid Wasp (Leptomastix gattatipcnnis Gir.). Adult Female x 6. *Fig. 
4.-—Ladybird (Cryptolaemus montrouiHeri Muls.). Larva x 6. Fig. 5.—^Ladybird. 
Pupa X 6 . Fig. 6.— “Ladybird. Adult x 6. 
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The Larva. 

The adult female does not lay a typical egg, but the young larva 
is born in a single investing membrane. The exact significance of this 
membrane is not quite clear. It is closely apposed to the insect, and in 
no way suggests a typical chorion. If it is not a chorion the female 
must be considered viviparous. 

The period over wliich the young are actually extruded varies. In 
cases ()l)served the operation was spread over from three to seven days. 
As the time for reproduction approaches the female becomes more 
compact and loses most of her filaments. The young, sparsely wrai)ped 
in long white filaments, are ejected by the female in pairs at intervals 
of about half an hour. After remaining quiet for about five minutes a 
slight swaying movement of the head is commenced. This motion causes 
the membrane to rupture at the anterior end. Soon the movement 
becomes stronger, and the antenmr, heads, legs, thorax and finally 
abdomen, are freed, and the membrane passes olT at the anal end. 
This takes approximately thirty minutes, and the young larva is then 
capable of crawling about. It remains for some time crawling over the 
body of its mother, and eventually goes off and soon settles down to 
feed on the plant. 

The young larva usually chooses a position close to the midrib 
of the leaf, and generally on the under surface, for in such a 
position it can most easily obtain a good supply of food material. The 
larva at first is scarcely visible to the naked eye, being a dirty-green 
colour and measuring slightly less than one seventy-second of an inch in 
length. In this stage it is quite bare of any secretion. After a short period 
of comparative activity, lasting from one to three days, during which 
they disperse over the i)lant, the young insects settle down to feed, and 
from that time on they rarely move any distan(‘.e. The fioury secretion 
is soon produced, and in cases examined filaments appeared after eight 
to ten days. As the larva grows the filaments increase in number and 
length until ultimately thase on the posterior end, which are the longest 
and most numerous, reach a length of over one-quarter of an inch, while 
those on the sides and in front are slightly shorter. The full-grown larv^a 
is somewhat slug-like in appearance, and the maximum length is about 
one-quarter of an inch. If the mealy matter be brushed off, the body is 
seen to be elongately oval and of a dirty-creamy colour. 

The mouth parts are of a specialised type^ the various parts 
(mandibles, maxilla*, labium, and labrum) being formed into a piercing 
and sucking beak. 

Adult Female. 

The adult female (Plate 50, Pig. 2) differs very little in external 
appearance from the oldest-stage larva. In fact, it is not possible to 
distinguish these two stages macroscopically. The well-developed legs 
are retained throughout life, while the antennae, which in the young 
larva are composed of six joints, in the adult female are nine-jointed 
apd fairly "conspicuous. 

The adult female does not die immediately after completing repro¬ 
duction, and in some cases it has been observed to suirvive for a period 
of oter two weeks after that time. As regards the time taken to complete 
jithe life cydle have not very many records, but these show that the 
■ period is v^ry long fpr this class of insect. The longest complete record 
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is that of one female which was born 20th February and began to produce 
young on 4th May—that is after seventy-three days. A number of others 
gave a period of sixty-five days or just over nine weeks. This was the 
minimum period observed, the average being 704 days. Our evidence 
goes to prove that the female does not feed after its young have begun 
to appear. 

Each female is ca{)able of giving birth to a large number of 
•offspring, and in laboratory experiments the figures obtained show an 
average of approximately 250 per female. 

It was also observed that the females are capable of reproducing 
without having first been fertilised by the male insect. It is not known 
how many generations can continue to reproduce parthenogenetically, 
but in laboratory work females produced in this manner gave rise to a 
second generation without having been fertilised. 

Development of the Male. 

The male (Plate 50, Fig. 1) is in some respects strikingly different 
from the female. The larvae which are destined to give rise to males 
are at first practically identical with those which produce the opposite 
sex. Apart from microscopical differences, the outstanding feature is 
that the male produces a distinct pupal or resting stage. This stage 
has not been found in the case of the females. 

The male larva reaches a maximum length of about one-twelfth of 
an inch, and then remains stationary in this respect for a long time. 
Ultimately it covers itself with a compact ‘mass of the usual floury 
secretion. From this time on the development differs considerably from 
that of the female. Soon two snmll wing-pads are developed on the 
rnesothorax, and in the final stages the antennse become much longer 
and the anal characters somewhat altered. 

Unfortunately none of the males with completely known records 
actually emerged, so that the period of development is not knovui. 

The Adult Male. 

From the pupa emerges the adult male—a delicate creature scarcely 
more than one thirty-second of an inch long. It possesses a single pair of 
fine gauzy wings which are usually folded flat on one another along 
the abdomen. These wings are a creamy wdiite in colour and almost 
twice as long as the body, and so when the insect is at rest or crawling 
about th(» folded wings obscure the abdomen from sight. Two long white 
filaments, which are borne at the posterior end of the abdomen, project 
beyond the wing-tips and are very conspicuous. The antennae are long, 
and, as a rule, are held close to the sides of the body. They consist of 
nine joints, the basal one being the smallest. 

The adult males are difficult to obtain owing possibly to their minute 
size, and probably they are produced in much smaller numbers than the 
females. This last is concluded from systematic field observations and 
also from laboratory breeding work. 

Allied Insects. 

Several members of the mealy bug group are known to affect grasses 
both in Australia and other countries. The study of our Australian 
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species is by no means complete, but several closely allied species have 
been recorded as associated with Australian-j^rown grasses. In 1912 
an undetermined species of J)a<^tylapius was recorded as attacking 
Rhodes grass in North Queensland. In 1921, AV. W. Proggatt listed a 
species Dactylopius herhieola Maskell from Aristide vagans in New South 
Wales, and in 1927 another species of Dactylopius was found damaging 
Paspalum at Eumundi. 

Distribution. 

As far as is known at present the species under discussion is confined 
to the Cooroy area, but it cannot be taken as definite that this is the 
limit of its distribution. In fact, that is by no means probable. 

Means of Control. 

In dealing with the control of an insect, one of the primary considera¬ 
tions is the abundance or otherwise of natural enemies. At the time 
the first outbreak of the mealy bug in 1926 a thorough search wa.s made 
for its natural enemies. It was found that these were very scarce; in fact, 
in the patch of 10 acres systematically examined, less than half a dozen 
individuals were discovered. Those found were of two kinds—ladybirds 
of the species Cryptolamus montronzieri Mulsant, and a small chalcid 
wasp, Leptomastix guttaiipennis Girault. Shortly afterwards a colony 
of about 150 of the Cryptohemus ladybirds was liberated in the affected 
field. 

Tn December, 1927, another examination for parasites was made, 
and this time the s^ime two species were found in fairly large numbers, 
and undoubtedly doing much good in checking the mealy bug. In 
addition to those, two other chalcid wasps were found, but we have not 
been able to prove that they are parasitic on the mealy bug, though they 
are closely related to known coccid parasites. 

In order that these two definitely useful insects may be recognised 
the following short descriptions are included. 


The Ladybird. 

The ladybird, C. montrouziei'i Muls., is one of the best known of our 
useful insects. Its good work is recognised not only in Australia but 
also in America, where ite value is counted in hundreds of thousamis 
of pounds per annum. 

The adult beetle (Plate 50, Pig. 6) is elongately oval in shape, and 
is about one-fifth of an inch long by one-eighth of an inch broad. The 
general colour of the upper surface (dorsum) is black; the head, which is 
very small, the thorax, and the pasterior tips of the wing covers (elytra) 
are salmon red. The entire upper surface is clothed with fine hairs. The 
under surface is coloured somewhat similarly, the head, abdomen, and 
prothorax being yellowish red, while the mejso- and meta-thorax are 
Jbiue-blaefi. 

The larv8B (Plate 50, Pig, 4) are flat, rather long-legged creatures 
of a brown colour. The younger larva? are practically bare of secretion, 
but in older stages tlie body is covered by a white flocculent secretion^ 
f and in tlte balf-^grown stage it is difficult to separate them readily on 
general ^Appearances from the larval stages of the mealy bug. In the 
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full-grown state they can be easily picked out, as the secretion of the 
ladybird is much more coarse and does not extend into the long delicate 
filaments characteristic of the mealy hug. The legs of the larvie are 
rather dark in colour and can readily be observed. The larvsB move 
fairly quickly and can be seen wandering about or sucking the body of a 
mealy bug. 

The pupa^ (Plate 50, Fig. 5) are seldom found. They usually lie 
hidden close to the ground. In form they are oval and are covered with 
a fine fioury secretion, the [presence of which tends to mask the actual 
structure and appearance of the brown-coloured pupal case. 

The eggs have not been found by us in the grass. They are usually 
laid on the bark of trees in a bunch of six to twelve or more. They are 
orange-colonred, elongate, and tapering to a point at both ends. 

The Chalcid Wasp. 

Leptonmsti.r gHtiatipennis Girault (Plate 50, Fig. 3) is a minute 
chalcid wasp. It has two pairs of wings, the hind pair being very delicate 
and transparent, 'Plu* for(‘ wings are a d(‘e[) purplish black, with the 
( xtreme l)as(‘ almost transparent and with five' clear spaces, three along 
the for(» margin and one on the hind margin opposite the last clear space 
near the for(‘ margin. The fifth clear spot is in the centre of the wing 
just outside the marginal spaces. The extreme tip is also clear. In 
addition to these there is a light spot placed on the fore margin midway 
l)etwe(‘n the last and second-last clear spots. 

The body, which in the female measures just under on(»-twelfth of 
an inch, is of a general purplish colour. The head is brown. The insect 
moves in a pt^ailiar j(‘rky manner, with its wii^gs eitlu‘r held Oat along 
the abdomen or at an angle of about 45 deg. to the body, and its antenme 
li(^ld erect in front. 

Chemical Measures for the Control of the Pest. 

The insects draw all theii* food from beneath the epidermis of the 
])lant by sucking u|) the saj) with tubular mouth-parts. Th(‘ sap thus 
iHung taken from the interior of the leaf or stem, it is obviously useless 
to attempt to control the pest by apj)lication of stomach poisons to the 
surface of the plant. 

Destruction by tlie use of chemicals is therefore limited to the use of 
such substances as would kill by affecting the respiratory^ organs or by 
direct contact with the body. 

The habits of the insect as outlined above and the manner of growth 
of the host plant would render effective application of contact insecticides 
an extremely difficult task, and the cost in time, labour, and chemicals 
would be very great. 

General Considerations. 

In making recommendations we have given consideration not only to 
the mealy bug problem but also to the health of the pastures, inasmuch 
as this may be related to insect injury in general. 

It has been recognised for a long time that generally the most 
important offset against insect attack is to maintain the plant in a 
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vigorous, free-growing condition. Anything which interferes with a 
good supjily of food, or in any way prevents tlie roots or other organs 
from combining in their function of distributing food materials through¬ 
out the tissues, at once renders the plant more siiseeptible to the ravages 
of its insect enemies. Authorities on scale insects have pointed out that 
those insects in particular, with very few exceptions, seem to avoid a 
free-growing plant. 

Of the factors predisposing to unhealthy conditions in plants, it will 
be agreed that bad drainage and unsuitable soil conditions are amongst 
the most important. 

I’asture, while it is utilised to the utmost limit, in most cases is left 
absolutely unattended, and yet it is really a most important crop, supply¬ 
ing as it does all the milk, meat, &e., which the herd directly or indirectly 
produces. 7'hese facts do not .seem to be recognised by Oueenslaud dairy 
farmers generally, but in places where this aspect has been realised the 
attention consequently given to the pastures has been followed by results 
which have much more than repaid the farmers for their work. 

While some grasses might be expected to retain a vigorous growth 
for many years, the manner of growth of I’aspalum would hardly give 
that impression. It has a rather deep root-.systmn and grows in clumps 
or bunches with numerous leaves near the ground but very few on the 
weak spreading stems. The normal habit of Paspalum growing in pasture 
lands is to form a thick matted clump which soon becomes root-bound. 
Under such conditions it is scarcely to be expected that the grass will 
continue to grow in very good health. Analyses of Cooroy soils have shown 
that the physical condition as indicated by the capillarity is poor. From 
that fact good drainage would not be expected, and yet the Paspalum, 
which has a tendency to become root-bound, is left untended for ten or 
more years growing in these soils. In all cases where the injury to the 
Paspalum was noted the pastures varied from ten to fifteen years in age, 
and had been given scarcely any attention since originally laid down. 
During this time there has been a continuous and practically unrelieved 
drain on the plant-food materials in the soil, the root system has gradually 
become less and less efficient, and the matted growth of the leaves has to 
a large degree prevented the sun’s rays from penetrating to ground or 
more obscure aerial portions of the plant. These adverse conditions have 
undoubtedly led to a considerable reduction in the vigour of the 
Paspalum. The falling-off in the carrying capacity of the land which is 
often complained of in the district is one of the most noticeable effects. 
In the old undisturbed pastures it is obvious to even a casual observer 
that the grass is not in a healthy, free-growing condition. In general 
the fields present a yellowish appearance, and the response to favouraWe 
weather conditions is very disappointing. 

The unhealthy state of the grass and the probable primary cause have 
now been pointed out, together with the fact that some insects, especially 
coceidse, are partial to weakened plants. It is therefore recommended 
that the health of the pastures be given immediate attention. 

^ With the object of determining the best method of renovating old 
Pai^mtim plots, the Agricultural Section of the Department has been 
prying out certain experiments, and though the work has not yet been 
complete^, the experimenter (Mr. C. S. Clydesdale) reports that “The 
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two plots established at Maleriy and Cooroy go to prove that the plough¬ 
ing up of old root-bound Taspalum pastures is undoubtedly the c|uicke.st 
way of giving them new life.'’ As regards actual amount of grass 
produced, it may be of interest to know that at Maleny the average yield 
of air-dry grass ]n^r acre was 1*10 tons on unploughed ground and 2-78 
tons on ploughwl, while at Cooroy the proportions were 1-GO to 2-10 tons. 
Examination of the plot at Cooroy demonstrated that the ploughed area 
had a much more healthy appearance than the unploughed parts, and 
was quite free from mealy bug, though close to a badly affected field. 

Recommendations. 

In the case of a field infested by the meal}’' bug, the best procedure 
is to burn off first and then plough. The ploughing need not be a very 
good one, the main [lurpose being to tear up the old root-bound clods 
and to expose the soil to the sun and air. By ploughing to a depth of 
4 inches this should be fairly well accomplished. 

This ploughing will also help to kill off the mealy bugs owing to their 
relatively long life cycle of nine or ten weeks. However, we strongly 
recommend that the {iloughing should not be postponed until the mealy 
bug or some other insect asserts itself. 

Probably the best method would be to work on a few acres at a time. 
This area could be protected if necessary by a temporary stake fence for 
the short period it will need to be left undisturbed. 

It may be borne in mind that the insects appear to prefer the sunny 
and protected northern slopes, and it would be advisable, perhaps, to 
attend to these portions in the first instance. At all events such sites 
should be kept under observation for signs of damage as described above. 

As regards the best time to plough, this is dependent on whether the 
mealy bug is present or not. If the insect be noticed on a small patch 
there is, of course, no point in waiting and thus allowing it to spread, 

( Specially if the grass (»an be burnt. In the case of larger areas already 
affected, burning and ploughing in the late winter or early spring should 
be followed by the best results. The farms in the Cooroy district are 
mostly on rather hilly country, and it wdll, of course, be necessary to give 
the ploughed ground time to settle down before the heavy summer rains 
commence. 

If ploughing is being carried out simply for the renovation of an 
unaffected pasture, the time of the year is purely a matter for the farmer 
to decide on his own experience or that of an expert agriculturist. 

Summary of Control Measures. 

The mealy bug is subject to the depredations of a number of natural 
enemies, and in normal circumstances these may be relied upon to prevent 
their host from assuming pest proportions. 

Now, however, the unhealthy state of the Paspalum iir +he Cooroy 
district has rendered the coccid injurious to a high degree. We therefore 
recommend that the affected grass be first of all burned off to destroy, in 
part at least, any mealy bugs present, and that the health of the grass 
throughout the pastures be then restored by a cultural method outlined. 
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Plate 51.—^The Gra>'^d Parade. 
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royal national exhibition. 

QUEENSLAND’S BIGGEST AGKKTJLTURAL EVENT—AN INDEX TO 
INDUSTRY—A MIRROR OF THE STATE’S IMMENSE RESOURCES AND 
THE GREAT WORK OF OUR COUNTRY PEOPLE IN THEIR DEVEIXIP- 
MENT—PRODUCTS OP RICH PROVINCES, OF FARM AND FIELD, OP 
SOIL AND TOIIi, ESTABLISH HIGH STANDARDS OF HUSBANDRY 
AND DEMONSTRATE THE VALUE OF THE STATE’S CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE COMMONWEALTH IN REAL RURAL PROGRESS—THE MARCTt 
OF MODERN SCIENCE AND ITS EFFECTIVE AND ECONOMIC 
APPLI (/ATION TO AGRICULTURE—THi: MECH AN ICA L RO A1) TO 
PROSPERITY—EVERY EXHIBIT A PAGE IN QUEENSLAND’S 
HISTORY. 


Thin year’s Brisbane Show, held on the (ith August and following 
days, gave proof again of Queensland’s rich endowment in climate 
and soil, and of her productive and recuperative capacity. 

All our major, and most of our minor industries, were represented 
at Bowen Park, where, day after day, many scores of thousands saw, 
appreciated and appraised the extent to which Queensland depends 
on agriculture. 

The liuge daily crowds were distinguished by a general air of 
prosperity. 

The Brisbane Exhibition is certainly a breeder of optimism as 
well as an exemplar of opulence. Each year the Show keeps on 
expanding. Each year It gives to us new lessons of hope on a back¬ 
ground of accomplishment. Each year is recorded yet another notable 
advance. 

The Royal National Association is a fountain of progressive ideas. 
It is a strong educational force, and no one will deny its importance 
as a factor in our agricultural progress.. It stands for better stock, 
better farming, bett^ business, and bigger returns to the man on 
tlie land, and all these points were emphasised again most strikingly 
at this year’s Exhibition. 

The Show presented impressive evidence of how town and country 
are linked in industry; how' the application of sound principles work 
out in modem farming practice; how stock can be improved by 
selection, breeding, and feeding; of the extent to which agriculture 
is becoming mechanised; and how essential science is to husbandry* 


B rilliant weather, with the exception of one wet day, favoured the Royal 
National Association for its 1928 Exhibition which was opened officially hy 
His Excellency the Governor, Sir John Goodwin, on the 8th August, in the presence 
of a large crowd, which included many notable visitors from other States. 

A National Asset. 

This year’s Show was one of the most successful from every point of view. 
^*It is a magnificent exhibition, and more than a Show. It is a national asset,” 
declared tlie Governor, and in that opinion everyone present willingly shared. 

The Court of the Department of Agriculture and Stock which, it is hoped, will 
one day V)e housed in a pavilion of its own, was once more the centre of agricultural 
interest. Other outstanding pavilion features were the display of the State Forestry 
Service; the comprehensive district exhibits; the one farm efforts; the com¬ 
petitive entries in the agricultural produce section and the Rural and Technical 
Schools’ array of examples of skilful and useful craftsmanship. Other noteworthy 
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displays were those of the Meat Industry Committee, the Agricultural High School 
and College, and, if it may be classed as an exhibit, the Farm Boys^ Camp. 

There was a suggestion of genius behind the idea of bringing a number of 
boys from different farming districts in the State, to the Show as the guests 
of the Royal National Association. They were accommodated on the grounds and 
everyone- who saw them at work studying types and classes was impressed with the 
bright intelligence, exemplary conduct and keenness of these sons of farmers, who 
seemed one in the spirit of service and eager inquiry. Schools all over the country 
are teaching the farmers of the future the value of the use of scientific methods 
in every phase of farming. They arc showing that those methods a)>ply to stock 
breeding as well as grain production. They are showing that science points the 
way to independence, and these fine lads saw object lessons in everything they viewed 
in their tireless quest for information. 

In the Departmental Court the value of science in the paddock as well as in 
the laboratory was demonstrated by State experts who know' their job and the 
newest developments of it. The exhibits show what can be done, but the Depart¬ 
mental demonstrators are able to tell the farmer the best, cheapest, and quickest 
way of doing the work. Rt'search results from official investigations into many forms 
of animal and plant diseases and pests were revealed. To the man on the land to-day 
it is evident that science is as essential as the plough and the harrow'. 

Out in the grassed arena the grand stock parade presented evidence that the 
Australian breeder knows and does what is best in animal husbandry. The cattle,, 
both beef and dairy, were distinguished representatives of tlieir respective breeds, 
and would command attention and win distinction in any show ring. 

In the machinery section every exhibit was a pointer to i)rosperity along the 
modern mechanised route. 

More and more is the Brisbane Show^ coming to be regarded as an index to 
Queensland industry. It is a powerful elevating influence concentrating on quality, 
and quality alone, ' It is a wonderful object lesson in the development of new types 
of stock and the elimination of inferior characteristics. 

A Working Model of the State. 

The Show, too, might be described as a working model of the whole 
State. It w'as a demonstration of the fact that a nation must stand on two legs— 
secondary as well as primary industry—and it illustrated the inter-dependence of each. 
As the manufacturer is ready to learn from the producer of his raw' material, so 
the farmer was out to learn, something of the processes involved in transforming 
that material into the marketable commodity; he was out to learn something of 
industrial economics, business organisation, juid commercial progress, and in all 
these things he saw how little, in these days, can be left to chance. 

Interests have widened enormously in recent years and as an educational force 
the growth of the National Association and its activities must be even greater. 
Agricultural progress is, of course, its first and most important consideration. This 
is as it should be, but in ifs pageant of Queensland factory industries and the skill 
of Queensland workers in the John Reid Hall, the Association gave fitting recognition 
of the wisdom of bringing town and country together and proving industrially as 
well as personally their mutual reliance, as well as the essential inter-relationship 
of rural and urban x>roduction. 

The cattle parade, as already suggested, provided the most obvious example 
of the Exhibition educative value. In the ring and' in the stalls the farmer was 
able to learn more about judging and selecting a beast than he would learn in a 
year of textT)ook study. There he saw the representatives of every breed up for 
judgment or the stockman ^s critical scrutiny. He saw the cow that would fill the 
bucket as well as the eye, and was able to appreciate the breeder ^s combination of 
cream-can value and show-ring beauty. In this the Show was a spur to enthusiasm,, 
an incentive to balanced enterprise. 

A QueeDsland Institution. 

There is another side to the Brisbane Show and that is its social value—the 
anntial gathering of farmers from every district in the State *s immense territory, 
men from the tropic north and "“The Fruitful Graniteon Southern highlands yet 
^hite in^ith winter's snows. From the western plains they also came to exchange 
a yearns experiences and pool their knowledge and reach collective conclusions with 
settlera fhe coastal jungles. 
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Thus the Brisbane Exhibition goes on from success to success, breaking yearly 
every previous attendance record. This Queensland institution, tor it is nothing less^ 
is one of the most impressive signs of our agricultural advance, one of the most 
encouraging indications to the farmer himself of how essential is his work to our 
national welfare. It represents the marvellous development of his industry not only 
in its range of interests, but also in its methods since the not far distant days when 
the first Queensland pioneers drove in their tent pegs on Oxley Creek, or turned the 
opening furrow below Bulimba Point. 

It is, too, something more than encouragement the farmer gets, it is the 
inspiration that comes from the other man^s success. He weighs and measures the 
reasons. He realises that the farmer who never conserves a ton of fodder is out of 
date. He accepts the evidence of the Exhibition, of his own eyes, that better bulls 
mean better herds and bigger returns. He appreciates the paradox that to stand 
still is to go back, that co-operation in industry—the co-operation of the! producer 
with the manufacturer, the commodity board, the scientist, the eugineer, and, not 
least of all, the consumer—of which the Show in itself is a simple demonstration, 
is the principle that when fully applied will lighten our common tasks, ensure our 
common good, and add enormously to our common wealth. 


THE OPENING CEREMONY. 

ii T CAN say, frankly and unreservedly, taking this Show in a large sense, consider- 
ing all the facts, all the exhibits, and all the conditions, it is my honest opinion 
that you could not have a more extensive, varied, and excellently managed Show in 
the whole world, I have seen many shows, and 1 have never seen, iii any country, 
one which excelled or even equalled this, ^ ’ 

The foregoing statement was made \)y His Excellency the Governor (Sir John 
Goodwin) in officially declaring the Exhibition open. 

His ExeelJency thanked the President of the Royal National Assoei.ition (Mr. 
Ernest Baynes) and the members of the Council for their kind words of Avelcome. 
He said it was a very great pleasure indeed for Lady Goodwin and himself to be 
there. They always visited the Show with the very keenest pleasure every year. 

“I am delighted with all sections of the Show,said His Excellency. There 
are magnificent cattle exhibits, both dairy and beef, and the agricultural products 
and fruit exhibits challenge comparison with any Show in the world. There are so 
many exhibits here which merit our unqualified admiration that it is impossible for 
me—-and it would be invidious—to mention them specifically. The value of this Show, 
from an educational point of view, is inestimable.*^ 

His Excellency congratulated all tho8<^* concerned on the magnificent results 
they had achieved. Much time, care, and devotion had been given to perfecting the 
Show in every detail. He was sure that the expenditure of time and money and 
energy would be repaid with enormous interest ^^in the future of this great State.’' 


The State’s Continued Prosperity. 

His Excellency the Governor and Lady Goodwin were welcomed by the President 
of the Royal Agricultural and Industrial Association (Mr. Ernest Baynes) on boh^f 
of the council and members. Mr. Baynes also extended a welcome to His Excellency 
the Governor-General (Lord Stonehaven). 

^* It is pleasant to record the continued prosperity of the State as indicated by 
the phenomenal increase in the live stock sections, necessitating the provision of 
largely increased housing accommodation for sheep and dairy and beef cattle,'' said 
Mr. Baynes. '^Including the district fruit and one-farm displays, we have no fewer 
than twenty district exhibits on view this year—a wonderful record. The exhibit of 
tropical u^d sub-tfqpical fruit shown by the fruit growlers of the Blackall Range, 
the North Coast, and the Redlands is an eloquent indication of what our State is 
capable (if producing, W'hilst displays made by one-farm exhibitors have never been 
surpassed either in Brisbane or in any other pajrt of the Commonwealth." 

^^hje machinery and motor car exhibits can best be described as superb,” Mr. 
Baynes went on, *‘and they will undoubtedly prove of immense interest to visitors. 
Tile ring events promise to very much more attractiye than they have been for 
xnknv years past, whilst the Meat Hall, with its lavish display of beef products, will 
prove a imvelation to those who did not have an opportunity of inspecting it last 
year.’; 
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Included in the gathering besides the Governor of Queensland, Sir John 
Goodwin, and Lady Goodwin, were the Governor-General of Australia; the 
Governor of Victoria, Lord Somers; the Prime Minister of the Coniinonw’ealth, the 
Jlight Hon. S. M. Bruce and Mrs. Bruce; the Premier of Queensland, Hon. W. 
McCormack; the Deputy Premier and Minister of Agriculture and Stock, Hon. W. 
Forgan Smith and Ivlrs. Forgau Smith; the Leader of the Opposition, Mr. A. E. 
Moore; the (Thief Justice, Hon. James Blair and Mrs. Blair; the President of the 
Royal National Association, Mr. Ernest Baynes and Mrs. Baynes; the Public Service 
•Commissioner, Mr. J. D. Story; the Under Secretary for Agriculture and Stock, 
Mr. E. Graham and Mrs. Graham; the Assistant Under Secretary, Mr. Robert 
AVilson; the Director of Agriculture, Mr. H. C. Quodling; the Director of the Bureau 
•of Sugar Experiment S^fcations, Mr. H. T. Easterby; the Chief Inspector of Stock, 
Major A. H. Cory; the Director of Fruit C'ulture, Mr. George Williams; the CTliief 
Supervisor of Dairying, Mr. C. McGrath; the Agricultural Chemist, Mr. J. C. 
Brunnich; the Government Entomologist, Mr. Robert Veitch; Mr. W. A. Affleck; 
and the Secretary of the Royal National Association, Mr. J. Bam. 

OFFICIAL LUNCHEON. 

INSPIRING ADDRESSES. 

At the arinual luncheon which followed the official opening errernony, inspiring 
addresses were delivered by the Governor-General (Lord Btonehaven), the Governor ; 
(Sir John Goodwin), the Prime Minister (Mr. S. M. Bruce), and the I’remier (Mr. 
W. McCormack). The dominant note of the speeches was the immense educational 
value of this year’s show, all the speakers expressing the view that its effects would 
be far-reaching and of incalculable benefit in making for greater efficiency in pro¬ 
duction. Alany Federal and State members of Ibirliament, and members of the 
Royal National Association, were included in the distinguished assemblage. 


The Spirit of Sportsmanship. 

Lord Stonehaven said that the most important J>eoplc were the exhibitors, and 
he was glad to think that the real sense of true sportsmanship was as great as it 
was. It was impossible, by looking at them, to find out whether they were winners 
or losers. That w^as an immense national asset. All the exhibitors were entitled to 
congratulation, not merely those who were taking i)rizes homo and sharing their 
satisfaction with their neighbours in the district they came from, but also those who 
would not take any prizes, but would take home a determination to bring back prizes 
next year. All were entitled to congratulation, because they were supporting that 
splendid national movement which centred in the Show opened that day in Brisbane. 
Then they had Mr. Baynes and his colleagues on the Royal National Council. No 
words could adequately express the service which they rendered to the community by 
•organising that splendid show. (Applause.) He was sure they must be satisfied, 
for this year at any rate—not satisfied for good and all because he thought they were 
the kind of people who would never be satisfied—with the splendid progress the Show 
had made. Then they came to the Premier, who must be lu-oiid of seeing so splendid 
a display of the products of his SBite, and so splendid a demonstration of the ability 
and determination of the people, for whom he was the elected leader, to get the 
utmost value out of their splendid inheritance. 

Signs of Progress and Prosperity. 

“When you come to the Prime Minister,” added His Excellency, “he looks at' 
it from the point of view of one of the six States of tiie Commonwealth for whom 
he is entitloci to speak in the Councils of the Empire as a whole, and I am sure it 
must be to him an immense satisfaction to register the progress evidenced by the 
Show. Then come the Governor of the State and myself, who look at the Show 
manifestly from a rather more distant point of view. The Governor’s horizon is 
bounded by the limits of Queensland. Last, and least of all, I come to myself, and 
I look at it from the point of view of one who is concerned perhaps primarily witfe 
Imperial questions, and going round, as it is my duty, privilege, and pleasure"to do, 
to the different States, it is most gratifying to register, day after day, and year 
after year, signs of progress and prosperity of which this Show is such a splendid 
-example. The Governor and I share one thing in common. WT are both entitled 
by a Show such as this to report to the King a message that will gratify him. First 
of all, the abiding loyalty of the people of Queensland—(applause)- a^d secondly 
of the splendid way in which they are developing the magnificent resources of the 
State.’^ 

10 
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The Show as a Stage. 

His Excellency wont on to say that lie regarded the number of exhibits (7,328) 
as a wonderful performance, but numbers without quality would not give a fair 
indication of the products and possibilities of the country ‘ Both in quality and in 
number he thought they were entitled to be thoroughly proud of the picture that the 
Show presented. lie looked upon the Show as a stage, because, though from the^ 
point of view of the organisation, it was an end in itself, yet it was not really an 
end. Looking at a review of the past gave them confidence that the future would 
produce, as a necessary corollary, and an extension of the Show, a constant stream 
of products from (Queensland; first of all, in the great markets of the capital cities 
of the Commonwealth, where they would find a ready and greater number of customers 
directly they could provide them, and, above all, in the great market of the Empire- 
in London. How great that market was, he thought, was not sufficiently or not 
thoroughly realised. When it was realised that Britain imported 2,000,000 tons of 
sugar a year, and that less than one-half of that came within the Empire, yet in 
Queensland they had got undoubtedly the best sugar growing country in the world, 



Plate 63.— The Ring and Pakt of the Crowd. 

The Brisbane Show is one of the big social events in Queensland’s year. 

he knew at once, that they had in their minds the difficulties wliieh might keep them 
out of the market at home at present; but he asked them to think of the difficulties 
which they in the old country were confronted with in facilitating Queensland's 
entry into that market. Difficulties only existed to be overcome. 

Keeping Business within the Family. 

‘'If you know that you have got that market,continued His Excellency, 
“and, r^ember, it is not only the richest and beat market in the world, but 
generous to its customers, you will appreciate its value. You will find there men 
of ybiur own kith and kin. Prom two points of view they would prefer to buy 
what they cannot produce themselves from the Empire, ratber than optside. I think 
you can looh • forward to the future with confidence. Firstly, we want to keep 
wliatev^ business we have got within the family; and, secondly, from a purely 
busifies^poll|:l of view, we would sooner buy from the people who buy from us, than 
buy frol^e^e whose purchases in our market are very small. (Applause.) Taking 
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also the market of fruit: Only one half of the fresh, dried, and canned fruit that 
we import comes from the Empire. This is another big field. Then, there is the 
question of butter, bacon, and cheese. From States bordering on the Baltic we 
imported last year £30,000,000 worth. You may say, ^What are your farmers doing 
to allow that state of things?’ I su])pose the farmers in the old country were doing, 
and are doing, exactly the same as you are doing in this country. They have not 
yet discovered the proper means of taking advantage of the market which lies within 
their gates. Once organised to take advantage of it, I am firmly convinced that when 
you tackle this problem you are going to solve it. I am getting on in years, yet 
I have every hope of living long enough to see our markets in the old country 
predominantly served either by home suj)plie8 or by those from other parts of the 
Empire. (Applause.) 

^‘Prom that point of view this show of yours is a most encouraging experience. 

Progress Every Year. 

‘^You see progress every y(‘ar. Tjast year I remember being tremendously struck 
with your meat exhibit. This year the meat exhibit really is, 1 suppose, 500 per 
cent, better, and it is something that should be widely known and appreciated. I was 
struck last year by the class of juvenile judges, and you have extended that admirable 
principle by your cam|> for farm boys. It is really an admirable and excellent 
idea. (Applause.) In the meantime, you have provided for the holding of your 
exhibition under the best ])OSRible conditions, by wise spending a large sum in 
extending your buildings and improving facilities, and you have a very generous 
lot of ])rizes—£0,000 in money and £1,000 in trophies. That is splendid work, ancf 
I hope that I can make you realise how it appeals to us in the old country.” 


Building up Australia. 

In conclusion, His Excellency said that it was a great privilege to play any ))art, 
however small, in the great development that has taken plaxH' in this part of the 
Commonwealth, because by building up Queensland they were l)uilding up Australia, 
and by building u|) Australia they were building up» the Empire. No man and no 
woman ever had a greater birthright than that of being a citizen of the Emj)ire, 
because the Empire stood for all that vvas best in human life. Education was the 
main (dement in enabling p('of>le to form a right judgment, and by the great part 
th<‘ exhibition played in the work of education it was rendering great service, both 
directly and indirectly, to themselves and the Empire, which could not be exaggerated. 
(Applause.) 


An Extraordinarily Impressive Show. 

In proposing the toast of the State Governor (Sir John Goodwin), Mr. Baynes 
said that during the short time His Excellency had been in Queensland he had 
travelled extensively, and had become acquainted with citizens throughout the State. 
His Excellency had done his bi^st to become closely acquainted with the people on 
the land and in industries, and by his kind sympathy to those who were having 
rather a bad time in the drought area he had endeared himself to all. (Applause.) 
He did not know anybody who had a greater admiration for the men and the women 
in the back-blocks thsni Sir ,Tohn Goodwin. (Applause.) 

His Excellency, in reply, said that the Show this year was an extraordinarily 
impressive one, and, excellent though it was last year, yet one noticed with pleasure 
and admiration the many marked improvements which had taken place, not only in 
the general arrangements at the Show Grounds, but also in the increased number and 
improved quality of many of the exhibits. Some wise man once said ” inaction means 
deterioration, ’ ’ and that was absolutely true. One could not stand still, and there 
was certainly no sign of lethargy in the Royal National Agricultural and Industrial 
Association of Queensland; it steadily advanced from success to even greater success. 
The cattle exhibits—both beef^and dairy—appeared to him to be of an extremely 
high standard, while he understood that the total entries for all exhibits in the 6how 
numbered more than 7,000. 


A Tribute to the National Association. 

*^Personally,” added His Excellency, “I say frankly, and without hesitation, 
that I have never in my life seen a Show which has been better organised or managed, 
nor one which has shown such an amajing variety of exhibits of the very highest 
quality. 
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‘ * I think that it would be invidious were I to mention any partieillar exhibitor or 
^>xhibi^, much as I have admired many of them, but I should like to emphasise two 
points. Firstly, as regards such exhibits as the district and one-farm sections. 
‘These appear to mo to be of immense importance and value, not only from the view 
of promoting healthy rivalry, but also as showing to the people of the cities in an 
Attractive form the amazing resources and products of the country districts of the 
State. I realise the immense amount of Avork, time, and expense involved in staging 
such exhibits, but when looking at them I have felt strongly that the men and women 
who ha\o done the work, even if they have not been successful in gaining awards, 
have nevertheless performed a great service to the State of Queensland, and are big- 
hearted, right-minded citizens. 


An Educative Force. 

In conclusion, llis Excellency added: ‘^Now, I should like to say a few words on 
a subject in which 1 take a very great interest, and which I believe to be of immense 
importance as regards the future of Queensland, and that is education. This Show 
is far more than solely an exhibition of stock, agricultural, and industrial products, 
important though these are; it is an educational factor which is of inestimable value. 
The farm boys^ camp whch has been instituted this year, the attendance of the 



Plate 54.—Mr. Bruce was thinking 

SERTOXJSLY OF QUEENSLAND AS THE 

Queen State of the Common¬ 
wealth. 


students from Gatton College, and undergraduates from the University, the young 
judges’ competition, the school competitions, and many other factors, bear striking 
•evidence as to wdiat this association is doing as regards education, and I should like 
to mention the splendid schools’ exhibit, which has been organised by the Education 
Department. When one goes round this Show and sees the magnificent live stock, 
the agricultural produce, the secondary industries in the John Reid Hall, the forestry 
and meat eithibits, and when one also considers the care and attention which are 
being so wisely directed towards the education of the rising generation, one cannot 
t)ut feel that, great as Queensland is, she has an even greater future ahead. ’ ’ 

Jlalsing the Standard of Efholenay. 

The Prime Minister (Mr. Bruce) said it was a great Satisfaction to him to be 
^rmitted to attend fOr the second time this Exhibition. He always liked attending 
Agricultural Shows, because he felt that there was a great bond of sympathy between 
ihose who^had the management of them and himself. The;^ were both attempting to 
v the same jSb, and that was to raise the standard of efiicWey in Australia. 
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Building up Australian Sentiment. 

The Queensland 8how served two great ends—one was that it was a stiinulatioir 
to increased efficiency, and the other that it brought to the dweller in the city a 
greater knowledge of the possibilities and resources of this State. 

What was required was a greater recognition of those resources, and greater 
optimism. Every one had the idea that the Australians w^re an optimistic people. 
He did not agree with that view. We were not sufficiently optimistic about our own 
country. We were not prepared to tell everybody in the world that Australia was the 
greatest country of the earth, and that the State of Queensland was the greatest of 
them all. However, we were gradually building up in Australia that spirit to some 
extent. He could instance the State of Western Australia, which he recently visited. 
When he went there for. the first time, five and a-half yars ago, the people spoke 
continuously of their troubles, and cursed the Government both of the State and the 
Commonwealth. They also cursed the tariff, the Navigation Act, and everything in 
the land. Hut five and a-half years had gone by, and on his recent visit to Western 
Australia he found that the people had forgotten all these troubles because they were 
so busy in telling everyone that Western Australia was the greatest State in Australia, 



Plate 55.—The Clowd was Intensely Interested in the Grand Stock 

Parade. 

A section of the immense daily gathering on “ Machinery Hill.” 

that there was no limit to the wheat she could produce; in fact, that she would in 
the future be able to produce more wheat than the whole of the rest of Australia 
put together. They declared that it was only a matter of time when they would have 
a population as great as all the other States combined. He had a sneaking belief that 
Western Australia was quite rights and that some day she wmuld be the greatest 
State; but unquestionably Queensland ^tas the State with the greatest possibilities of 
the whole Commonwealth to-day. 

The Spirit of Optimism. 

They wanted that spirit of optimism to prevail throughout^ Australia. He had 
such a belief in Australia, that he considered it was highly necessary to advertise its 
potentialities. Once having seen the country, they could not fail to realise that it was 
the greatest countrj^ in the world. 
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Plate 56. —Troop of Magnificent Remounts. 

The Queensland Mounted Police is noted for its all-round smartness, efficiency, and expert horsemen. These horses were bred 
the Government Remomit Station in the Central District. The Police competition was a very popular ring feature. 
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Another great object that thin Show would achieve was in demonstrating that 
the greatest requirements in Australia to day were to improve efficiency of production 
and tlie marketing of its produce. That was the solution of the problems that faced 
Australia to-day. Australia had tremendous difficulties. The greatest of them was 
the fact that the expanding production had become too great for the home market to 
absorb. They therefore had to go mto the markets of the world and compete with 
other countries. Many peo|)le declared that this could not be done successfully. They 
started to talk about the tariff, and said that it was such a deterrent to the producer 
that it would be impossible to compete on the markets of the world. There might be 
something in that, but we could concentrate on getting the tariff on to a scientific 
basis by which the producer would be placed in an advantageous position. 


Efficiency in Production. 

‘ ‘ Tt is not the tariff, nor the ]H)licy of any Government that prevents us to-day,' ^ 
said Mr. Bruce, ^^from competing in the markets of the world. It is the need for 
greater efficiency in production. Your Show is doing a great deal to educate the 
j)eople of (Queensland to a<*hiev(‘ that efficiency. 

“I have been told that the way in which we can solve all the problems of our 
export trade is by reducing wages in Australia. The amdnnt w'e can save by doing 
that is incomparably small compared to wdiat we can accomplish by improving 
efficiency and bringing it up to the standard on wdiicli it should be. That can be done 
in Australia. Hitherto we have never taken the trouble to increase efficiency. 
Things have been too easy. We have had too fertile a land and too wonderful a 
climate. Now, when we have grown to manhood, and have to seek our markets in 
competition with the rest of the world, we have to abandon that atmosphere of not 
worrying very much, and w(* have to rely upon our efficiency. We have to recognise 
tliat wc have greater advantages than any other country. There is no body which is 
doing more to help in that than the Royal National Association of (Queensland, and I 
would like to pay my tribute of adnjiration to them for what they have achieved.^’ 

Mr. Bruce went on to say that the f)resent year was memorable in regard to 
the mlvancement of science in our primary industries, which were the basis of our 
national develojimeiit and prosperity. During the present year they had received a 
visit from thre(' distinguished scientists. One was *I)r. Orr, the liead of the Royal 
Institute of Aberdeen, who w'as noted as an exjiert on the subject of animal nutrition. 
They had also had a visit from 8ir Arnold Thciler, who would be the head of the 
Animal Health Bureau, which was being established in Britain as a result of last 
year’s Agricultural Conference, They had also had a visit from Sir John Russell, who 
Avas ])robably tlie world’s greatest expert with regard to soil and fertilisers. These 
three men had seen this country, and each one had expressed the o|)inion that Australia 
had the greatest 0 |)portunities from a pastoral and agricultural point of view of any 
country in the world. 


A Tribute to the Queensland Government. 

Mr, J. B. Th)ttomley (hon. treasurer of the Royal National Association of 
(Queensland), in proposing the toast of ^‘The State Parliament,^’ coupled with it the 
name of the Premier (Mr. W. Mc(k>rmack). On behalf of the association, he 
exj)rcssed his thanks to the Premier for the assistance that the Government had 
rendered during the past few years, which had enabled the association to efl'ect so 
many improvements. He appreciated the action of the Minister for Education (Mr. 
T. Wilson) in arranging for his department to stage such a wonderful exhibit, wiiich 
clearly show^ed wdiat the educational system in (Queensland embraced. 

Mr. McCormack, in responding, congratulated the president of the association 
and his council upon tlie very fine Exhibition this year. Tt was an interesting 
Exhibition, and should prove a great enlightenment to the people who had come here 
from the Southern States. He took this opportunity of telling those visitors that 
(Queensland was not the kind of State they were inclined to believe it to be. They 
heard a good deal of criticism from the peo})le in the Southern part of Australia, and 
he agreed with the Prime Minister that they should boost their State more in the South 
than they were doing. They should not allow the Southern criticism of Queensland, 
which could produce almost every commodity that man required, to pass unobserved. 
This Exhibition possessed a very fine educational value, and no doubt compared 
favourably with similar shows in other States and other countries. Queensland was 
not a very old State, and it had not the huge population possessed by other countries. 
It had not even a population as great as New South Wales or Victoria. It had a 
wider area, and more difficult problems to meet in regard to transport and climatic 
•conditions, yet in spite of these difficulties they were able to produce a magnificent 
Exhibition such as this. 
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Embargo on Queensland Meat. 

‘'There is another aspect/' continued Mr. McCormack, “that we must remember, 
and which we want to impress upon the Southern people. We can produce many 
things that they require, and they can nianufacture many things that we require; but 
we find that in‘some States there is a decided objection to giving us the opportunities 
that we should possess of selling our primary products in those Southern markets. 
In the course of the last month I have been endeavouring to help a match manufac¬ 
turing industry in Victoria to got the trade in Queensland, instead of allowing that 
trade to go to Sweden. The Victorian company can produce an article of equal 
value, ami at the same price, as the imported article. This is not a matter that 
requires tariff intervention. It requires the sympathy of our own people, who should 
gho^v a preference for goods made in Australia. On the other hand, unfortunately, 
the State of Victoria, from which we are getting this article, is putting an embargo 
on the moat which we should produce and sell in the Southern States. I hope those 
Southern visitors who are here to-day, wdiether they be in high positions of State or 



Plate 67.—It was a Good Story. 

Mr. Forgan Smith, Lord Stonehaven, and Mrs. Blair, 
reflect tho spirit of Australia. 


citizens who are visiting our Show, will do everything they can to bring closer 
together the peoples of our Commonwealth States, so that we may sell to the Southern 
States the things that we produce, and take from them the manufactured articles that 
we need.'' 


Queensland Industries. 

Mr. McCormack, continuing, said that he believed the Brisbane Show furnished 
the finest opportunity to exhibit to the people, not only of this State but also of the 
Southern States, the indusries upon which this State relied. It also showed them 
what Queeni^and could do in primary production, and it gave to the world at large an 
hiea that Queensland was.quite as forward as other countries in the world. 

Mr. MijCormack concluded by saying that the whole of the 'Queensland Parliament 
-~ 7 -and he tl^ttght be could speak for all parties—were anxious to assist those men 
wiiOvhad' |iVen their time and money to make this Show such a great success^ 
(AppialtseQ^ 
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Plate 58. —Maize was once more Kino. 

The Central Trophy in the Departmental Court illustrating the practical results in Grain Improvement achieved by Departmental Plant Breeders. 
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THE COURT OF AGRICULTURE. 

REPRESENTATION AND REVIEW OF DEPARTMENTAL ACTIVITIES. 

The Departineiit ot* Agriculture and Stock was represented this year in its Court 
in the hixliibition Pavilion by a welPorganistMl and artistic display, educational in aim, 
designed to represent the work of a number of field ajid technical officers, and to 
serve to illustrate by the meticulous care taken in the arrangement and technique of 
the exhibits that a high standard of departmental efficiency has been reached in dealing 
with the many and varied problems of primary production. A country’s progress in 
agriculture and stock raising is dependent now more than ever on the linking of 
science with practice. I’roof of the soundness of this assei-tion was observed 
throughout every section in the Departmental Court. These sections embraced a 
varietal dis}day of sugar-<*ane; maize breeding and seed selection; a wheat exhibit; 
broom millet and sorghums; separate wool and cotton displays; native grasses; 
weeds and suspected poisonous plants; an entomological exhibit; vegetable pathology; 
a dairying exhibit; the work of the Yeerong})illy Htock Experiment Station and of 
th(‘ Pure Seeds Branch; pig raising and poultry exhibits; a varietal display of 
Townsville-grown potatoes, and a similar class of exhibit of cassava grown in the 
Mackay district; and ‘^Queensland Agricultural Journal” Information Bureau. 


CEREAL CROPS—NEW TYPES EVOLVED. 

Maize 

A pyramidal tro|)hy of maii^e, wdiich thrives in Queensland ]>ractically from the 
Tweed to Cape York, was the central feature of the Court of Agriculture, and 
illustrated definitely the fact that the solution for market gluts and low prices is 
largely a greater utilisation of the grain for stock feeding and for manufacturing 
p)urposes, lines of development on which America commercialises upwards of 
3,000,000,000 bushels per annum. Mounted on this trophy was a wide range of 
edncatajonal texts, describing concisely and clearly the maiJ^e improvomeiit project, one 
of the many branches of Dcfuirtmental field work administered by the Director of 
Agriculture, Mr. H. 0. Quodling. 

Evidence of the successful ai>plication of scientifically designed seed selection and 
of the work of Mr. C. McKeon, Assistant Instructor in Agriculture, who specialises in 
this branch, was observed in the wide range of samples staged. Several varieties of 
yellow maize, the subject of the improvement work, were shown, and it would be 
difficult to visualise a greater perfection th^n that attained in the samj)los set out as 
they w^ere in juxtaposition to a wealth of information of undoubted educational value. 
The significance of this seed improvement work and of its jiractical application was 
readily appraised by the type, character, and productivity of the several varieties 
shown, prominent among which was the more recently evolved Departmental “ Durum ” 
variety, especially bred and developed to meet the requirements of the Atherton 
Tableland, where a hard, mould-resistant type of grain is necessary. In this 
particular district seed maize is being grown on an isolatt'd area under Departmental 
control, and progressive plans have been formed for the early distribution of seed 
supplies for the express purpose of rapidly bringing ‘ ‘ Durum ’ ’ tiiaizo into general 
cultivation. The samples shown indicated a nithcr extraordinary bushel weight, up 
to 62 lb. as against the usual standard of 56 lb., the grain being bright amber yellow, 
hard, sound, and attractive in appearance. 

Trade prejudice by interstate and oversea buyers against red corn has recently 
been observed, and growers would be well advised to plant strictly yellow varieties in 
lieu of red or red-tinted maize, otherwise similar difficulties in effecting sales will have 
to bo met next year. 

Wheat. 

This comprehensive display occupied the full width, about 70 feet, of the top of 
the Court, ahd its arrangement, which was in the hands of two officers of the Field 
Branch, Mr, C. B. Clydesdale, Assistant Instructor in Agriculture, and Mr, B. Smith, 
Field Assistant, was designed to illustrate the increasing popularity of the crop as a 
eompleitnq|it of two other staple industries—sheep raisifig and dairying. Last year 
approximately 4,000,000 bushels were harvested in Queensland, and phenomenal 
yields were obtained over the la:^er portion of the Darling Downs. Many crops 
ranged from 40 to 50 bushels an hcr.e, the record yield being 66 § bushels, which was 
harvested: ^ar Allora. As no fertilisers were used, the results serve to demonstrate 
the inherent: richness of Darling Downs soils. Prominence was given to contributory 
factors tn ttiaintaining high productivity, and an educational presentation of these 
was set sexjuence on placards on which the underlying principles of cultivation 
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and soil moisture conservation were tersely described. Experience has shown that^ 
although the annual rainfall in the Queensland wheat belt is higher in the aggregate* 
than that in parts of the Southern States where, contrary to a crop each season here,, 
a year’s fallowing may precede the planting, there is an ever-present necessity in 
Queensland for an improvement in farming practice by the more systematic prepara¬ 
tion of land to absorb and conserve the summer rainfall which must be stored and held! 
in the subsoil. 

Another very important feature of the wheat exhibit was the display of new 
varieties bred at the Roma State Farm, which were subsequently grown in different 
districts under the supervision of officers of the field staff. Upwards of fifty selected 
strains in sheaf and grain were exhibited; these were from plots at Jandowae, in the* 
Dalby district. By a continuity of this experiment and observation work, progressive- 
field demonstration plots are carried on, the more highly rust-resistant and productive- 
^'a^ieties being tested out under field conditions. Selected varieties are gradually 
brought into cultivation, this work being linked up with that of the Wheat Board, 

Photographs of the Departmental classification scheme were shown, giving 
information as to the character of grain, time of maturity, and the suitability of 
different varieties for different soils and districts, all with a view of affording 
information to growers in concise form. 

Last year one of the new Departmental wheats, ‘ ^ Duke of York, ’ ’ a Bunge- 
Gluyas-Cretan combination, returned 77-25 bushels for each bushel sown on a small 
field, grown and harvested under field conditions. 

The 1927-28 Field Crop Competition was illustrated by a series of photographs 
of the fifty-one competing crops, and reference was made also to the district prizes 
won and the Royal National Chaini)i()nships, the judging of the crops having beeji 
entrusted to the Department. 

Many other features of interest were included in a dis|)lay which provided an 
excellent advertisement of the potentialities of this great State. 


OTHER PRODUCTS. 

Broom Millet and Sorghums* 

Grouped in the form of a wall and bench display were a number of samples of 
broom millet and Nigerian sorghums. The former has attracted much attention in 
the last few seasons, and is now marketed under the Pool system. Evidence has not 
been wanting of some laxity on the part of growers in the classification and prepara¬ 
tion of this nsefiil household commodity, Mnch text information was also given on 
the growing and marketing of this crop. 

The sorghum samples shown were grown in Departmental plots in Central 
Queensland under the District Agricultural Instructor, Mr. G. B. Brooks, who is 
engaged in testing and seed selection work with the more recently imported varieties,, 
whicli made extraordinary growth under the forcing conditions met with in the recent 
wet season. This group belongs to the non-saccharine class, and on this account the 
fodder is inclined to be pithy. The grain, however, is large, and in suitable situations 
the crop should prove an acquisition for a variety of purposes. 

Saccharine sorghums forming the subject of comparative fertiliser trials at 
Yeerongpilly, conducted by the Instructor in Agriculture for Southern Queensland, 
Mr. A. E. Gibson, afforded proof of the very high fodder yields obtainable in a 
favourable season, and illustrated also the economic value of saccaline as a green 
fodder and ensilage crop. Planted on 10th October last year, the crop was cut and! 
weighed oh the 21st and 22nd December, representing growth made in two months 
and a few days; the highest aggregate return frbm one of several plots was 35 tons 
9 ewt. 15 lb. per acre. In a ratoon cutting from the same plot on 28th March this 
year a yield of 30 tons 14 cwt. 1 lb. was obtained, or an aggregate yield of 66 tons 
3 cwt. 16 lb. per acre.. 

Cassava. 

At the Royal National Show in 1926 and 1927 a special feature was made of 
this crop i|i connection with the production of power alcohol, the Department having 
introducea 1,000,000 cuttings from Java for planting out in the Mackay district, 
principally at Sarina. The wet seasan militated generally against the success of the 
crop. Exporiipent work is still in progress. Samples of a few of the varieties of 
cassavk from the Dei>artmental eipefimerit plots were on exhibition, with an 

keeompanying'record of yields which indicated that the plant is capable of high 
returns. Ifp'to the present there is not sufiScient data to determine whether casBavat 
can be grown ai a profit for the extraction of power alcohol. 
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Korthern-Grown En^rlish Potatoes. 

All important section of the experimental work dealt with by the Northern 
Instructor in Agriculture, Mr. N. A. R. Pollock, is that of demonstrating the best 
and most suitable varieties of potatoes as a food croj> for the North. The special 
features associated with the production of thirty-six varieties on Mr. A, W. Hugheses 
farm, in the Townsville district, were set out. 

To the Southerner potato-growing is not usually associated with the tropics, yet 
the quality of the tubers exhibited and the yields obtained, uj) to 81 tons per acre, 
compare more than favourably with the production of temperate regions. 



Plate 60. —Fodder Crops were Strongly Featured in the Departmental 

Display, 

And panels like this gave point to the aphorism that half the breeding of a 
beast goes down its neck. 


The Department, in an effort to jiopularise potato-growing in the North, has 
rf^ondheted trials on the Tableland in the summer and in the coastal districts in the 
winter months for several years with such marked success that the area 
under crop in these localities has shown so substantial an increase each succeeding 
year as to permit of a forecast in the near future that production will be 
sufficient to supply all Northern requirements. With summer crops on altitudes of 
:2,000 feet and upwards and crops on lower coastal altitudes during the cooler parts 
«of the year, the market should ba well supplied. 
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Growers on the tropical coast experience a difficulty in securing seed sufficiently 
forward for planting towards the end of March, which is considered the earliest 
period for safe planting, seed from the Tableland crops rarely being fit until late 
April or May. 

The crop, of which the samples shown were representative, was grown from seed 
produced on the coastal areas of the Nortli last year, being harvested in September, 
held in Townsville until the first week in November, when it was placed in cold 
storage at a temperature between 34 and 40 degrees Fahrenheit until the 23rd March, 
and planted on the 2nd of April with a resultant strike of 100 per cent. 



Fixate 61.— Samples op QueenslandPastures Panelled in the Agricultural Court. 

Tlie vRlue of Wool alone exported from Australia over a five-year term approaches £300,000,000, and practically all 
this wealth wag derived primarily from indigenous grasses and edible herbage. 
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The succcsH attendant on the cold storage of this seed suggests an equally 
favourable result in a similar treatment of commercial lots, whereby a glut in the 
market may t)e obviated and j)ricos kei)t wdthin reasonable bounds. 

Interspersed with the I'otato varieties were printed cards containing notes on 
j)otat() culture, precautions to be taken against damage from disease, and formula} of 
standard fungicidal and insecticidal sprays. 

The display wnth the different colours of the many varieties of tubers, each with 
an identification card, not only formed an attractive i)icture, but with the informa¬ 
tion made available afforded one of those (‘ducative efforts in the whole Court. 


Queensland’s Wealth in Natural Pastures. 

An exhil>it of excei)tional interest to pastoralists and graziers every year is the 
com])rehcnsive collection of native grasses staged by the Department. Artistically 
designed posters called attention to the annual value of wool, beef, and dairy }>roduct8 
])roduced in the State, and, as the aggregate value of these make tlie grand total of 
nearly £57,000,(>00, the great importance to Queensland of good ])astures is at once 
aj)])arent. 

Queensland natural pastures are unrivalled, as the collection of grasses staged 
l)ore testimony. 

There is no doubt that, with the extension of the grazing, the better grasses in 
some of the more closely settled areas have been eaten out, allowing coarser, less 
palatable species to take their place; the problem of pasture improvement is therefore 
worthy of keen research. Much can be done by judicious stocking and conserving and 
])r()pagating the better species, such as the Mitchell grasses. Flinders grass, native 
Panicunis, and other nutritious grasses. 

In this year’s exhibit, among the Androj>ogons were the far-famed Blue grass 
and the Satin Top, the former being one of the very best for fattening and grazing 
purposes. The genus Astrebla comprises the highly esteemed Mitchell grasses, of 
which four very distinct kinds are found in Queensland. Their chief cliaracteristics 
are not only their drought-resisting })ropcrties, but also the rafJid way in which they 
respond' to falls of rain a.ft(‘r long periods of dry w'eather, tludr value in this respect 
being nothing short of marvellous. Among the Star grasses, to the same genus of 
which belongs the imported Rhodes grass, are severjil sorts esteemed for their fodder 
value. Tlie genius Anthristiria contains the well-known Kangaroo grass, and a near 
ally of this is the Flinders grass, wdiich, in a green and dry state, is so much relished 
l)y stock. Quite an array of native Panicuins were on view, most of these 
grasses possessing high feeding values. Beautiful grasses and at the same time 
useful in the native mixed pasture are various species of Kragrostis or Love grasses. 
The Button grass and the Crowsfoot are cosmopolitan species; the first mentioned is 
a most valuable sheep grass. Brown Top bears a good reputation among stock¬ 
owners. Several species of native I*aspalums were shown, some being of high food 
value, particularly for tro])ical parts. The native sorghums are coarse grasses, but 
when cut both horses and cattle relish them. 

Visitors to the Court were informed by poster that the Department is always 
willing to identify and report on any specimens of grasses and other plants. 
Specimens may be sent to the Department of Agriculture and Stock or direct to the 
Government Botanist. 


QUEENSLAND’S WEALTH IN WOOL. 

Tlie Departmental wool exhibit was made up of fleeces selected from different 
localities in Queensland. They were not the best that could be produced, but were 
typical of the wool grown in the respective districts. 

Many of the fleeces were labelled to indicate either yield, spinning (piality, or 
counts, in order that they might educate in these matters tho.se interested. Numerous 
cards on the different exhibits illustrated the terms commonly used in the trade. 

The Departmental Wool Scheme. 

Samples of the different named classes, illustrating the classification of farmers' 
wools under the Departmental wool scheme, w’ere shown. Those ^.own indicated the 
standards aimed at and which are maintained during the process of classing. Three 
hundred and seventy bales last season represented sixty distinct classes, in which the 
prices ranged from 7d. to 25id. per lb. 
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When the wool is first received it is weighed and valued. Sixty per cent, of the 
value is advanced to the grower free of interest. This advance has been designed to 
assist the farmer financially until his wool is sold. The amount of wool to be sold at 
each sale, which is held in Australia, is decided by the National Council of Wool 
Selling Brokers, who drew up rules whereby brokers undertake to offer wool in the 
strictest rotation of its arrival at the stores. The amount to be offered for sale in 
any particular centre also is decided. Each broker sends particulars to the central 
collecting house of the wools received by him on the previous day. When the allotted 
number of bales is reached, that day automatically becomes the closing date for the 
catalogue, and a new list is opened for the next sale. Thus the closing date may be 
several months ahead of the sale. Owing to the small quantities of wool being 
received by the Department, and the number of classes these small quantities have to 
be sorted into, it may take a long time to get a sufficient accumulation to form a bulk 
line. Therefore, if the farmer has an advance of 60 per cent., he cjui better afford 
to allow the Department sufficient time to form bulk lines, thereby avoiding sales 
under star lot conditions, which are not in the best interests of the grower. It is this 



Plate 62. —Fleeces from Queensland Flocks. 

A Study of ** Counts” and Classes in the Departmental Court. 


unavoidable delay that causes dissatisfaction amongst some clients who do not under¬ 
stand the difficulties under which the Department works. The proper classification of 
wools in Australia is what has given confidence to buyers, and should baling the wool 
regardless of quality, yield, and colour be allowed, Australians good reputation as a 
woolgrower, and consequently satisfactory prices, would suffer. In order to support 
those growers who can produce bulk lines of even quality, the Departmeht is prepared 
*0 send an officer to any holding and instruct the grower how to class his own wool, 
.also his sheep. Advice through correspondence and practical instruction on the 
holding is always available to those interested in sheep anywhere in the State. 

Hint (^eensland wool can he manufactured successfully in Queensland was 
iHnilrat*ed bj the exhibit of manufactured articles supplied by the Queensland Woollen 
HanufactYtriiig Company, Ipswich, which showed each process from the raw to the 
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QUEENSLAND’S GREAT SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

The varieties of sugar'Cane exhibited by the Bureau of Sugar Experiment 
Stations included a number of varieties from Hawaii, West Indies, Java, India, 
Mauritius, Fiji, and Queensland. The Queensland canes included a number of new 
varieties raised from seed at the Sugar Experiment Station at South Johnstone. 
Up to the present about 22,000 of these seedlings have been proi)agated, but many 
of them, of course, are weeded out in the process of selection. Commercial trials 
of the best of them are now being undertaken, also experiments as to their disease- 
resisting qualities, 

Sugar-Cane Propagation. 

The Sugar Experiment Station at South Johnstone, near Innisfail, has, during 
the past six years, been engaged in the direction of raising cane from the seed 
found in the arrows: This requires the utmost care, as the seed is very minute and 
has to be most carefully handled. Specially prepared boxes of soil are used, w^hich 
have previously been sterilised. The cane arrows, when mature, are gently broken 
off, spread over the soil, watered, and then covered with glass plates. When 
germination takes place, a large* number of minute shoots like grass appear. When 
tliesc have made further growth they are carefully pricked out into pots or boxes 
and are ultimately removed to the field. Several of them which w^ere taken from 
Badila cane have corresponding characteristics, and it is trusted that a cane equal 
to the Badila will be discovered. 

Testing jel Cane Varieties. 

Before any cane varieties are allowed to leave the experiment stations they 
liave to jjass chemical and commercial trials through plant, first ratoon, and second 
ratoon croyis. Each variety is tested not leas than four times in the course of the 
sugiir season, so that records are obtained giving farmers and millowners information 
as to whether canes arc early or late, and whether or not their sugar contents are 
suffieiently high to warrant their adoy)tion. This is combined with agricultural 
trials in the field, so tliat it may be determined whether such varieties are good 
(*roppers. They are further keenly wat^-hed for evidence of disease, and no affected 
canes arc allowed to go into distribution. When varieties have passed these trials 
they are carefully examined and packed before being sent to growers living at 
a distance from the stations, and all canes are distributed free to canegrowers. The 
worthless varieties are discarded. Information of this kind could only otherwise 
be secured by growers and millers at the cost of much time and money and the 
rejection of many useless canes l)y the mills, wdiich would be accompanied by severe 
loss to the grow’ers. 

Full descriptions of the varieties exhibited appeared on the cards attached to 
the canefs, w’hich also gave the (onimcrcial cane sugar content. Many of these canes 
at present arc undergoing chemical and field tests, while others have passed the 
probationary period and are being distributed to growlers. These varieties, however, 
comprise a very small part of the number of now’ and tested canes that have been 
distributed from the Experiment Stations during the past twenty years. 

Soils, Cultivation, and Fertilising. 

Work at the Experiment Stations also comprises the study of soils, cultivation, 
and fertilising. It is sought to introduce improved methods of cultivation, liming, 
fertilising, rotation of crops, and conservation of moisture. Growers are taught 
the principles of cultivation methods by visits to the Experiment Stations, also 
by lectures and addresses delivered in the various sugar districts, and by the issue 
of bulletins. It may be claimed that this work has been highly successful. The 
Sugar Experiment Stations analyse soils free for canegrowers, and give advice 
by personal interviews or by letter on the requirements of the soil in the way of 
application of lime where necessary, green manuring and fertilising, and the treat¬ 
ment of the land by proper soil handling. Upwards of 1,800 cane soils so far have 
been analysed. Cane samples also are tested free of charge, so that growers may 
know the best time at which to cut their cane. Field officers move around ainoiigst 
the farmers, giving advice on cultural operations. 

Investigailoii and Aesaarch. 

Investigation and research work in connection with the most serious pest of 
the sugajr*cane---nmely^ the grub—is now being carried out by the Bureau of S*igar 
Experffnent Stations in a systematic manner, and numerous bulletins have been 

IT 
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PtATE 63.—A White Man's Inhestry ix a White Man's 'Land. 

Canegrowing is the most profitable of Queensland’s agricultural enterprises. It gives employment to an army of Australian workers, 
and is the only sugar industry in the world carried on entirely by white labour. In this bay in the Departmental Court the scientific and 
economic value of the work of the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations was strongly represented. 
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issued upon tlu; subject. The entomological laboratories are situated at Meringa 
(near Cairns) and at Bundaberg. Chemical fumigants are being successfully used 
in the destruction of cane grubs. A pathological staff also has been established to* 
deal with diseases in cane, and travelling pathologists are advising cane farmers on 
disease questions. 

National Significance. 

The work of the Sugar Experiment Stations in ])romoting the agricultural 
welfare of Queensland in relation to the sugar industry cannot be over-estimated. 
When it is remembered that this industry is the greatest agricultural one in 
Queensland, and will prodnee about 507,000 tons of sugar this year, estimated at a 
value of about £10,000,000, it can be seen how highly necessary it is that it should 
be assisted and encouragcil in every possible way. Apart from its economic value, 
however, it has a deep national significance, and has already j)layed a very large 
))art in peopling the North. 

The Sugar Belt. 

Ajiropos of the sugar industry, it is to be noted, on reference to a map of the 
State, that the land in Queensland used for sugar-growing is included in a long,, 
narrow, coastal belt. Parts of this belt are separated from each other by consider¬ 
able tracts of non-sugar country. The latter, owing to a deficient rainfall or 
comj)arative unsuitability of soil, are not used for canegrowing. This belt is 
included between latitudes Ifi degrees and 28 degrees south, and the bulk of the 
sta|)le is grown wdthin the tropics. 

Rainfall in Sugar Areas. 

Th(? Queensland rainfall, fortunately, is highest durijig tlie summer period, at 
which time the cane plant makes its maximum of growth. The following are average- 
rainfalls in the principal sugar-growing districts:^—Cairns, 02.()5; Johnstone River,. 
1(10.88; Herbert River, 84.01; Mackay, 6(1.67; Bundal>erg, 44.40. Cane grows best 
wlien the relative humidity of the atmosphere is high, and this is the case during 
the wet season in Northern Queensland. 

Queeiislaml’s sugar ])roduction in 1867 was 1138 tons, and in 1925 reached 
485,000 tons, tin* record crop to date. 

The yield of cane and sugar per acre is improving, due to better methods of 
cultivation and growth of superior cane. The mills also have largely increased their 
efticicn(»y, and over £2,000,000 have been spent during the past five years in 
improving existing mills, while, in addition, the Queensland Government has erected' 
the most up-to-date sugar jjlant in Australia, in the Tully River district. 

DAIRYING INDUSTRY. 

The Dairy Branch again arranged its usual comprehensive and instructive 
display which occupied three bays at the northern end of the Court of Agriculture. 
The centre was devoted to dairy products generally, in which butter and cheese- 
predominated. 

An interesting portion of the display was that showing the chemical constituents,, 
in their exact proportions, contained in 1 gallon of normal milk. The constitutents 
of 1 lb. of butter and 1 lb. of cheese were also shown. 

Cheddar cheeses, both coloured and white, were exhibited in the several sizes 
made—namely, large export (80 lb.); medium (40 lb.); loaf (10 lb.); and j)icnic 
(1 to 5 lb.); Roman, Edam, Luncheon, and Processed. 

Varieties of cheese were also exhibited as well as a new rindless Cheddar l)lock 
cheese. These cheeses were all made in Queensland. The new cheese, however, has 
not yet been placed on the market. 

Samples of both butter and cheese in progressive stages of manufacture were- 
on view. 

E'y-products, such as casein, skim milk powder, lactose, were not overlboked. 
The multiple uses for casein were also featured. Butter packed in twi containers 
for the Eastern market lent attractiveness to the exhibit. 

Herd testing was given prominence. Full equipment for carrying out this 
important branch of the work was on view, both as required by the dairyman and. 
tbe official herd tester. Comparisons were drawn between the pBofitable and 
nnprofltabie cow. 
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Tlie ‘ ‘ Better Bull Scheme,'' instituted by the Department, whereby dairymen 
are assisted in securing approved sires for their herds, was a feature in this section. 

Balanced rations suitable for milch cows were shown in proper proportions. An 
outfit necessary for carrying out the Methylene Blue Reduction Test was also shown. 
This test is invaluable to milk graders at cheese factories for determining the quality 
of milk, and should attract considerable attention from those interested in milk 
and cheese production. 

One bay was devoted solely to bacteriological specimens as they apply to the 
many phases of the industry. This section was worthy of close study, as an 
appreciation of bacterial influences in relation to dairying is of paramount importance 
in the elimination of secondary grades of produce. The specimens were of absorbing 
interest to dairy farmers and all others connected with the industry. 
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STOCK EXPERIMENT STATION EXHIBIT. 

In the Dairy Branch of the Agricultural Court, one section was largely devoted 
to illustrating the necessity for absolute cleanliness in all phases of the dairying 
industry, and sterilisation of those utensils used for holding milk and cream. This 
section was arranged by the Government Bacteriologist, Mr. C. Pound, and his 
staff at the Stock Diseases Experiment Station at Yeerongpilly. 

The display demonstrated clearly the extent of bacterial growth which results 
from careless methods of milking, as compared with milk drawn at a dairy where 



Plate 06. —Panel Illustkating the Departmental Herd Testing Scheme. 

Every farmer who hopes and works for batter returns must realise the 
praetioal l^enefit of hertl testing in the quest for increased production. 
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pei*f(H't eloanliuess is tlie rule. Specimens of milk drawn direct from the cow under 
hygienic conditions were shown as remaining for several weeks free from contaminat” 
ing organisms. Tube cultures of the various germs that are detrimental to the 
keeping properties of milk, butter, and cheese, also those which impart unpleasant 
flavours and aromas, were displayed. 

Contagious Mammitis. 

The exhibit would have been incomplete without mention of this disease, which 
is of special significance to those engaged in dairying. Diagrams of streptococci 
(the causative agent of this disease) were shown, and full information regarding 
value of autogenous vaccines in treatment of the disease were fully described. 

In connection witli the Beef Industry exhibit, a section was arranged solely 
for the purpose of elucidating the intimate relationship of the science of bacteriology 
to the preservation of various food products, but more particularly with regard to 
the processes of freezing, chilling, salting, smoking, drying, and canning of meat 
and moat products. 

A section of a highly instructive nature was devoted to the cattle tick pest, 
illustrating the life-history of the fiarasite, and standard methods for its complete 
eradication; also the latest maj)s, charLs, and other valuable information, illustrating 
the practical applications and mar\ello'ns progress of the work in the. United States 
of America and other countries faced with similar i)rob1ems. 

PIG RAISING. 

.\s a result of the progressive instructional campaign of the Instructors in Pig 
Raising attached to the (Queensland Department of Agriculture and Stock, consider 
^ible attention has been focussed upon the business of fanning, both as au 
adjunct to dairying and to other branches of agriculture. Production is increasing, 
<iuulity is improving, and with brighter seasonal prospects returns to the producer 
are much more lucrative than in days gone by. 



Plats 66, —The Economic VALtJE of Fic Baisino was SthoNoi.t 
^ Illcstbated in this Aobiculttjbal CouBt Panel. 

The e^leicBtional value of departmental wotk is deiuoxisttated in 
! *‘ihe goods delivered.” 
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The (‘xhibit of pork products at tliis yearns Exhibition surpassed any ijrevious 
attempt, and in the Meat Industry Hall and the Court of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture and Stock were arranged very attractive and educational displays. 

A prominent feature of the departmcnLil di8i)lay was the comparison between 
various grades of bacon, the objective being to fix the attention of farmers on the 
urgency of producing nothing but the very best quality article it is possible to 
market. Our tastes are becoming more refined, the popular heavy-weight fat bacon 
of years ago has gone for ever. The demand nowadays is for prime quality meaty 
bacon only. Beautifully coloured and attractive posters pictured the class of pig 
products demanded on modern markets. 

POULTRY RAISING. 

In the Departmental I'oultry Exhibit a strong point was made of the economic 
production of eggs. It ^^as j)ointed out thfit the three principal essentials for egg 
jiroduction are sb)ck, feeding, and housing. Illustrations of birds of high fecundity 
were not numerous, l)ut they depicted the breeds most commonly used for egg 
])roduction in Queenslan<l. Egg-laying competitions, it was indicated, are among 
the iiK'ans used by breeders to ascertain the breeding qualities of stock, while at 
the same time they make known to tliose desiring stock birds the breeders from whom 
tht'y can l)e procured. 

' The modern nndliods of incubation were well illustrated by a rej)rc?sentati()n ot 
a hatching plant wdth a capacity of 18,0(10 eggs. Prom plants such as these, farmers 
who keep })oultry as an adjunct to other rural industries may obtain cliickcns 





Plate 67 .-—The Poultby Panel in the Court of Agrici:tltuke. 

The Poultry Industry is developing rapidly in Queensland, and is 
approaching the status of a staple enterprise. Its annual value is 
advancing towards £1,GOO,000* 
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during the most desirable period of the year, and as these outfits are generally 
operated by specialists the quality of chickens so purchased is, as a rule, superior 
to those hatched on a farm where attention to detail is not possible to so great an 
extent. 

A strong feature was also made of the necessity of breeding birds that will 
produce not only numbers of eggs but eggs of suitable si ye. The use of a trap 
nest was suggested for the purposes, and one of simple design was exhibited. 

A very neat model of a scratching shed for 200 birds was also exhibited. This 
model was made by the boys of the Kambour Rural School from plans prepared by 
the Dei)artmcnt of Agriculture. This type of house was suggested as useful to the 
small poultry farmer or those keeping poultry on a limited area of land. The 
principal point about these houses is that they are readil/ cleaned—an essential to 
the maintenance of health among birds kept on a limited area. 

The development of the poultry industry has necessitated overseas export 
of eggs. The activities of the Queensland Egg Board in this direction were 
represented. Export has now become the practice of all Ss'^^ates producing poultry, 
and an indication of the development taken place in the industry in Queensland is 
evident from the following figures, approximately correct:— 1925: 2,000 cases; 1026: 
6,000 cases; 1927: 8,000 cases. For this season it is anticiiiated that export will 
reach as high as 16,000 cases. 

Feeding was another strong educational feature, and rations were suggested 
which included foods that can be grown on a farm and fed in conjunction with 
skim milk. 



Platb 68.~^Thb White Hope” of Cbktkal QubehsiaAno. 


Cotton Industry in this State is becoming firmly ©stabUfthed, and 
,tbi'« beautiful Trophy illustrated the wide soope there is lor its develop- 
{p'Htent ; aJop tW excellent quality of the Queensland product. 
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COTTON. 

The exhibit of the Cotton Section was prepared so as to present a comprehensive 
display of the range of activities in which the Department of Agriculture and Stock 
is engaging in the endeavour to establish the cotton-growing industry in this State. 
The different displays were arranged so that one might obtain an idea of the various 
phases of the operations connected with plant breeding and cultural investigations, 
and in the grading of the crop at the ginneries. 

The visitors to the Court of Agriculture saw illustrations of the various 
characters of the seed and fibres which the cotton breeder has to study in the evolving 
of a suitable type of fibre. In addition to these exhibits, a complete set of grades 
of seed cotton and the corresponding lint grades were presented in conjunction with 
an illustration of the different staple lengths used in classing Queensland cotton at 
the ginneries. An instructive display of the cotton-seed by-products was also 
included. 


WEEDS AND POISONOUS PLANTS. 

A representative collection of weeds was a very interesting feature of the 
Departmental Court. Many of tliese weeds have been introduced with seeds of 
economic plants from abroad, and so demonstrate the necessity for the Pure Seeds 
Act now in force in the State and through which the farmer is well protected. Some 
have been introduced with straw’ packing; others, such as Khaki weed, with imported 
fodders; others, such as the Wild Heliotrope and the Billy Coat weed and Lantana, 
were imported as garden jdants; and others again, such as the Box Thorn and 
Prickly-pear, for hedge-making. Some, such as tlu' Galvanised Burr, are native 
f)lants, which, being left untouched l)y stock and seeding freely, have taken 
possession of some Western pastures and stock routes to the exclusion of useful 
grasses and herbage. Among the collection were some of these, such as the Mustard 
weed and Fish weed, that give a very offensive taint and tasti* to milk and butter. 
8ome, such as the Thorn Apple or Htramoniuin and the Stagger weed, are known to 
be poisonous or harmful to stock. The question of plants poisonous or injurious to 
stock is one of the most comjdex that fac£*s the veterinarian and chemist alike, and 
one that calls for searching scientific investigation in the State. Hej)resentative 
specimens were shown of the White wood, now’ regarded as the cause of “Walk¬ 
about’’ in horses in North (Jueensland, the Northern Territory, and the Kimberley 
district of Western Au.stralia; the Heart-leaf of Desert Poison Bush; Lantana, 
which causes the disease known as “ I*‘ink-nose ” in catth'; Caustic Creeper; and the 
Fuchsia Bush, whicli contains a |>ruasic-acid-vielding glucoside. Farmers were 
informed of the w’illingn(‘Ks of the Department to rei>ort fr(‘e of charge on any 
specimens of weeds, suspected poisonous plants, and other growths submitted by 
tiiern. 



Plate 69.—The Ktno of the Riko. 
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ENTOMOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY. 

The invosti^^ational work carried out hy the Entomological Branch of the 
Division of Entomology and Plant Pathology was well illustrated in an extensive 
KG lies of exhibition cases dealing with the life histories of the more imjiortant 
Queensland insect pests. Exhibition panels of more than ordinary interest were 
those illustrating the life histories of the Queensland fruit fly, the banana thrip, the 
Kutherglcn bug, and the Codling moth. Among other pests dealt with were the 
potato tuber moth, the pumpkin beetle, the bean fly, and the army worm. Exhibition 
cases of general entomological interest were those dealing with giant insects, stick 



Plate 70.—^This Panel, in the Dbpaktmental Court, illustrated most 
impressively the Service or the Scientist to Primary Industry. 


insects, and insect galls. One very interesting exhibit was a case containing the 
stoitiach contents of some of our commoner insectivorous birds. 

Each case dealing with api insect pest contained a series of paintings, accom¬ 
panied by aetual specimens'of each stage of the insect’s life cycle and illustrations 
of^ typical injury^ were also supplied. Fresh and preserved plant material was also 
drawn upon to illustrate the nature of injuries inflicted by b^ana insect pests. 
Particular attention in this exhibit wai paid to the banana,weevil borer. 

' ii small panel also showed the itigredients and the method of mixing various 
'^SGiwr used in insect control work. 
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The Pathological branch of the Division this year was represented by an exten¬ 
sive? series of framed photographs and paintings showing the characteristic features 
of some of the commoner Queensland plant diseases. Another valuable feature of 
the pathological exhibit consisted of a large series of preserved plant specimens 
showing typical cases of disease. 



Plate 71.—How Queensland Farmers are Served by Science. 
A Panel in the Departmental Court. 


FARM BOYS AT THE BRISBANE SHOW. 

AN EDUCATIONAL HOLIDAY. 

Twenty-five boys from farms in different parts of Queensland were the guests of 
the Royal National Association for Show week. Their visit under the guidattte of 
mentors expert in all the phases of rural industry proved not only a happy holiday 
for them, but also an eye-opening education. Many had not previously attended^ a 
Brisbane Exhibition, so to them it was a wonderful experience. A manager (Mr, 
T. L. Williams) and a matron (Mrs. Thomas) looked after their welfare at their 
Showground camp. They were accommodated in a specially-erected building wtn 
dormitory, bathroom, reading room, and other necessaries for their comfort. The 
boys were present at the judging of each class accompanied by experts who explained 
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thing to them. Lectures were arranged for each day. His Excellency the 
(irovernor. Sir John Goodwin, -find the Minister for Agriculture and Stock, Hon. W. 
Forgan Smith, were among those who visited their camp and delivered inspiring 
addresses. 

All the boys are members of pig, poultry, or calf clubs at their respective 
schools. The personnel of the party and the schools they represented were:— 
Maurice O^Donnell (Allora), Thomas Verrall (Aratula), William Evans and George 
Christison (Boonah), Henry Coupe (Clifton), Aubrey Benson (Cloyna), John Howell 
(Coalstoun Lakes), Martin Tobin (Dallarnil), John Gray (Enterprise), Waltei* 
Neuendorff (Frenchton), Percy Kajewski (Glencoe), Ronald Ritchie and Lionel 
<Trady (Kin Kin), Dudley Beattie (Lagoon Pocket), Fred. Bampton (Mapleton), 
Arthur Berlin (Marburg), Charles Burgess and Dudley Bellotti (Merlwood), Sam. 
Franklin (Merrimac), John Titmarsh (Milora), George Nahrung (Miva), Thomas 
Wilson (Mooloolah), Colin Stenzel (Mount Alford), Ivan Perry (North Arm), and 
Albert Granz (Norwell). 

The Governor’s Advice. 

His Excellency the G()^ernor lunched one day with th6 boys and each one was 
presented to him personally. Addressing them, 8ir John Goodwin said:—“I am 
pleased to have the opportunity of having luncheon with the boys who have come 
from the country schools, and T am })leaHed that the National Association has given 
you the opjjortunity of learning something that will be of value. It would be wise 
not to waste one minute of the time that is before you; but, of course, there must 
be some pleasure. I am going to attend every djiy and learn something, so take 
my advice and go closely into every section, because it is a chance of gaining 
knowledge that you will not regret. There will be something to learn that will be 
of valu(‘ to every boy in the country. 1 hope you will all go home well pleased 
with tlie exi)erience you have had. On what you will learn will depend the future of 
Queensland, for (Jueensland is a country of primary i)rodu('tion. ” 


QUEENSLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

WORK OF STUDENT FARMERS. 

The reputation of the Queensland Agricultural High Bchool and College, Gatton, 
as an academy of scientific and j)ractical fanning, was greatly enhanced by its 
exhibit at the Exhibition. It was of considerable educational value, with its 
('xtensive notes on tin* (‘xhibits, tlie display Ix'ing situated in a roomy marquee near 
the John Reid Industrial Hfill. 

The object of the display was to indicate the lines along which most progress 
can be made in agricultural and pastoral pursuits. With the co-operation of the 
Produce Merchants’ Association, a dLsplay of })rime, good, and faulty lines coming 
into the Roma street markets was provided to show' w^here faults lie, why produce 
does not meet the requirtineiits of the market, and the difference in pries obtained 
from good and unsatisfactory lines. There is a necessity throughout Queensland 
for growdng best pos8il)le varieties in districts, and plant breeders are working 
with the object of evolving varieties of maise and other crops which will give a 
greater yield. Two varieties of maize were exhibited to em])ha8i8e this. There w^ere 
also displays of work done by students, who do sufficient leather, tinsrnithing, black- 
smithing, and carpentering work to make them handy with tools on the farm. 
Methods of lubricating farm machinery w^ere indicated, and attention was drawn 
to the fact that heavy depreciation occurs through lack of lubricants and the use of 
the wrong kind. The service of science to agriculture Avas pointed out, and, in 
particular, the value of superphosphates to Australia. The possibility of improve¬ 
ments in the butter and cheese industry was illustrated. A collection of fine 
photographic views of the college and its work also were on view. 

Interesting comments by Sir John Russell on college soils and the favourable 
comparison of Queensland wheat soils with those of Canada and Poland were given. 
The live stock section of the exhibit was a prominent feature, in it was emphasised 
the necessity for breeding and feeding. Good and bad types of sheep and pigs 
were shown as examples, and in the application of this to cows it was observed 
that the average cow yields three boxes of butter a year, and a good cow nine. 
Bees and fowls were included. 
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THE AWARDS. 

DISTRICT EXHIBITS. 

“ A ’* GRADE. 

rpHOUGIT there were only three districts competing in the Grade of the 

1 District Competitions, which comprises products and manufactures, North Coast 
and Tablelands of New South Wales^ Wide Bay and Burnett, and South Coast of 
Queensland, there was, nevertheless, as much interest manifested as in former years. 
The possible points allowed over the range of classes and sections was 1,585, out 
of whicli the North Coast and Tablelands of New South Wale.s were awarded 1,269, 
thus winning first jirize and the Chelmsford Shield. Wide Bay was only 37 points 
behind, wdiich shows how close was the competition. Details: — 


.S 

o 

C5 

3 

1 

North Coast 

and Tablelands 
of N.S.W. 

Wide Bay and 
Burnett District 

O 

x: a 

Dairy Produce— 





Butter 

(»0 

84i 

83i 

84 

Milk and by-products 

40 

35 

20 

25 

Cheese 

60 

55 

50 

57 

Eggs . 

20 

15 

17 

10 

Totals 

210 

]8»i 

170J 

176 

Foods— 





Hams and bacon , . .. .. .. 

50 

40 

43 

45 

Rolled and smoked beef and mutton .. ^ 

20 

15 

18 

20 

Smallgoods and sausages .. ► . . . . I 

10 

7 

10 

8 

Fish—Smoked, preserved, or canned 

10 

5 

9 

6 

Canned meats . . .. 

25 

23 

20 

25 

Lard, tallow, and animal oils 

20 

15 

16 

16 

All butchers’ by-products .. 

10 

7 

8 

10 

Honey and by-products 

20 

18 

19 

14 

Confectionery 

10 

10 

8 

6 

Bread, biscuits, scones, and cakes .. 

10 

8 

8 

9 

Totals .. .. ,. .. 

185 

148 

159 

159 

Fruits, Vegetables, and Roots—Fre.sh and 

1 

1 




Preserved— 

1 




Fresh fruit 

60 

48 

56 

54 

Preserved fruits, jams, and jellies .. 

30 

30 

I 26 

i 

f Crystallised and dried fruits .. .. 

20 

19 

18 

i 

Preserved and dried vegetables 

10 

9 i 

0 

10 

Fresh vegetables ..... 


18 i 

16 

‘ 19 

Table pumpkins ., .... 

6 

6 

4 

6 

Potatoes, English and sweet 

40 

80 

28 1 

35 

Boots (including meals) .. .. .. 

14 

10 

13 i 

10 

CjC^oanuts, peanuts, and other nuts 

10 

6 

« i 

3 

Totals .. 

210 

17# 

177 1 

iM 
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DISTRICT EXHIBITS (“ A ” QnP^i^Y.)~~continued. 


— 

i i 

i a 

i ^ 

i ^ 

1 

\ ^ 

North Coast 

and Tablelands 
of N.S.W. 

Wirle Bay and 
Burnett District 

South Coast of 
Queensland. 

Grain, Etc.— 

Wheat 

Flotir, bran, pollanl, macaroni, ami inealK 
Maize 

Maizena, meals, starch, glucose, and (‘orn- 
flonr 

Oats, rye, rice, barley, malt, |)earl barley, 
and their meals . . 

50 

10 

50 

10 

50 

45 

5 

45 

4 

20 

25 

8 

55 

7 

15 

20 

3 

50 

0 

10 

'I'etals 

150 

.110 

00 

60 

Manifactiirrs and Trades— 





All woodwork 

50 

28 

20 

28 

All metal and ironwork 

50 

25 

27 

28 

Leather and all haither work and tanning . . 

20 

20 

15 

18 

Manufactures—WoolKai and <’otton fibn*. . . 

50 

25 

15 

20 

Sheet rnetal work 

10 

8 

8 

0 

Artin< ial manures 

10 

2 

7 

0 

Brooms and brushes 

10 

8 

1 

0 

Manufactures not otherwise enumerated . . 

15 

12 

15 

1 14 

Totals 

155 

128 

115 

I 132 

Minerals and Bt'U.Drso Materials - 

1 

1 




Gold, silver, copper, and pretuous stones . . 

25 

10 

22 

,, 

Coal, iron, other minerals, and salt 

1 50 

20 

20 

10 

Stone, bricks, cement, marble, terra-cotta 

! 20 

5 

15 

10 

VVT>ods Ilressed, undressed, and ])o!ished 

1 

1 22 

j 22 

22 

"Totals . . . . , . . . . . ' 

100 

00 

85 

42 

Tropical J^roducts — 

i 

! 

j 

i 

i 

i 

Sugar-cane 

00 1 

40 

44 

50 

Sugar—Raw and refined 

20 1 

12 

18 

8 

Rum, other spirits and by-products 

10 ! 

8 

0 

8 

("offee (raw and manufactured), tea, ami 

j 




spices 

10 i 

5 

10 

5 

Cotton (raw) and by-products 

50 1 

18 

23 

15 

Rubber 

10 


10 


Oils (vegetable) 

10 

io 

10 


Totals 

Winks, Etc.— 

Wines .. 

Aerated and mineral spa water, vinegar, and 
and cordials . . H ^ . 

Ales and stout .. if .. 

Totals 

150 

00 

124 

80 

15 

10 

10 

8 

‘ i 

n 

5 

6i 

8 

3 

6 

35 

15} 

CD 

9 
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DISTRICT EXHIBITS A ” Grade) — continued. 


— 

Possible points. 

Nprth Coast 
and Tablelands 
of N.S.W. 

Wide Bay and 
Barnett District 

South Coast of 
Queensland. 

Tobaocxi — 

Tobacco (cigar and pipe), in loaf 

20 

12 

15 

15 

Hay, Chaff, Etc. — 





Hay —Oaten, whoaton, Incorno, &c. 

30 

28 

15 

20 

Hay in sheaf 

5 

4 

3 

4 

(grasses and their seeds 

10 

0 

7 

4 

Chaff—Oaten, wheaton, hieerne, <5to. 

50 

42 

39 

33 

Ensilage and cattle fodder . . 

20 

10 

15 

9 

Sorghums and millets 

10 

9 

7 

6 

Commercial fibres 

15 

13 

10 

13 

Pumpkins and green fodder 

12 

8 

! 7 

10 

Broom millet 

10 

6 

! 6 

9 

Farm seeds 

15 

7 

' 9 

10 

Totals .. 

175 

136 

118 

JI8 

Wool, Etc. — 





Scoured wool 

40 

40 

36 

35 

Greasy wool 

60 

60 

52 

53 

Mohair 

10 

8 

10 

8 

Totals 

no 

108 

98 

96 

Enlarged Photographs 

6 

5 

3 

2 

Effective Arrangement — 

Comprehensiveness of view 

20 

16 

17 

18 

Arrangement of sectional stand.s 

25 

19 

16 

18 

Effective ticketing .. 

10 

10 

7 

8 

General finish 

25 

23 

18 

21 

Totals 

80 

68 

68 

65 

Gmnd Totals .. . 

1,585 

*1,269 

1,232 

1,129 
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DISTRICT EXHIBITS— continued. 

B ” GRADE. 

irononra for the B Grade diatriet exhibit for primary i^rodiiets were won this 
year by Brisbane A^'illey, which scored 1,04 IX points out of the ])OSHible 1,305. 
Tills makes tlie third year in succession in which tliat district has lieaded the list. 

Tlie districts represent(*d included the Northern Darling- Dowms, Oakey, Mount 
Larcom, Kingaroy, Brisbani' A'alley, and Nanango. Idie interest in this comjietition 
W71S in no way less than that shown in the A Grade Division. Northern Darling 
Downs was second with 015, and Kingaroy was third Avith 874. Details: — 



‘5 

& 

! O 

1 ^ f ‘ 

' 

£= 

C 

o 

1 ^ 

75 

> 

o 

o 

DC 



i 


c ■ 

cS 

c 

c; 

c 

03 


o 

! 


i 

1 _c 

t/f 

c: 

rt 



i 

O 


12 

£ 


Dairy TIroditce— 

Butter 

90 

83| 

84 

83 

84 

82 

83 

Cheosfi 

60 

60 

55 

42 

48 

48 

50 

. 

20 

.2 

10 

6 

12 

16 

15 

Totals 

170 

155| 

149 

131 

144 

146 

148 

Foods— 

Hams, bacon, rolled and smoked 
beef and mutton 

50 

4(» 

35 

38 

38 

39 

33 

Fish—Smoked 

10 

6 

3 

9 

4 

7 

4 

Lard, tallow, and animal oils 

20 

15 

10 

14 

15 

20 

18 

Honey and by-products 

20 

15 

11 

10 

14 

18 

12 

Confectionery (home-made) . . 

10 

7 

7 

6 

4 

10 

7 

liis(!uits, bread, cakes, scones 
(home-made) 

10 

7 

9 

9 

10 

9 

9 

Totals 

120 

90 

75 

86 

85 

103 

88 

Fruits, Vegetables, and Boots 
(Fresh and preserved) — 

Fresh fruits 

60 

46 

20 

48 

44 

53 

40 

Preserved fruits, jams, jellies 
(home-made) 

30 

i 

27 

25 

25 

25 

27 

23 

Crystallised and dried fruits 
(home made or dried) 

1 20 

17 

15 

12 

13 

13 

14 

Preserved vegetables . . 

1 10 

9 

8 

9 

6 

9 

6 

Fresh vegetables 

20 

15 

16 

16 

16 

17 

15 

Table pumpkins 

6 

4 

H 

4 

4 

5 

5 

Potatoes, English and sweet . . i 

40 

10 

15 

11 

12 

36 

28 

Roots and their products, n- 
cluding meals . . . . 

14 

10 

3 

3 

6 

9 

5 

Cocoanuts, peanuts, and other 
nuts 

10 

6 

5 

3 

9 

8 

6 

Vegetable seeds . . . . 

10 

4 

5 

6 

9 

5 

9 

Totals 

220 

143 

115i 

136 

144 

188 

151 

Grain, Etc.— 

Wheat 

50 

40 

30 

44 

10 

20 

25 

Flour, bran, pollard, macaroni, 
and meals 

10 

9 

7 

3 

6 

3 

, % 

Maize 

60 

30 

30 

26 

40 

44 

35 

Maizena—meals, starch, glu¬ 
cose, and cornflour .. 

10 

9 

2 

2 

4 

6 

6 

Oats, rye, rice, barley, malt, 
pearl barley, and meals 

30 

18 

14 

26 

18 

20 

15 

Totals 

160 

106 

83 

99 

77 

93 

87 


18 
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DISTRICT EXHIBITS (“ B ” Grade) — continued. 


- - 

Possible Points. 

Northern D.D. 
District. 

' o 

Mount larconi. 

Kingaroy 

Brisbane Valley 

o 

> bC 

a 

ce 

a 

CQ 

Woods — 

Woods, dressed, undressed, and 
polished 

Wattle bark 

22 

15 

15 

10 

5 

5 

20 

5 

20 

10 

22 

12 

22 

12 

Totals 

40 

32 

20 

10 

30 

34 

34 

Hides (1) and Home-i’reserved 
SkiNvS for Domestic use .. 

15 

1 

13 

15 

5 

15 

13 

8 

Tropical Products— 

Sugar-cane 

60 

6 

1 

12 

1 

14 

22 

8 

Coffee, tea, and spices 

10 

5 


7 

7 

5 

7 

Cotton (raw) and by-products 

30 

18 

15 

20 

20 

27 

17 

Totals 

100 

29 

16 

39 

41 

54 

32 

Minerals— 

Gold, silver, copper, and pre¬ 
cious stones 

25 

15 


18 

20 

20 

13 

Coal, iron, and other minerals 
and salt 

30 

15 

10 

20 

22 

23 

14 

Totals 

55 

30 

10 

38 

42 

43 

27 

Tobacco— 

Tobacco, cigar and pipe, in leaf 

20 

12 

5 

20 

10 

12 

5 

Hay, Chaff, Etc.— 

Hay—Oaten, wlieaten, lucerne, 
&c. 

30 

20 

18 

22 

18 

25 

14 

Hay in sheaf .. 

5 

4 


4 

4 

4 

3 

Grasses and their seeds 

10 

8 

6 

8 

7 

9 

8 

Chaff — Oaten, whoaten, lucerne, 
&;c. 

50 

29 

30 

30 

29 

46 

32 

Ensil^ and cattle fodder .. 

20 

6 

5 

10 

11 

12 

8 

Sorgliums and millets in stalk 

10 

7 

9 

6 

7 

7 

8 

Commercial fibres, hemp, and 
flax .' 

16 

9 

3 

8 

6 

13 

4 

Huinpkins and green fodder .. 

12 

9 

9 

‘6 

8 

10 

9 

Brooih millet .. 

10 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

7 

Fam 

13 

8 

9 

7 

8 

11 

9 


176 

106 

lOOi 1 

107 

106 

144 

102 
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DISTRICT EXHIRITS— ( 

“B ’’ 

Grade) 

— continued. 




c 

a 


g 

o 

! 




o 

1 - 

S 

£•1 


o 

ec 

1-^ 

o 


c 


.-2 

'?■ 

o 

o® 

C" 

£ 

o 

§) 

i .a 


c 

c 




O 

15 

1 



Wool, Etc. - 

i 







Scoured wool . . 

40 i 

37 

34 

35 

34 

37 

35 

Greasy wool 

fiO 1 

60 

56 

54 

52 

54 

50 

Mohair 

10 1 

10 

8 


8 

8 

' 

Totals 

no i 

i 

107 

08 

80 

04 

00 

02 

Enlarged J^hotograpus . . 

5 ; 

6 

4 

4 

2 

5 

' 2 

Ladies’ and Schools’ Work and 








Fine Arts - 








Neodlew^ork and knitting 

i 25 ; 

12 

0 

14 

8 

oo 

0 

School needlework . . . . 

: ^ ; 



1 

1 

4 


Fine arts 

School w^ork maps, waiting, i 

i ^ i 

5 

5 

5 

3 


1 

A’c., by pupils in the district 








Totals . . . . . , 





i 



Generai. Points - 

i ^ 




• 



Effective arrangement, coinpre- 

i ; 







hensivt'ness of view 

80 ; 

55 

50 

60 

65 

73 

55 

Grand Totals 

il305 i 

; 1 

015 

7741 

854 

874 

10441 

i 851 


DISTRICT FRUIT CONTEST. 

The display made by tlie various fruit-growing centres was one of tlie main 
attractions of the Exhibition for those interested in products of the land outside 
of general agriculture. l*almwoods si'cured first prize, with 175 points; Redlands, 
with 158fj points, was second; and Buderiin, with 154, thirtl. The North Coast 
district thus won first and third positions. Gayndah fruit-growers entered the 
coinpi’titioii for the first time, claiming that their main objective was to maki' 
known the quality of the citrus fruits grown in their district. It must be gratifying 
to them fo know that in those fruits the decision of the judges was more in their 
favour than with the other competitors, for they secured 33^ out of the possible 
35 points, defeating Montville by half a point. In gemwal display Gayndah was 
awarded If) out of the possible ‘20 yioints. Details of the decisions:-— 


— 

Possible 

1 Points. 

1 1 

1 Bndcrim. | 

i 

Cooran. 

i 

> 

1 

s 

1 ■■ I 

Palmwoods. 

Redlands. j 

C.' 

c 

i 

1 

1 

St 

Bananas 

35 

27 

33 

23 

29 

20 

21 


Pineapples .. 

35 

25 

17 

23 

32 

34 

32 


Citrus 

35 

29 

22 

33. 

33 

28i 

28 

33* 

Custard apples 

10 

7 

,. 

7i 

8 

9 

7i 


Papaws 

10 

7 

9 

7 

8 

8 

8 

i 

Strawberries 

10 

7 

7 

7i 

10 

8i 

7* 

i 

Other fruits 

10 

7 

6 

7 

8 

8 

7 

i 

Grading and packing 

35 

28 

24 

27* 

31 

27* 

25* i 


General display 

20 

17 

14 

18 j 

16 

16 

17 1 

19 

Totals 

200 

154 j 

132 

153* j 

175 

158} 

153J 

62* 
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Pi:.ATE 73.— What Scientific and Indtjstrtad Research means to the Meat Indcsiey was wele 

Iletjstbated. 
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fibrolite 

ASBESTOS CEMENT SHEETS 

The Fire Retardant and White Ant 
Proof Building Material for Exterior 
and Interior Walls and Ceilings. 

IVrtte for Free Catalogue '"5” 

James Hardie & Coy. Ltd. 

A.M.P. Buildings, Queen and Edward Streets# 
BRISBANE 


.mm 



SPRAYERS 

and Equipment 



FIT THIS AUTOMATIC TO YOUR 
SPRAYER AND STOP SPRAY 
WASTE. 

In Brass, 8/6 and 11/6 each 

The Sprayer illLi-itrated is the wall-known Engl sh Mysto No. 1. It is 
the finest of the knapsack type of Sprayers, being made of durable 
copper with thoroughly eliicient and reliable pump built into the con¬ 
tainer. Carries comfortably ori the back, and is fitted with long brass 
extension, complete with double nozzle and tap cutoff, giving instant 
control of spray. Write to-day for prioe.3 of all sprayers and spray 

materials. 

Australian Co-op. Fertilizers Ltd. 

Little Roma Street, Brisbane 
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ECONOMY 

many Qraziersare recognisinq that 
miKinq their ou?n Licks is an ex^ 
cellent plan from an economy nieip 
point. One bag containing 75 lb. 
of Uita^Lick concentrated makes 4 cmt. of lick ready for use 
luhen mixed u?ith 2 bags (374 lb.) of coarse salt. Uita^Lick 
keeps your stock healthy. 

Here is an outstanding letter of appreciation supplied by 
Mr. Jl. M. Holland, of Tramps beck, Jlrmidale. 

"Some 12 months since 1 mas asked bij you for mij opinion of Uita^Lick, but refrained 
from giving an opinion as 1 had only tried it in a uery dry lime and then found it very 
beneficial. Norn giving Uita-Lick a thorough trial, in both good and bad seasons. I 
have no hesitation in recommending it to sheep oivners, as I consider that this lick 
does all you claim it to do. I found sheep supplied with Uita-Lick mere not afiected 
mith Fly trouble, although sheep in an adjoining paddock, not supplied mith Uita''Lick. 
mere struck by flies. Repeat orders are the best recommendation. 1 have nom 
ordered a further supply through your local agent." 

Use “D’’ formula for Dry Feed. “G’’ formula for Green Feed. 

VITA^LICK LTD., 107-109 Kent St, Sy^dney? 






_ 

to Domiitiett. 

SYKES'S DRENCH 

ISYKES'SANinOL 
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THE MEAT INDUSTRY. 

AN EXCELLENT EXHIBIT. 

AN EDUCATIONAL EYE-OPENER—ECONOMICS OF MEAT l^RODUCTrON— 
MARKETING PROBLEMS—QUALJ T Y IN LIA^E STOCK—NEED FOR 
B ETTEB ORG ANl SATION—TH E POLICY OF THE QUEENSLAND 
GOVERNMENT. 


One of the most impressive object lessons ever griven to the public 
of Queensland of the. value of the pastoral industry vias presented in 
the Meat Industry Hall at the Brisbane Show. 

At the ofdcial opening of the Hall some notable addresses were 
delivered. The hope was expressed by the ^Vernier, Hon. W. 
McCornuick, that the meat people and representatives of the Govern¬ 
ment would get together and devise some scheme of organisation that 
would improve greatly the position of the meat industry. The 
following abridged report of the proceedings will interest all concerned 
in Queensland's progress. 


T here was not a of the pastoral industry, or of the manufacturing ciiter- 

jirises that depend upon it for raw material, that was not illustrated cither in 
kind, diagram, or other forms of vivid representation within the Meat Industry Hall. 
The Meat Exhibit was one of the most impressive features of the 1928 Brisbane Show. 
At a glance one was able to see on a large contour map the distribution of live stock 
throughout Australia and the scope for the exten^on of the pastoral industry, 
|)arti('ular]y in this State. Each section was an exhibition in itself of interest to the 
housewife, the craftsman, and the general })ublic, just as great as it was to the grazier. 
A striking object lesson in skill and economy was presented at every turn. For 
instance, the enormous waste caused by careless branding was brought home to the 
stockman, as well as tlu' resp(*ctive values of different grades of beef that illustrated 
the economic loss that is caused by careless breeding. Bad branding alone costs 
Queensland .£150,000 a year in damaged hides. The lesson of the exhibit was that the 
presmit value of the industry in raw and by-products, £9,000,000, might be doubled by 
the practice of sound economy in every department. Methods must be reviewed, 
herds must be improved, and the economics of meat j)roduction must be studied more 
(dosely and applied more earnestly in order to bring the industry to the position of 
high efficiency that it should, in a country like this, rightly occupy. 

The Meat Exhibit proved that this State is capable of producing the very highest 
quality of beef and mutton, and that by the reasonable co-operation of all concerned 
the live stock industry may lie placed on such a basis that it will become a much 
greater factor in our development and an asset of enormous and ever-increasing value. 

SPEECH BY THE PREMIER. 

The gathering at the official opening ceremony in Show week, which was performed 
by the Premier of Queensland (Hon. W. McCormack), included many notable people 
in pastoral and commercial circles. 

In the course of his address the Premier expressed the hope that the meat people 
and representatives of the Government would get together and devise some scheme of 
organisation that would put the meat industry on a better footing. 

Referring to the Victorian embargd on Queensland chilled meat, Mr. McCormack 
said: “Victoria has put a foolish embargo on our meat; but we need not worry ah#tit 
that. They must have our meat. The i^eople in the cities of the South will not allow 
any Government to prevent them from getting clean, wholesome food at reasonable 
prices merely to bolster up some local group of people who are handling stock. ^ ^ 

The Premier added that the people who were concerned with tlie export of chilled 
meat to the South would show them exactly what Chicago showed the Eastern States 
of America when a contest occurred there between the chilled beef and the cattle killed 
locally. There could be only one ending. The State producing the cattle and killing 
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Pirate 74. —Food for the Miletox. 

A bay in the Meat Hall which was one of the most outstanding features of the Show, 
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Plate 75. —‘‘Cuts’' and “Joints” of Queensland Beef in the Meat Hall, Exhib 
This interesting and educative display proved an irresistible attraction to housewives at the 
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Platk 76.—The Economic Importance of QrEENSEANo's Cattee Industry was Demonstrated Strikingly in this 

Bay in the Meat Hall. 
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it under yiroper conditions and transporting it fidO or 1,000 miles need have no fenr of 
its ability to market good meat in the Southern capitals, ife hoped the exhibits of 
by-products would coin'ince everyone that Australians were not getting the best out 
of the industry. Tie had visited the nu’at markets in other parts of the world, 
especially 8mitl»field. He was astounded at their methods of handling meat, and was 
disappointed that Australia was not getting an ojiportunity of selling in that splendid 
market. He went through some of tlie largest meatworks in America—notably Swifts 
—and he realised, after looking through tlieir by-product dei>artment, that Australia 
had mucli to learn. That was no doubt one of the reasons why Mr. Sunners had been 
given an opyiortunity of seeing the wonderful things that are lieing dom? in the 
Unit(‘d Htates, so that he could give us the benefit of his skill and knowledge. 


Improving the Industry. 

There is a growing tendency, and fortunately so, on the yiart of many of our 
yieople and institutions,’’ continued tin* Ib-emier, “to raise the general average of the 
initiative and skill jmt into our productive and industrial activities. An exhibit of 
this nature exemplifii's this t(‘ndency, and is to be highly commended, and 1 must 
congratulate those responsiT)h‘ for it. It also serves to indicate that the meat industry is 
•essentially different from most of the businesses with which the public arc acquainted. 
It is the reverse of most manufacturing processes, because, instead of assembling a 
number of raw materials of known (‘ost into one product, one raw material is sej)arated 
into many yuoducts of undetermined cost.’’ Mr. Mcf’ormack said he had been told 
that the outside value of the by-ymoducts, Ixffore reaching the subsidiary industries, 
could y»ossibly amount to .£(1,0(10,000, but that, owing to a large y>ercentage of the 
killing being carried out under circumstances which did not y)ermit of efficiency, the 
actual value would no doubt l)e consi<l('ral)ly less. It was obvious that the efficiency 
and development of these subsidiary industries y)layed an important yiart in deter¬ 
mining both the value of live stock to the producers and the cost of meat and other 
necessities to the consumers, as well as in the economic welfare of the State. Although 
the producer was far removed from the household distril)ution of his y)roducts, it was 
nevertheh'ss a subject of great importance to him. In most countries there was a 
gradual change taking place in the ])ublic demand for mi?at. In Weddell’s “Review” 
on the chilled and froien meat trade of (Treat Hritain, sy)ecial emphasis was given to 
the y)opular denmnd for smalhvr joints, and the objection on the y)art of the y)ublic to 
those y)arts of the carcass that recyuired extra trouble in cooking, which was resulting 
in a wider margin between the value of hindquarter and forequarter cuts of beef. A 
recent visitor to (Queensland, and one who wms an authority on marketing, stressed this 
]»hase of the meat situation, and stock breeders and distributors w’ould need to take 
notice of that fact. While tluu-e may be always a market of a sort for all classes of 


Important Changes. 

Within the last decade an (‘iitirely new set of economic circumstances had been 
created, and of the several branches of agricultural and y)astoral yn'oduction the beef 
vattle industry had been chosen for sy)ecial investigation, l>ecause of its great economic 
importance, both to the State and the (’oinmonwealth. Associated with the yjroduction 
of beef was the development of a large y»ortion of the State which was essentially 
eattle country. He was convinced that the profitable utilisation of that land hinged 
on the successful marketing of tlie beef it w'as caimble of producing. The (Tovernment 
was asked to solve some of these yiroblems, but it could not y)erform miracles, nor 
could it devise an easily ayqjlied solution of the difficulties facing the industry. 

No Short Cut to Prosperity. 

Efficiency in its broadest sense must T)e ay)}ilied to every function and every 
y)uryn)se of the business. There was no short cut to ymosy^erity, and the industry was 
rea|>ing what it had sown. Now^ was the tinu* to plan for the future. The Government 
was desirous of helping the industry in every way ])ossible to enable it to overcome 
the many problems. Tl)e Premier traced the history of the meat industry from the 
beginning of the slump period in 1921 to the ayipointment of the Beef Commission 
last year, and he outlined its principal recommendations. 

•Queensland Government Policy. 

It must be realised that the cattle industry of Queensland was of signal import¬ 
ance to the Commonwealth. Several of the other States, such as New South Wales, 
Victoria, and South Australia, were to-day depending on Queensland very largely for 
supplies of eattle and beef. It was obvious that the development of the Queensland 
industry was wrapped up with the dewlpment of the chilled beef trade with the 
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.Southern States. It was not to he supposed, however, that this was a matter for the 
Government to develop, but wliere it eoiild hel}) the industry in working out its 
problems it was the Government’s duty to give that help. Before the industry could 
place itself on a competitive basis with the southern States and with the 
other ex}?orting countries of the world, some serious attention must be given 
to tlie industrial stage. The Government intended to proceed with such 
<lueHtions as tenure and the eradication of pests, but that was obviously 
insufficiiuit. While tin* Government had no intention of establishing any indus¬ 
trial unit as a State enterprise or anything of that nature, some reconstruction 
of the industrial stage must take place. On that question the Beef Commission 
lias made definite recommendations, taking as a starting point the establishment of 
a ])ublic abattoir for Brisbane, which should be vested in an independent board, upon 
which the product*rs and consumers would be represented. At the present time 
authority was vested in the Brisbane (’ity Council to establish an abattoir for 
Brisbane, and proiierly so, if the intention was to handle meat for local consumption 
•only. Wlien the comidexities of the industry were realised, and the im|)ortance of such 
an institution fitting in with the needs of the industry, it was doubtful if such an 
institution could serve its best purpose either under municipal or Government control. 
The Government, however, was prepared to consider the question of assisting the 
industry by establishing an institution which would meet the needs of the city area, 
and at the same time help the cattle industry by centralising killing, provided the 
jirincipal {larties com'erned, the cattle producers, desired it, and were prepared to 
suyiport it. No expression of apjiroval or otherwise had come from tliose vitally 
interested, so far. 


l<leed for Centralisation. 

The principle of handling a large volume of business through the one institution, 
as was done in other countries, w'as either right or wrong, and the fact that such 
countrie.s had succeeded on that primdple should be sufficient for us to acknowledge 
that the method of this country, where the volume was split up over innumerable 
•small units, was WTOng. Apart from that aspect, there was the further question of the 
hygienic preparations of the products. Jf the killing w^ere centralised, there should be 
no ])robhhn in that direction. It would make })Ossible some system of domestic grading 
of meat, which appeared to be a .iustifiable recommendation, and one which would not 
only guarantee the quality of the product to the consumer, but would undoubtedly 
create the demand for the better article. The problems of the industry were quite 
-apparent, and they must be solved in coiijumdion with all other features, such as 
question of tenure, eradication of pests, minimising of live stock h.sses, and so on. 


Commonwealth Interest. 

Dealing with the Commonwealth interest in the matter, Mr. McCormack said it was 
clear that the development of the surplus-producing areiis of Queensland were abso¬ 
lutely essential to Australia as a whole. It was unthinkable that the industry should 
be allowed to languish. The consumption of meat within the Commonwealth 
amounted to about 1,000,000,000 lb. a year. There was a wide disparity in prices 
between those paid in the surplus-producing areas and the prices paid in the Southern 
capitals, which showed that it was possible for meat prices to climb to a high level in 
this country, as they had in other countries when consumption had overtaken, or was 
approximately equal to, production. It was quite safe to say that, in the absence of the 
surplus production of cattle in Queensland, the price of meat to the consumers of the 
Commonwealth would substantially increase, and even were it only a matter of Id. per 
lb., this additional cost to the country would amount to at least £2,000,000 per annum, 
'Seemingly, then, the problem of the industry was that the Governments of the States 
in which cattle-raising was of primary importance should carry out, from the State 
point of view those measures which would ultimately lead to a higher state of 
'efficiency within those States. Having done this, the question led up to a Common¬ 
wealth issue. The Government of the State had taken the necessary action to direct 
the affairs of the industry along these lines, which it believed offered the only common- 
sense solution. It was to be expected, however, that as the ways and means 
improving the status of the industry were afforded to all branches engaged within it, 
that they themselves would co-operate in seeking its advancement, and a simple 
practical recommendation had been made whereby the various branches of the industry 
would organise within themselves to promote its welfare. Agim, it was quite 
apparent that any form of Governmental organisation in an industry with so many 
parts would not be of any avail; but looking at countries where the live stock and meat 
industiy had tackled its (Own affairs, the result indicated that when the job was 
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Plate 78.—ExcelleinTly Arranged Bay in the Meat Hall, 
Showing the wide range of Pig Products manufactured in Queensland, 
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tackled by tlioHC engaged in it, with ayinpathetic Government assiatance, progress 
could be made, and that form of organisation—the voluntary form—waa to be highly 
recommended and supported. If these States producing the 8urj)lus cattle followed 
the recdmmendation given, the co-operation of the Federal Government could be 
ex{)ected. Queensland, therefore, to fully utilise its cattle country, and to serve its 
purpose in the Commonwealth, and as the exporting State of Australia, should take 
the lead along the linea that had been suggested, and if such proposals were given the 
whole-hearted support of all branches of the industry they could lie assured that the 
Queensland Government would do its part. 

Live Stock Cattle Bred far Quality. 

Mr. Ernest Baynes (])resident of the Koval Agricultural and Industrial Associa¬ 
tion) said the diffeiamcc* between the modern show and the old-time show was 
reflected, cliiefly, in the great im|jrovement in the live stock exhibits. Live stock 
was now l)eing IucmI more for quality. Not only by-products, but by-products from 
by-products, with the helj) of. science, also were l)eing availed of to the best advan¬ 
tage. Even the tail hair was being jmt to economic uses. As the by products, 
through established grades, were s(‘curing better markets, so the main product—meat— 
also should b(* graded and identified to create a demand for the better grades. Such 
a policy would stimulate the breeding of lietbw tyfies of animals, and would giv(‘ 
the consumers a higluu* grade of meat. The exhibits in the Meat Industry Ifall 
presented a very vivid picture of the ext(‘nt of th(‘ live stock industry and its 
subsidiary industries. He congratulated Mr. E. E. Sunners and Mr. K. Gailey and 
their staffs on their great achievement. The exhibit was a credit to them, to the 
('xhibitors, and to (Queensland. 

Mr. John Hiron (acting chairman of the Koyal National Association) briefly 
introduced th(‘ T*remier, and congratulated everyone who had been responsible for 
the exhibits. ‘Mt is an education/' he said, “and reflects great credit on everyone 
who has taken part in it. it shows how important the me.at industry is to (Queensland 
and to Australia.’^ 

Market Decentralization. 

Major H. Hlienton Cole (representative of the London and North-Eastern 
Kailway) gave an address on “The Distribution of Australian Products in the North, 
of England.” He ajqx'aled for direct shipments of primary ])roducts to Hull, the* 
natural gateway for 12,0()0,0()b people. 

Mr, J. P. Bottomley (council steward) hoped the meat men would avail of the- 
Premier’s invitjition and get together, with a view to improving the industry. 

Mr. A. J. B. McMaster (United Graziers■ Association), in moving a vote of 
thanks to the Koyal National Association, said the cattlemen had already decid(‘d 
to confer with the object of making suggestions to the Government for the improve¬ 
ment of the industry. He had listened with much interest to Major Cole’s address,, 
but he could not understand why the big exporting countries, which had been, 
shipping for centuries, did not go to Hull. Was not London, after all, the l:)est 
marketf After a long ]»eriod of blackness, the cattlemeu were just about to emerge 
to a brighter future. He felt sure they wH)uld receive practical help from the Govern¬ 
ment. Mr. McCormack had said that if he gave them the land free it would not 
solve their difficulties. That was quite true. The fact that the Government created 
an atmosphere of hope was in itself a groat help. 

Mr. John Hiron moved a vote of thanks to Mr. E. F. Sunners and Mr. K. Gailey, 
their assistants, and all those who had staged the exhibits and helloed to make it 
a success. 

Mr. E. F. Sunners, in response, said the exhibit was an exemplification of 
co-operative effort. With such a spirit it was simple to make such a successful 
show'. 


A USEFUL AND INTEEESTING JOUENAL. 

"A Gordom^e (North Queensland) farmer unites (12/1/28 ):—*^The 
* Queensland Agricultural Journal* is not oTdy useful to the farmer^ but 
slmdd he interesting to any lover of Nature, as the artidtes are very 
imtruetive, lucid, and give good material for thought.** 
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PHOSPHORUS IN THE LIVE STOCK 
INDUSTRY. 

By 

Sir ARNOLD THEILEK, K.C.AI.O., D.Sc., Dr.lVIed.Vet., Director of 
Veteri!Uiry Education and Research. 

If. 11. GREEN, D.Se., 8iib-Director of A^eterinary Education and Research 
(Bioclieinical Section). 

P. J. DU TOIT, TLA., J‘h.I)., Dr.Mcd. Vet., Deputy Director of Veterinary 
Education and Research. 


This paper was published originally in the ** Journal of the Vepariment 
of Agriculture' ’ of the Union of South Africa (Vo. 5, Vo\ VIJL, 1924), arid 
^vas reprinted in the ‘ ^ Queensland Agricultural Journal” for Marche 1925 
{Part 3, Vol. XXIII). In response to numerous inquiries, due to the 
awaJeened interest in the subject as a result of Sir Arnold Thei'er's recent 
viMt to this State, and to meet the unshes of a large number of stockowners 
in Queensland, another reprint is no-w jyresented. — Ud. 


I. INTRODUCTION. 

The article upon * ‘ The Cause and Prevention of T...amsiekte, ’ ’ nhich appf'ared 
in the Journal for June, .1920,* reviewed the recently-discovered significance of i)hos* 
phorus in the etiology of the disease lamsiekte in eatth?. At that time it was already 
realised that phosphorus-supply also played an important role in the nmtrition of 
stock over wide arejis of the Union, and experiments were therefore instituted to 
determine the extent to which it entered as an economic factor in beef production, 
A weighbridge was installed on the farm ArmoedsvlalUe at Vryburg, where the 
previous lamsiekte research had been carried out, and an extensive series of experi¬ 
ments planned. Some of these have had to be curtailed on account of locust 
depredations, drought, and the prevailing financial stringency; but others were success¬ 
fully carried through, with results so striking that broadcasting to every cattle farmer 
in the Union is now fully justified. 

Phosphorus is unquestionably a limiting, factor in the growth rate of cattle, and 
a dominating factor in the maintenance of live-weight under ordinary conditions of 
veld gra?ing, so that the nutritional aspects of the investigations now altogether over¬ 
shadow the original problem of disease. 8ince the areas over which the nutritional 
factors apply are far wider than those over which lamsiekte occurs, the annual 
financial gain to the stock-raising industry in the future can easily be made far to 
exceed the annual financial losses from lamsiekte in the past. Indeed, by focusing 
attention upon specific nutritional deficiencies of South African veld, the disease can 
almost be said to have been blessing in disguise. 

Increase of milk yield of cows, better calves at birth, more rapid growth of young 
stock, and superior fattening of adult cattle, all follow simple bone-meal feeding, 
and agricultural propagandists might well carry the phrase ** Bone-Meal for Beef^' 
as slogan cry over all the phosphorus deficient areas of the Union. 

Tfie following diagram (Fig. 3) summarises the phosphorus problem as it 
affects, in varying measure, a very large proportion of the total acreage* of South 
Africa; phosphorus deficiency Mng a general characteristic Cf South African soils, 
althoiagh the precis© degree of deficiency in different districts remains to be mapped 

^ The u Juurnal of the Department of Agriculture, T’ Dniun of 
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HAVF PITTED THE m POWeS?:?''' 
TAKE-OPP AND GEARING TO 
THEIR TRACTORS AND HEADERS 

Invented to transmit entwine power from the tractor for the operation of 
the Header. The IXL Power Take-Off has effected such an improvement 
of harvesting methods that 300 wheat farmers in N.S.W.« recognizing Its 
merits, have fitted It to their equipment. The full uses of the invention 
are explained in a 36 page book — which you may have, on request. 


The Power Take-Off effects these ii 
Economies :— 

1. Approximately 40 N, Saving of Kerosene. 

2. Reduces the Harvesting time by 33'*u. 

3. Lengthens the life of the header, by, we esti- 
mate, doable. 

4 . Prevents Loss of Grain, as the speed of machin¬ 
ery can be constintly maintained to ensure threshing 
and winnowing speeds. 

5. Unnecessary to turn out off crop line to bag 

up, as the speed of machinery is obtained without 
moving forward. 

6. Tlic outfit is mobile ; it turns in its own length 
and may be backed if necessary. 

7. Comers of crops may be worked round, as in 
turning corners the speed of machinery does not alter. 

8. It ensures better work in dirty crops, as speeds 
are arranged to suit. 

9. Down crops may be harvested with excellent 
results — by reducing ihj forward speed and in¬ 
creasing the threshing and winnowing speeds. 

10. Wheel slippage and side draught entirely 
eliminated. 

11. One man can control both header and har¬ 
vester if the I.X.L. Extension One-Man Control is 
utilised. 


And may be fitted to any of these 
Tractors and Headers 

TRACTORS. 

Fordson 

McCormick-Deerlng, 10-20 and 15-30. 
Hart •'Parr, 12-20 and 18-36. 

British Wallis. 

Ruston-Hornsby. 

John Deere. 

Twin City, 18-28. 

Case, 12-20 and 18-32 
Certified '* Wallis '* as sold by ths 
Massey Harris Coy. Ltd. 

Vickers, 

Holt (Caterpillar). 

HARVESTERS. 

McKay, 6ft.,- 8ft. and 10ft. Headers. 
McKay Reapers and Binders. 
Massey-Harris 8ft. Headers. 

Massey-Harris Reapers and Binders. 
International, 8ft. or 12ft. Reaper. 
Thresher. 

Shearer Header. 

Gaston Header. 

Robinson Big E ; and 
Robinson Federal Headers. 

When these machines are fitted with! 
the Robinson Transmission Gear 


For your copy of the 36 page book, ** Successful Power Harvesting,** fill 
in and post coupon. 

SEO.E.FORTESCUE t. SONS LIP 




Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 

AR.NCLIFFE . SYDNEY: 


C^ddress - 


19 
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Tie Most Reliable Concegtrated Foods oi tie Market! 


Bacal Products 

The basis of these products is Cottonseed and Soya Bean 
Meal scientifically blended with other nutritive ingre^ 
dients to form a perfectly balanced concentrate. 

Bacal Cottonseed ]\^eal 

PRICE £11 PER TON 

A very firm favourite with the Dairyman. Wc have 
numerous testimonials from satisfied clients. 

Bacal Feed Meal 

PRICE £11 PER TON 

For dairy cows. A splendidly-balanced feed made from 
Cottonseed Meal Soya Beans, Maize, Peanuts, £r Wheat. 

Bacal Sheep Cubes 

PRICE £12 108. PER TON 

Thousands of tons fed to Qyeensland flocks during 1927. 

Bacal Poultry Food 

PRICE £14 108. PER TON 
The egg'producing concentrate. 

Bacal Salt LicK 

PRICE £13 108. PER TON 
The ideal stock conditioner. 

ALL QUOTATIONS ARE F.O.R. WHINSTANES 


^Manufactured by 

British Australian Cation Assoc. Ltd. 

WhinstaneSf Brisbane 

and obtainable from the Sole Distributers — 

Arthur Vale & Co. Pty. Ltd. 

Union BaiA Chambers, Queen St., Brisbane 

also from all Product Houses and Merchants, 


Wf wUl be pleased to forward you pamphlets and 
^ prices at your request. 
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The various ramifications of this diagram are best considered separately. 
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Fig. 1. 


IT. LAMSIEKTE. 

With regard to the disease lamsiekte little need be said, since the article of June, 
1920, dealt with it in considerable detail. It need merely be noted that its position 
in the diagram explains it as an inMrect consequence of phosphorus deficiency, tlio 
direct cause of the disease being a “iitoinaine poisoning^’ brought about by infection 
of carcass debris with a specific toxicogeiiic saprophyte; an anau’obic bacterium, 
reminiscent of, but not identical with, Bacillus botulinus. If the causal organism is 
missing, or if there is no protein substrate, from which it can jiroduce its toxin, there 
can be no lamsiekte, however acute the phosphorus deficiency of the vegetation may 
be. Hence there are wide areas of the Union over which one or other manifestation 
of phosphorus deficiency is apparent, but over which lamsiekte never occurs. If, on 
the other hand, there is no phosphorus deficiency in soil or vegetation, no ^‘ pica’^ 
(depraved appetite, or more specifically ‘‘osteophagia ^ is manifested by the cattle 
and they leave decaying carcass debris alone, however much of it may be scattered 
over the veld. They therefore never ingest the toxin and never contract lamsiekte. 
Hence there are areas in which both organism and substrate may be present, and yet 
in which the disease is unknown, simply because the soil is not deficient in phosphorus. 

Lamsiekte may therefore be prevented either by cleaning the farm of all car<Si!tS8 
debris or by feeding phosphorus compounds to the cattle. Both are recommended; 
the first on general hygienic grounds, the second for the reason that the cost of 
feeding bone-meal is repaid many times over in the improved condition of the cattle, 
quite irrespective of the insurance provided against the disease. 

As the diagram indicates, the same result can be achieved by phosphatic 
manuring of the soil, but, as will be showm later, the cost is prohibitive ior just those 
areas over which lamsiekte is most rife. 
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HI. STYUSTEKTE.^- 

Again, \vith regard to this branch of the diagram (Fig. 1), little need be said at 
present, beyond stating that the disease styfsiokte is now under special investigation 
on the farm of Mr. Richards, Shevstone, in the Erinelo district; and that it can quite 
definitely he prevented hy feeding hone-tncal or other material containing snflicient 
digestibJe phosphorna. 

It may indeed turn out to be an extreme form of jdiosphorus deficiency, a real 
aphosphorosis ”; or a mixeni deficiency disease in which low lime as well as low 
phosphorus ])lays a. part; or there may l)e an hitherto iinsusi)ected link in its 
'etiological chain. 

It occurs on some phosphorus deficient soils, but not on others; is prevalent, for 
instance, on the Ermelo High Veld where lamsiekte is unknown, but absent at 
Vrybiirg uhere lamsiekte is i)revalcnt. There is, therefore, an unknown factor, 
■denoted by an int(‘rrogation mark in the diagram; which, however, will not disturb 
the practi<'al farmer so long as he is satisfied that lit* can control the disease by 
honc-men' feeding. Tie can do this, easily and effectively, and in the process 
(tmormously improve the conditkm of hia cattle. 



FiO. 2. 


IV. I’HOSPHOliUS DEFICIENCY IN THE ANIMAL. 

So much, then, for the side branches of the diagram, ending with disease. The 
direct chain of events, commencing with ijjoor soil and ending with poor beef, may 
now be considered. The lower part of Fig. I is of more interest to the cattle farmer, 
and may therefore be dealt with first, leaving consideration of soil and vegetation 
to the end. 

OsteopJuigia .—This is the most obvious outward sign, or clinical symptom, of 
I)hosphorus deficiency in cattle; and although not infallible, is a very valuable 
indicator of such deficiency in the majority of veld-bred bovines. Curiously enough 
it is not shown to the same extent by other animals; is, for instance, only feebly 
manifested by sheep. 

Osteophagia is a specific form of ^^pica’’ or ‘^depraved appetite,'^ showing 
itself as a special predilection for bones. In extreme cases ^ ‘ osteophagia ^ ^ may pass 
o^er into ^ ‘ allotriophagia, ^ ^ in which specific discrimination is lost and the animal 
will chew any sort of rubbish at all. In its milder forms the abnormal appetite is 
quite finely adjusted, and only the best sun-bleached bones* are eaten. In its more* 
;^iJggravmteil forms, any putrefying bones may be eaten, and it is not an uncommon 
I simt to see extreme cravers'' crowding round the rotten carcass of a dead animal. 
^Tne accohipa^ing photograph (Fig. 2) shows ‘Hypical osteophagia'^ in the three 
animals. The attitude of all three is quite characteristic, and with the middle animal 
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tlio white bone is clearly visible, stickiiif? out of .the left side of the mouth. Tlie 
sound of ‘‘bone chewing’’ is usually easily distinguished, and if presented in the 
llesli these cattle woiild make quite a musical trio. 

Owing to the nice discrimination dis})layod in typical osteophagia, it is ]H)Hsible 
to sort out a herd, for experimental i)urpo8os, into ‘ ‘ marked cravers, ” “ slight, 
cravers,” and “non-cravers. ” This is simply done by first offering sterilised “rotten 
bones’’— i.e., bones still ])os8easing a distinctly jHitrid odour. The animals which 
will chew such bones are entered uj) as showing “marked osteophagia.” Th(> 
remainder of the batch are then driven over to another corner of the “testing kraal” 
and allowed access to ‘ ‘ sweet bones ’ ’— i.c., bones which have been well bleached in 
the sun, and which no longer jmssess a ])utrid odour. Any animals which will 
chew sucli bones are entered up as showing “mild osteophagia”; and the remainder, 
displaying no predilection for bones at all, recorded as showing “no osteophagia.” 

Fig. 3 illustrates a small scale test, using boxes for the test bones. 

Four of the animals are clustering round the boxes. A fifth (extreme right) has 
taken a bone and is obvmusly chewing it with relish. The sixth, i)resenting a 
“scornful posterior” on the left, is aiqiarontly a non-craver. The method of 
“t(\sting for osteophagia” can of course be varied to suit circumstances and, as; 
succeeding charts will show% h;«s proved of enormous value in investigating phos]>horus. 
d('ficiency in cattle. 





Fio. 3. 


Live-weight, condition, and growth. —Tin* osteopliagia just discaissed ^\ould 
represent little more than an interesting curiosity to the fanner but for tlie fact that 
it is the precursor of disease and the index of defective nutrition in his cattle. 
Indeed, the South African farmer has not only knowm “j)ica” all his life, Imt has 
treated it as normal. In spite of the lamsiekte article of Juno, 1920, many farmers 
still disregard its significance, and it is one of the express objectives of this present 
jmper to convince them that osteophagia means not only danger of disease, but 
consistently poor beef production. The next illustration (Fig. 4) shows two animals 
of the same age (almut three years), both restricted to natural veld grazing, l)ut onO 
given an allowance of 3 oz. of bone-meal per day for about 15 months before the 
photographs w^ere taken; and the other not. 

The upper animal is a lean heifer taken in the attitude of osteophagia. It is 
obviously stunted in growth and poor in condition. The lower animal displays a 
creditable corpulence, shows no osteophagia, and is well grown .for a veld-bred ox. 
I'ifteen months before both were about the same wxdght, and the onty difference- 
in feeding was the hcme-rnml ration. This comparison is certainly selected, but as 
the following charts show, the average gains in live-weight from simple l)one-meaI 
feeding are quite extraordinary. 
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Gains of a Mured Herd. —Fig. 5 charts tlic average weight of two ainiilar batclies, 
fiifty in eachy of mixed cattle of various ages from about two to seven years, on;- 
receiving a bone-meal ration, the other not. Both lots or crag e about 700 lb. per 
head; a. figure normal for a miscellaneous lean herd in the Uryburg District at the 
end of winter. Apart from the bone-meal ration both lots w^ere confined exclusively 
to natural veld graz'ing, and the large number in each mob completely precludes 
fortuitous variation. The difference is therefore .solely attributable to the bone-meal: 
3 oz. per head per day, excluding Hundays, although as subsequent experiments have 
shown, the same results could have been obtained on less. 

The experiment was commenced in June, a, time at which the Armoedsvlakte veld 
had reached the dry winter stage. The grass was Jiieagre, and owing to shortage of 
grazing, both lots diminished in weiglit until the end of September, although the 
bone-meal lot lo.st less aiid were at that time IM lb. p(‘r head heavier. The first 
green grass of the season then began to appear on the dry veld and both liatches 
commenced to pick up in condition. By May the control lot had fattened u]) to an 
average weight of about <S(H) lb, and tln> boii(*-meal lot to approximately 900 lb., 
tlu'i actual superiority averaging 105 lb. per head. This, it must be em]»hasised, is 
])ractically all (*xtra butcher carcass. At the same time the whole carcass weight of 
the superior animals is worth more per lb. owing to its better quality, deposition of 
fat between the muscular fibres making foi- more tender saleable meat. Merely from 
the gross weight point of view, however, the control cattle gained 14 per cent. ov(‘r 
a jieriod of eight months, while the bone-meal cattle gained 29 per cent., or more 
than double. 
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Of furtlier general interest in this curve is the irinter fall in live-weight of 
animals confined to the poor jiasture of a drought season; a common experience in 
B'echuanaland ;ind all regions of low rainfall. As will be shown later, the feeding 
value of the grass after the seed has fallen is at best not really high. During the 
])a8t season the available sup])ly was scanty in ]>roportion to the stock carri(‘d by the 
farm, and the young grass of the ensuing year delayed by drought. Both batches 
lose in condition, the controls dropping back to their initial average weight of 70(1 lb. 
shown at the commencement of the ex|)eriment and, therefore, showing practically 
no commercial profit for the year’s gracing. Although the bone-meal lot also lose 
about 100 lb. per head in weight, through simple semi-starvation on the poor winter 
pasture, they nevertheless maintain the advantage gained during spring and summer, 
survive the winter 100 IB. heavier than, the controls, and are ready to increase that 
advantage still further the moment the veld improves. 

In a good year the winter loss may be avoided, although it is rare to find 
animals in this region actually gaining appreciably in weight during the months 
June to September. In all these areas of i)oor soil and low' rainfall, however, where 
it is exceedingly difficult to grow' and store winter feed for stock, a winter loss of 
any tiling from 5 to 20 per cent, in live-weight, according to season, has to be faced; 
and the gains only counted upon during the spring and summer months. This point, 
so disadvantageous to a beef export trade, will be referred to agaui in discussing 
the composition of the vegetation, ; • 
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Gains of Young Oxen .—If bone-meal feeding is comnienctMi earlier in life the 
difference in live-weight is still more pronounced, since growth as well as fattening 
is enhanced by removal of the phosphorus ‘Minuting factor.Fig. 6 summarises 
the results with young oxen, weighing about 650 lb. 
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As with the jirevious mixed herd, both batclies los(‘ weight Irom r) iirio to 
September, owing to the poor cjuality of the w^inter j'asture. Tlu‘ lot rc'ceiviiig bone- 
meal, however, maJee better use even of the poor veld, lose less, and at the turning 
point of spring are still 35 lb. hea\icr ]jer head. Fattening u]), and growlli, then 
proceeds upon the new veld vegetation, and by May even the contiols have increased 
to about 800 lb., or by 21 j>cr cent. The ijone-meal lot Increased to 050 II)., 42 per 
cent., or twice as much as the lot receiving no bone-meal; showing a, clear su])criQrity 
of 138 lb. per head. Calculating upon tlie initial weight, this represents an extra 
gain of over 20 per c.?nt, witliin a year, solely as a result of bone-meal feeding. The 
real extra profit is still higher, since on a keen competitive market the superior 
animals find a ready sale, while the controls run the risk of “kafiir meat prices.'^ 
An auctioneer ’s valuation sliowed an extra cash value of £3 per head in favour of the 
bone-meal lot, as against an actual expenditure of six shillings (55 ll>.) for bone- 
meal. A glance at the next ])hotogra])h, Fig. 7, showing a selected individual (the 
youngest) from each lot, will leave no cattle farmer at variance witli the auctioneer. 



Fio. 7- 
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A year before, these two animals were a]>|)roximately the same weight. The 
difference in butcher quality and in market value is obvious. 

Regarding Pig. 6, it may be noted further, that during the latter period May- 
October the ‘ ‘ winter loss, ^ ^ already diseiissed, is again apparent, but is less 
pronounced than in the preceding year. The f»oint of interest is that during this 
winter the bone-meal batch praeticallv retain their gain and so indirectly increase 
their lead from 1J8 lb. to 170 lb. per head. 

Specifi(‘. Influence on Growth .—When bone-meal feeding is commenced still 
earlier, and the influence of phosphorus upon growth is allowed fuller play, the 



Act ‘Ske Dolm. Ijct DnoA ar%MX 

Pig. 8. 


results are still ukum' striking. Pig. S sliows the cui’ves obtained with calves from 
9 to 18 months old, in an exjuM-iment commenced in April, 1921. These calves 
commenced at an average weight of JOO lb. On the (juantitatively sulJicient, but 



Pig. 9. —Showing Influence of Fhosj)horus on Growth of Cattle, otherwise 
restricted to Natural Gracing. 


Weight. 

No. 518. 

No. 475. 

No. 502. 

No. 528. 

January, 1922 

3101b. 

3191b. 

304 lb. 

297 lb. 

May, 1923 

755 lb. 

405 lb. 

720 lb. 

4511b. 

Increase .. .. 

445 lb. 

140 lb. 

422 lb. 

154 lb. 

Bone-meal ration 

3 02, 

Nil 

3 oz. 

Nil 
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phosphorus deficieni, veld vej^etation of April and May, the controls make practically 
no progress, while the bone-meal batch gain 60 lb. |)er head; 20 })er cent, in 
two months. From June to October the amount of winter grass was sufficient to 
keep both lots from falling off in weight, and allow the bone-meal lot to increase 
their lead to 7H lb. per h(‘ad. From October to April the new grass provided 
relatively abundant feed, of better (less deficient) piiosiihorus-content during the 
earlier period of growth, and even the controls increase to 480 lb. The bone-meal 
lot, howev(‘r, increase to well over 600 lb., the actual superiority being 134 lb. per 
head. During this ])eriod there can be no doubt that the lack of pho8j)horus in the 
grass is the limiting factor in the growth of these calves, a fact wdiich will presently 
be correlated witli analyses of the grass over these months of the year. 

Oalculating on the basis of the initial weight of 300 lb., the actual increases 
are 60 per cent, for tlie controls, but lOo per cent, for the lot receiving the bone- 
meal ration; the latter having more than doubled thcAr weight. The bone-meal batch 
also increased more in ske.y i.e., in skeletal development, so demonstrating the specific 
effect upon growth. As inctorial illustration of this the following jjhotographs ar<* 
of great interest. Fig. 9 shows four animals not selected because they make a pretty 
pictuiK', but originally picked out on the basis of similarity in weight, age, and 
apfiearance, over a year before the photograph w’as taken. The exact experimental 
]»rotocols are included in the legend to the plate. 

It will be noted that No. 518 has increased more than three times as much as 
No. 475 in sixteen months, although actually the smaller animal at the commence¬ 
ment. No. 528 is similarly stunted by comparison with No. 502, its f»hosphorus-fed 
fellow. Subsequent experience has showui that results nearly as good can be obtained 
with less bone-meal than actually used in this experiment, although a liberal ration 
is always surer. These anbnals are reitrcsenUitirc of the general results of phos])horus 
feeding, now recorded for hundreds of cattle; more representative than the dramati<- 
differences shown in Fig. 4 and Fig. 7, Imt sufficiently striking to convince any 
progressive farmer of tin* need for bone-meal feeding on pliosphorus deficient soils. 
Although bone-meal is here used as source of |)hosphorus, wlu'aten bran or other 
palatable, digestible, phosphorus rich supplement, serves the same ])urj)ose. This 
point will be mentioned again in discussing the pho8])horu8-contt‘nt of the vehl 
vegetation. (Fig. 24.) 

Is the Amount of Pliosghorus required to rrevent Ostcophagia the Optimum for 
Growth ?—When the Armoedsvlakte feeding experiments were* commenced, the two 
functions of bone-meal were keid in view: — (a) I'revention of lamsiekte by 
obviation of ostcophagia, and (h) imju’ovement in growth and condition l)y obviation 
of nutritive deficiency of the pasture. Shortly afterwards (1921) an attem|)t was 
made to measure the phosphorus requirements of diflbrent classes of animals by 
determining the minimum amount required to prevent osteophagia, and to estimate 
the phosphorus deficiency of the veld at different seasons of the year l)y noting the 
variations in-amount of phosjihorus required to supplement it, correlating the latter 
with actual analyses of the vegetation. ‘ D)steophagia Equilibrium’’ experiments 
were then devised, in which the daily ration of bone-meal was varied every week upon 
the basis of a weekly test for osteophagia. If during any week the craving for 
bones disappeared, the daily ration of bone-meal was dropi)ed slightly. 7’he moment 
the craving returned, the ration Avas raised slightly. Tn this w'ay the cattle were 
kept just on verge of osteophagia, and the actual amount of bone-meal required to 
maintain this “equilibrium” charted against season (or time) for cows, calves, 
growing stock, and adult oxen. The results arc given below. 

It was then found that, although osteophagia is an excellent general guide 
to phosphorus deficiency, and a oeHain indication of susceptibility to lamsi(>kte in 
presence of the other essntial links in the the etiological chain of that disease (Fig. 1), 
it is by no means infallible as a measure of the need for phosphorus in nutrition. 
Although osteophagia nearly always (with the exception of a few “habitual” 
or “chronic” cravers) indicated nutritional need for phosphorus, quite a number of 
animals (es)>ecially young stock) failed to display osteophagia even when their 
nutritional need could be readily demonstrated by a dietetic experiment. Furtlier- 
more, osteophagia only appeared (in general) at a*level of deficiency distinctly below^ 
the optipium requirements from the nutritional point of view. Figs, 10 and IT 
illustrate this. The animals are young calves originally selected from the stock at 
disp<;^sai, on the grounds of uniformity m age, size, weight, and appearance. They 
belong to a “skeletal development'^ experiment, and will,finally be slaughtered for 
study of tbeir bones. Fig. 10 compares a control receiving no bone-meal with 
^ similar individual receiving “just sufficient" bone-meal to prevent osteophagia, 
and w^ a third, originally similar calf, fed upon excess" bone-meal (3 oz.), the 
legend^appi^-^ the detailed protocols. 
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As will bt' seen, the increase in weight over sixteen months is 166 lb. for the 
control; 295 lb. tor the animal receiving just enough phosphorus to prevent 
osteophagia, 15 lb. of bone-meal in all; and 352 lb. for the animal receiving excess 
bone-meal, 75 lb. in all or 3 oz. per day except Sundays. Jt is quite obvious that the 
amount of bone-meal required to prevent osteoi)hagia effects an enormous improve¬ 
ment in growth, but is not quite the opUnvum. It has the effect of almost doubling 
the rate of increase, and yet a further supply allows of a further increase of 57 lb. 
over 295 lb., or apju’oximately a further 20 jjer cent. The precise additional amount 
of bone-meal required to produce the optimum effect is not yet known. The actual 
amount supplied to No. 560 was five times as high as that supplied to No. 559. The 
3-oz. daily ration is obviously unnecessarily high, and even 1 oz. (25 lb. total) might 
have proved sufficient to effect maximum imju-ovement. Experiments are now in 
progress to determine the most economical amounts of bone-meal for various classes 
of cattle as distinct from tlie ‘‘most beneficial.’’ The “bone-meal bill” is an 
important item with ranching farmers, who are little concerned with the manurial 
value of the ])hosjdiorus after the animal has done witli it; and in some cases it 
may ])ay to take a “good return” in beef on a small bone-meal bill, rather than 
the “maximum return” on a higher initial outlay. The ])robabilities, however, are 
that the oi)timum liAc-weight and optimum economy will lie very close together; and 









FlCl. 10.—Showing that tlie Amount of l*hosj)horus required to ])revent 
Osteophagia and so protect against Lainsiekte is not the Optimum for Grow'th. 


Weiglit. No. 587. No 559. No. 560. 

Januarv, 1922 .. .. 224 1b. .. 237 11). .. 226 1b. 

May, 1923 . . . . 390 lb. . . 532 lb. . . 578 lb. 

Increase . . . . . . 166 lb. . . 295 lb. , . 352 lb. 

Total bone-meal supplied Nil . . 15 lb. . . 75 lb. 


that when the former is more accurately differmined than it has been in the past 
series of experiments, the latter will prove close enough to render distiuction 
superfluous. 

The companion picture. Fig. 11, illustrates the second point, i.c., that some 
animals may never show osteophagia at all, and yet {vrofit enormously by bone-meal 
feeding. 

The legend explains itself. Control calf No. 568, rather over a year old when 
the experiment started and in its third year when photographed in May, 1923, 
increased 225 lb. in weight in sixteen months on the naturai grazing without bone- 
meal. No. 569 was to have got as much phosphorus as it “a*^ked for” in the 
•osteophagia tests; but since it never showed craving it never got any bone-meal. 
It behaves exactly like the control, increasing to about the same weight on the 
natural pasture, and remaining far behind No. 571, which got excess of pjjosphorus 
whether it asked for it or not. At the commencement of the experiment, No. 571 
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also showed no osteophagia, but being liberally supplied with bone-meal, never got 
a chance of developing it. Whether it would have developed osteophagia if it had^ 
not been so fed remains doubtful; probably it would not, since a fair proportion of 
the calves in this experiment only developed the bone-eating habit after two years. 
At any rate it got bone-meal (by the crush method^- described below) and made 
more than twice the gain in weight of eitlier the control or the ^ ‘ osteopliagia 
equilibrium’^ animal, which mould have received at least some bone-meal if it had 
reflected its refpiiremeiits by displaying craving. 

Heqidrcmmts of Different Classes of Cattle .—The next chart, Fig. 12, shows the 
varying amounts of bone-meal required to jirevent ostcoplnigia in different classes- 
of cattle, as determined by the method of ^‘osteophagia equilibrium” just described. 

It may first be noted that the amount of phosphorus required varies w'ith 
the season of the year, falling as the richer young grriss of spring becomes available, 
and rising again as the grass matures. This point will be more fully discussed in 
considering the chemical composition of the pasture (see Fig. 23). 

Glancing at the curve for adult oxen, it is api)arent that phosphorus reciuire- 
mcnts are lowest for animals which made demands only for 'maintenanvCf but not 
for growth or rei)roduction. For this class of stock h oz. to 9 oz. of bone-meal ]>er 
w^eek provide suflicient phosphorus to prevent osteoj)hagia, even during the worst 







Fjg. 11. —Showing that Nutritional Deficiency of ldios))horus is not always 
reflected as Osteophagia. 


Weight. No. 5(58. No. 5(59. 

January, 1922 .. .. 23(5 lb. 238 1b. 

May, 1923 . . . . 4(51 lb. . . 472 lb. 

Increase . . . . . . 225 lb. .. 234 lb. 

Total bone-meal consumed Nil . . Nil 


No. 571 
233 lb. 
714 11). 
481 lb. 
75 lb. 


No. 5(59 received no bone-meal simply because it never showed Osteo])hagia. 


period of the year (winter grazing, May to August); while during the ]>eriod of 
very young grass practically no bone-meal is needed, the proi)ortion of phos])horuf5 
in the vegetation itself (Fig. 23) being then suflicient for mere maintenance. 

With young growing stock the requirements are a little higher than for oxen, 
apparently varying from 2 oz. to 10 oz. per lie«ad per week according to the season 
of the *year, i.e., according to the stage of grow th of the grass. Expressed upon the 
basis of live-weight, the difference *^per 1,000 lb.” would be even more marked, but 
for the present the curves are purposely left to reflect ‘ * classes of stock ’ ’ irrespective 
of weight: for three reasons—(1) that the ranching farmer thinks in terms of class 
and tge rather iii terms of individual weight, (2) that the experimental animals: 
were stuntedto begin with, and potential capacity to grow” is more important 
than initial weight, and (3) that the ratio of '‘xjhosphorus” to '‘energy value” of 
thej|^% 2 in|t> ’^hich remains the same irresfjective of the weight of the animal and 
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the weight of food eaten, is probably the most important faetor (see below). The 
eiirve therefore reflects the fact that c/roiring stock require slightly more bone-meal 
than adult oxen, in spite of the fact that the latter are larger and heavier animals; 
further, that they require it all the year round. 

tV)ining now to the curve for hrcvding cows, the dift’erence in phosphorus 
requirements is shown as very much greater, and it is ap])arent that the main 
•demand for the extra bone-meal is for milk production. The first j)art of the curie 
«hows that the extra demand for the early period of ])regnancy is not great, the 
jimount of bone-meal t)eing only about 2 oz. per head per week higher than for oxen. 
During the last two months of pregnancy, however, the demand increases and at the 
time of calving is considerably higher than for oxen. Thereafter the requirements 
for bone-meal increase rapidly owing to the combined factors of scajion and laclation ; 
increasing age of the grass being acconi])nnied by decreasing phosphorus-content 
(Fig. 23) ; and milk jirodindion requiring relatively much pliosphorus for the 
manufacture of casein, a pliosphoprotein. in August as much as 28 oz. of bone-meal 
])er we(*k are required to prevent osteo]>hagia: an average of 4 oz. per head p(*r 
day, or nearly H oz. per “week day” if the routine of administration excludes 
28undays (see below). 




Ayo ^<wv«-'wvcAit 
VV€€/li, 



»••vt4A|Vft^ot'4<L v»aA/»cc4>(a/*\C<>v»> cUvCcv of 

. 

Fig. 12, 


The sharp fall in the curve after July or August is to some extent due to the 
sippearance of a few green shoots on the deej>er rooted plants, but mainly due to 
natural drying up of the mi’k flow. Al)out this time the calves arc largely fending 
for themselves, and natural weaning commences. If the mothers vstill have sufficient 
milk they give it; if not, they discourage their offspring, with hoof and horn, and 
only the most persistent youngsters secure a|)preciablc quantities. 

If, for any reason, the cow loses her calf she naturally “goes dry’^ soon after, 
and her pliosphorus requirements fall in proportion. The broken branch-line of 
Fig. 12, showing “cows after loss of calf,“ is interjiolated from several cows which 
lost their calves from one to three months after birth. The bone-meal requirements 
at once diminished, and the fact that they remain higher than for oxen is probably 
due to the fact that the cows are recuperating a jirevious drain uiion the system; in 
less measure to the fact that they may be again nourishing a calf in utero. ^ 

Summarising the lesson of this chart (Fig. 12) it may be stated that in general, 
for conditions of the Armoedsvlakte t^^pe, oxen require a supplement ranging from 
nil up to li oz. of bone-meal per head per day (excluding 8i]ndays), dex>ending 
upon the season of the year and the state of the veld; growing stock + oz. ux) to 
2 oz.; heifers much the same, but increasing to 2 oz. as they become breeding cows 
tind rising to 5 oz. during the lactation period. This is for preventioii of osteopJwgui, 
l^revention of lamsiekte, and marked imf>ro\’ement in condition. For optimum 
growth and condition, the quantities recommended would be distinctly higher, and 
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more uniform throiig^hout tiie year. Eaeli farmer has to be guided by his owu 
experience on his own farm in deciding how much bone-meal he can profitably feed,, 
but as a basis upon which to work the following figures should prove a useful 
starting point: 1 oz. per day for calves up to 18 months; 2 oz. to !3 oz. for the 
remainder of the growing period; back to about half this for old oxen for mere 
maintenance of good condition; up to 5 oz. for cows with calf at foot. For dairy 
stock of Mffh milk yield the owner should cheerfully go up to 8 oz. unless he is 
using supplementary rations containing wheaten bran; in which case he can 
reduce his bone-meal allowance by about 1 oz. for every 1 lb. of bran he feeds. 
For such stock, whicli give an inuiwdmte return in milk sold off the farm, he will 
find that it pays to go on increasing his phosphorus ration until he in satisfied that 
he is getting the maximum milk yield from cows maintained in good sleek condition, 
A ^‘staring coat” at least deserves trial on a higher ration. If his cows are 
kraalod or stalled in such a way as to render collection of manure at all feasible, 
it should he remembered that a large proportion of the phosphorus goes out in the 
dung and that this will work 'wonders with any land he has under cultivation 
(e/. Pot. 50, Fig. 26). 

Influence on Milk Yield .—That milk production imi)osos a severe strain upon the 
])hosphorus reserves of an animal is a well-known fact. Indeed, recent American 
work goes to show that a lactating cow is usually in “negative phosphorus balance” 
—i.e., may lose phosphorus from her own reserves (skeleton) even on an ordinary 
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ration. On the phosphorus deficient veld of Ariuoedsvlakte the strain is reflected 
through osteophagia in the manner just discussed. On the Erinelo high veld it is 
reflected in the same way, but is further demonstrated by the prevalence of 
“styfsiekte” (stiff-sickness) amongst cows at or after, calving; and by the tendency 
to recover from that disease if the calf is taken away and the milk flow allowed to* 
dry up. It may, however, be demonstrated directly on the milk yieZd itself, as shown 
in Fig. 13. 

This chart shows the immediate effect of phosphorus upon milk production. Ten 
ordinary veld cows were selected and milked from alternate halves of the udder on 
alternate days, leaving the other half for the calf. The data so obtained were 
doubled for “total yield,” and preliminary records kept for a few weeks. They 
were then divided into two batches of five in such a way that the total yield was 

approximately the same for both. Both lots were restricted to the ordinary veld 

grazing, but one was given a ration of bone-meal (8 oz., to ensure experimental 
excess) and the other not. The milk yield at once responds to the phosphorus supplied,, 
and the bone-meal batch averages about 40 per cent, more milk. Low phosphorus 
is therefore a limitmg factor in milk prodmtion. The actual milk yields shown, 
35 litres per week, or about 5 litres (about nine pint bottles) a day, dwindling to half 

this after a few months, are,,low owing to the nature of the stock; ordinary 

Afrikander crossbreds givings merely enough to bring up their calves on the veld, and 
doifiig ewen this under adverse conditions of food supply. With Mry stock the 
differences would unquestionably be much more striking, when expressed in litres or 
galloB#^ a^d experimentar data for the benefit of the dairy farmer are now being 
aequii^d, it is praetically certain that these experiments wifi show a very substantial 
profit upap the monthly milk bill for every ounce of bone-meal fed, 
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The datn of Fig. 13 only show the benefit derived by tlie sucking (;iilf as an 
immediate result of feeding bone-meal to the mother. Either Fig. 4 or Fig. 7 will 
convince the reader of the much greater benefit derived from more prolonged 
phosphorus feeding. The superior heavier animal (if a cow) is obviously going to 
supply much more milk than the stunted one. A single year’s continuous bone-meal 
feeding works wonders with both mother and offspring. Precise statistics in this 
direction are now being acquired. 

Weight and Vigour of Calf at Birth .—Such statistics are at present limited 
since, as mentioned in the introduction, drought and locust depredations reduced the 
stock-carrying capacity of the Arnioedsvlakte veld and compelled curtailment of some 
of the most interesting ex|K*rimental work. .Nevertheless, the meagre existing data 
])oint unmistakably to the fact that the calves born of phosphorus-fed mothers average 
from 10 to 20 per cent, heavier than calves born of controls. They are also stronger, 
get more milk from their mothers, and so get a better start m life. It is not desired 
to labour this point, however, since it is one of the wise provisions of nature that 
during the period of gestation the mother sacrifices herself for her offspring; and 
many a scarecrow cow throws a fine calf. This is j)articularly noticeable in the 
styfsiekte areas, where the mother develops the disease mainly through the sacrifices 
she makes in nourishing her calf during late gestation and earlv sucking. The C4ilf 
usually gets along quite creditably so long as the mother’s milk holds out, a real 
‘‘stunting of growth” becoming m.anifeKt only after weaning, when, it has itself to 
rely ujion the veld grass on which its mother bred it. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
capacity for maternal sacrifice, removal of phosphorus dc'ficiency by bone-meal feeding 
of the cows gives a- suiierior crop of calves. 

Age of Maturity .—The plirase “croj) of calves” may be used to recall the ‘‘late 
maturity” shown in Fig. 1. With the limited data at present available the influence 
of bone-meal feeding ujyon the number of calves born per annum from a given number 
of cows is difficult to state with precision. The available data suggest ‘‘reduced 
fertility’^ under i)ho8phorus deficient conditions of nutrition, even with cows which 
have already borne their first calf and should be capable of annual calving thereafter; 
but alien factors have not been excluded sufliciently to allow of sinqde interpretation. 
That phosphorus' deficiency delays gr(Hvth has already been shown, however, and a 
study of Figs. 7 and 10 Avill )>roba])ly convince most* readers that it also delays 
maturity in the breeding sense. The data, unfortunately, are not yet sufficiently 
clear-cut for charting ui)on a numerical basis, and the question may therefore be left 
for a later article. 

Quality of Meat .—This item of Fig. 1 has already been referred to, but owing 
to its importance in the beef trade, is worthy of emphasis under a separate heading. 
As earlier photographs show {e.g., Fig. 7), phosj)horus-fed cattle are much heavier, 
carry more meat and fat in pro[vortion to skeleton and entrails, and therefore yield 
a higher jm)portion of their live-wadght in the form of butcher’s dressed earcass. 
In addition, they reach a profitable butcher-weight at an earlier age, their muscle-fibres 
are more liberally interlarded Avith fat, and their meat is therefore more tender. 
In short, they are nearer ‘‘]»rime condition” and fetch a higher ])rice ‘‘per 100 lb. 
on the hoo^. ” Indeed, the difference in quality may make all the difference between 
an animal saleable at any time on any market and an animal only saleable at all on a 
market short of first-grade meat. This question of quality is of obvious importance if 
South Africa is to compete on the markets of the world and realise her dream of a 
beef export trade. 


V. INFLUENCE OF PHOSPHORUS UPON FOOD CONSUMI*TION. 

Figs. 4 to 11, bringing out the difl’erenco in meat production effected by ])hos- 
phorus feeding, at once raised a. very interesting question. Do cattle receiving bone- 
meal eat more food in putting on the extra w^eight, or do they utilise their food better 
Avithout actually eating more of it? The e.xperimental data charted in Fig. 14 partly 
answer this question. 

In this experiment the cattle had to be stabled, since it is impossible to measure 
the amount of grass eaten in the process of grazing. Twelve ha If-grown cattle Avew^ 
taken from the veld and divided into two lots of six, in such a Way as to give the 
same aggregate w^eights; averaging, as the chart show^s, about 450 lb. per head. They 
were then so stalled that the food eaten could be accurately controlled, and fed upon 
a fcasal ration lorn phosphorus^ but adequate in energy va^uOy and of ‘‘sufficient,'’ 
although by no means liberal, protein^conient. These conditions were fulfilled by 
giving a fairly high fixed ration of flaked maize, so-called “Panko,” a high-grade 
rolled maize endosperm sold for human consumption, and selected on aceount of its 
very low phosphorus-content as compared with its relatively high energy value 
•OOi PaPs per unit starch equivalent). Taff hay of fair quality, but lower than usual 
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in, piioaphorus-content (varying around *36 i)er cent. PjOb) owing to its origin from 
phosphorus-poor soil (Krmelo District), was then supplied ad libitum from over 
hfead' hicks, and the amount voluntarily eaten duly recorded. Both lots were, treated 
in exactly the same way except for the supj)lenient of 3 oz. bone-meal per head per 
day, to vary ti»e phosphorus-content;* the ])eriods of bone-meal feeding being 
indicated on. the chart (Fig. .14) by continuous lines, as against dotted linen for 
periods during which no bone-meal Avas supplied. Since the hay was offered 
ad Ubitum the jihospborus intake of even the control cattle varied throughout the 
experiment, but since the fixed ration of fanko always contributed a considerable 
proportion of the total diet the cattle receiving no bone-meal always got too little 
phosphorus. Records for osteojihagia and live-weight are also shown on the chart for 
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the whole iieriod of experiment. The detailed iirotocpls will be considered in a more 
technical paper, but even in a popular article the following features of the curves may 
be emphasised:— 

(1) The cattle receiving bone-meal eat more hay, increase more in weight, and 
•lose their osteophagia. For the first three months the controls retain their osteophagia, 
gain only 30 lb. per head in weight, and eat from 60 to 80 lb. of hay per head per 
week, or aWut 10 lb. of hay per day in addition to the 2 lb. of fanko. The cattle 
receiving bone-meal promptly lose their craving, eat 90 lb. to 100 lb. of haj^ per week, 
or about 4 lb. more per day, and gain 110 lb. per head in weight—practically four 
times as much as the controls receiving no bone-meal. 

(2) At this point (October, 1922), the experiment was crossedin order to 
mtke quite sure of excluding potential idiosyncratic difi’erences between the two 
'gro«ps-»-i«., the bone-meal was taken away from one lot 'and given to the other lot. 
The iffiPect is very striking. Within a month the osteophagia curves and hay eonsump- 

' tion curves cross—i.e., the osteophagia returns and the food consumption cHmmishes 
in the lot which the bone-meal was tatcen away; while osteophagia disappears 
and food intake rises in the lot to which the bone-meal ration rtas transferred. 

minerals sufficient in basal ration. 
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The weight curves respond in the same direction, and within four months the 
previously inferior controls have not only made up their leeway of vSO lb., but have 
actually surpassed the lot deprived of bone-meal. At the end of ten months they have 
gained 320 lb., or more than four times as much as the })reviously superior batch. 
Indeed, the latter remain almost stationary in wxdght for a considerable portion of 
the time. 

(3) The experiment was then crossed agaUv—Lc., the bone-meal once more 
transferred from one batch to the other. The same behaviour is again shown. The 
“osteophagia^^ and “hay consumption “ curves again cross in a few Aveeks, and the 
“weight curves’^ in a few months. The rate of increase in weight of the lot iioav 
deprived of bone-meal at oneg dro})s; indeed, only continuing to rise by 20 lb. over 
the first few weeks after the change, and then remaining practically stationary; so 
suggesting that the phosphorus in the basal ration was sufficient for bare maintenance, 
but not sufficient for growtli or fattening. On the other hand the rate of increase 
ill weight of the other batch, formerly without bone-meal, rises the moment bone-meal 
is given, and a gain of over 200 lb. is made in four months. 

(4) The weight curves over the wliole period of seventeen months thus indicate 
quite clearly that phosphorus (bone-meal) is a limiting factor in growth and also 
a limiting factor in “voluntary food consumption,” or “appetite.” Taking the 
upper curve (initially), it is noted tliat so long as phosphorus is adequate the average 
increase of tlie six cattle is 37 lb. jver head per month from duly to October, a normal 
increase for mongrel stock when the indifferent character of the diet is considered. 
With a better class of stock (beef breed) and a more varied diet, richer in protein, 
the rate of increase would naturally be much higher. When bone-meal is withdrawn 
this 37 lb. [)er month drops to 7 lb. per month—i.c., the groAvth rate is’ reduced to 
one-fifth. Once more inserting the bone-meal ration, the rate of increase develops Uy 
50 lb. per month, or over sevenfold. The fact that the rate from August to November, 
1923, is al)out a third faster than in August, 1922, in spite of the fact that the cattle 
are now a year older, is interesting from the point of view of “retention of the 
capacity to grow.” It looks Just as if the “groAvth impetus” had been “held in 
check” over the whole year on the phosphorus deficient ration, and then “suddenly 
released” the moment the missing ]>hos})horu8 was supplied, the subsequent enhanced 
rate of progress almost suggesting an attempt to make up for lost time. 

The corresponding curve for hay consumption of* this batch shoAVs that, although 
more hay was certainly consumed during the periods of most rapid increase, the 
difference is not suffieient to aeeount for the extra body weight put on. This is not 
quite so obAdous from the long period of ten months during which the lx)ne-meal batch 
Avere increasing, roughly, 1 lb. per day fastc'r than the controls and eating, roughly, 
5 lb. more hay per day in doing it, but is strikingly apparent for the last period,. 
August-Novend)er, 1923. Dividing this period according to the week in AA’hich the 
food consumption curves crossed, the protocols arc as follows:— 


Actual hay eaten per head in addition 
to fixed ration of 4 lb. fanko 


Live Weight. Average per head. 



Uth 
Auk. to 
2ud()ct 

2nd Ocd. 
to 27tii 
Nov 

Total. 

14th 

Ang. 

2nd 

Oct. 

Increase. 

27 th 
N\"o. 

Further 

Increase. 

Total 

Increase. 


lb. 

lb 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Lot A 

724 

956 

1,680 

625 

760 

125 

1 835 

85 

210 

Lot B 

935 

770 

1,705 i 

790 

810 

20 i 

810 

1 __ 

Nil. ; 

20 


Fig. 15. 


It will l)e noted that between Ifth August, when the bone-meal Avas taken away“ 
from Lot B and given to Lot A, and 2nd October, when the hay consumption curves* 
cross, Lot B still continued to eat more bay, but only gained 20 lb. per heaff in 
AA eight, as against 125 lb. gained by liot A eating 211 lb. less hay over the eight 
weeks. By this tiitie the weekly hay consumption of Lot A had increased as that of 
Lot B diminished, so that in the following eight weeks the positipn is reversed. Lot A 
eating a total of 956 lb. per bead as against 770 lb. for Lot B—difference of 186 lb., 
of hay, accompanied by an increase of 85 lb. in live-weight. Over the whole period 
of sixteen weeks, however, Lot A have actually eaten 25 lb. less total hay than Lot 
but in this short time have not only made good their August arrears of 165 lb. ini 
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body-weight, but aetuaily show a gross gain of 210 lb. per head, passing Lot B by an 
average of 25 lb. There seems to be no escape from the conclusion that phosphorus- 
fed animals utilise their food hetter and put on more body weight per unit of food 
eoTisumed. 

In both cases the average energy value of the food is well above maintena7ice 
requirements. Taking e^'en the last period during which the weights of tlic two lots 
were similar, Lot B consumed an average of 16 lb. of hay per day as against 16.8 lb. 
for Lot A. Adding the fixed ration of 4 lb. of fanko, completely consumed by both 
lots, the difference in total “fuel value,or “food value,'* of the two diets becomes 
rery small. Making a conservative estimate from analyses of the ration^ the ‘ ‘ starch 
equivalent" for Lot A works out at about 8.8 lb. per he.nd per day and for Lot B at 
about 8.5 lb.; or expressing it in terms of cereal for the benefit of the farmer, it may 
be said that Lot A ate a ration equivalent in food value to 49 lb. of maize-meal per 
week, while Lot B ate the equivalent of 47 lb. x>er week. The difi^^erence is small and 
both are obviously well above ordinary living requirements for animals of 800 lb. 
live-weight. There would, therefore, seem to be no escape from the conclusion that 
wLile Lot B maintained their weight constant over the period concerned, they actually 
ate food in considerable excess over maintenance needs, simply “combusting" the 
extra ration for no usef ul purpose; whereas T.ot A, using roughly the same excess 
food, used it ])rofitably for carcass increase at the rate of lb. per head per day. 



Fig. 16. 


Mere “structural’’ requirements of phosphorus, for skeletal and general tissue 
development, could hardly account for the magnitude of the ditference inyolved, an 
increase of 210 lb., or 55 per cent, in sixteen weeks, a good deal of which is fat. It 
therefore appears highly likely that phosphorus a specific role in cellular 

metfibolism; has indeed what might w’ell be called n vitamin effect, which facilitates 
utilisation of carbohydrate and protein in general tissue anabolism. One need only 
compare the behaviour of these cattle with that of laboratory rats on a diet deficient 
in vitamin B, stunted growth rai>idly becoming normal the moment the missing factor 
is supplied. And after all, what is a vitatnin? It has been defined as something 
which is nece*sary for life and health, but winch does not necessarily contribute either 
to the structural framework or dynamic requirements of an animal. Phosxvhorus 
happens to contribute very largely to the structural framework, but it would seem 
to have a function quite apart from its use as a /'building stone"; a function highly 
remini^elft pf that wdiich is cpmmonly associated with the conception of the term 
‘ vitamin. " This point is now being worked up in some detail, but provisionally it 
is aot unreasonable ttr assume that a “^owtli impetus" responding with a weight 
iuicmse, of 125 lb. in seven week (Fig. 15), after being held in abeyance for ten 
ijnpiiths 14), predicates more than a mere structural use of xdiosphorus; 

pfe'dieftes a functional use in intermediary metaholism. As proyiding an analogy 
.for the '^funUionaL^ as distinct from the "structural/ utilisatipn of phosphorus 
/bompounda one might refer interested readers to the recent American /work of Meigs 
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and Blather wick. These authors adduce evidence to show that circulating 
“ phosp'hatids^^ jilay an important part in the synthesis of caseinogen and fat in 
milk, quite irrespective of the i)ersonal requirements of tlie nuimmar^ gland itself. 
Why should phosphorus, in one form or another, not play an equally important part 
in the intermediary metabolism of protein and fat for all cells of the body, irrespective 
of their demands for phos})horu8 compounds as units in tlieir framework? 

But this is digression. The farmer is not interested in such speculation, and for 
him the lesson in Fig. 14 may be more siniply stated :— Cattle on a phosphorus deficient 
dwt do not utilise ttuir food economically. Even if they eat a lot they waste it, and 
do not give a irrofitahle return in live-weight for it. If the deficieney is rectified bp 
hone-meal feeding, they may eat more, but give a much better value in beef for all 
they eat. 

In passing it may be added that although the cattle of Fig. 14 did actually 
eat very much the same in terms of calories’^ (energy, or heat, or, broadly, ‘^food^^) 
during the last period of the ex])eriment, it by no means follows that they would 
have done so under ordinary conditions of veld grazing. After all, even when 
without bone-meal they were coaxed’’ by the fixed ration of fanko— i.e., much food 
in small bulk. After j)olishing off the 4 lb. of this flaked maize, they presumably 
I‘ro<‘eeded to fill their bellies comfortably with hay. If they had been dependent 
solely upon sparsely distributed poor grass, it is highly probable that the failing 
a])petite of the phosphorus deficient batcli would then have stopped short at consuming 
the bare amount required for mere maintenance. ’Phe fact still remains, however, 
that in this experiment, wliether coaxed or not, they did actually eat more than 
required for maintenance; and did to all aj^pearances digest all their food; and did, 
therefore, waste the excess quite literally in gas (carbon di(>xide through the lungs), 
instead of utilising it, as did the phosphorus efficient batch, to form carcass bicre^se. 


VI. METH01)8 OF BONE-MEAL FEEDING. 

Presuming that readers are now convinced of the advantages of feeding bone- 
meal, the present stage is i)erhap9 .suitable for indicating the methods generally 
adopted. Each farmer must be guided by his own .i*x])erience in handling his own 
stock under the varying conditions of his own farm, but the following methods will 
bo found serviceable:— 

(1) Along with other food. —If supplementary rations are fed, as in the case 
of dairy cows and high-class stock, the simplest way is to mix the bone-meal ration 
with the concentrates. This method can easily be adjusted to individual cases— e.g., 
the giving of most bone-meal to the heaviest milkers. 

(2) In troughs. —The best way is to use a large number of small, cheap wooden 
tioughs, so that each animal gets its share, and so that stronger animals cannot rob 
weaker animals. The simplest device i^ to construct kraals at the watering-places 
and jiass the animals through these on their way to or from water. If twenty animals 
are passed through at a time, and twenty-one or twenty-two troughs supplied, each 
animal will immediately secure its ration and pass on. Another dose of bone-meal can 
then be emptied into each trough by a. single oj^erator, and the next lot of cattle 
passed through. The animals very soon learn what the troughs are for, and make 
straight for their bone-meal, so that no time is wasted. A few licks suffice to finish 
the ration of a few oz., and if the troughs are properly spaced, even the weaker 
animals manage to gulp down their allowance befoia* stronger animals can rob them. 
Fig. 16 illustrates the method as originally practised at Armoedsvlakte. 

Instead of using troughs, some farmers find it sufficient to place the ration in 
little heaps on the ground. The animals can be educated to rim to the same spot 
each day. 

(3) By the crush** method. —In place of small tj'oughs, it is often simpler 
to construct a long crush”— i.e., a double fence similar to that used as approach 
to dipping tanks. If the crush is just wide enough to allow animals through in single 
file, and is placed at the entry or exit of a kraal surrounding the watering-place,; it 
becomes a very simiilo matter ti' dose each animal as it passes through. The ani&ls 
like the bone-meal, and dosing is very simple. Fig. 17 illustrates one of the criialies 
used at Armoedsvlakte. 

After a little experience the cattle get to know their job and actually put thpir 
heads over the side of the crush in anticipation of the bone-meal, as shown in Fig. 18. 

If large spoons, or cigarette tins marked off in *‘oz. of bone-meal” are used, the 
dose can be varied according to the individual animal, and maximum economy effected* 
As an old ox comes along, he gets 1 oz., or even 3 oz., if he is known as a bad craver; 
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a growing steer or heifer is easily supplied with 2 oz.; a laclating cow with 5 oz.; 
and so forth, according to the experience of the stockmen. By this method, it is 
possible for one expert white man, with a native assistant and a ^^piccanin’^ to hold 
the bone-meal bucket to dose up to 200 animals an hour. Pig. 19 illustrates the 
method, as practised at Armoedsvlakte. 


j 



Fig. 17. 


Tt is best to damp the bone-me<Ml, or work it into a porridge with water, in order 
to prevent blowing about by wind. For the porridge form, a large tablespoon is useful. 
A few trials give the number of ounces per spoonful. The native assistant holds a 
horn and pulls the tongue aside, while the white man w ipes off the dose on the back 
of the tongue. The animal blinks contentedly and passes on as if given a sweetmeat. 
This method is the ideal one for a rancher who has to handle thousands of cattle 
round relatively few watering i)iaces. If the camping system is such that only one 
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native herd-boy is available for one batch of animals, the system has to be modified to 
43uit requirements; as, for instance, by placing the ration in a trough at the end of 
the crush and giving each animal time to finish its allowance before passing out. The 
point to be emphasised is that cattle like bone-meal and can be readily trained to take 
it by any system of dosing. Bone-meal ‘‘biscuits are w orth a trial in some cases. 

(4) As a lick .—This is perhaps the easiest method, but it is the one most 
wasteful of bone-meal, since some animals will consume very large quantities if they 
have free access. There is one gourmand in the Armoedsvlakte herd who regularly 
helps Imnself to over 4 lb. of bone-meal at a session, when allowed unlimited access. 
It is quite a serviceable method, however, when the farmer does not mind using a 
large amount of bone-meal and treats all excess consumption as fertilising his pasture. 
If this method is used, it is still advisable to use a fairly large' number of troughs, 
juid it is essential to keep them constantly replenished, so that the weakest animals 
always get enough. 

In general, it is a(l\’isable to give bone-meal as such, and not mixed with salt, the 
salt ration being given in separate troughs in the usual w’ay. Many farmers prefer 
to mix bone-meal and salt together as one lick, but since the craving for the two 



Fig. 19. 


does not run purallel, and some cattle will adjust the amount they eat to their taste 
for salt, there is always the risk of their getting too little bone-meal. By keeping 
the bone-meal separate the amount supplied can l)e varied according to experience of 
the needs of the stock on any particular farm. If, however, the farmer still prefers 
to mix as one lick, the proportion should generally be two of bone-meal to one of salt, 
and never less than one of bone-meal to one of salt. 

Frequency of Feeding .—Wherever possible the attempt sliould be made to feed 
the bone-meal ever}’ day except Sundays. If this is impossible, administration on 
alternate days— i.c., three times a week, may be adopted. Feeding at longer intervals 
is of much less value and often does very little good at all. The reason for this is 
that the animal cannot store phosphate to any great extent, and that largo doses at 
long intervals are not pro])erly digested,' but pass out in the dung. Hence every 
effort should be made to give the ration at least three times a week, and preferably 
oftener. Experiments have been carried out at varying intervals of feeding, and 
although the results are not charted here, it may be emphasised that it was found 
practically impossible to prevent osteophagia by feeding once a w^eek, however much 
bone-meal was tben given; and that even bi-weekly feedings roved wasteful and 
ineffective. At Armoedsvlakte, feeding, generally ‘^dosing by the crush method,is 
conducted as a daily Sundays being omitted in order to give the stockmen 

the usual day of rest. The question of feeding phosphorus compounds other than 
bone-meal is discussed under Fig. 24 below. 
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VII. DEFICJ KN(;Y of PHOSI'HOBUS in thjo vegetation. 

As mentioned earlier, the logical order of discussing Fig. 1 iniglit well have been 
taken from mother earth as starting point; thence through the vegetation, and thence 
on to the effect upon the animals eating tliat vegetation. The order of interest 
to the stock fanner, however, is probably that actually adopted, taking first the effect 
of phosphorus deficiency upon the animal and leaving the less interesting considera¬ 
tions of soil composition to the end. There remain, therefore, the data upon phos¬ 
phorus deficiency in vegetation and soil to be linked up to the defective nutrition 
of the animal. 

Going back to Fig. 1, the following analyses of mixed grasses cut from the 
Arrnoedsvlakte veld at different times of the year are of interest. A considerable 
proportion of the total vegetation consists of bushes and of jdants rarely eaten by 
stock, but since the main food of the grazing cattle is derived from the grasses, only" 
the analyses of these need be considered:— 


Proximate Analyses of Dry Matter of Armotdsvlal'ie Mixed Grasses. 


Bate. 

p 

‘6 

1 

<v 

T3 

J 

Ether Extract. 

F-Free 

Extractives. 

Crude Fibre. 

♦Ash. 

PfiOs. 

*CaO. 

Estimated 
energy value. 
Starch = 100. 

Ratio of Starch 
equivalent to 
PjOs. 


O/ 

/o 

0/ 

/o 

% 

0/ 

/o 

0/ 

/o 

0/ 

/o 

% 



10th Nov., 1919 . . 

19-4 

6-6 

410 

22-5 

11*6 

•60 

•31 

66 

100:107 

8th Dec., „ 

14-3 

5-6 

46-8 

25-6 

7*7 

•32 

•59 



16th Jan., 1920 , . 

13-8 

6-6 

48-0 

260 

7-7 

•22 

•60 

62 

100:0-42 

4th Mar., ,, 

7-2 

3-4 

49-8 

33-7 

6*9 

•24 

•43 



19th April, ,, 

4-9 

2-4 

61-6 

36*0 

61 

•11 

•46 

32 

100:0*33 

11th May, ,, 

41 

2-2 

52-9 

34*9 

5-9 

•07 

1 -60 



8th June, „ 

4-0 

20 

63-7 

33*1 

7-2 

•09 

I -69 

25 

100:0-30 


European figures for 

comparison. 




Rich pasture grass 

20-6 

4‘6 

45-9 

Ifl-O 

100 

•7 

•9 

1 6^ 1 

100:110 

Poor meadow hay 

8-7 

1-7 

44-8 

390 

6-8 

•4 


22 

100:1-81 


I I 


* Figures for Ash and (?aO variable owing to contamination with dolornitic dust. 


The data are expressed upon the dry matter of the plant— i.e., after removing 
the moisture in a warm oven, in order to simplify comparison of feeding value and of 
phosphorus content. 

The very young green grass of early spring (October to November), it will be- 
noted, is highly nutritious and has a fairly high phosphorus content, but after the- 
seed has fallen (April to May) the general feeding value, or “energy value,is 
reduced to less than half, and then approximates that of'a poor European hay. The 
most striking feature, however, is the extraordinary low phosphorus content, averaging 
about .08 per cent, PjOb or only one-fifth of that present in ordinary European hays. 
As the grass tnatures, carbohydrate formation in the plant proceeds so much faster 
than phosphorus absorption from the soil that the percentage of phosphoric oxide- 
rapidly falls. The osteophagia, or craving for lyones, illustrated in Fig, 2, is directly 
attributable to this; ti^nd fhe feeding of any suitable phosphorus compound rectifies 
the deficiency in such a way as to effect the miraculous improvement in grow’th and 
condition illustrated in Fig. 7, so long as there is grass enough to ensurei a ‘^fuU 
^belly.In spite of the low general nutritive value of the winter grazing, the cattle 
"can, pr^ided there is endugli of it, generally get through the winter without serious 
lose of weight, as shown by the Ib^er curve of Fig. 8. Owipg, however, to the fact 
that the eoij i^i poor and shallow; and the rainfall low^ and seasonal, the grass covering 
"df the Wid'ie scanty. The vegetation grbws in tufts surrounded by bare soil, and its 
is consjiderably lees than one-fifth of the total soil area. Fig, 20 gives 
ah inipression ^ the Amoedsvlakte veld ealeulated to depress any European observer. 

21 f^owB cattle grazing over what is for Armoedsvlakte a good supply of grass* 
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The prevalence of bushes and the stony doloniitie soil are quite well shown. Fig. 22 
shows a closer view of the food the cattle subsist upon and illustrates tlie’ tuft habit 
of growth with the bare soil patches between. All three photographs are from the 
collection of Dr. I. B. Pole Evans. 



Fig. 20.—Armoedsvlakte Void, 19th March, 1917. 
Aristida congeata^ with Qrewia incana. 


In a bad year, of subnormal rainfall, the available grazing during the dry 
winter may be so scanty that cattle have to expend much energy in roaming far from 
the watering-places (windmills and boreholes or wellsY in search of food. Under such 
conditions the balance between energy derived from the poor quality grass, and energy 



Fio. 21.—Armoedsvlakte, 19th March, 1917. Greep. Luxuriant. 

Aristida oJid Erctgrostis veld, with Grewia incana and Tarchormnihiia camphoratm* 

expended in getting it, may be a negative one; so that loss in condition amounting 
to 15 per cent, of body weight during the winter is by no meaiffe uncommon amongst 
the herds of Bechuanaland farms. This 'Equality factoris clearly brought out in 
Figs. 5 and 6. As mentioned under Fig. 5, a mixed herd may easily drop from 800 Ih. 
per head to 700 lb. per head during the rainless winter months. If the rains are 
delayed much beyond the usual date, pronounced starvation, and even death from 
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poverty/^ is not iincominoii. Jn areas of higher or more evenly distributed rainfall 
the ^Vquantity factor’^ of the grazing is more constant, and in such cases phosphorus 
deficiency of the grass may be the sole limiting factor in growth and condition of 
stock. Such areas are not uncommon over well-watered but heavily-leached soils in 
Natal. 

In regard to the phosphorus deficiency shown in the foregoing table, it must bo 
remembered that interpretation of analyses cannot be made merely from the 
^‘percentage but that the general feeding value of the vegetation must be 

considered at the same time. Since even the phosphorus of fully ripe hay is 
moderately well utilised by cattle, the ratio of ^‘starch equivalents^ to ^^phosphoric 
oxideforms a better guide to tho phosphorus deficiency than the actual percentage of 
j)hosi)horic oxide itself.* Broadly speaking, the naturally grazing animal adjusts its 
food intake to its requirements for energy purposes and, as the grass deteriorates in 
value, does its best to make up for poor quality by eating increased quantity. With 
increased quantity of grass comes increased total phosphorus, so that a low’ 
percentage on a grass of low’ *^fuel valueis much the same as a. higher 

percentage in a better quality grass. This modo* of expression “8.E. rPaOj'^ is 
adopted in the last column of the table of analyses, and renders it easy to realise that. 



Fto. 22,^—Armoedsvlakte, 4th May, 1916, Veld Green. Grasses in Flower. 

A fairly good year. 


except for the period of young shoeting spring grass, the Armoedsvlakte veld is 
deficient all the year round. The very young grass of early November has a ratio 
figure of 1.07 P 2 O 0 per 100 Starch Equivalent, not far below that of European 
))asture; but the rapidly-growing green grass of January, still highly nutritious 
and containing 13.8 per cent, of protein, is already down to 0.42 '^energy-phosphorus 
ratio ^ figure well below the phosphorus requirements of th(^ animal, and therefore 
productive of osteophagia and stunted growth. Without definitely asserting a 
minimum phosphorus figure for normal nutrition of cattle, the ratio 100: 0.8 may be 
indicated as probably fairly near the truth. Such a figure w’ould at any rate explain 
why phosphorus deficiency is practically unknown in Europe, and yet prevalent over 
an enormous acreage of South Africa. 


* NoTK.—Starch Equivalent’^ is, of course, simply the number of lb. of starch 
which is eH^ual, as a source of energy, to 100 lb. of the food considered, and therefore 
if of ms a convenient measure for comparing different foods. Mai 2 e or oats could just 
-as Avcll be used as standard for comparison, but since such njaterials vary in composi¬ 
tion, and ,the staple cereal varies in different countries, it is better to take a pure 
ec^potind like starch or sugar as unit. A still bfjtter unit is the ^‘Calorie,” the 
physical unit of heat, but the term starch equivalent” is perhaps more easily under- 
l^ood by South African farmer. ^ ‘ Phosphoric Oxide,’^ PjO® iS) of course, 
the pOBumW expression used in comparing the amounts of pl^sphc^a in di^ 
the Pettilisers Act, and being familiar to the fanner is used here. 
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Seasonal Variation of Phosphorus Veficiancy in the Grass as reflected hy 
Osteophagia in the Cattle. —As just numtioiicd, the very young grass of early spring 
•does, for a short {veriod, contain sufficient phosphorus for normal nutrition. The 
period, however, is very short, and in general the cattle do not secure sufficient of 
this very young grass to benefit in anj^ striking way. The practice of the country, 
wasteful, but nevertheless necessary in regions of cheap uncultivatable land, is to 
destroy the old standing grass of the preceding year by burning the veld. Part is left 
nnburned to provide food remnants until the rains bring on the young green vegetation 
over the ‘ ‘ burns, ’ ’ and tlie cattle are then transferred to the ‘ ‘ burned veld. ’ ^ The 
new season ^8 growth of unburned vekP^ is therefore admixed with old grass of the 
preceding year. For the brief i)eriod of very young phosphorus-rich Sj)ring growth, 
the extent to which the cattle receive an adequate ^ ^ pJwsphorus intake -’ depends upon 
the proportion of new to old grass—i.c., partly upon the pTO})ortion of burned to 
unburned veld. By the time the green grass over the burns is really abundant, most 
of it has reached the stage at which tlie percentage of pho8]))iorus is rapidly diminish' 
ing. In practice, therefore, it usually w(>rks out that the void is really phosphorus 
deficient the whole year round, but is not quite so bad in spring. Fig. 23 illustrates 
this, a chart correhiting rainfull, p’h(>sphorus content of the vegetation, and extent of 
osteophagia, over the years 1919 and 1920. Osteophagia is here, as in Fig. 12, utilised 
as clinical symptom refiecting phosphorus deficiency in tlie animal. 

In reading this chart it may be explained that rainfall is rei'ordcd as w^eekly 
totals on the scale indicated; phosiihorus in the dry matter of the grass (dotted line) 
by weekly or fortnightly analysis of .samjiles cut from a small paddock reserved for 
•the purpose; osteopliagia tested weekly by the method already described, and charted 
as perceiituge of the herd which show’cd craving for ‘^rottiui bones.The 
sequence of events is easily read from the curves. When the observations commenced 
ill August, 1919, th(^ veld showed so little green growth that grazing was confined to 
the old standing grass of *08 per cent, PjOr, content. At this time 75 per cent, of 
the herd, recently introduced on the farm, showed osteopliagia. Over the next two 
months the proportion of young green vegetation incri'ased sufficiently to su}»p1emcnt 
the old grass ajipreciably, and there i.s a slow reduction iu the cxtvnl of osteophagia, 

down to 50 per cent. During October slight rains fell, too small to be recorded 

separately on the chart, and therefore recorded as total for O'didier. These were 

sufficient to bring on the new green grass of t’ae Inifned vrUl to the jioint at which 

the cattle could subsist very largely upon it. As the dotted line shows, this young 
grass' contained O-G per cent. lAO., (expressed on the dry maiter) and the response 
of the cattle was immediate. In four weeks the osteophagia liad practically 
vanished. On 1st November iH'uvy rain fell, nearly tliree-iiuarters of an inch, followed 
by lighter rains during the following week, but by almost eonqdete drought and 
blazing sun for the ensuing six \^('eks. The effect of this was initial vapidly falling 
phosphorus-content, followed by partial wdlting. Ostcoirhagia promptly returned. 
The heavy subsequent rains of .january and Ftdjruary elfectcd only a slight transient 
reduction of osteo])hagia, since' during this period the grass was growing ra])idly, and 
its average phosphorus-content fluctuating towards the lower |>ercentage characteristic 
of older, plants. It is interesting to note, however, that further stimulation of very 
young growth by the later rains, did effect slight increase of phosphovus in the 
“average pasture,’’ accompanied by slight reduction of osteophagia in February. 
Thereafter the phosphorus content of the grass fell steadily, .'Uid the extent of 
osteophagia remained consistently high for the rest of the year; right up to the 
following July and August when the deejK'r rooted vegetation (edible bushes) again 
began to show incipient green groAvth. In this year (1920), the herd, for various 
reasons, had to subsist upon unhurned veld, t.c., a mixture of the new" season’s 
growth with material qualities of old standing grass of the previous year. The 
average phosphorus-content of the total vegetation of course increased with the neu 
season’s growth, but owing to dilution with the old grass never exceeded 0-25 per 
'Cent. PaOs. Accompanying the rise to this figure came a corresponding fall in the 
extent of osteophagia to about 35 per cent.: chiefly manifested by the oxen and 
•older growing stock and not at all by cows with suckling calves. 

The two curves for the whole period of two years thus show:— 

(o) That the extent of osteophagia in cattle varies inversely as the i>roportion 
of phosphorus in the grazing. 

(&) That phosphorus deficiency is manifested the whole year round, buf is 
least acute during early spring, and may indeed almost disappear for a 
very short time if sufficient of the very youngest new growth becomes 
available for the stock. 

The last proviso is, however, rarely fulfilled in practice. A farm is usually 
stocked according to its “carrying capacity j)er morgen’’ averaged over winter and 
summer. Hence at the period of incipient green growTli of high phosphorus content, 
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the new vegetation is not yet capnble of supporting all thv; .*attle. As the new grass 
develops to the jDoint of Hiii)porting the whole herd, independently of the old grass ot 
the jireceding year, it also diminishes in phospliorus eoiitent. Tlie broad result 
therefore is that the cattle sult’er from pho8j)lJorus deficiency all the year round; 
and continuous bone-meal feeding, varying somewhat vxith the season if desired, is 
therefore recommended. 

Effect of feeding Various Forms of Phosphonis .—The next chart, Fig. 24, shows 
the effect upon osteophagia of supjilenienting the deficient \a‘getation, either (lirectly 
through the mouth by feeding various phosphorus compounds, or indirectly by 
[)ho8p‘hatic manuring of the j)asture. 

The curves on the left show the rapid reduction of osteophagia i)roduced by 
feeding four representative phosphorus compounds; wheat bran supplying phosphorus 
in organic form associated witli relatively little other mineral matter; bone-meal 
supplying it in the foian of calcium ])hosphate; sodium plios|)hate supplying it 
combined with another base; phosphoric acid eliminating the base altogether, and 
thus pinning down the deficiency quite definitely to phosphorus and to nothing else. 
It may be added that j)hosphoric acid is not a good form of jdiosphoriis for practical 
use since, being a fixed acid,’^ it tends to disturb the base-acid equilibrium of the 
body. The best and cheapest form is bone-meal, which has the added advantage of 
oeiiig palatable, of satisfying the specific craving, and of ofl'ering least trouble in 
administration. Many other, in eluding ground rock phosphate, have been tried, but 
have either proved too costly or too diflicult of digestion, and in some cases (super¬ 
phosphate) productive of digestive disturbance. Ground mineral phosphates are 
cheaper, but so much less effective that they cannot conijx'te with bone-meal. 
Precipitated calcium phosphate behaves very like bone-Tueal, but is more expensive, 
tasteless, and more troublesome to administer; espwially since the cattle do not 
“recognise it” and do not take it of their owui accord. Bran is of course excellent 
but expensive. The phosphorus containe<l in l)ran and in bom‘-meal can be treated 
as about equally available in digestion, and the two sources therefore evaluated on 
the basis of their {)hosj)horus content; 1 oz. of bone-me;il being as useful in rectifying 
]'hosphoru8 deficiency as about 1 ib. of avcnige South -4fiicaii wheaten bran. Owdng 
to the high cost of bran “per unit of phosphorus,” it only comes into consideration 
in practice when a definite value is placed upon it .ps an ordinary supplementary 
feed in a mixed ration, e.g., for dairy cows. 

For cattle reared under South African ranching conditions, and expected to 
earn their living exclusively on the veld, bone-meal is always recommended. The 
(quantities to feed have already been dealt with, but in connection with Fig. 24 it 
may be added that the time taken to remove osteophagia is usually six to eight weeks 
when 3 oz. per head per day are used for oxen or growing stock, and 0 oz. for cows. 
This time can be further reduced to about three weeks i)y feeding large amounts 
such as 1 lb. per day. It is a good plan to start oft* on this liberal scale w’hencvcr 
it is desired to cut short an outbreak of lamsiekte. As soon as the osteophagia is 
1 educed, it of course pays to drop down to the smallest amounts which hold the 
craving in check and give satisfactory returns in beef i)roduction. 

From the two upper curves on the left of Fig. 24 it will be seen th?it the control 
■cattle and the cattle receiving chalk maintained tlieir higli craving throughout the 
whole period during wdiich the phosphorus-fed cattle rapidly lost osteophagia. 
Indeed, during the latter part of the period the chalk-fed animals actually showed 
increased osteophagia, thus contradicting the practice of some farmers of mixing 
lime with bone-meal. There is no deficiency of lime in the Armoeds\lakte vegetation, 
and added lime probably decreases the availability of food phosphorus during 
digestion. Moreover, all sorts of other compounds have been tried—Epsom salts, 
Glauber ^8 salt, iron sulphate, sulphur, and a variety of others. So long as phosphorus 
is absent nothing is gained, and osteophagia does not disappear until a phosphorus 
compound in digestible form is supplied. “Abnormal craving,” or “pica,” or 
“osteophagia” in the cattle of these areas is definitely due to phosphoms deficiency 
and not to deficiency of anything else. The farmer sliould entertain no illusions 
about this and should leave “proprietary licks” alone, in favour of the much 
cheaper and more efl'ective bone-meal. 

Effect of PJwsphatic Manwring .—The curves on the right of Fig. 24 show t^at 
the same results can be obtained by manuring the pasture with available phosphate. 
In the experiments here recorded, superphosphate was applied at the high rate of 
500 lb. per acre just after the October rains in 1910. In May,yl920, the manured 
camp was tested against an unmanured control camp by introducing craving cattle. 
By this time the new^ grass of the former contained over three times as much 
phosphorus as similar grass from the latter, and as the chart (Fig. 24) shows, the 
cattle in the unmanured camp retained their high “craving for bones,”’ while those 
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in the manured camp rapidly lost all sign of it. The moment the latter were trans¬ 
ferred back to the unmanured cami) at the end of February, 1921, the osteophagia 
began to return and in a few months was as bad as e\’er. 

This experiment is theoretical rather than iiractical in so far as the majority 
of ranching farms is concerned. With land at lOs. to 3(>s. per morgen (about 
2 acres), as it is around Armoedsvlakte, and with a shallow soil, and low rainfall 
strictly limited in its seasonal incidence, jdiosphatic manuring does not pay; costs 
more than the capital value of the land. The stock-earryiiig capacity of Armoed- 
Hvhikte is reckoned at about ‘^9 morgen per beast,a ten thousand morgen farm 
Ik ing capable of supporting rather over a thousand cattle. Seven shillings per 
Miinurn spent in getting bone-meal down the throat of an animal is a highly profit¬ 
able proceeding, bringing in, as shown earlier, several hundred per cent, profit as 
increased live-weight. The' same sum scattered over 9 morgen of land with, say, 
super})hosphatc at £4 per ton, would make practically no impression on the phosphorus 
conbmt of the vegetation. On the other hand, at least 80 per cent, of the bone-meal 
fed to an animal ultimately passes out again in the excreta, after the animal has 
had the use of it; and remains on the farm, manuring the veld, slowly increasing its 
carrying capacity for vegetation and stock, and slowly increasing the x:ihosphoriis 
content of the pasture. 

Jn arid areas of eheap land, therefore, the proper thing to do is obviously to 
base the {trimary return, for cash outlay upon the saleable animal; and treat tlie 
secondary manurial return as a consolation in store for |)'()sterity. In areas where 
rainfall is heavier and uiore evenly distributed throughout the year, the soil arable 
and deeper, the land nearer the big industrial centres or seaports and correspondingly 
more valuable, direct jjliosphatie manuring jmys. Even then, it i)ay8 primarily as an 
arable proposition and it is still preferable to i)ass the phosphorus needed by the 
animal through the animal first, using the j>l\osphovus-ricli dung for fertilising the 
soil. As expressed in Fig. 1, the whole chain of disaster can be broken by manuring 
the soil, but it is cheai)ei^ to break it by feeding bone-meal, Incuientaliy effecting 
j hosphatic manuring. 

Till. SOU. DEFICIENCIES. 

To return now to the starting point of all the tronide, tlic following soil analyses 
are of illustrative interest when considered in the light of tlie results of feeding 
phosphorus to animals reared uj)on it. Technical discussion of several soils of 
lamsiekte and styfsiekte areas will be found in the forthcoming “Reports of 
the Director of Veterinary Education and Research.’^ At this juncture only a few 
points of major interest need be noted. 

The soil of Armoedsvlakte is shallow', varying from dolomitie outcrop to a few 
feet of leached soil. According to the extent of leaching it varies from a heavy 
dolomitie loam to a sandy soil containing very little carbonate, although still 
alkaline. The following chemical and mechanical analyses, kindly undertaken by 
Dr. Marchand, of the Division of Chemistry, illustrate this;— 


Lanisiekle Soil. Armoedsvlakte, Vrybarg. 


Modified Ilothamsted Methods. 


Chemical Analysis. 

Dolomitie Areas. 

Leached Are 


Per Cent. 

Per ("ent. 

Moisture 

6*88 

0-77 

Loss on ignition 

. . 27-47 

2-58 

Insoluble matter (11 Cl) . ,. 

. . 31-07 . 

90-18 

Iron oxide and Alumina . . 

1-56 . 

6-10 

Lime 

. . 12*07 

0-16 

Magnesia 

Total potash 

. . 21-34 

0-12 

. . 0-11 

0-42 

Total phosphoric oxide .. 

0-12 

0-03 

Available potash .. 

0-016 

0-011 

Available phosphoric oxide 

. . 0-001 

0-0005 

Nitrogen . . 

0-24 

0-08 

COj expressed as CaCO^ .. 

. . 45-0 

0-12 

Mechanical Analysis. 

Pine gravel .. " . 

0-12 

4-82 

Sand . . .. 

.. 5,30 

30-66 

Pine sand .. . 

.. 19-19 

48-82 

Silt .. .. 

.. 10-83 

1-95 

Pine silt 

.. 8A2 

1-91 

Very fine silt 

.. 6-00 

1-61 

Clay,. .. .. .. 

.. 7-47 

7-X5 
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The next two soils are from styfsiekte farms, Lidgctton near Maritzbnrg, Natal, 
and AtJiole on the High Veld, in tin', Erinelo District. Roth are leached, a€id soils 
(to litmus ])aper), from more hilly country of higher rainfall. They are deeper and 
contain practically no carbonate. 


S t yffi ic let e S(Hlft . 


Moisture 

Lidgetton, Natal. 
Heavy Loam. 
IVr (-ent. 
r)*4b 

A thole, Ermelo. 
Medium Grey Loam. 
T*er Cent. 

2*79 

Loss on ignition 

. . 15-1(1 

0*87 

Insoluble matter (HCl) 

. . 54*24 

72*83 

Iron oxide and Alumina . . 

. . 23*54 

16*70 

Thine 

()*0S 

0*05 

Magnesia 

0*43 

0*()5 

Total potash 

0*73 

0*03 

Total phosfihoric oxide 

0*09 

0*06 

A vailable ])otash . . 

0*02 

0*004 

Available phosphoric oxide 

0*001 

0*001 

Nitrogen 

0-31 

0*11 

COm expressed as UaCXla . . 

. . Less than 0*01 Less than 0*01 


The very low “available phosphoric oxide,” -OOI per cent, or less, is' the feature 
to which it is desired to draw special attemtion in all. three soils. So far as present 
investigations go, all lamsiokto and styfsiekte soils have this feature in common; and 
as already shown, the low available i)hosphoriis is reflected in the later stages of 
growth of all grasses (irrespective of botiDiical species) grown upon them. 

A farm, “A’erona East,” for which, however, a coni])lete analysis is not available 
at the moment, is of special interest as being in the V ryburg District not very far 
from Armoedsvlakte, but us showing two large areas dill'ering widely in “available 



Fig. 25.—A Armoedsvlakte soil without manure; A' with full manure. 
S Shepstone „ „ „ S' „ „ „ 

V Verona East „ ,, „ V' „ ,, 
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phosphoric oxide.One of these areas is a grev granular stiff loam containing -009 
per cent, available ILOn, and the other a brown granular loam cont»lining *0027 per 
cent.; both exceedingly low in chalk. Osteophagia, occasionally leading to lamsickte, 
occurs on the latter, but is not nearly so marked jiS at Armoedsvlafcte. On the other 
area, so-called “Ganna veld,of higher phosphoric oxide, lamsiektc never occurs. 
If am outbreak occurs on the ])hosphorus-low soil it promjjtly fades out on trans¬ 
ferring the cattle to the soil richer in pliosphoriis. The vegetation growing on these 
two areas of the same farm reflect the proportion of phosxvhorus in the soil; the same 
botanical species of grass showing a relatively low phosphorus-content on one and a 
relatively high phosphorus-content on the other. 

The soil analyses shown in the foregoing tables make dreary reading in an 
article, designed to be attractive to the farmer, and may therefort^ be enlivened with 
a few photographs representing a preliminary study of selected soils in pot 
experimentft. These experiments belong to a series conducted by Dr. Van Zyl (of this 
laboratory) and will appear in detail in forthcoming Reports of the Director of 
A’eterinary Education and Research.’^ Dig. 25, on the preceding page, offers a 
comparison of the lamsickte soil of JrmocdsvlaJcte, Vryburg (-001 per cent, available 
T^Ob), the styfsiekte soil of Shcjfstoney Ermelo (*0015 per cent, available PoOb), and 
the Ganna veld soil of Verona East (•009 per cent, available PjOb), just referred 
to as free from both diseases. The comparison is between cuttings of barley grown 
in pots on tlie three soils, manured and nnmanuretl, with liberal water supply (80 per 
cent. W.II.C.) in all cases. 

It will be seen that sheaf V is almost as abundant as sheaf V', i.c., that the 
Verona soil is fertile and benefits relatively little by manuring. Sheaves A' and 8' 
are very much superior to A and 8 respectively, i.c., Armoedsvlakte and Bhepstone 
soils respond very readily to manuring, by increase of crop. 

That the response to manuring is primarily a response to phosphorus is next 
shown for the Armoedsvlakte soil, in Fig. 26, illustrating the early stages of growth 
in the pots:— 



Fia. 26. 


Pot 54 is the control receiving no manure. Pot 58 received potash (K) and 
nitrogen (N), and shows no improvement. Pot 56 received phosphorus (P) alone 
ahd responded at once, as show by the much denser foliage. Pot 66 received 
nitrogen and potash as well as phosphorus, but as much the same as pot 56 receiving 
pliosphoriis alone, thus indicating that, apart from water supply, phosphorus is 
the niain limiting factor in plant growth on the Armoedsvla&te soil. 

IiL the case ot Bhepstone the soil is acid and responds to lime as well as to 
phosphate, as illustrated in Pig. 27. 
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Here it will be seen tlnit sheaf 4 receiving lime (Ca) alone is better than 
sheaf 3 receiving no niannre at all; and as good as sheaf 5 which receives potash and 
nitrogen in addition to lime. The fact that sheaf 6 receiving })hosj)horus and lime 
is as good as sheaf 7 receiving nitrogen and potash as well, indicates that the 
response to nitrogen (N) and potash (K) is not marked; while the great superiority 
of both over sheaves 3 and 4 shows quite clearly that phosjdiorus is again the main 
deficient constituent. 

The influence of water supply is brought out by the next two photographs. 
Fig. 28 compares the early stage of growth of barley in pots containing the same 
three soils maintained under drier conditions (40 per cent. W.H.C.). Fig. 29 
represents the crops cut from the same j)ots at an intermediate stage of growth. 

It is at once apparent that when water is the ^limiting factor,” growth is best 
on the Arinoedsvlakte soil and worst on the Shepstone soil, both when measured 



Fig. 27. 


Fig. 27.—1 Lime alone 

2 Lime, Potash, Nitrogen, Phosphorus 

3 Unmanured 

4 Lime' alone 

5 Lime, Potash, Nitrogen 

6 Lime, Phosphorus 

7. Lime, Potash, Nitrogen, Phosphorus 


\ Low water supply. 

> High water supply. 


(Nos. 60, 94, and 30) and when left unmanured (Nos. 47, 76, and 18). The ^%rona 
soil (No. 18) is more sensitive to drought and shows up no better than the 
Armoedsvlakte soil (No. 47) under restricted water supply, although, as Fig. 25 
showed, it is much superior when water supply is abundant. Comparison of sheaf 60 
with sheaf 30 in Fig 29 shows that manured Armoedsvlakte soil is superior to manured 
Verona soil, when the water supply is restricted; although, as Fig. 25 showed (A* 
and V'), much the same under abundant water supply and much inferior (A and V> 
when not manured. 

21 
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Fig. 28.—Pot 47, ArTnoodsvlakte, i»o manure ; Pot 00, same, full manure. 
Pot 76, Shepstone, ,, ,, Pot 94, ,, ,, „ 

Pot 18, Verona, ,, ,, Pot 30, ,, ,, ,, 

All six pots restricted in regard to water supply. Early stage about six weeks old. 



Fig. 29. —Same as Fig. 28. Barley three months old. 

Or^ps ^ut from pots at intermediate green stage of growth and tied into 
sheaves for oomparison. 


1 #. 
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Without entering into further details of the pot experiments whidi still have 
to he confirmed by plot (tenth acre) exj)oriinents in situ, it may merely be added 
that with the A'erona soil rainfall is the main limiting factor in fertility, and that 
from the j)oint of view of plant food’^ it is not seriously deficient. The 
Armoedsvlakte soil is still subject to the limitations of rainlall, but withstands 
drought better wlierevcr the depth is reasonable. With good rains, however, the 
second limiting factor of jdiosphorus deficiency enters, and although in a drought 
year \"erona may be no l)etter than Armoedsvlakte, tlie latter is far behind the 
former in a wet year. Unfortunately, the rainfall of the district is so unreliable 
and so seasonal in incidence that water supply tends to be the limiting factor in 
both cases, and the dilference in ‘‘cattle grazed jier morgen’’ is not so great as 
would l)e expected from the difference in fertility between the two soils. Tiie most 
striking dilference lies in the stunted growth of stock, and jnevalence of lamsickte, 
on farms of the Armoedsvlakte type, as compared with the freedom from disease and 
8Ui)erior individual condition on farms of the A^erona type. 



Via. JO. 


The Shepstone soil has triple limitations; sensitiveness to drought, deficiency of 
phosphorus, and deficiency of lime. Fortunately, it is in an area of much higher 
rainfall than Armoedsvlakte, and stock raising is still possible; better for sheep than 
for cattle. In fact the owner had practically abMmhmed cattle rearing altogether in 
favour of sheep, owing to the prevalence of styfsiekte, until the discovery was made 
that bone-meal fecnling would jirevent that disease and ])(‘rinit of normal growth. 
The xihofograph above, Fig. JO, brings our story V>ack to its stnrting point by 
showing twu) 8he]»stone animals of the same age, one fed on bone-meal and the 
other not, for the year preceding the taking of the photograjdi, 

A year earlier these two animals were very similar in apiiearance. The one on 
the left now’ shows incipient styfsiekte and is in miseraVde condition. The one on 
the right has grown out during the year of bone-meal feeding, is in excellent condi¬ 
tion, and (juite free from the discui.se. Othenviso the two animals were treated in 
exactly the same way, running together in the same paddocks. It may be added that 
the one on the right had suffered from styfsiekte the year before, and was ctired by 
bone-meal feeding. 

The reference above, to the distinction betwa^en rearing of cattle and sheep on 
deficient veld, will form the subject of a later jiaper: suffice it to mention, that 
although both species of animal are susceptible to [diosphorus deficiency, the feeding 
habits of sheep, and the “winter trekking” customs of farmers in areas such as 
Shepstone, render wool-growing possible oven where beef production is unprofitable on 
the natural unsupplemented veld. It is hoped to present data upon bone-meal feeding 
of sheep on another occasion, since although sheep do not react to a phosphorus 
deficient veld hi quite the same way as cattle, they do undoubtedly benefit by bone- 
meal feeding. They show osteophagia only in feeble fashion, hardly recognisable 
unless carefully observed, and therefore do not develop lamsiek^; nor, so far as is 
known, do they develop styfsiekte. Particularly for growth, however, a small ration 
of bone-meal is recommended—about half an ounce three times a week, or about 
two ounces a week given with an equal weight of salt in the form of a lick to which 
the sheep have frequent access. 
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IX. REVIEW SUMMARY. 

(1) This article ^ ^ Phosiihoms in the Live Stock Indmtry^* is a companion 
paper to the article Cause and Prevention of Lamsiekte^* which appeared in the 
June, 1920, issue of this Journal. Its profusion of illustrated matter in the shape 
of charts and photographs is so arranged as to interest the practical agriculturist 
as well as the veterinarian. 

(2) The first diagram offers a graphic summary of the various effects of 
phosphorus deficiency in cattle, and shows that the diseases lamsiekte and styfsiekte 
are indirect consequences of phosphorus deficiency in soil and pasture, although other 
etiological factors subsequently enter: a toxin jiroduced from dead organic matter 
by a saprophytic anaerobic bacillus being the direct cause in the case of lamsiekte. 

(3) The indirect consequences, however, are of less economic importance than 
the direct consequences, since the latter concern the nniritum of the animal itself. 
Low phosphorus-content is a noteworthy feature of South African soils, and over 
wide areas of the Union the level of phosphorus reached in the natural vegetation 
is below the physiological optimum requirements of cattle. 

(4) Charts and photographs conclusively demonstrat<? that in such areas 
phosphorus is a limiting factor in the growth of young stock, in the condition of 
older cattle, and in the milk yield of cows. Any digestible phosphorus compound, 
given as supplement to the natural grazing, rectifies the deficiency and j^ermits of 
normal development. Phosphatic manuring of the soil has the same effect, but is 
impracticable in ranching areas worth only 5s. to 15s. an acre. Bone-meal feeding 
is the practical solution for ranching conditions. Bran is useful for daily stock or 
high-grade animals receiving supplementary rations in the ordinary course" of events. 
Rock phosphate is of little value and presents difficulties in administration. 

(5) The demands for phosphorus arc least for mere maintenance, intermediate 
for growth, and highest for milk production. The bone-meal ration therefore 
recommended for the districts investigated varies from I lb. per head per week for 
adult oxen and young calves, f lb. for growing stock over 300 lb. in weight, uj) to 2 Ib^ 
or even more for lactating cows. This should be given in the form of daily portions 
(excluding Sundays), or at least tri-weekly. Bi-weekly or weekly feeding is wasteful 
and ineffective. 

(6) On such a ration of bone-meal the rate of increase in weight during spring 
and summer is approximately twice that of unrationed controls. Expressed as 
percentage increase on initial live-weight, the gains are naturally most striking with 
young animals. One chart shows calves of 300 lb. live-weight that have increased 
in weight to about 470 lb. during the season on the natural grazing, and to about 
640 lb. when supplied with bone-meal. The immediate effect upon growth is clearly 
brought out by photographs. Accompanying the superiority in weight, comes, 
earlier maturity and superior quality of beef. 

During the rainless winter the grazing is naturally poor and no headway i» 
made by the stock. The phosphorus-fed cattle, however, maintain the advantage 
gained during spring and summer; and in some cases improve upon it in spite of the 
adverse conditions to which all stock are then subjected. Phosphorus feeding is 
shown to pay several hundred per cent, upon the outlay for bone-meal. 

(7) The interesting phenomenon of ^ ‘ Osteophagia, ^ ^ a specific form of ‘‘Pica,’^ 
is well illustrated, and its value as a symptom of phosphorus deficiency discussed. 

(8) The methods adopted for routine feeding of bone-meal under practical 
ranching conditions are illustrated by photographs. 

(9) An interesting experiment establishing the relationship between ^‘phosphorus 
and food consumption^^ is discussed, and it is quite clearly shown that although 
animals receiving a bone-meal ration do eat more food in putting on additional 
weight, they also give a much better return * ‘ per unit of food consumed. ’ ^ When 
the phosphorus deficient controls were coaxed to eat more food than required for 
mere maintenance, they simply “combusted’^ the excess for no useful purpose. A 
functional as well as a structural role is predicated for phosphorus in cellular 
metabolism, and an analogy drawn with the ‘‘vitamins.’^ Cattle artificially 
^‘stunjed’^ in growth for about a year by dietary deficiency of phosphorus showed 
a growth rate almost above the normal on supplying the missing factor. 

(10) Seasonal variation of phosphorus-content in the natural grazing is then 
discussed, data on chemical oomposition of the grasses being correlated with data 
derived by determining the amount of phosphorus required to prevent osteophagia 
in thte cattle. As would be expected, the deficiency is least acute in the young grass 
and iaCfeases as the grass matures, the actual percentage phosphoric oxide of the 
dry winteir vegetation being about .08 per cent. Broadly speaking, however, the 
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grazing is below normal requirements of mixed stock ail the year round. The ratio 
‘‘pho.sphorus content'^ to ‘^energy v<alue^' serves as a rough guide in assessing 
deficiency by analytical methods. A few interesting veld photographs of the area 
studied are shown. 

(11) A few analysts are presented, comparing soils from lamsiekte and styfsiekte 
farms with similar soils free from these diseases. Bhortagc of ydiosphorus, generally 
down to .001 of ^‘available phosphoric oxide/^ is the characteristic feature of the 
^ ‘ deficient soils. ’' Photographs of * ^ pot experiments ’ ’ enliven the analytical data, 
the crojis obtained indicating phosphorus deficiency and low rainfall as the twa) main 
factors limiting the stock-carrying capacity of the .Bechuanaland dolomitic district 
concerned; phosphorus alone, or phosphorus and lime, being the limiting factors in 
the welbw^atered but extensively leached soils of the Natal District and Ermelo High 
Veld. 

CONCUATSIOX. 

In concluding this article a broad recapitulation for the practical farmer is 
worthy of italics: — 

In. all areas where the soil and pasture arc Icnown to he deficient in phosphorus, 
it is profitable to feed hone-7neal to ]rractical-y all stock for the sake of impi'oving 
condition and facilitating rapid growth. For cattle it is particularly advisable 
mnec iu"o imjmrtant duseases, lamsiekte and sUjfsickte, can he prevented hy Uheral 
hone-meal feeding. When insurance against disease, increased heef productioti, 
increased milk yield, and more rajnd. growth of young cattle are all taken into 
consideration, it will he found that any expenditure o)> hone rncal is repaid many' 
times over. 

Acknowledgments. —It is a pleasure to render acknowledgment to Mr. D. T. 
Mitchell for supervision of the programme at Armoedsvlakte during 1920-21; to 
Dr. F. A>glia for like service in 1921-22; to Mr. Foiirie in 1923; to Mr. Kodgers and 
Mr. Dn Plessis for execution of detail at ATmo(‘ds\iakte, and to Mr. Marais for like 
Avork at Shef)stone; to Mr. Eichards, owner of Bhepstone; and to Mr. T. Moyer for 
assistance 'with earlier ex])erimental Avork and Avith charts and photographs. 


USE OF DISINFECTANTS ON THE DAIRY FARM. 

Deterioration in the quality of milk and cream has in several instances been 
tra(‘ed to tlic use of disinfectants on the dairy farm through its addition to water 
used in the cleansing of milking machines, separator parts, buckets, cans, cow's^ teats 
and udders, and to the w\'iter used by milkers for cleansing their hands. The applica¬ 
tion of ointment to the sore teats of milch cows caused the trouble in a few instances. 

For the purpose of cleansing milking machines, separator parts, and all dairy 
utensils, a small quantity of Avashing soda added to warm cleansing water w'ill remoA e 
all grease and particles of dirt. After this is done all lAarts of plant and utensils 
that come in contact with the milk and cream must be sterilised by the’ use of boiling 
water or live steam. 

The teats and udders of the cows should bo w^ished in warm water and dried 
with a clean cloth. When a healing ointment has been applied to the teats, all trace 
should be removed with warm water before milking and the teats smeared with 
vaseline and dried with a clean cloth On completion of the milking, w'ash and dry 
the teats and apply the healing ointment when necessary. 

The milkers^ hands should be cleansed thoroughly with warm water and soap 
and then dried. The wash water should be changed as required, so as to prevent its 
being contaminated.—C. McGrath, Supervisor of Dairying. 


THE JOUHNAL APPRECIATED. 

Thus a Goomhungee farrmer (28/11/27): **Just a line to let you know 
how we appreciate the * Queensland Agricultural Journal. * W’e enjoy 

reading it very much, I am enclosing a subscription for Mr. - as a 

Christmas present for him. I am sure he itill like the Journal.^^ 
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RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 

Table showing the Average Rainfall for the Month of July, 1928, in the Agri¬ 
cultural Districts, together with Total Rainfall during July, 1928 and 1927, 


FOR Comparison. 




AVKBAGE 

T^tal 


AVKaAQK 

Total 



Rainfall. 

Rainkali.. I 

1 


Rainfall. 

Eainfall. 

Oivisions and Stations. 


No. of 



Divisions and Stations. 


No. ot 





July. 

Years’ 

Julv. 

Julv, 


July. 

Years’ 

July, 

July, 



Re- 

1928. 

1927. 


Re- 

1928. 

1927. 




cords. 





cords. 



North Coast. 






South Coast — 







In. 


In. 

In. 

continued: 

In. 


In. 

In. 

Atherton ... 


0-90 

26 

2-23 

2 IG 

Nambour. 

2*92 

31 

1*02 

0‘30 

Cairns 


1-57 

45 

1*50 

2*02 

Nanango. 

1*74 

45 

0*84 

0‘5o 

Cardwell ... 


1-89 

65 

0*64 

2*04 

Rockhampton 

1*46 

40 

0*30 

2-27 

Oooktown ... 


1-00 

61 

0 26 

1*20 

Woodford 

2-48 

40 

1*38 

0‘49 

Herberton ... 


072 

40 

2*68 

1*85 





Ingham 


1*52 

a5 

0 73 

3*10 






Innisfail 


4*67 

40 

5*15 

676 

Darling Downs. 





Mossman ... 


1-42 

14 

0*86 

1*48 





Townsville... 


0-56 

£6 

0 02 

5-41 

Dalby . 

177 

67 

1*18 

0*41 







Emu Vale 

1*58 

31 

2*07 

0*84 







Jimbour. 

1*62 

39 

1*32 

0*27 

Central Coast. 





Miles 

1*69 

42 

2*15 

007 

Ayr. 






Stanthorpe 

2*07 

64 

2‘54 

010 


0*05 

40 


413 

Toowoomba 

2*08 

65 

1*61 

0*52 

Bowen 


0*93 

66 

d-OH 

2*49 

Warwick. 

1*84 

62 

1*84 

0*46 

Charters Towers 


0*02 

45 

0 09 

2*63 






Mackay 


1*07 

56 

0*05 

3*29 






Proserpine ... 


T30 

24 

0*55 

3*61 






St. Lawrence 


1*28 

56 

0-09 

3*38 

Maranoa. 











Roma . 

1*19 

53 

0 82 

0 16 

South Coast. 











Biggenden ... 


1*42 

28 

0*04 

0 70 






Bundaberg... 


1*89 

44 

0*96 

1*06 

State FarmSy the. 




i 

Brisbane ... 


2*20 

77 

0 72 

0*52 





Caboolture... 

Childers 


2*27 

1*77 

40 

82 

1*04 

0*07 

0*52 

1*43 

Bungeworgorai ... 
Gatton College ... 

1 73 
1*45 

12 

27 

0*50 

0*79 

010 
! 014 

Grohamhurst 


2*97 

36 

1*46 

0*47 

Gindie . 

1*04 

27 

0*23 

Oil 

Eak. 


202 

40 

1*50 

0*80 

Hermitage 

1*81 

20 

1*65 

076 

Gayndah ... 


1*49 

66 

0*67 

0*99 

Kairi . 

1*25 

12 

1*21 

1*54 

(^mpie 

Itilkivan ... 


2*21 

67 

1*39 

0*46 

Sugar Experiment 

1*50 

29 


307 


1*79 

48 

0’80 

0*68 

Station, Mackay 





Maryborough 


1*94 

55 

1*20 

0*81 

Warren . 

1*27 

12 


1‘50 


Kotb.—T he averages have been compiled from of&cial data during the periods Indicated; but the 
totals for July this year, and for the same period of 1927, having been compiled from 
telegraphlo reports, are subject to revision. 

GEORGE G, BOND, 

Divisional Meteorologist. 


QUEENSLAND RAIN-FOREST TREES. 

By W. D. FRANCIS, Assistant Government Botanist. 

The Weeping Myrtle, which is illustrated by the accompanying photographs, is 
commoJily seen ovorhanginjsf freshwater streams in the lighter class of ^ ‘ scrub ^ ’ or 
rain forest. The species is hnown botanically as Eugenia Ventenatn, The trees 
atiain A a‘height of about 80 ft. and a stem diameter of about 2 ft. 6 in. On 
tre^S the bark is gray or dark-gray and prominently furrowed or fissured. 
The species is recorded from as far south as the Hastings River in New South 
Wai^:^C. Moore) and from Rockingham in the north of Queensland (Bentham)* 
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Photo.: W, D, FranpU, 

Plate 79* —Weeping Myrtle {Eugenia Ventemtii)^ x Large Double-stemmed 
Specimen on the Banks of Ithaca Creek, NEAit’ Brisbane. 
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Dept, AjgHcvMre md Stock.] 

Plate 80.— Myetle, Eugenia Ventenatii. 

A—Flowering twig; 

B—Twig bearing dried fruits; 

C—^Leaf showing underside. 
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Reasons why 


jHEENZOi 


is the best family remedy for 

COUGHS, COLDS, 

CROUP, BRONCHITIS, & INFLUENZA 

1. HEENZO is absolutely pure. 

2. HEENZO does NOT contain any 
Paregoric, Laudanum, Opium, 

Morphia, Chloroform, or any other 
dangerous habit-forming drug. 

3. HEENZO being pure, and not con¬ 
taining any poisons, it cannot upset the 
digestion of even the youngest baby. 

4. HEENZO is equally good for young 
and old. 

5. HEENZO quickly soothes sore throats, 
eases the chest, and banishes coughs 
and colds. 

6. HEENZO costs only 2/- and saves £*s. 

To make a family supply of the best cough and 
influenza remedies money can buy. order from 
your chemist or store a 2/- bottle of concentrated 
Heenzo. By adding the Heenzo to sweetened 
water you will have a supply EQUAL to eight 
ordinary sized bottles (about £r8 worth) of the 
best ready-made-up remedies for chest and 
throat ailments. 

Mr. M. STUART. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY STUART, Sydney’s eminent Elocutionist 
and Adjudicator, writes :—I have no hesitation in proclaiming 
HEENZO the finest remedy 1 have ever used for soothing sore 
throats, preserving the voice, and banishing coughs and colds.*' 

HEENZO should be used in every home. 
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Use '"Agricastror for Tractors 

C. C. Wakefield €r Co. Ltd. 

Queensland Branch: Bridge Street, Valley, Brisbane 


LYSAGHT’S 




0 AUSTRALIAN-MADE 

WIRE NETTING 
FENCING WIRE 
BARBED WIRE 

Ab MuppUmd to thm Qu€on»land Government 

QUALITY GUARANTEED 

Well and favourably known all over Australia as 
the best. See our Brand on every Roll of Netting, 

^ and every Coil of Wire. 

IrysagKt Brothers & Co. Limited 

fica4 Office: 39 Pitt St., Sydney. Works: Parramatta River 

Brlthsii# AgeAtt: OiUbs, Bright 9 Co., Wharf SI., BiithaA# 
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THE VICTORIAN MEAT EMBARGO. 

RESTRICTIONS CONTRARY TO THE SPIRIT OF FEDERATION. 

The Premier (Mr. W. McCormack) has given the following information to the 
J’ress: — 


The \T(*torian Public Jlealtii Dcpartnunt, nmler tiie Meat Supervision Regnla- 
tions recently issued, requires that any carcass or meat introduced from any place 
outside Victoria must be conveyed to the Government Cool Stores, Victoria Dock, 
or some other suitable jdace, for examination and branding. It is also provided 
under thest' regulations that every jierson who sells any nu'at which has been chilled 
or frozen shall attach w label to the meat or package stating if sindi meat is chilled 
or frozen, as the cas(‘ may be, and where it is imported the word “ imported must 
be inserted on the label. This means, in effect, that to every small cut of meat, 
weighing jiossibly not more than 1 lb., thme shall lie attached a label setting out the 
for(>going jiarticulars. 

It is obvious that the regulations have been very carefully framed and are 
dt'signed to exclude the entry of meat into Victoria for sale from other States, 
(‘Specially in regard to the impracticability of fulfilling" the ri^^piirements of the 
Victorian Kegulations applying special brands to retail sales of chilled meats. 

A Constitutional Point. 

Exception is also taken by the Premi(‘r to the term ‘imported,*’ as apiilying 
to goods j»rodu(‘ed within Australia, and he referred to the special definition given 
umier the Victorian K(>gulations which means that the word applies to any place 
outside Vi(‘toria and not outsidt‘ Australia. This procedure is significant of the 
desire of tin* Vii-torian authorities to take action wdiich is tantamount to the restric¬ 
tion of trade between tlie 8tate.s, and is quite a modern conception of the use of tln^ 
word “imjiorted” as applying to gocnls or jiroduce ])r()duced in one State of the 
Gommonw(‘alth and tendered for sale in another State. 

An Untenable Argument. 

Statements made in the Victorian ])ress that stale meat has been foisted upon 
the. ])ublic to the detriment of tin* health of the community .are difficult to understand. 
The chilb'd nu'at supplied by Queensland is desjiatched from meatworks which are 
conversant with the ])reparafion of meat for exjiort, and wdiere slaughtering opera¬ 
tions and the examination of the carcass and viscera are under the control and 
s'lqx'rvision of skilled veterinary surgeons. 


Chilled Meat a Wholesome Food. 

It is generally agreed that chilled meat is es.sciitially a wholesome food, and 
it is estimated that qiractically all the beef supplied to consumers from the nietro- 
jiolitan abattoirs in Sydney is chilled liefore reaching those eonsuniers, and that in 
the ease of beef supplied to consumers in Melbourne about 00 ]ier eent. of such meat 
is chilled at some stage before delivery. Consequently it appears anomalous that 
excejitiou should be taken to the supply to the Victorian public of chilled meat of 
Queensland origin. 

A Restriction of Interstate Trade. 

For the benefit of consumers who may be unaware of the fact, the Premier 
jiointed out that practically oiic-half of the cattle within the CommonAvealth are 
In this State, and the markets of Victoria and other States must provide a natural 
outlet for some of the beef and meat products raised in Queensland. Conversely, 
the j)eople of this State consume and utilise a large proportion of raw and manu- 
facturod products from Victoria, and there has been jio suggestion that harassbig 
restrictions on the importation of these iiroducts should be insisted upon by the 
authorities in this State. > 

In practice, it is impossilde to conform with the Victorian requirements in 
respect of the introduction of meat into that State, and while it is recognised that 
it 18 a matter for the State Government concerned to take fuch action as would 
fully safeguard the public health of the community, it is considered that in this 
particular case the interests of consumers in the Southern State would be fully' 
safeguarded by the adoption of more practical methods than are at present in 
force. 
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METHYLENE BLUE REDUCTION TEST. 

ITS VALUE IN MILK GRADING. 

C. McGKATH, Supervisor of Dairying. 

These notes are reprinted from the Journal for April, 3927, in response to 
repeated requests for information on the subject. 

The methylene blue reduction test, as a quick method for determining approxi¬ 
mately the number of bacteria present in a samjile of milk, is recommended 
to graders at cheese factories and milk-receiving stations. 

The process is not as accurate as the j>late culture or the most recent direct 
microscopic count methods. 

The latter tests, however, are more complicated and expensive, and call for 
special training and more skill than in carrying out the methylene blue reduction test. 

A comparison of the results of grading milk by the direct microscopic count and 
the methylene blue iH'diiction determination has proved that the latter test can be 
used with advantage where milk is received for human consumption or manufacturing 
))ur|)oses. 

The methylene blue reduction test is of 8|)ecial value for the grading of milk 
received at cheese factories, as a fermentation test can he made on the same sample 
of milk, after the colour reduction time has been recorded. 

It is not suggested that this test would take the place of the usual inspection 
and grading of the milk which must always be carried out by a qualified milk-grader. 

No technical description of milk and no test at prestmt known can replace the 
practical knowledge obtained by experience in the grading of milk and its products. 

Descriptions of odours and flavours of milk and its products, in terms definite 
enough to guide an inexperienced grader, have been found to be impossible. 

The methylene blue reduction test can be made when the grader decides that 
it will aid him in determining the quality of milk. 

The test, however, should be applied to each milk supply a few times each month, 
and by averaging the reduction time results the w^ork of the grader becomes of 
greater value. 

When the test has been in operation for some time, the average quality of each 
patron milk can be more definitely determined. 

Attention can be given to improve the quality of the milk below first grade. 

In classing the milk delivered at a cheese factory, the grader will readily discern 
the night ^s milk from the morning supply. 

A pleasant, clean, })artially-ripened llavour of the milk held overnight indicates 
that the milk has been produced under sanitary conditions, and the desirable lactic- 
acid micro-organisms predominate. 

The clean, pleasant, fresh smell and flavour of the morning ^s milk is indicative 
of the conditions under which the milk is produced, handled, and delivered at the 
factory. 

To produce a first-grade milk liaviiig a low acidity and bacterial count and 
free from excess sediment requires care and attention, on the part of the producer 
and is a more expensive operation than the production of milk of a lower grade. 
High-grade milk and its products increase consumption and raise the price of such 
products with benefit to all engaged in the industry. 

Producers of first-quality dairy products should be paid a substantial premium. 
Low-grade dairy products decrease eonsumi)tion and lower the price for high-grade 
products. 

the Test. 

It h^S been determined that when a definite amount of methylene blue has been 
, added to^ a sample of milk and a temperature of 98 deg. Pah. is maintained, that 
decoloration occurs at a rate deteyminable by the number of bacteria present. 

Milk which contains several million bacteria per cubic centimetre will be 
(decolo,ured in a few minutes, while milk which contains a few thousand bacteria per 
’ * cubic centimetre will retain the blue colour for several hours. 

The'decojoration is dependent upon the amount and rapidity of acid produced 
:by the of the bacteria in the milk samples. 
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To carry out the methylene blue reduction test only a small amount of apparatus 
is required, and consists of— 

Glass test tubes, 6 x f in.; 

Rack for holding same; 

Water bath to maintain temperature of samples; 

20 c.c. milk pipette. 

Stock solution of methylene blue is made by dissolving 1.1 grams dry methylene 
blue dye in 500 c.c. of distilled water. 

The dilute solution for use is made, as required, by adding Bl) c.c. of distilled 
water to 1 c.c. of methylene blue stock solution. This dilution will keep three days, 
and gives one j)art of dry crystalline blue in 200,000 ])arts of the milk sample 
tested. 


Procedure .—Mix the milk thoroughly before drawing off the sample. 

Pipette 20 c.c. of the milk and deliver into a sterile test tube; add 2 c.c. of 
dilute methylene blue. Mix thoroughly, and close with a cotton plug. Place the 
test tubes in a bath and keep at a temperature of 98 to 100 deg. Fah. Observe the 
change in the colour of the milk at intervals. 

By comparing the test milk samjdes with a quantity of normal milk the time 
of disaiqjcarance of the blue colouration can be fixed. 

The grade of the milk is determined by the rapidity with which the blue colour 
disappears. 

The following times record the standards according to Hunziker:— 


Time decoloration. 

Quality milk. 

2 hours 

.. ,. . . Poor 

2 to 5J hours 

Fair 

Over 5J hours 

Good 


The methylene blue test and its relation to bacterial 
shown in the following table:— 


Time decoloration. 
Less than 20 minutes 
20 minutes to 2 hours 
2 hours to 6 hours .. 
6 hours or over 


Classification. 

.. Poor 
. . Medium . . 
. . Pair 
Good 


content of tested milk is 

Apj). number of 
bacteria per c.c. 

20 millions 
4 to 20 millions 
4 to 4 millions 
Less than 4 million 


Sterilise test tube and pijiette by boiling for 20 minutes before use. 

Close test tubes with plug of cotton when in rack awaiting use, and insert cotton 
plug as soon as sample of milk is delivered into same. Keep closed during the 
period of the test. 

Rinse the pipette with boiled water after sampling each supply. 

The stock solution will keep for six months. 

The dilute solution to be added to the samples of milk will keep three days. 

The methylene blue reduction test will assist the grader to divide the milk supply 
into several grades. A low bacterial count is indicative of sanitary production and 
handling of the milk. 


The age and local climatic conditions, together with the milk grader’s practical 
experience, enable him to assess the value of the test which can be used in cheese 
factories and milk-receiving stations with advantage. 


PLEASED WITH THE JOVMNAL. 

A Mulgeldie farmer writes (27/12/27) : **Kindly renew my subscription 
to the * Queensland Agricultural Journal.* May I say that I think your 
Journal is one of the best published for the man on th& land. . . . 

Wishing your Department and Journal continued success.*^ 
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A TON LITTER OF DUROC-JERSEY PIGS. 

It will interest readers generally to learn that the litter of Duroe-Jersey 

pigs whicdi Mr. Perey Campbell, of Lamington, had on exhibition at Brisbane Show 
completed the test for a “ shortton (2,000 lb.) oiie week before they were six 
months old. Ten pigs were saved of twelve farrowed, and it was these ten jdgs 
that averaged 200 lb. each wdicn one week short of six months old. They were fed 
on farm foods in plenty, and were given good care and attention, though weather 
conditions for the first four months of the test were somewhat unfavourable. 

This record does not exceed the ton Utter of Gloucester Old Spot pigs which 
w^ere bred aild fed at Orbost, Victoria, by Messrs. Russell and Johnsfonc, but indicates 
that considerable progress has been and is bcung made in the development of early- 
maturing marketal)le pigs. 

It is, of course, understood that the markets of U)-day do not call for these 
heavyweight pigs, but it is of considerable interest to know that it is possible under 
Australian conditions to develop pigs to the weight of 200 lb. alive at six months 
old, for after all it represents a good deal more than an average daily increase iu 
weight of 1 lb. per day on farm-grown foods, and under conditions which are possible 
on any farm where the business is carried on along reasonable lines and where 
good animal husbandry is practised. 

The i)igs made a fine yiicture when they were out for exercise. They were* 
oxccptioually well developed, and represented the most up-to-date type of Duroc- 
dersey pig we have yet seen at an Australian show. ‘‘Of course, it means a lot of 
work,said Mr. Campbell, “but it is surely worth while to demonstrate wiiat can 
be done if one has the type of pig one fancies and a tyjie that can be developed 
to maturity as bacon pigs at less than six months of age. It is noteworthy that 
the Duroe-Jersey and Gloucester Old 8pot breeds are tlie first in Australia to jmt uj) 
such excellent weight records.—E. J. Shelton, Instructor in Pig Raising. 


PIG PRODUCTS AT THE SHOW. 

Good progress has been made in recent years as a result of an active and 
progressive campaign by the Dejiartment of Agriculture; and Stock, and considerable 
attention has been focused upon the business of ])ig farming, as an adjunct both 
to dfiirying and to other brunches of agriculture. Production is increasing, quality 
is certainly improving, and the returns to tlie jiroducer are much more lucrative 
now than in days gone by. During recent months, however, j)ig prices have been 
lower than usual, and farmers have had something of a set-back wdiich, though 
tcmjjorary, is nevertheless disappointing. In July and August, pig prices improved 
considerably, and prospects appear bright for further increases, particularly in view 
of the higher values ruling in the Southern States. 

Lower prices to the farmer have, however, not been without some compensation, 
if it can be so regarded, for the lower range of cost to the consumer for hams, bacon, 
and other pig products has resulted in aiv appreciable increase in consumption. 

Featuring this particular aspect of the business, the array of pork products 
at this yearns Show superseded any prwious attempt at their display, and lioth in 
tlie Meat Industry Hall and in the court of the Deiiartment of Agriculture and Stock 
attractive and educational exhibits were staged. 

A prominent feature of the Departmental disiilay was the comparison between 
several grades of bacon, the objective being to focus the attention of farmers upon 
the importance of producing nothing but the very best quality commodity it is 
possible to market. Public taste is cbanjgjing, the popular heavyweight fat bacon of 
years ago has gone for ever, and in its place the meaty pork chop hasj come 
to stay. The demand nowadays is for prime quality fieshy bacon only. Pithy 
slogans announced that a meal without meat is not cbtiiplete-^that meat is a tissue 
builder—that meat makes muscle—that children need meat for protein, energy, 
minexals, and vitamins—that meat suUdries are sources of vitamins—that lean meat 
is rich iu iron—thut wieat fat is palatable and digestible; while everyone was urged 
^ to niake Iheat the ceutre of the balanced diet. 

The array of pork products in the Departmental court, as well as in the trade 
display, were worth going a long way to see.—E. J. 8Hiia:^TOXv Instructor in Pig 




B€ick Row to right):—J. Winders (Stenographer), H. O’Boyle (Commonwealth Department's Representative), A. J. Maeken/io 

actor in Animal Husbandry, Gatton College), John Hardcastle (Dugandan), K. G. Watson (Brisbane). 

Ab^ntfrmn Group i —-E. E. Forth of J. C. Hutton’s Pty., Ltd. and Mr. H. M. Hart, Darling Downs Co-Operative Bacon Co., Ltd. 
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JUDOING UTILITY POULTRY. 

By P. RUMBALL, Poultry Expert. 

In the judging of utility poultry, the judge must be acquainted with two 
standards—one known as the Poultry Club standard and the other the Utility^ 
standard. The former indicates the type, colour, and general appearance of the 
breed, while the latter embodies features indicative of high produetion. 

During the present year many juvenile poultry clubs have been formed. The 
Department of Agriculture and Stock is co-operating with the Department of Public 
Instruction in this work, and in order to obviate the necessity for club members to 
make a study of both standards and arrive at a well-balanced decision as to what is 
required, have drawn np a utility score card for the White Leghorn, as this breed 
is being most extensively used by clult> members. 

UiiLiTY Score Card for Juvenile Poultry Ctubs. 

Breed: White Leghorns. 

Read. —Skull, fine, full, and rounded at back; beak, medium, length, stout 
and slightly curved, point well clear of front of comb; colour yellow 
(with continued production colour fades) . . . . . . . . 7 

Eyes .—Bright reddish gray in colour, full, prominent and expressive . 10 

Comb ami Wattles .—Bright rod in colour, medium size, fine in texture. 

Comb: Male, perfectly erect, rising from a firm base, moderately 
thin, extending well beyond the back of the head, following, without 
touching, the line of the neck, deeply and evenly serrated, the spikes 
broad at base, free from thumb marks and side sprigs; Female, 
same as male, except that the comb falls gracefully to either side 5 

Face .—Bright red, lean, smooth (not sunken), free from feathering and 

whiteness .. . , ,.. .. ... .. .. ,,. . 3 

’Ear lobes well developed, equally matched, smooth and open; colour, 
white or cream, white x>Teferred .. . .. .. .. 3 

Type, — Male: Wedge-shaped, wide at shoulders, narrowing as little as pos¬ 
sible to the tail; breast full and rounded; back long, broad and 
sloping to the tail; neck medium length, well furnished with hackle 
feathers; tail full with flowing sickle feathers and carried at an 
angle of 45 degrees from the back; saddle hackle profuse; fluff 
moderate; carriage alert, well balanced and upright; wings tightly 
carried and well clipped up. 

Female, —The type of tlie female is similar to that of the male, with 
the excei)tion that the tail is not carried at such a high angle. In 
addition to natural sexual features, such as comb, tail, &c., the 


general body carriage is not as upright .. .. . . .. 20 

STcin and A Texture of skin to be of the thinnest and finest quality, 

and pliable; abdomen to be elastic, avoiding sagging in, or fullness 
indicating excess of fat ... .. .. .. ,. .. 5^ 

Legs and Feet. —Strong, medium length, wide apart, yellow in colour (bleach¬ 
ing with production), free from feathering or fluff; toes, strong 
and well spread .. ... .. .. ... .. .. .. 3 

Plumage and CondHion .—Feathers soft and silky, pure white in colour, close 
but not hard, as jn Game; cleanliness of feathers and legs and 
general health essential . . . .. . . . . .. .. 14- 

Si 2 !e .—Male (6 months old), 5 lb., female, 31 lb. Birds weighing i to 1 lb. 

above these weights to score maximum points, those in excess or 
under weight to be out .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 


Conforrdation (indicating capacity ).— 

(a) Length, as taken from the base of the neck to the base of the tail. 

(b) Depth to be deteTmined by the vertical space b^tweeii the back 
- and the breast bone and between the end of the breast bone and the 

pelvic bones. 

(e) Width as measured aetoss the a^d immediately behind the 

, wings, and aa indicated by the distance apart of the legs . . 20 

FreeSof^ from Coarseness,---^ 

(a) Shanks strong, not too coarse or too fine in bone. 

(Th) 'banes , strong at base, fine and straight. 

{c) Tissue—pelvic bones to be - free as possible from gristly, covering. . 

ToTAii ... .. ... ioS 
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SUGAR LEVIES. 


Regulations under ^'Thc Prhnary Producers' Organisation and 
Marketing Act of 1926’^ have been approved, providing for levies on 
suppliers of eane to sugar-mills at the following rates for the season 
1928 (the figures for 1927 are given for eomparison purposes) :— 


Name of Mill. 

General Levy by 
Queensland Cane 
(jro^f^-ers’ Council. 

Defence Fund Levy 
by Queensland Cane 
Growers’ Council. 

Levy by District 
Executive. 

Special Levy by 
District Executive. 

Levy by Sugar Mill 
Suppliers’ Committee. 

Total Levies for 
1928. 

Total Levies for 1927 
given for comparison. 


(L 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

Mossmaii Central 

i 

J 

i 

4 


5? 

H 

Hambledon 

i 

1 

i 

i 

-• 

24 

24 

Babinda Central 

i 

1 

i 




21 

Mulgrave Central 

1 

1 

i 



ll 

21 

South Johnstone Central . . 

1 

1 

n 


1 

H 

5i 

Ooondi 

i 

1 

li 



H 

51 

Mourilyan 

i 

1 

14 


i 

3} 

51 

Tiilly River Central 

J 

1 

u 



H 

54 

Macnade 

% 

1 

4 



21 

3 

Victoria 

1 

1 

i 



2i 

3 

Kalamia 

1 

1 

1 



2i 


Pionoor 

i 

1 

1 . 



2i 

34 

Tnkerman 

1 

1 

i 



21 

2i 

Invicta 

i 

1 

1 



2i 

4 

Proserpine Central . . 


I 

2 



3i 

44 

Cattle Creek Central 

1 

1 

1 



2} 

3 

l^lane Creek Central 

1 

1 

1 




3 

Marian Central 

i 

1 

1 



2i 

3 

North .Eton Central 

1 

1 

1 



24 

3 

Pleystowe 

1 

1 

1 


i 

31 

4 

Racecourse 

1 

1 

1 




3 

Farleigh 

i 

1 

1 


i • • 

•2} 

3 

Qimaba 

i 

1 

4 



2 

2i 

Bingera 

i 

1 

i 



21 

3 

Fairy mead 

i 

1 

} 



24 

31 

Gin Gin Central 

i 

1 

i 

i 


21 

2k 

Millaquin 

1 

1 

i 


’i 

24 

2i 

Isis Central 

i 

1 

i 

! i 


2l{ 

*31 

Childers 

i 

1 

i 



2 

2k 

Maryborough 


1 

i 



24 

2f 

Mount Bauple Central 

i 

1 

} 



24 


Moreton Central 


1 

14 



34 

H 

Rocky Point 

i 

1 

1 


1 

21 

3 


* Booyal. t Pialba. 

No poll will be taken in respect of the General Levy of Jd. per t<^n 
(1st column) for the Queensland Cane Growers’ Council; but befoi^ 
the other levies are made, growers are given the opportunity of petition¬ 
ing, before Ist October, 1928, for a poll to decide whether or not any 
particular levy shall be made. In the ease of the levy of Id. for a 
Defence Fund, the petition must be signed by at least 100 canegrowers, 

ai" 
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In the ease of any of the other three levies, the petition must be signed 
by at least TOO or 50 per cent, (which ever shall be the less) of the cane 
suppliers to any particular mill. 

The Defence Fund Levy (2nd column) will be utilised for the 
purpose of creating a Defence Fund for the Queensland Cane Growers' 
Council. The levies by District Executives (3rd column) will be 
utilised for administration purposes of the respective District Cane 
Growers' Executives and of the Mill Suppliers’ Committees in the 
respective districts. 

The levies mentioned in the 4th column for Hambledon, Mossman, 
Bingera, and Isis will be used for administration purposes of the 
respective Mill Suppliers' Committees. The Gin Gin levy will be 
utilised for administration purposes of the Cane Suppliers' Association 
and the Sugar JMill Suppliers' Committee. 

In the 5th column the Mourilyan, South Johnstone, and iMillaquin 
levies wdll be used for administration purposes of the respective Mill 
Suppliers' Committees. At Pleystowe the levy will be used in defraying 
the expenses of a check weighman at the Mill. At Moreton the levy will 
be utilised in defraying the expenses of a Farmers' Representative at 
the Mill. 

Full particulars of these Regulations appear in the Government 
Gazette of the 30th August, 1928, or may be obtained on application 
to the Managers of the various sugar-mills in Queensland or to the 
undersigned— 


E. GRAHAM, Under Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture and Stock, 

Brisbane. 


30th August, 1928. 


QUEENSLAND NUTS. 

Best, say experts. Hardy—Exportable- 
Profitable. Plant among bananas. 

For beat seed and plants — 

Dungay, Murwillumbah, 

1 Via Tweed, N.S.W. 
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CO-OPERATIVE CARTAGE OF CREAM. 

By S. a. CLAYTON, Inspector of Dairies. 

The co-operative cartage of cream is a link in the chain of farmer co-operation, 
and gives effect to a slogan for the dairying industry—“ Co-oi)eration from the cow 
to the consumer. ’ ’ 

The co-operative butter factory is the niamifacturing unit of the dairying 
industry, and should be the pivotal point of farmer acti\ ity in the district it serves. 
One further step to that end wamld be co-ojierative cartage of cream. 

Take, for instance, a factory which is financed liy its sup)plicr8 taking up an 
equal number of shares, the man living alongside the factory taking up no more 
than the most distant supplier (say, lo miles). The dairy farmer living close to 
the factory gets more for his ^‘supplier-shares” V>y having some value added to his 
farm by the mere fact of its being in proximity to the manufacturing unit; this in 
addition to his other advantages in having school, stores, hospital, and other community 
services and conveniences right at his front gate. 

On the other hand, the <iairyinan living 15 miles awaT" gets only his cream 
manufactured for his “ supfilier-shares. ” He pays 5d. per gallon to bring his 
cream to the factory, live s under harder conditions, a ml ye'd he is actually the greatest 
potential factor in the faetory’s economical preigre’ss l>v reason of the fact that 
increased cream production must come from farther out, for, as a rule, the near 
areas to the factory are |noducing up to their capacit 3 ^ This can best be explained 
by the accompanying diagram showing concentric circles with the factor^y as the 
centre. As an example let us take the Maleny district. 



It may be argued that the area within the middle radius should produce more than 
the inner one, and the country within the outer circle might be induced or developed to 
j)roduce more than the two inner ones. One way- of doing this is to take away some 
of the disabilities of the outer ring of farmers and make tliose within the inner 
circles contribute something to him out of the unearned value obtained by their 
having the factor^^ so much closer to them. 

By cutting the transportatipn costs of farmers in the outer ring it will 
encourage them to bring more country into cream production, and closer settlement, 
so I think it can be proved that the factory must look to its outer ring of tiitirymen 
for any increase in its output and economic business expansion. 

The Present System and a Suggestion for Improvement, 

Ninety per cent, of the cream comes to the factory by lorry or wagon which is 
paid for by the supplier using such, transport. The factory cheque is paid to the 
carrier and the account of each supplier is debited according to . the amount of 
cream supplied by him. About 160 cartage accounts have to be kept by the f^tory, 
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and Ixiokkoepin^ could Im* cut out under the co-operative cartage scheme. Tiie 
remaining 10 per cent, is brought in by individual dairymen. 

The scheme that I suggest is one whereby the factory tak<’s control of the wliole 
of the cream, splits the suiiply u}» into convenient units, making the suj>]»ly to each 
unit as nearly etpial as jiossible, and sets, out conditions of cartage, time of startVig, 
route, &c Cream carters would be invited to tender for each unit. 

The more distant farmers in the outer circle would have their tr.anaportation 
charges reduced liy 50 jier cent., and I estimate that the factory could get the whole 
of its supjily on the ])latform for 2^d. per gallon during the term of, say, three or 
four years’ contract, with the possibility of a reduction for the following term. The 
su])plier would not be at C e mercy of the carrier, and any complaints he might have 
would go direct to the factory management. 

The factory would control the whole supjdy from iarm to churn with, I think, 
advantage to the condition of the cream on arrival on the testing floor. 

Finally, it would encourage j-roduction in areas remote from the factory, and 
it is to these more distant localities that the factory must look for its increased 
outftut. As set out in the beginning, such a system would provide another link in 
the chain of co-operation from the cow to the consumer. 


FARM BUILDINGS—SITE AND ASPECT. 

A very considerable proportion of disease and mortality can l>e more or less 
directly traced to errors in constructing the buildings in wdiich animals live all 
or part of their time. Although for each kind of animal diffenmt considerations 
carry weight, yet there are certain principles common to the proiter construction 
of all buildings intended to house stock. 

In selecting the site for stables, cowsheds, and ])ig and calf perns some freedom 
of choice is generally offered to the farmer. These structures should not be 
placed on low-lying, swamj)y ground, or on ground liable to be Hooded, or they will 
always l)e damp and probably associated with chills and rheumatism; while the 
animals, having to ex})end so much of their food in maintaining bodily warmth, 
will not thrive so well as those in drier and l)etter situated buildings. 

Buildings are better on higher land, wdiich can more readily be drained. It 
is also desirable to take into consideration the dryness of the soil. A shallow 
soil with a clay subsoil, for exarufde, is not the most suitable, and alluvial fiats 
and ‘^made soils” are unsuitable places on wiiich to place buildings for stock. 

This is often im}>ortant—partly in relation to its effect on the health of stock 
and j)artly because it affects the comfort, not only of the animals, but of those 
w’orking among them. Wheneveu' pjossible, in most parts of this State, a southerly 
or west(*rly aspect should be avoided, and shelter from the south and west secured. 
Despite the great heat of summer in many parts of the 8tate, more loss is certainly 
occasioned l)y the cold of winter, and anything in the housing of stock that tends 
to protect them from southerly or westerly winds is of advantage. Continued 
exi)osurc to cold westerlies when tlie animals are confined in small pens wdiich 
])revent them exercising themselves will rapidly lower their vitality and disease- 
resisting power, especially in the case of young stock, and will retard their 
development by forcing them to devote so much of their food tow'ard the maintenance 
of body temperature. 

In like manner the sudden changes of temperature which occur with southerly 
winds and winter storms are' liable to produce catarrh and pneumonia in all 
classes of sto<‘k exposed to them, particularly when such exposure follows recent 
shearing or clipping, de-trucking after a long railway journey, sudden release from 
close confinement in a hot atmosphere, or over heating from some other cause. 
After sudden falls in temperature or cold rain, sembstarvation often leads to heavy 
losses. Pcfhned animals have no chance of taking advantage of shelter afforded 
by the ground and suffer accordingly. 

The selection of an east, north-easterly, or northerly"' aspect has the further 
advantage of catching the moriling sun in the winter and allowing sunlight to enter 
ftetlt into buildings all the year ronnd. The’ top of a ridge is never a good place 
for housing stock or placing cow-bails; on such a site the buildings are exposed 
to all the winds'that blow. 
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fCnSOucrs to CorreSporvdef)ts. 

Stock Inoculation. 

E.R. (Woroon)—Your questions are answered Fjy the Chief Inspector of 8tock, 
Major A, H. Cory, M.R.C.V.8., as follows: — 

E Will young cattle eighteen months and under get pleuro if they are allowed 
to run with cattle which have had it and are inoculated, or at what age ? 

A^es, animals can contract pleuro pneumonia contagiosa at any age if 
placed in contact with diseased animals. 

2. Why must cattle be inoculated in the tail? 

If the inoculation: takes place in any otlier part of the body than 
the tail the disease progresses to such an extent that it usually kills the 
animal. Inoculation is carried out in the tip of the tail because the circulation 
of blood at that place is very weak compared with other parts of the body. 

.1. If tails are inoculated to-day and they fester an<l rot three days hence, will 
the beasts be immune or will they get pleuro? 

If inoculated tails fester it goes to show that the inoculation has either 
been carried out in an unhygienic manner or that the virus was contaminated 
with pus organisms, wdien, in most cases, it is necessary to amputate the tail 
some tw^o or three joints or inches above the seat of the j)us formation. 

4. Why not use other than needle and setons and inoculate the same as for 
redw'ater, aiid not touch the tail? 

An ordinary hypodermic syringe used for inoculation of stock against 
red water can be used in jilace of the setons in the tip of the tail, but only 
a few droj>s of virus are required. 


BOTANY. 

Trees for Bowenvllle. 

R.H.F. (llowenville)—'Ihe (5ov<‘rnment llotanist, Mr. (*yril White, P.L.8., 
advises: — 

Th-rhaps the all-round hot timber for you to grow in your district is tlu' 
ordinary rough Jioitbark {Euvalypius creht'a). Another timber that is 
extraordinarily lasting in the ground is tin* common filoodwood {u.'i 
corjfmhono). Seeds of both these si>ecies arc obtainable from Mr. A. 
Murphy, Woy Woy, N.S.W. 

Melalciua Idicritio is a native of Western Australia, 7t is not listed in any of 
the State catalogues. Sometimes tlie Department of Agriculture at Perth 
has seeds of Jiative plants available for distribution, and if you write to 
Mr. W. M. (Jarne, Botaiiist, Department of Agriculture, Perth, it is ]>ossible 
he may be able to send you some. 


PIG RAISING. 

lUpJieH selected from the ont(foii\q maV of the Instrdetor in Piq Paisinq, 

E. J. SheUon. 

Treatment for Ailing Sow. 

C.K. (.MaJeiiy) — 

With regard to tlie sow \vl»icli has been oil colour for some time, we Avoiild suggest 
reducing the amonut of. jimwemeol .given to this animal and increasin||: the 
amount of green food, at the same time allowing her as much liberty as 
|)ossible, so that she can sj)end her time grazing over succulent pasture and, 
in this way, picking up portion of her living. Wc would suggest doses of 
Epsom salts—two ounce packets given in the morniitg.fed for a day or two. 
This would freshen her up a good deal and be productive of some good. She 
should also have plenty of clean drinking water, some charcoal, and some 
bonemeal. (See reply to K.IT.) 
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A Suffering Sow. 

V.E.K. (Tallegalla) — 

From your dotjiils the row is suRVriiii^ from paralysis of tho liindquartors, duo 
j)robably to impaolion of the bowels. Tliis form of paralysis is rather 
eommou, esiJocially in dry times when there is a scarcity of laxative foods, 
such as greenstuff or skim milk. Continual feeding on dry food will cause 
constipation in pigs, and the constipation may be the indirect cause of 
boils; it also may affect the nervous system of the hindcpiarters, causing 
partial paralysis. Treatment.—Keep the sow in a dry, warm shed, with 
j)lenty of dry beddiiig. Feed her a slop])y diet containing skim milk, 
pollard, and a little maize, and as much succulent greenstuff as she will 
eat, ])referably lucerne. A dose of castor oil, one-third cupfull mixed with 
a small feed when she is hungry, would be very helpfiii. It may also bo 
helpful to massage the hind parts from the loin down to the tail with 
turpentine and oil and j)lenty of rubbing. With careful treatment the sow 
should recover, but it would not be advisable to keep her as a breeder. 

Llce-infested Pigs. 

K.H. (Monto)— 

Alake up a mixture of half a l)int of benzine, half a ])int of kerosene, and seven 
pints of fish oil, crude oil, or old motor oil, and a]>i)l.v this to the {dgs by 
means of a soft cloth attached to an ordinary household broom. If the oil 
was placed in a kerosene tin and the cloth di])pcd therein, yon could use this 
mixture easily, although it would pay to give the animals individual attention, 
for there are places like the inside of the ears and round about the neck to 
\Vhich it is not easy to apply the oil in any (»ther way than by hand. We do 
not think that it is payable to dip pigs in the same way as cattle, for they 
are hard to handle, and there is much risk associated with forcing them 
through a dip. It is much more convenient to treat them by band, {iiid takes 
considerably less time. Rubbing posts are also well worth trial. Good stout 
posts should l3e erected in tiie paddocks where the ])igs are ke]>t, jnid aroiiud 
these posts should be wrapj)ed strong cornsaeks,-kept in position by a cord. 
The sacks should be saturated with oil occasionally. You will find that the 
pigs very soon learn to rub against this, and in this way they oil themselves. 

Arrowroot, Sweet Bucks/’ and Artichokes for Pigs. 

INQUIRER (Toowoomba) — 

The bulbs of the arrowroot ]dant have value as pig food. Wc |',refer that these 
bulbs should be watshed, cleaned, and thoroughly cooked, before being used 
as a food for pigs, particularly for very young stock, and in each instance 
it is preferable to use them in conjunction with skim milk and grain, like 
barley or maize, and green food. 

From Mr; Briinnich’s Bulletin on Stock Foods, and wliich lias been posted to 
you, you will note the advice given on the use of various foods. The 
Agricultural Chemist stresses the importaiuM' of balancing tin* rations, 
more especially for .voung and fattening jdgs, which do not usuall.y have 
the advantage of green food in addition to their grain and other foods. 

It is difficult to make a com]>arison between the jictual feeding value of I'aw 
arrowroot bulbs and raw sweet potatoes, for the latter are more })alatable to 
pigs (young stock particularly) than the former. 

Both of these root crops have actually a better fetnling value when boiled or 
steamed than when fed raw, this for the reason that the cooking renders 
them more appetising and the T)igs consume more than they would if fed 
in the raw or uncooked state.- 

Argiiineiit as to whether it pays better to cook food for pigs than to. feed it 
raw'is a very old one. Even experimental tests have not demonstrated that 
it pays generally to cook all the food fed to swine. 

The .ielly-like substance resulting when boiled arrowroot bulbs and sweet 
|fotatoes are cooked is not harmful to pigs, provided they are given other 
foods in addition to the cooked roots. 

Of course, from a paddock standpoint, the arrowpoot lends itself well to 
hurdling off, particularly w’here a deep furrow is run out or the soil opened 
up close to the bulbs, so as to allow the pigs to work into the stool of roots 
itim one side, but this system of feeding is not advocated for very young 
j* pigs, for the bulbs are somewhat tough, and the young pig would not eat 
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sufficient to maintain the required j^rowth. Breeding sows and l)oars, in 
particular, would benefit by a system of feeding in this way. 

Jerusaleiii artichokes are recommended for pig-feeding on the paddock system. 
Yields of from 6 to 8 tons an acre may be exjrected in normal seasons, 
thougii on soils s})ecially suited to this croj), much heavier yields may bo 
obtained. The artichoke ]>lant grows from d to 8 feet high, is of a sun¬ 
flower type, with a ]u*ofuse crop of miniature sunfiower-like blooms. The 
special advantage of tliis crop is that one well established in good ground, 
careful cultivation and f(‘eding off will result in a continuance of growth 
over severjd years. The roots are ready for use when the plant dies as 
winter api)roaches. The tubers left in the giound shoot again when spring 
returns, and all that is necessary is to plough and harrow the ground and 
])Ut it into good condition for tlu‘ future growth of the crop. In this way 
a crop of artichokes may be maintained for eight or nine years. 

It inay, of course, b(' necessary to re[)lant areas that are eaten out and in this 
way ju'ovide for a sufficient number of plants on the area, fenced off. It is 
preferable to let the t>igs do their own harvesting when feeding off arti¬ 
chokes and, for this j)urpose, the cro]) should be linrdled or fenced off in 
suitable areas. A jjortable shelter slied and a water trough are also 
necessary, while it is e(]ually necessary to lialance tiie ration with nitrogen¬ 
ous crops, such as lucerne and other green foods, and with skim milk. 

()r<iinary swede turnii s are not of the same value for ])ig-feeding ])urposes as 
they are for sheep, although they can be used. It would ap])ear that it 
would pay handsomely for farmers to have small areas of arrowroot, arti¬ 
chokes and sweet potatoes, for all these crops are available during the winter 
months, when other foods are in short su])])ly. They are all readily 
(‘iiltivated, and in normal seasons provide heavy yields of very succulent 
food. 


TO PROTECT STORED GRAIN FROM RATS AND MICE. 

The Minister for Agriculture and Htock, Mr., W. Forgan Smith, announced 
recently that mice and rodents have from time to time caused considerable' damage 
to the cereal crops harvested in Queensland, and tliis de|)artment had occasionally 
been calh'd upon for advice as to an efficacious means to check the damage to grain 
occasioned by these j)ests. In many cases the damage has been fairly considerable, 
and, in addition to the loss of grain actually consumed, a considerable quantity of 
grain is gmiwed and the ijuality generally is depreciated. In the case of wheat which 
is stored in bags, th(‘ mice make holes in the bags and considerable quantities of 
wlieat run from the bags and become deposited on the floor of the shed or on the 
ground liencath the stack. The wheat which is taken from the bags causes the stacks 
to collapse and renders it difficult to protect the stacks against the weather. 

There are tw^o ways in which stored grain may be jirotected against the depreda¬ 
tions of vermin. One is to occasionally fumigate with charcoal fumes, and the other 
is the use of cyauogas (calcium cyanide). The use of cyanogas is comparatively 
simple and safe, and the residue left after the jKiisonous gas has been evolved is 
(piite harmless, being nothing more or less than ])ure lime. The fumigation wdth 
calcium cyanide, which gives off slowly hydrocyanic acid gas, is a practical method 
of destroying both rats and mic<* in the grain shed or the wheat stack. The poisonous 
gas, although deadly to animal and insect life, is not absorbed to any extent by the 
wheat grain. Naturally, e.very precaution must be taken that human beings do 
not come within the range of the calcium cyanide Avhlle poisonous gas fumes 
are being emitted from lt« 

For a number of years past the control of mice and rats has attracted the atten¬ 
tion of scientists, and in 1906 a prc|)aration known as Dr. Danysz bacillus was tested 
in this State, but, unfortunately, the results did not prove satisfactory in the extermi¬ 
nation of the vermin. About the same time a proj)rietary preparjUion, which was sold 
under the trade name of ‘‘Ozoa, ” was exjierimented wdth, and the results in this case 
were also unsatisfactory. 

There is, of course, necesvsity that in the introduction of organism causing disease 
to mice and rats, every precaution must be taken that tlie disease cannot possibly be 
contracted by humans or domestic animals, 

From time to time reference has been made in the “Queensland Agricultural 
Journal to the means by which rodents and mice might be kept in subjection. 

^ ‘ * Q.A.J., ’ ^ vols. for 1915, 1917, and 1925. 
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Qeneraf /^otes. 

Staff Changes and Appointments. 

Constable H. A. Daly, of Tolga, has been appointed Inspector of Slaughter¬ 
houses. 

Mr. H. I'. Sibley, Inspector of Slaughter-houses, Charters Towers, has bceu 
appointed also Officer under and for the purposes of the Animals and Birds Acts. 

Mr. E. P. Colyer, of Koorooeenah, Lowmead, has been appointed Officer under 
and for the purposes of ''The Anmals and Birds Acts, .1921 to 1924/^ 

Messrs. F. Dobson, A. J. Marks, and A. C. Bandley, of Cedar Creek, Dayboro, 
have been appointed Honorary Inspectors under the Diseases in Plants Acts, and 
Mr. W. B. Christie, of Cooran, has been appointed Temporary Jnsi)ector under those 
Acts. 

Mr. H. J. D. McB'ean, Stock Inspector, Pittsw'orth, has been apjxiinted also 
Inspector of Brands. 

Additional Sanctuaries. 

Talgi Holding, nejir Capella, and the proi)ertv of Mr. E. P. (-olyer, Koorooeenah, 
Low'inead, have been declared sanctuaries for animals and birds. 

Quality of Queensland Cheese. 

A consignment of sixty-four crates of Queensland cheese, specially made for 
exhibition at the Nottingham Show, aroused great interest in Tooley street. As siiace 
had not In'en reserved in advance, the cheese could not be shown in Nottingham, and 
as jni alternative it was opened in Tooley street. The trade declared that the clieese 
wms the best ever received from Australia, and it has almost all been sold at prices 
averaging more than the current rates for New Zealand cheese. 

Dairy Quality of Frleslans. 

Figures are coming to hand regarding the ])roduction of the herds under the past 
year’s Governnunt test in Victoria One Friesian herd in which there are six mature* 
cows and eleven heifers show's the e.\cellent average of o\er 1,200 gallons of milk juid 
431 lb. of butter-fat a bead for their 273 days’ test. This herd is in a district wlien* 
there is no irrigation, and wdiicli exf)erienced the dry w’eather conditions winch so 
seriously aff(*cted tlie grazing over most of Victoria during the jiast year. Their fine 
average is thus another proof of the all-round dairy (juality of Eriesians, and their 
reliability for dairying under any seasonal conditions. Among this herd of seventt*en 
head there were three mature cows which g.ave 630 ll>,, 634 ib., and 636 lb. of butter- 
fat respectively in their 273 days’ test. Another mature cow' gave 584 lb. of Imtter- 
fat in her tern), while a junior three-year-old Imifer gave 521 11). of butter-fat, and a 
junior two-year-old gave 545 lb. of butter-fat respectively in their nine months’ test. 
The ten best cows and heifers in the herd actually show u return of 1,470 gallons of 
milk and 527 lb. of butter-fat a head for their 273 days’ test. 

A Plant Cane Precaution. 

In connection with the dean seed nurseries for sugar-cane w'hich have been 
established in the Atherton district, it is desired that no plants should leave that 
area except by a special permit of an inspector under the. Diseases in Plants Acts. In 
order to give effect to this desire, a Proclamation has been issued, declaring that 
the removal of any plant or part of any plant of sugar-cane to be used for the 
purpose of planting wdll be permitted only under the authority, terms, and conditions 
contained in a permit issued by an inspector under the Acts. 

Pastoral Supplies. 

The comprehensive display of fencing wire, groceries, wireless, and station 
supplies exhibited by the Queensland Pastoral SuppUes, Limited, was awarded first 
order merit at the Brisbane Show. Their exhibit gave the visitors a very good 
idea of the many lines that this firm carry, and how adequately they cater for the 
man on the land. They sell direct tTo the producer at wholesale rates, a policy which 
is becoming more appweiated every year. One of their latest lines is the * ‘ Pifco ’ 
Ilicandeaeent Kerosene Lamps. They also had on view the ‘/Astor” Five-valve 
Netttrodyne i^t. The Trafalgar cold safe, another Hue in great demand in the 
country, was also on view'. The length of wire sold annually by this firm would 
fneircle Auatratia many times. 
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Animal Nutrition—Departmental Investigation. 

The Minister for A^rieiilture and Stock (Mr. \V. Uorgan Smith) has arranged 
for the Agricultural (chemist, Mr. J. C. Brunnich, and the Instructor in Sheep and 
Wool, Mr. J. Carew, to visit some of the jiastoral districts for the purpose of making 
special inquiries into nutrition matters. 

Messrs. Briinnich and ('arew will ])e at (.diarteis Towers from the 7th to the 
12th Se])teniber, at Hughenden from the 12th to the 17th, at Winton from the 
17th to the 22nd, at Longrea(di from the 22nd to the 27th, at Emerald from the 
27th September to the 2nd October, at Springsure from the 2nd to tin* 6th October. 
While in these districts, both officers will visit as many stations as possible, and at 
the conclusion of their inquiries will deliver addresses to interested pastoralists. 

Fruit Trees and White Ant Attack. 

When cleaning land for orchards or vineyards great care shtmH be exercised 
to remove all stumps and roots from the ground. Any white ants^ nests in the 
vicinity should be destroyed. When trees become infested, cut out the damaged 
wood if possible. Avoid scarring the trees near the base as these scars are 
likely to induce white ant attack. Dead or dying infested trees should be 
removed and burnt. Wl’cre the roots are attacked the use of paradichloro-bcnzine 
or some other fumigant is suggested. This will destroy the white ants attacking the 
roots and in the adjacent soil, and will act for a time as a preventive. 

To apply the p'aradichlor, dig a circular trench 3 to 4 inches deep at a distance 
of 6 inches from the trunk of the tree, and scatter 2 oz. of the fumigant on the 
bottom of this, afterwards filling in with soil. The fumigant is more active when 
the soil is warm than when it is cold, and is not effective when the soil is saturated 
with water. For young trees a dose of 1 oz. is sufficient. If necessary the 
treatment should be repeated. 

The Way of Scientific Achievements. 

‘‘Routgen, examining liis vacuum glow, did not foresee that he was to revolu¬ 
tionise surgical ojuTations. But it is just the clear vision of one step which ineanit 
j)iogress—whither we know not, but nevertheless x>rogfess. Whilst many are flinging 
themselves blindly against the wall of mystery, here and there a leader can discern 
places where the wall is yielding, where attack can force an aperture. The light does 
not penetrate the aperture; it is sufficient if it illuminates the stone that has next to 
be loosened. We <'annol ask more of a scientific leader than that his vision shall suffice 
lor the next step. In the country of the blind the one-eyed man is king.”—Professor 
A. Stanley Eddington, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 

The Dairy Farmers’ Decalogue. 

1. Thou shalt use a registered l)red-for-production sire of thy breed. 

2. Thou shalt join a milk recording association and keep records on the individual 
cows in thy herd. 

3. Thou salt cull thy herd, for it is written that she that jiroduceth not shall be 
cast out. 

4. Thou shalt reiileuish thy herd with the heifers raised from thy best cows and 
thy jmrebred sire. 

5. Thou shalt feed the individual members of tliy herd according to their 
prodiu'ing ability, for, to lier that giveth shall be given, and from her that giveth not 
shall l)e taken away. 

6 . Thou shalt provide them with an abundanee of such grains as are necessary 
to lialance thy home-grown foods. 

7. Thou shalt at all times jirovide thy cows with i)ure winter that they may 
quench their thirst. 

8 . Thou shalt not condemn thy bull to die unless thou hast proven his daughters, 
for cursed is he who slays the sire of high producers. 

9 . Thou shalt not waste feed by exposing thy cows to the storms of winter, 
but shall keep them in clean, comfortable quarters. 

10. Thou shalt not caress thy cow with the milking stool lest she smite thee with 
her hind foot and fail to give thee her full flow. 

All those commandments shalt thou keep; for he that keepeth them not shall 
not enter.into the promised land nor attain the goal of prosperity.—The Cow Jiell, ” 
Edmonton, Alberta (Canada). 
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Humus—How it Increases Fertility. 

The preseiiee of Iniimis in tlie soil iiieroases fertility in a ninnber of ways. In 
the first place, it absorbs and retains moisture in the soil, and prevents surface 
evaporation. A surface soil fairly rich in humus exercises much the same influence 
on the underlyin}^ soil as does a mulch of dead leaves or otlier vegetable matter. 
During dry spells, and under the influence of hot winds usually ])revaleiit under 
such conditions, the loss of moisture from the soil under surface e^■aporatioll is 
enormous, ami in soils destitute of humus this loss is so rapid as to result in the 
drying uji of the soil and the wilting of the crops. The final result of such conditions 
is the formation of scalded spots and the cornjilete removal of the fiiie surface soil 
in the form of dust. 

The liumus in the soil is the ingredient which is most subject to alteration and 
destruction, and under dry conditions it is more or less rapid!}' destroyed. As soon 
as it has lost its moisture and become dry, it is rapidly burnt ont by the combined 
action of sun and air. Ho that it is exactly in those circumstances where its 
])reseiice is most essential that it is most liable to destruction, and the necessity 
for renewing it is most urgent. 

The presence of humus in the soil also tends to imiirove the texture of the soil, 
lightening it and loosening it, and preventing com}>action of the surface. It is 
thus of special value in the amelioration of stiff soils. 

It is the ])rinci|>al source of nitrogen in tlie soil, and by its decay under tin? 
influence of soil organisms, ammonium salts ami nitrates are produced, which are 
the forms in which this important clement is assimilated by the plant. It is of 
interest to remember that the hnmiis of arid or semi-arid regions is richer in nitrogen 
than that of the moister districts. This is a point of great importance with refer¬ 
ence to the potential fertility of these soils. In point of fact, from a variety of 
causes acting together, the soils of the dry climates are richer in plant-food of all 
hinds than are the soils in regions of greater rainfall, consecpiently nothing but the 
absence of water prevents these from being extremely reprodnetitt. I'here is, there¬ 
fore, no problem which exceeds in importance that of retaining in the soil the little 
moisture that it receives, and any o))eration that succeeds in arresting, even y)artially, 
the loss of that moisture deserves the most careftil consideration. 

World’s Most Efllclent Cow.” 

It was recently stated tliat a Canadian Ayrshire cow was the ” World’s Most 
Efficient Cow” by reason of her production of 87,843 lb. milk in five years. This 
record, a very fine one, has time and again been beaten by Friesian cows. An 
Otago (New Zealand) Friesian, Burkeyje Hylvia Poseh, produced 2()0,000 lb. milk in 
eleven and a-quarter years continuous milking. Rosevale Burkeyje Sylvia, a daughter 
of Burkeyje Sylvia Poscli, has completed seven first-class Ortificates of Record, with 
ail average production of 682,5fl 11). fat, and she is now eighty-three days on with 
her eighth test. Her total production to the end of January, 1928, is 122,528 lb. milk 
and 4,623.99 lb. butter-fat. The cow will b? eleven years old next July. 

Mena vale Queen Bess, a Taranaki Friesian cow, now eight years old, has four 
flrst-class Certificates of Record, with a total production of 94,170.2 lb. milk and 
3,493.78 lb. fat. 

(Trahamholm Colantha Segis Maid, Minnesota, U.S.A., holds a record for produc¬ 
tion of 100,458.9 lb. milk and 3,070.13 lb. fat in three years. 

Adirondac Wietske Dairy Maid has Records of Production for four ye.'irs, 
totalling 129,409.6 lb. milk and 4,192.55 lb. fat, or an average yearly production of 
32,349.9 lb. milk and 1,048,13 lb. fat. 

Clara Findley Second, a British Friesian, produced 98,240 lb. milk in four and 
a-half years (four lactation })eriods) and 3,261 lb. fat. 

Oamastop Jenny, another British Friesian, is the first cow in Britain to complete 
five consecutive 20,000 lb. of milk .annually. She is just ten years old, and her total 
yield to date is 136,780 lb. of milk. 

No. 2a.— Dam under test yielded 301 lb. fat in 213 days, whilst lier daughter, 
by a Friesian sire (not Topsy Prince), yielded 223 lb. fat in 259 days. 

Systematic testing and the correct interpretation of figures alone enable a farmer 
to breed progressively. It is only too evident that one particular sire has x>rodueed 
danghtera are d^nitely superior to their dams, whilst the daughters of two other 
sires were' just as definitely inferior to their dams. 

The itbove evidence only goes to show that dairying without testing is utterly 
tottsatisfadory, and that it is probably responsible for the poor circumstances in 
trhicK nn^ny uairymeii! find themselves. 
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THOS. PERROTT 

SPECIALIST 

DAHLIAS, all the latest and best, I5s. per dozen ; nouelties excepted. 
ZinniAS—the new race Qiant Dahlia Flowered—^in choicest mixture, 

Is. packet; in separate colours, Is. packet; 6 packets for 5s. ZITITIIAS— 

Qianl Robusta—'Sd. packet. JISTERS—^Qiant Creqo—6d. packet, in 
separate colours; 0 packets for 2s. 6d. Qiant Rochester ASTERS. Is. 
packet, or 6 packets for 5s. All manner of Flower and Uegetable 
Seeds, and wAnnuals and Uegetable Plants in Season. / still have a feu) 
Choice Roses left. not leave it too late. Send for my Calendar and 

T>ahlia List now available. Quality my Motto 1 

WiekhAm St. (next McWhirtcrs), Valley; and Bowen Bridge Rd., Brisbane 
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BRITANNIA IRON WORKS 


A. Sergeant & Co. Ltd. 

Engineers, Boilermakers, Skip and 
General Smiths, Iron and Brass 
:: Founders and Finishers :: 

Manufacturers of all descriptions of Machinery* 
Boilers, etc., Sluice Valves and Waterworks 
Specials, Cast and Wrought Iron Tanks. 

Mining and Meatworks Machinery 

Constructional Work of all kinds. 

Castings of all descriptions. 

Repairs promptly attended to 

Alice, Albert, & Margaret Streets 

BRISBANE 

Estimatea given Inquiries promptly attended to 


Telephone: Central 6260 (2 lines) 


SEASONABLE SEEDS 

Sudan Oraitti Seed, 4ld. to Sd. lb. Greiiulne White Panicuni, 4d. to 5d. lb. 

Broadleaf Lucerne, S/6 to S/7 lb. Oenulne Handsliakeii Paspalum, 

Hungarian Millet, Sd. to 3d. lb. 1/5 to 1/6 lb. 

Japanese Millet, 2d. to 3d. lb. Rhodes Grass Seed, 1/8 to t/6 lb. 

Genuine Giant Panicum, 3d. to 4d. Ib. Rhubarb Roots, 9d. each, or Ss. per doz. 
PRICKS ACCORDING TO QUANTITY. 

The a6oVe p ices good only so long ms present stocks remain unsold. Higher prices ahead for sure. 

New clienis please remit cheque with order. 

J. Jackson & Co. (Produce and Seeds) LtdL 

266 Roma Street - - - Brisbane 

Aftmr Bueinmem Honrm, M272(h—W* J. Lang^ Managing Director. ’Phone t 5^90 (2 lines) 
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Tbe and k\)e Qarden. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Our notes for tliis inontli nil] not vnry imieli from lljose for S(‘[)ten)ber. Sowings 
may be made of most vejretabJes. We would not, however, advise the sowinjj of 
eaulifiowers, as tlie hot S(‘ason fast apiiroaehing will liave a bad effect on their 
dowering. French beans, including butter beans, may be sown in all ]>arts of the 
State. Lima and Madagascar beans should also be sown. Sow the dwarf fjima beans 
in rows .‘1 feet apart with LS inches between the plants. The kitchen gaydt'U should 
he dee}»ly dug, and the soil reduced to a. fine tilth, (live the ])lants |)lehiy of room, 
lioth in sowing and transplanting, otherwise the plants will be drawn and worthless. 
Thin out melon and cucumber plants. Spraying for fungoid diseases should be 
attended to, particularly all memliers of the Cucurhilaetiv and Solaunm families, 
of V hicli melons and tomatoes are representative exaini)les. Clive jdenty of water 
and mulch tomatoes planted out last month. Asparagus beds will require plentiful 
watering and a good to|)-drtssing of short manure. See our instructions in 
“ Market (lardening, ’ ’ obtainabh' on a]q)lication to the tender Secretary, Department 
of Agriculture and Stock. Hosella seeds may be sown this month. No farm should 
he without rosellas. Th(\v are easily grown, they bear heavily, they make an excellent 
preserve, and are intiuitely preferal)le to the mulberry for puddings. The bark 
supplies a s|dendi<l tough fibre for trying up plants. The fruit also makes a delicious 
AvilK'. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 

'riu‘ flower garden will now he showing the result of the <'are bestowed upon 
it during the past two months. The prineijjal work to he doiu' this month is th<, 
raking and stirring of the beds, staking, shading, and watering. Annuals may he 
sown as directed for last month. 1‘lant tid)erose. crinum, ismene, amaryllis, i)fin- 
( ratium, In'miocallis, hi|)peastrum, dahlias, ice. Watet seedlings W(dl after planting-, 
and shade for a few days. Koses should now be in fnll bloom. Keep free from aphi.s, 
and eat off all s]tent flowers. (b*t tlic lawn-mower out and kei*p tin* grass down. 
H()(‘ tin* borders well, and trim the grass edges. 


OrebBrd /*^oteS for October. 

THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

Octolier is frequently a dry month over the greater part of Queensland, 
(consequently the advice that has been given in the notes for August and September 
regarding the necessity of thorough cultivation to retain moisture is again cmphasi.sed, 
as, unless there is an adequate supply of moisture in the soil to meet the trees^ 
requirements, the coming season’s crop will be jeopardised, as the young fruit will 
fail to set. 

Thorough cultivation of all orchards, vineyards, and j)lantation8 is therefore 
iin])erative if the weather is dry, as the soil must be kept in a state of perfect tilth, 
and no weeds of any kind must be allowed to grow, as they only act as pumps 
to draw out the moisture from the soil that is required by the trees or fruit-yielding 
plants. Should the trees show the slightest sign of the want of moisture, they should 
be given a thorough irrigation if there is any available means of doing so, as it is 
unwise to allow' any fruit trees to suffer for want of water if there is a possibility 
of their being supplied with same. Intermittent growth, resulting from the tree or 
plant being v/ell supplied with moisture at one time and starved at another, results 
ia serious damage, as the vitality is lessened and the tree or plant is not so well 
able to ward off disease. A strong, healthy, vigorous tree is frequently able to resist 
disease, whereas when it has become debilitated through neglect, lack of moisture 
or j)Iant food, it becomes an easy prey to many pests. If an irrigation is given, 
see that it is a good one and that the ground is soaked; a mere surface weltering 
is often more or less injurious, as it is apt to encourage a false growth which will 
not last, and also to bring the feeding roots to the surface, wiiere they are not 
required, as they only die out with a dry spell and are in the way of cultivation. 
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Irrigation should always be followed by eidtivation, so as to prevent surface 
evaporation and thus retain the moisture in the soil. 

All newly planted trees should be carefully attended to, and if they show the 
slightest sign of scale insects or other pests they should receive attention at once. 
AH growth not necessary to form tlie future tree shculd be removed, such as any 
growths on the main stem or main branches that are not required, as if this is 
done now it will not only save work later on, but will tend to throw the whole 
strength of the tree into tlie production of those limbs that will form the permanent 
framework of the tree. In older trees all water sprouts or other similar unnecessary 
growths should be removed. 

Keep a good lookout for scales hatching out, and treat them before they have 
become firmly established and are coated with their protective covering, as they are 
very easily killed in their early stages, and consequently much weaker sprays cati 
be used. The best remedies to use for young scales hatching out are those tha‘ 
kill the insects by coming in contact with them, such as miscible oils, which can be 
applied at a strength of 1 part of oil in 40 parts of sj)raying material and will do 
more good than a winter spray of double the strength. In the use of miscible oils 
or kerosene emulsion, always follow the directions given for the use of these spraying 
materials, and never apply them to evergreen trees wdien they are showing signs of 
distress resulting from a lack of moisture in the soil, as they are then likely to 
injure the tree, wdiereas if the tree is in vigorous growth they will do no luirm 
whatever. 

All leaf-eating insects should be kept in check by the use of an arsenate of lead 
spray, taking care to apj)ly it as soon as the damage appears, and not to wait 
till the crop is ruined. Crops, such as all kijuls of cucurbitious plants, tomatoes, and 
potatoes are often seriously injured by these insects, and the loss occasioue^l thereby 
can be prevented by sjuaying in time. In the case of tomatoes and potatoes, a 
combined spray of Bordeaux or Burgundy mixture and arsenate of lead should be 
used, as it will serve the dual purpose of destroying leaf eatiug insects and of 
protecting the plants from the attack of Irish blight. 

Grape vines require careful attention, and, if not already sprayed with Bordeaux 
mixture, no time should be lost in applying this material, as the only reliable method 
of checking such disease as anthracnose or black spot and downy mildew' is to 
protect the wood and foliage from the attack of these dise.ases by providing a spray 
covering that will destroy aiiy^ simres that may come in contact with them. The 
planting of bananas and pineapples can be continued during this month. Sec that 
the land is properly prepared and that good healthy suckers only are used. Keei> 
the plantations well worked, and allow no weed growth. Keep a very careful 
lookout for fruit flies; destroy every mature insect you can, and gather and destroy 
every fallen fruit. If this is done systematically by all growlers early in the season 
the subsequent crop of flies will be very materially decreased. See that all fruit 
sent to market during the month is carefully handled, properly graded, and wtdl 
packed—not topped, but that the sample right through the case or lot is the same 
as that of the exposed surface. 

THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

Much of the matter confined under the heading of ^‘The Coast Districts’' 
applies equally to the.se parts of the State, as on the spring treatment that the 
orchard and vineyard receives the succeeding crop Of fruit is very largely dependent. 
All orchards and vineyards must be kept in a state of perfect tilth, and no w'ced 
growth of any kind should be allow’ed. In the Western districts, irrigation should 
be given whenever necessary, but growers should not depend on irrigation alone, but 
should combine it with the thorough cultivation of the land so as to form and keep 
a fine soil mulch that will prevent surface evaporation. 

All newly planted trees should be carefully looked after and only permitted to 
grow the branches required to form the future tree. All others should be removed 
as soon as they make their appearance. If there is any sign of woolly aphis, peach 
apHil, or scale insects, or of any fungus diseases on fhe young trees, these diseases 
^Quld be dealt wdtli at once by the use of such remedies as black leaf forty, 
Bordeaux mixture, or a weak*'oil emulsion. In older trees, similar pests should be 
Sjystematioally fought, as if kept in check at the beginning of the season the croj) 
of frikit will not suffer to any appreciable extent. Where brown rot has been present 
in pfrevions years, two or more sprayings with Bordeaux mixture can be tried, as 
wiH^tend to check other fungus growths, but at the same time the sodium or 
potltisiiim sulphide sprays are more effectual for this |iartimiar disease and should be 
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nseJ in preference when the fruit is nearly full gronn. All pear, apj)le, and quince 
trees should be sprayerl with arsenate of lead—first wlien tlie blossom is falling, 
and at intervals of about three weeks. Spraying for codlin motli is compulsory in 
the fruit district of Stanthorpe, and wherever pomaceous fruit are grown it must 
be attended to if this insect is to be kept in check. 

In the warmer pjjrts a careful check should Vie kejit for any appearance of the 
fruit fly, and, should it be found, every effort should be made to trap the mature 
insect and to gather and destroy any affected fruit. If this is done, there is a 
good chance of saving the earlier ripening summer fruits, if not the bulk of the 
crop. Tomato and potato crops will require spraying with Bordeaux mixture, as 
also will gra])e vines. Keep a very strict watch on all grape vines, and, if they 
have not already been treated, don’t delay a day in spraying if any sign of an oil 
spot, the first indication of downy mildew, appears on the top surface of the loaf. 
Spiraying with Bordeaux mixture at once, and following the first spraying up with 
subsequent sprayings, if necessary, will save the crop, but if this is not done and 
the season is favourable for the development of the particular fungus causing this 
disease, growers can rest assured that their grape crop won’t take long to harvest. 

Where new vineyards have been jilanted, spiraying is also very necessary, as if 
this is not done the young leaves and growth are apt to be so badly affected that 
the plant dies. 


‘parn) f^otes for October. 

Field. —With the advciP of warmer weather and the consequent increase in the 
soil temperature, weeds will make great headvvay if not checked; therefore our 
advice for last mouth holds good with even greater force for the coming month. 
Earth up any crops which may require it, and keep the soil loose among tlieni. Sow 
maize, cowpeas, sorghums, millet, paniciAiis, ]>umpkins, melons, cucumbers, marrows. 
Plant sweet potatoes, yams, j>eanuts, arrowroot, turmeric, chicory, and ginger. Coffee 
pilants may be planted out. There are volumindus articles in previous journals 
giving full instructions how to manage coffee plants, from preparing the ground to 
liarvesting the crop, to which our readers are referred. 



Photo,: Mist J, EaMon.l 

Plate 82.— ^Rich Pastubes Shadowed by Minto Craig on Coochin Coochin, 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

Times Computed bt D. EGLINTON, r.R.A.8., and A. O. EGLINTON. 


TIMES OF SUNRISE, SUNSET, AND 
MOONBISE. 


AT WARWICK. 

MOONRISE. 



September, 

1938. 

October, 

1928. 

Sepr.. 

1928, 

Oct., 

1928. 

Date. 

RisM. 

Sets. 

Riiet. 

Sets. 

Rises. 

Rises. 

1 

6.7 

5,36 

5.34 

5.50 

* p.m. 
6.45 

p.m. 

7.42 

2 

6.6 

5.37 

5.33 

6.51 

7.46 

7.42 

3 

6.5 

6.37 

5.32 

6.52 

8.49 

8.49 

4 

0.4 

5 38 

5.31 

6.52 

9 54 

9.58 

6 

6.2 

5.38 

5.29 

6.63 

10.59 

11.5 

6 

6.1 

5 39 

5.28 

6 53 

a.m. 

a.m. 

12.10 

7 

GO 

5.40 

5.27 

5.54 

12.8 

l.U 

8 

5.59 

5.40 

5 25 

.5.54 

1.24 

2.0 

9 

5.58 

5.41 

6 24 

5.55 

2 26 

2 50 

10 

5.57 

5.41 

5.23 

6 55 

3.24 

.3.30 

11 

5.50 

5.42 

5 22 

5,55 

4 6 

4 4 

12 

5 54 

5.43 

5 22 

5 50 

4 47 

4.30 

13 

6.53 

.5.43 

5.21 

5 50 

5 29 

6.0 

14 

5,52 

5.44 

5 20 

6.57 ' 0.3 

5.36 

16 

6 61 

5.44 

.5.19 

5.57 

I 0.35 

0.7 

16 

6.50 

5.45 

5.18 

6.68 

! 7.6 

0.37 

17 

6.48 

6.45 

5 17 

5.59 

7.35 

7.11 

18 

6.47 

5.46 

5.10 

,5.59 

! 8.5 

7.60 

19 

5.46 

5.46 

5 14 

0.0 

8.39 

8 35 

20 

5.45 

6.46 

.M3 

0 1 

9.14 

9.23 

21 

6.44 

6.47 

5.12 

0.1 

9.54 

10.14 

22 

5.43 

6.47 

6.11 

6.2 

10.40 

11.5 

23 

5.42 

6.47 

; 6.10 

6.2 

11.30 

p.m, 

12.5 

24 

5.41 

6.47 

1 6.9 

6.3 

12.23 

1.6 

25 

6.40 

5.48 

5.8 

0.4 

p.m. 

1.20 

2,8 

26 

5.38 

6.48 

I 6.7 

0.4 

2.23 

8.11 

27 

5.37 

5.48 

1 6.7 

0.6 

3.25 

4.13 

28 

5.36 

6.49 

5.6 

0.6 

4.28 

6.19 

29 

6.36 

6.49 

5.6 

6.6 

6.30 

6.28 

SO 

5.84 

5.60 

5.4 

6.7 

0.35 

7 39 

31 

... 


6-4 

6.8 

... 

8.51 


Phases of the Moon, Oooultatione, Ac. 


The times stated are for Queensland, Xew South 
Wales. Victoria, and Tasmania. 

7 Sept. )) Last Quarter 8 35 o.ra. 

14 ,, 0 New lifoon 11 21 p.m. 

2i „ ( First (Quarter 12 68 p.m. 

30 „ O Moon 10 42 pm. 

Perigee, 5th September, at 3.18 a.m. 

Apogee, 12th September, at midday. 

Th<‘ oeeultatioii of Tan Tauri, magnitude 4*3, will 
oecur at Brl8l)ane, Toowoomba, and Warwick about 
3-30 a.m on the 7th, but about half-an-hotir earlier 
in North Queensland. The reappearance of the star 
near the southern edge of the Moon will occur in 
Southern Queensland within about ten minutes of 
its disappearance, hut in the north the time will be 
extended by as iniirli as an hour. 

The planets Mercury and Venus will he In apparent 
juxtaposition on the 10th. also on the 0th apd the 
11th, but to a somewhat less extent. They will be 
seen In the western sky about half*an*hour t)r more 
after sunset ; hut both ])lanet8, being on the far 
side of their orbits, will not be seen to the i)est 
advantage, neither planet i)eing near Its maximum 
brigiitness. 

Phi Orphinei will be oceulted at Rockliampton 
and throughout Nortliern Queensland on the 2l8t— 
at Rockhampton at about 7‘45 p.in., and the star 
will reappear between four and five minutes later. 
At (bairns the occultation will take place about 
I eightt'en minutes earlier, and reai>pear propor- 
! tionatcly later. 

j Psi Sagitarii, magnitude 4‘8, will he occulted on 
the 23r<l, about TO'25 p.m., at v)Uice8 in Soutliern 
Queensland, and about a Quarter of an hour later 
I at Rockhampton, whilt* at Cairns tlu; oeeultatkm 
will be very slight, if visihk' at all, a few' minutes 
before 11 o’clock. 

The Sun will sei at th<‘ nearest point to due west 
on the 23rd, and rise at the nearest point to due 
cast on the 24th. If these points are carefully noted 
they will be of value. 

Mercury will be at its greatest elongation, 
23 degrees f'ast of the Sun on the 29th, when it 
will not set until one hour fifty-eight minutes after 
the Sun. 


6 

Oct. > Last Quarter 

3 6 p.m. 

14 

„ 9 New Mood 

1 56 a.m. 

22 

„ C First Quarter 

7 6 a.m. 

29 

„ O Full Moon 

8 4 a.m. 


Perigee, 2nd October, at 8 

0 a.m. 


Apogee, 18th October, at 0 

0 a.m. 


Perigee, 30th October, at 11 

54 a.m. 


The occultation of the giant planet Jupiter by the 
Moon will take place about 3.20 a.m. on October 
2nd at Warwick and Toowoomba, near the western 
horizon, and ttill be l>est seen with binoculars or 
telescope on account of the brightness of the full 
Moon. It wiU also be occulted soon after 8 a.m. on 
the 29th when both are below the western horizon. 

A small star in Taunis will ho occulted by the 
Moon on the night of the Srd, about 43 minutes 
after midnight at Maryborough, but at Gymple the 
star will probably be only just grazing the southern 
edge of the Moon. 


For places west of Warwick and nearly in the same latitude, 28 degrees 12 minutes 8., 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to 1^ 
times iii^en above for Warwick; at Ooondiwindl, add 8 minutes; at St. George, 14 minutes; 
at Cunnamiilla. 26 minutes; at Thargomindah, 33 minutes; and at Oontoo, 43 minutes. 

moonlight nights for each mpnth can best be ascertained by noticing the dates when 
the moon will be in the first quarter and when full. In the, latter case the moon will rise 
somewhat about the time the sun iets, and the moonlight then extends all through the night; 
wbOA At the^ first quarter the tisoon rises somewhere about six hours before the sun sets, ana 
4t ia moonlight only till about midnight. After full moon it will ,be later each evening before 
it rises, And when in the last quarter it will not generally rise till after midnight. 

It must he remembered that the times referred to are only roughly approximate^ as the 
relative positions of the sun and moon vary considerably. 

fAll the particulars on this page were computed for this Journal, and should not he 
“ without aehBOwledgment.] 
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VoL. XXX. I OCTOBER, 1928. 


G’^cnf and Comment. 

Agricultural Progress in Queensland, 

T he Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture and Stock, which’ was 
presented to Parliament by the Minister, Mr. W. Porgan Smith, in the course 
of the month, contains much valuable and interesting information on the develop¬ 
ment, extension, and general progress of primary industries in Queensland. Reviewing 
the position of agriculture in the Htate, the Under Secretary, Mr. E. Graham, said: 
On all sides there are indications of healthy expansion, and a general improvement 
in the agricultural situation within the Btate marked the period under review'. This 
was duo to bountiful and well-distributed rains over most of the farming areas. 

Certain districts, however, suffered reverses as a result of an excessively wet 
season. Serious floods, attended with regrettable loss of life, occurred in the Central 
Division. Besides the loss of valuable lives, which he recorded with deep regret, 
much material damage and destruction of live stock occiiiTed in some of the flooded 
country. The season otherwise was gener^illy favourable. 

Conditions in Divisional Areas. 

N the Southern Division autumn rains encouraged an extension of cropping in the 
wheat areas, particularly on the Darling Downs. Early winter ])recipit|tions 
were lighter throughout the Downs and the Maranoa, with the result that the first 
promise of a good wheat germination was not entirely fulfllled. The country immedi¬ 
ately west of the main Dividing Range was more favoured, J^eneficial spring rains 
ensuring satisfactory yields. 
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The months of October, November, and December wore remarkable for a 
succession of very wet weeks which delayed harvesting and December had nearly 
ended before the last of the croj) was in the bag. Though the continued rains had 
given rise to some apprehension, ultimate yields proved that the damage to the 
wheat crop was quite negligible. As a matter of fact, early estimates were, in many 
instances, well below actual production. 

Wiieat pool deliveries amounted to 3,575,000 bushels, and when due allowance 
is made for reservations for seed and feed the 1927 harvest was little less than 
four million bushels. 

Other crops in the Southern Division responded well to the favourable season, 
though they suffered later from excessive wet weather. The early maize harvest 
was the heaviest for some years. Late planted crops were affected by serious 
floods in some of the maize-growing regions. Estimates, in consequence, wrere not 
always realised. A visitation of mice caused a further reduction in the aggregate 
maize return which was approximately four million bushels. 

Agricultural operations in the Central Division were interrupted or retarded 
by heavy and continuous summer rains which exceeded the averiige falls in most 
of the farming districts. Otherwise the season in Central Queensland was generally 
favourable and satisfactory yields of cotton and other crops were obtained. There 
again earlier forecasts were not fulfilled on account of excessive soil saturation and 
insufficient sunshine during the growing period. 

In the Northern Division similar conditions prevailed in the agricultural areas. 

The general revival from seasonal reverses in some of the farming districts 
again demonstrated the remarkable recuperative powers of the' State. 

Among the first grain harvested for the year on the Darling Downs W7is a field 
of *‘Novo’^ wheat wdiich was propagated and distributed tlu* previous year under 
the departmental wheat propagation plot scheme. The yield, 40 bushels, was an 
early indication that the season was to be one of production beyond the ordinary. 
Many crops returned from 40 to 50 bushels an acre, the highest recorded yield 
being 66*1 bush-els. In obtaining these results m* fertilisers whatever were used. 

The quality of Queensland wheat was proved in competition with grain from 
every State at the last Royal Show in Sydn(;y where Downs growers gained a 
substantial share of the honours. 

From results obtained it is evident that the wheat-breeding work at the Roma 
State Farm is having an imj)orUuit influence on the establishment and extension 
of the wheat industry in this State. Tt is also apparent that as a fodder and grain 
crop wheat is receiving much more attention from Queensland producers. 

The departmental wheat propagation scheme, in which the Wheat Board is also 
interested, is proving its value generally as a means of bringing improved varieties 
into cultivation and also maintaining the types commonly cultivated in this State. 
An encouraging aspect of this work was the success acliieved by growers who secured 
seed of varieties bred on the Roma State Farm and which was distributed by the 
Department. Details of this important work are set’ out in another section of this 
report. 

It is noteworthy that the f'omparatively heavy yields on the Downs, which were 
produced without the use of manufacttired manures, were largely the result of the 
more general application of better methods of cultivation. 

Good progress is being made in the development of the new strain of * ^ Durum 
maize on the Atherton Tableland, to which I referred at length in my last report. 
By careful selection work, in which the botanical and other characteristics required 
in seed plants are studied very closely, a special type of grain is gradually being 
evolved. It is now possible to extend this propagation work on a thousand-acre 
imit basis. The aim in view is to provide sufficient seed of this new maize to meet 
all Northern Tableland requirements. 

Progressive experimental and other investigational work on tobacco cultivation 
in the North is proceeding satisfactorily. 

Peanut production is approaching the limit of consumption and efforts are now 
being directed towards encouraging the more gcEeral use of the ^ * nut ^ ^ as a dietary 
article ^ and also a wider exploitation of its oil properties. 

The provision of storage facilities and the installation of modem machinery 
at an approximate cost of £50,000 is engaging the attention of the Peanut Pool 
Board ai' This is an indication of the progressive spirit animating those 

ajBsocllitied with this new industry. 

As the result of experimental work in the Northern Division is has been ascer¬ 
tained Jh September may be kept in cold storage fOr five 
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months at a temperature ranging from 34 to 40 deg. F. and planted after the wet 
season in the following April. This suggests the possibility of producing a winter 
potato crop in North ^iieenBland. It has been ascertained, too, tiiat potatoes grown 
on the temperate tablelands are suitable as seed for our tropical coastal regions, 
also that a reciprocal arrangement in respect to a continuity of .seed supplies in 
the North is quite practicable. 

.Good results are accruing from the operation of the scheme for tlie improvement 
of farm horses. Since its ince])tion in 1923-24 over fift(*en hundred services have 
been recorded. The State stallions have left their mark in every district in which 
they have been utilised and many of their stock have already won distinction in 
the show ring. Draught horses of good type still command good ])rices throughout 
the Commonwealth, and the d(‘sira,bility of improving the breed within the State 
by continuing this useful service to the farmer is evident. 


The Journal and Departmental Publicity , 

A fter covering tlie whole range of agricultural activity, the Eeport goes on to 
say that additional jnformation on the science, economics, and practice of 
agriculture is being (‘ollecded contirniously by the Department through res(;‘arch, 
field oltservations and exjau’iments, and laboratory work, and this knowledge would 
be of little value to farmers and others concerned if it were not made available to 
them in a readable and digesliblo form. In this connection the ^ * Queensland 
Agricultural .lournal’’ and Departmental jniblications perform a useful service. 

Ofii(a*rs engaged in directive, educative, and specialised work have made full 
use of the media at their disposal, and it is due to the regularity and practical 
value of their eontriluitions that the Journal ha.s become an aeJcnowledged authority 
on the industry it efiiciently serves; and that this and other Def)artmontaI publications 
have an evcr-widoniiig circulation. Ah a publication dealing with the principles 
and practice of agri(*ulturo in this Stale the Journal has jiroved of definite value 
to those engaged in primary ])rod>i('tion, and there is evidence that it is appreciated 
accordingly. 

Many new or revised bulletins and pamphlets on subjects of esx^ecial cultural or 
scientific importance were piiblished by the Dei>artment in the course of the year. 

Departmental ollicers have also contribuUMl to com])rehcnsive radio f)rogramino 
in co-operation with tlie Queensland Goverumeiit Kadio 8( rvice. Lectures so delivcre^d 
consisted of brief digests of seasonal information, facts, and gen oral educational 
matter prepared in narrative form and (vovering a wide range of tojiics. 

The making and releasing of a series of cinematograi>hic films, showing the 
development, })rogress, and present standards of our ehief primary industries, was 
also an im})ortant feature of the Department’s jmblicity weak. Tii addition numerous 
photographic fuints, depicting the various phases of coiinny life and its wealth and 
progress in Queensland, were also distributed through approved cfianuels. 

Information of a strictl^^ news nature relating to the ?»grioultural situation, 
Departmental activitie.s, and seasonal notes on farming practice, plant and animal 
pests and disea.ses, is j)rej)ared and issne<l regularly to the metroxioiitaii and country 
Press. 

There is ample evidence that agricultural news is regarded as of general and 
increasing importance, and more space is being apportioned by the daily I’ress to 
notes and informative articles on the industry. This is a very healthy sign. 


A Better-Balanced Industry, 

T he present situation of agriculture in Queensland reveals a general tendency 
towards a better balanced industry. Much more study is being given to the 
economics of agriculture. Farmers are realising that' a season of heavy production 
does not necessarily mean the attainment of a full measure of jirosperity, for jiriee 
problems are immediately created by over-supplied markets. In much recent dis* 
cussioii the fact has been stressed that the surplus j)roblcm is at the root of the 
farmers’ difficulties. There are two obvious lines of approach to this problem— 
namely, through balancing output with market requirements, and systematised 
marketing. Much thought is being given to the subject, but it is obvious that no 
general formula will cover all commodities and conditions in all jiarts of the State. 
Every district and every commodity has its special marketing difficulties awaiting 
complete solution. Through concentrated and co-ordinated (?#‘ort', aided by appro¬ 
priate legislation favouring the industry in Queensland, much is being attempted 
towards evolving a satisfactory system of orderly marketing which will benefit both 
the producer and the consumer. 
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Bureau of Cxpcriroervt S^aHons. 


CANE PE8T8 AND D18EA8E8. 

Mr. A. N. Burns, Assistant Entomologist at MacTcay, has submitted the following 
report for the mmith ended 12th September, 3928, to the Director of the Bureau of 
Sugar Experiment Stations, Mr. H. T. Easterby :— 

Increase of Army Worm (Several Species) Damage. 

Damage from these pests commenced to show up a few weeks ago in young 
ratoon cane, but was caused by one species only, Cirphis loreyi Dup., the lesser army 
worm. Within the last two weeks, however, a good deal of injury has shown up 
in places, so far ratoon cane only being affected. Numerous larvee of the true 
army worm, Cirph/is unipuncta Haw., also C. loreyi, another species, probably 
Prodenia ex\cmpta, and two other species that have not previously come under the 
writer’s notice as feeding on sugar-cane, have been collected in the vicinity of the 
Laboratory. Large numbers are being bred to obtain their natural parasites; 
liowever to date no parasites have emerged. 

Infestation in each instance appears to be fairly local, and the areas attacked 
are extensive. The injury to the cane leaves can be readily seen from a considerable 
distance. As many as eight larvfe have been collected when sheltering in the 
central leaves of one cane shoot; this number might not have actually been the 
total number attacking that particular cane plant, as many caterpillars hide under 
clods of earth, in crevices, and under debris, &c. 

The larva of the true army worm, C. unipuncta Haw., differs fairly considerably 
from the caterpillar of the lesser army worm, C. loreyi Dup. A brief description 
is as follows:—Length, approximately 3^ inches. Dorsal and subdorsal area dark 
smoky brown or black suffused greenish. Dorsal line lighter in colour, and edged 
on either side with a thin black line; midway between this and the subdorsal stripe 
on either side is another longitudinal black stripe, and in the subdorsal area on each 
side a broad blackish longitudinal stripe. Immediately below this is a broad 
pinkish grey or pale brownish broad lateral stripe, above which is situated the 
spiracle's, one to each segment, very minute, black. Ventral area dull greyish or 
yellowish green. Legs yellowish brown, pro-legs and claspers yellowish green, 
black at and near their terminations. Head, shiny brown with two black bands 
extending from the vertex to the mandible’s. Between these, and on their outer sides 
are a few scattered black dots, giving the head a slightly mottled appearance. 

These caterpillars are very voracious feeders, and in consequence they grow very 
fast, attaining at the present time their total larval development in less than 
three weeks. Individual larvae vary very considerably in the' intensity of their 
coloration, the range of colour being from dark greenish black to pale yellowish or 
greyish green, more or less suffused with black. Pupation takes place’ in the soil, 
the larva constructing a loose cocoon made of soil particles, &c., held together with 
a few silken threads. The pupa or chrysalis measures about § of an inch in 
length, and is dark ochreous brown in colour. The time occupied in this stage is 
brief, ranging from twelve to twenty-one days, according to the season of the 
year; development is more rapid‘during the warmer months. 

The adult moth measures from 1^ to If inch across the expanded wings, and 
is coloured as follows: — 

Porewings (above); Yellowish or reddish brown, obscurely marked with minute 
blackish dots and patches. Near the centre of the wing at the outer end of cell 
is a small whitish spot circled blackish. 

Hindwings (above): Pale yellowish brown suffused blackish near the’ outer 
edges, the suffusion being darkest nearest the edges. Veins brown-black, clearly 
defined. V^^ings with a pearly opalescence, when viewed from certain angles. 

Forewings (beneath): As above but paler, yellowish grey towards apex and 
outer ed^es, an obscure smoky patch bordering edges and end of cell. 

Hindwings (beneath) : Pale yellowish brown suffused silvery grey, dusted with 
scattered and very minute darkgsr dots. A few small black spots along cilia at 
edges except near lower angle. 

Ckmtrol measures recommended in last month’s report for larvae of C. loreyi 
Will also Betve to efficiently control this, and any other leaf-eating species of army 
;Wrm attacking sugar-cane. 
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Apparent Scarcity of Digger Wasp Parasites of Cane Grubs. 

For some months past specimens of these useful parasites have been sought 
after to breed under artificial conditions at the Laboratory, also to obtain data 
regarding their life-cycles and habits in the Mackay district. No specimens at all 
were observed during the late summer months, and it is only lately that any 
s{)ecimens have come under ol)servation. 

Farther north^ in the Cairns district, numbers of these wasps could be taken 
at any time feeding from the nectar of flowering weeds growing along the 
licadlands of canefields; but the few examples taken l)v the writer in this district 
have either been captured on the wing whilst flying over fallow land, or from the 
foliage of a scrub-tree growing near the Laboratory. 

Two abundant species of these digger wasps occur in northern canefields; 
iUvrnpmmcris 8auss. and Campsomeris radula Fabr., and all the 

specimens but one taken in this district were of the latter s])ecies. Another factor 
which tends to prove their scarcity is that wiiilst following plougliing operations 
in gruVi-infested canefields in different ]){irts of the district, on two occasions only 
have their c.ocoons lieen collected, ajid then one only in each instance. 

The female digg(‘r wasj) after entering the soil and ‘ locating a third-stage 
grub of the greyback {Lcpidodcrma albohirtum VVat''rh.) or frenchi (Lepidiota 
frowlii Blkb.) cane beetle, seizes its victim and inserts its sting into the ventral 
portion of the grub’s thorax, thus paralysing it. but not killing it. The wasj) then 
lays its egg on the ventral surface of the grub’s abdomen, usually on the sixth 
segment. In about three days’ time the wasp egg hatches, and th(‘ young wasp 
larva or maggot inserts its head into its host’s body and so sucks out the interior 
substances, leaving, when it is fully fed, in about a week or so, only the shrivelled 
skin of the cane grub. The was]> larva now vS|)ins a brown parchment-like cocoon, 
in which it transforms into the chrysalis stage, emerging a few weeks later as a 
perfect wasp. 

These digg(‘r w’asp parasites are themselves controlled naturally by hyper- 
l»arasites; i.e., insect<a which are parasitic on them. These hyper])[irasites attack 
the wasp in its larval or maggot stage, and the two most common of these are the 
larvin of Bombylid or Bee Fly, and the grub of a beetle belonging to the family 
Rhipi])horida^ (feather-horned beetles). 

Tn this district digger wasps appear to be controlled naturally to a very 
considerable extent, from the evidence that so few have been observed, and that 
a large Bombylid Fly (Hypcralonui fancstad) is very plentiful at times in canefields. 
Tjarge numbers of these flies were seen, and many captured in the' Station grounds 
during the later summer and early winter months. 

Predaceous Enemies of Cane Grubs. 

During the past few weeks examples of larvie of Asilid or “robber flies 
have been brought to the Experiment Station, and have also been observed during 
cultural operations in canefields. 

Growers may often observe whilst ploughing, a long white, fairly hard, 
legless grub or maggot, with a minute black, pointed head. These are beneflcial 
insects, and are the larval or maggot stage of an Asilid fly. The adult flies are 
usually some shade of brown or brownish black, with fairly long legs, and rather 
elongate bodies. They are usually about an inch in length, though some species 
are considerably larger. They make a consiiicuous buzzing whilst in flight, but 
settle frequently, usually on sticks, fence posts, &c., and they somewhat resemble 
some species of wasps. The female fly lays her eggs in a mass of foliage, sometimes 
on a blade of grass or a cane leaf. The young maggots on emergence make their 
way through the soil till they locate cane grubs, which they pierce by mejins of 
their sharp heads, and suck out the juices from the grub’s body. These fly larva) 
account for many cane' grubs during the period of their larval development, and 
probably other species of beetle grubs also fall victims to them. 

Two species of Asilid flies occur freely in this district, one, a little over an 
inch in length and expanse of wing, much resembles a well-known species (Promachu^ 
doddi, Bezzi) from the Cairns district. The other species is considerably larger, 
but is not quite as plentiful as the smaller one. 

Attempts are being made at the Laboratory to breed through some of those 
fly larva) in order to be able to determine correctly the identity of the species and 
their different larvas. » 
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ENTOMOLOGY FOR THE YOUNG FARMER. 

By EDMUND JABVJ8, Entomologist. 


Mr. Jarvis, Entomologist at Mcringa, near Cairns, has mbmitted to 
the Director of the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations, Mr. H. T. 
Easterhy, the following report for the period August to September^ 1928. 
He discusses a/mong other topics some advantages likely to be derived by 
the sons of canegrowers from am elanenUiry study of sugar-cane entomology. 


Entomology has Attractions for the Rising Generation. 

In an article appearing in the Press recently it was stated that in a district 
like that of Cairns, where the growth of sugar-cane is of paramount importance, 
it is vital that we understand the creatures that attack the cane. ’ * The present 
writer is much in sympathy withany form of .activity calculated to eucourage among 
young people of the' Cairns district a liking for nature study, and particularly for 
those branches of science directly associated with the sugar industry, which would 
naturally possess an interest to all concerned in its future welfare. 

About twenty-five years ago Mr. Frank Tale (late Director of Education) 
introduced nature study into the curriculum of the Victorian State Schools. Eaxdi 
head teacher was asked to form a small museum of natural objects, built up from 
the material brought in by the children from day to day; the specimens collected 
(whether animal, vegetable, or mineral) being afterwards named and exhibited in 
one of the classrooms in suitable glass-topped cases. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that good work is at present being 
carried out at the Gordonvale State School, where the children are encouraged to 
help to beautify portions of the school ground by growing ornamental trees, flowers, 
and shrubs. Such disinterested wholehearted work, while calling for the exercise 
of patience, care, and forethought, can hardly fail to develop in the children 
characters of unselfishness, together with a love of form, colour, and other natural 
beauties. ^‘Learning by doingis one of the watchwords among boy scouts, and 
might well apply also to school children. 

Attempts have recently been made in Anmrica to interest their boy scouts in 
entomology. A prominent naturalist in the Oakland district (Brighton C. Cain, 
M.A.) tells us that since scouting and outing go hand in htuid, a subject like' 
entomology is admirably suited to the scout method of training. ’ ^ “A very 
important factor, he remarks, ^Mn building character is the bringing of tlie 
individual into better understanding and appreciation of the unfathomable beauties 
of Nature', and of Nature’s God. Where in all the world about us is there a more 
wonderful field than Entomology for just this sort of thing? With the seemingly 
limitless variety of forms, the vast arrangement of colours, the great diversity 
of habits, and the marvellous inter-relationships by the insect world, 

what a golden opportunity is ours for instilling real reverence in the boys of to-day 
who will soon be ^tho men of to-morrow.’ ” 

Before' a boy can obtain an Insect Life” Merit Badge he must show a 
box of fifty different insexjts, collected, mounted, and labelled by himself; and 
must have reared at least one species of insect through all of its life-cycle stages 
of growth; and, moreover, be able to go into the field or forest and point out a 
large number of species in their natural haunt. Similarly, research work of this 
nature could be made attractive to the sons of our canegrowers, by organising 
regular rambles or excursions through cane areas and adjoining forests in search 
of destructive and beneficial insects, &c. 

I heed hardly state that the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations is keenly 
interested in any form of activity having for its object the spread of scientific 
information respecting cane insects and their associate's. Every encouragement 
will be afforded to children or others desiring to make such collections of insects. 
The narines of any specimens can be supplied from the official collection at Meringa 
Bxperimeait Station, where, at the same time, full information may be obtained, 
if required, as to approved ways of capturing insects, killing, handling, setting, 
mountblg, preserving, and protecting them from dust, ants, cockroaches, &c.; and 
to the apparatus needed by a young collector. 
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'^Army Worm” Control. 

During the months of August to October cane is likely to be damaged by 
caterpillars of the noctuid moths iMphygrrui exempta Walk., Cirphis unvpuncta 
Haw., and C. loreyi Dup. The present season has been very favourable to the 
increase of these so-called grass caterpillars” and ”army worms,” outbreaks of 
which have’ been reported from canefields in the Babinda, South Johnstone, and 
(yairns districts. 

Much has been written concerning ” Caterpillar Plague” and ” Cutworms, ” 
under which general headings the larvm of several of our noctuid moths are classed. 
Three of these happen to be cane pests, while several other species wage a continual 
warfare against market gardeners and fruitgrowers. 

Having already briefly described and figured the species affecting cane (Bullotiu 
No. 3 of Sugar Bureau, Div. of Ent., second edition, revised, pp. 35-42), T 
shall only touch at present on those control measures which have proved to be the 
cheai)est and most effective against such caterpillars. 

Recommendations. 

In the event of big stools of cane being atUmked, tlie trouble does not, as a rule, 
call for treatment unless the caterpillars chance, to be only half-grown (about J of 
an inch long), and present in alarining numbers. Should an infestation of this 
kind, however, be noticed amongst young plant or ratoon shoots about 12 inche's 
in height, no time must be lost before fighting tlie j^est. 

Methods of Prevention. 

Never allow big weeds or rankly growing grasses to stand between cane rows, 
fis these noctuid moths usually deposit their eggs in such situations. Keep all 
headlands clean; and in the event of grass land occurring outside boundary fences 
watch such growth for the appearnnee of cutc'rpillars, which if ])resent (but too 
small to attract attention) may, later on, invade' the adjoining cane land. Waste 
grass country of this sort should be’ burnt over during Spring and Autumn months, 
as such practice coupled with clean cultivation ot^ the cane will go a long way 
towards i)reventing a recurrence of ”army” or ”grass” caterpillars. 

Arsenical Sprays. 

Unfortunately, many of the outbreaks of ”army worm” are not reported 
until most of the damage* has been effected, and it is too late to save much of 
the crop. Tn such cases the l)e8t plan of procedun* is to endeavour to prevent 
further spread of the caterpillars into undamaged portions of the field. To this 
end a strip of undamaged cane a few yards wide, and situated just in front of 
the advancirig cat(‘ri)illars should be sprayed with an arsenical solution to form a 
poisoned barrier. 

In field j)ractice we have found lead arsenate to be the cheapest and best 
spray to use, applied in the proportion of 2 lb. lead arsenate to 50 gallons of water. 
In America this arsenical—when used against ”army worms”—was proved to be 
much superior to Paris green, and in every way more effective, the strength 
employed being 2 to 3 lb. lead arsenate in 50 gallons of water. The above 
proportion, however, applies practically to all caterpillars and cutworms devouring 
such crops as potatoes, tomatoes, &c. Home-made arsenate of lead cfin be made as 
follows:—Acetate of lead 22 oz., arsenate of soda 8 oz., water 50 gallons; dissolve 
the sugar of lead in 2 gallons of water in a wooden vessel; in another pail dissolve 
the arsenate of soda in about 1 gallon of water. Pour these two solutions together, 
and add sufficietit water to make 50 gallons of spray material. 

Care must be taken when using lead arsenate solution to keep it well stirred, in 
order to prevent the arsenic from settling, and so insure a uniform distribution 
of the poison. 


A MINOR SUGARCANE PEST (Plutorectis melanodet M. an^ L.) 

Mr. B. W, Mufigonvery, Assistant Entomologist at Bundaherg^ has submitted 
the following report for the period August to Septerviber^ 1928, to the Director of 
the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations^ Mr. H. T. Easterly: — 

During this period of the year it is not an uncommon sight to see hanging 
from the cane foliage, a tough felt-like case, and on the outer surface of this 
case are interwoven small pieces of dead sticks or cane trj^h. In addition, the 
foliage nearby may have conspicuous irregular gaps in it, similar to that caused 
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by grasshopper injury. This, really, is the result of the cane leaves having been 
eaten by a caterpillar which lives inside the case, and if tbe observer is possessed 
of sufficient patience, he will be rewarded by seeing the caterpillar project its head 
out from the top of the ease for a distance of half an inch or more and commence 
gnawing away the leaf tissues or else moving from one spot to another. If the 
caterpillar be disturbed when thus occupied, it will suddenly withdraw its head 
and remain with the mouth of the case securely fastened until the would-be 
intruder has abandoned its attack. While the caterpillar is engaged in feeding 
or in crawling from leaf to leaf it always carries its case with it, and when it 
is on the point of moulting or pupating the top of the case is closed up, and it 
suspends itself by means of silken threads from some part of the cane plant, or 
from any other object near Jit hand. From this peculiar habit which the larva 
has of living within the case, this type of larva has earned for itself the name of 
bag-worm.” Less commonly it is sometimes referred to as a ”basket-worm.” 
Himilar insects are frequently seen on rose bushes, fruit trees, and many of our 
native forest trees, and they all have much the same habits. 

The species found damaging cane has been reared through to the adult stage, 
and has been identified by Dr. Jefferis Turner as Plutorectis me.lanodes M. and L., 
belonging to the family Fsifchidcp. This family of moths is of more than passing 
interest on account of the great difference of form exhibited between the male and 
female sexes. The male moth P. melanodes is a rather densely haired, buff-coloured 
insect, with feathery antennas and wings of a. dark smoky colour becoming lighter 
towards the tips. As soon fis it has assumed the adult form, it escapes from the 
case which has protected it during its larval stage and fiies away. The female, 
on the other hand, is incapable of flight and never leaves the case. In form it 
reverts more to the original larva and becomes quite maggot-like; in ftict, it is 
totally unlike a moth in general apia'arance, and its whole body appears to bo 
nothing less than a huge sac of eggs, and its one function is to per|:)etuate the 
species. 

This insect must be classed as only a minor sugar-cane pest, and, therefore, is 
not looked on with any great disfavour by the avenige grower. In the first place 
these caterpillars are very slow feeders, eating a little at a time and sometimes 
refusing to eat for several days during the i^eriod j)rior to moulting, so that the 
ordinary growth of cane leaves more than counterbalances the small injury they 
inflict. They also require a much longer time to complete their life-cycle than the 
common Noctuid caterpillars which attack cane, and since they remain on the 
tall cane and assume the imaginal stage during the' spring and summer months, 
most of them are destroyed when burning the trfish previous to harvesting the 
crop, or by firing the trash after harvesting has been completed. Furthermore?, 
although they live inside a ease and are, for this reason, not so likely to be 
attacked by birds, &c., other insects such as Tachinid flics parasitise them, and 
probably other factors also operate unfavourably against them and serve to help 
keep them in check, and they have never become' of sufficient consequence to warrant 
control measures being instituted against them. 


ENTOMOLOGIST’S ADVICE TO CANEGROWERS. 

By EDMUND JARVIS. 

Commencement of Monthly Hints. 

The publication of this series of Entomological Notes was first started nearly 
five years ago (November, 1923) for the purpose of reminding our growers of their 
responsibilities with regard to the control of the various cane insects likely to be in 
evidence each month. 

Concerted action undertaken at the right time might go far towards minimising 
the injuries caused by some of the more serious cane pests, and whilst not unduly 
trespaabing on the daily work of the farm, would also benefit farmers financially. 

The forms of control advocated in these Monthly Hints apply to those species of 
decided economic importance, occurring more or less cphimonly throughout the cane- 
fields of North Queensland. 

Price ParadlchiorobenEene. 

the time this grub fumigant can be procured for £2 16s. per cwt. 

(filler ^ept. parity); the minimum quantity supplied at this price being In E-ton 
Queensland-ports. 
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Growers wishing to obtain supplies for the coining season should lose no time 
in communicating with the secretary of the Cairns Cane Growers^ Association, 
Theatre Buildings, Cairns. 

An Easy Way to Apply Paradichlorobenzene. 

Cane grubs have been successfully fumigated with this (dieniical by means of a 
simple form of fertilising machine, in which it can be applied either alone' or mixed 
with manure. 

Very good results were obtained in this way last February on a couxjIc of 2-acre 
})lots of B 147, one of which was treated with crude paradichlorobenzene alone at 
the rate of 150 lb. per acre, and the other with about 75 lb. of this fumigant 
thoroughly mixed with an equal weiglit of manure. 

The cane fit the time of treatment was about 5 feet high, and the paradichlor. 
before being used was passed through a coarse sieve with i-inch meshes. 

Any cane farmers interested in this matter should write to the Entomologist at 
Meringa (Private Bag, Cairns); or call at the 8ugar Experiment Station, which is 
one of the rail motor «toj)s on the Cairns to Aloomba branch. 

Invasion of Canefields by ‘‘Army Worms/’ 

During the present season several, outbreaks of this so-called ‘^caterpillar 
plague ’ ^ have been reported from widely separated localities. Tlu; species of moth 
r('Sj)onsible for such trouble—viz., Cirphis unijmnrta JTaw.—has often been described 
in previous Monthly Hints and Heports (see Bulletin No. .‘1, second edition, revised, 
pp. d5 to 39, Div. of Ent. of Bureau of Hug. Expt. Btats., 1927). An outbreak of 
this ])est is seldom likely to prove serious unless the caterpillars should chancx) to be 
very lumierous and about half an inch long, and are found attacking young shoots 
of ratoon find jdant cane. In such cases the best j)oison spray to use is lead arsenate— 
2 lb. in about 50 gallons of water. 

For fuller information the reader should refer to the writer ^s rei)ort for the 
period of August to September, .1928, which will be found in the October numbers 
of the “Queensland Agricultural Journal“ and the.“Australian Sugar Journal.“ 


FIELD REPORTS. 

2he Southern Field Officer, Mr. J. C. Murray, reports for the period from 14fh 
August to \4tth September :— 

BUNDABERG. 

Weather and Crops. 

Conditions generally are good, the crushing going along smoothly with a 
satisfactory outi)ut of sugar. Rain is looked for at present, the spring planting 
requiring about an inch to give it a good start. The weed growth should not be 
hard to deal with this spring. Noxious grasses and weed x>ests are all very dry, 
and chijiping, combined with the scorching that trash tires will give, should make 
the farmers^ tasks easier than last year, with its long crushing season and heavy 
rains. 

It is estimated that 30 per cent, of the Bundaberg cane is arrowing. In some 
fields advance maturity is in evidence, with the arrows falling away and the top 
eyes shooting. This inability to maintain its erect arrowed condition for any 
length of time may be assisted by the gumming disease that is present. The c.c.s. 
of the' cane in the district is high at present, but with the deterioration that follows 
early arrowing there is a probability of the high sugar content not being maintained 
throughout the season. 

The big question of fertilisation calls for more attention in the Bundaberg 
district. With this matter is connected much of scientific investigation, but all 
that can be' done in this way will fall to the ground without the co-operation 
of those most concerned—the growers. The virgin soil has been used up and we 
must supply humus, i>otash, nitrogen, and phosphoric acid in carefully considered 
quantities, and the way to obtain an intelligent idea of these quantitieiB is for the 
grower of cane to experiment himself and not rely absolutely on the efficacy of the 
best advertised trade mixture. ^ 
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Begarding: the sub-areas in the Bundaberg district, conditions could be briefly 
described as under:— 

Woongarra. 

Plant Cane. —Made good growth, cutting expected tonnage, and satisfactory c.e.8. 
Matoons. —Not altogether satisfactory tonnage', but c.c.s. is good. 

Standovcr .—In fair condition; satisfactory c.c.8. 

Siyring Planting, —Ground dry; coming up slowly. 

Autumn Plantmg. —Has made slow growth up to date. A considerable amount 
of supplying had to be done. Wants rain. 

Soil Conditums. —Farms well worked, although subsoil is very hard. Grubbing 
would improve. 

N.G. 16, N.G. 15, H.Q. 28.5, D. 1135, M. 1900, Black Innes, H.Q. 77, 
Q. 813, Q. 855, and Malagache. There are a number of otliers on the farms, but 
the above are principally grown. N.G. 15 (Badila) second ratoons must be taken 
out this season, otherwise it will degemerate into gumming diseased rubbish. The 
farmers and planters are asked to give this their attention. 

Oakwood. * 

Plant Cane. —Good growth and tonnage, especially in ease of Q. 813; c.c.s. good. 
Uatoons. —Tonnage not high; c.c.a. good. 

Standover, —In fair condition. 

Young Plant Cane, —Growing and striking well. Bequires rain. 

Soil Conditions. —The soil here is a light red scrub and forest loam. Drains 
and cultivates well. Would be improved if the growers could go deeper into the 
substrata, 

Vaneti€8,--q. HU, Q. 812A, E.K. 2, E.K. 28, M. 1900 Seedling, H.Q. 285, and 
D. 1135. There are other varieties, but the above are principally grown. 

Clayton. 

Plant Cane. —Good growth. The tonnage and c.c.s. are satisfactory to the 
farmers. 

Uatoons. —Tonnage not hen,vy, but c.c.s. high. 

Standover. —This is in very good condition and should give satisfactory results. 
Young Plant Cane. —This is growing well, but wants rain. 

VaHeties.~~Y). Q. 813, H.Q, 285, M. 1900 iSeedling, and H.Q. 77. This is 

a fairly clean area, and would l>e reasonably safe for plants. 

Bully ard. 

The farmers here have a good showing of cane. The soil is, for the greater 
part, a light red forest loam, easy to work in that it is very level and accessible 
to cultivation. Oane varietie^s include Black Times, M. 1900 Seedling, Malagache, 
H.Q. 285, H. 109, M. 89, H. 227, D. 1135, 7 B. 428, aqd Q. 813. 

Growers are recommended to plant more* Q. 813. In regard to this variety 
they are advised to avoid (a) cutting too early, (h) planting too shallow, and 
(o) carefully refrain from injuring the stools when ratooning. 

Gumming disease is present in this area, therefore it is necessary for the 
growers prior to planting to carefully watch their plants and throw away any that 
show gum on the cut surface. 


If you like the ^ Journal,^ kindly bring it under the notice of 
your neighbours who are* hot already subscribers. To farmers it is 
fr^ ahd the annual charge of one shilling is merely to coTer postage 
for the twelTe months. 
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RECORDS OF AUSTRALIAN THYSANOPTERA 

(THRIPS). 

By A. A. GIRAULT, B.8c., Entomological Branch. 

PART IV. 

This is a continuation of the parts published in this Journal May 
and October, 1927, and June, lfl28. The same aiTangements have been 
followed. I am further indebted to Mr. C. T. White, the Government 
llotanist, as formerly, and also to the Queensland Museum for aid in 
reference to literature. 

1. Thrips tabaci Litideman.—From flowers, Mesembryanthemtim 
again, Cheltenham, Victoria, May, 1928, F. E. Wilson, and at Hawthorn, 
Victoria, 11th December, 1927, R. Kelly; carnation, Glen Osmond, South 
Australia, 8th June, 1928, J. G. Bald (Waite Agricultural Research 
Institute) ; common in Shasta Daisy, Box Hill, Victo^'ia, 27th January, 
1928, R. Kelly; Azalea and Beaumontia grand/iflora^ Botanic Gardens, 
Brisbane, June, 1928, G. II. Harrfy; on cabbage leaves in numbers, 
Chweland, 27th June, 1928, J. A. Weddell; on onion, Glen Osmond, 
South Australia, 8th June, 1928, J. G. Bald (Waite Agricultural 
Research Institute). 

NurneroiLs specimens submitted of the latter were a distinct variety 
of a dark brown-blaek colour, contrasting with a few of the lighter 
coloured and typical specimens also present. There were no structural 
differences. These dark forms are no doubt the variety puUus Uzel 
already recorded from Australia by Bagnall. * 

This species proves so far to be the commonest and most widespread 
of the terebrant Thysanoptera, It more than holds its own, and occurs 
more frequently in material examined than any other species. As the 
material which i)asses through my hands is chance or random in its 
nature, the £re(iuency of the occurrence of this species in it would seem 
to represent truly its real occurrence outside. 

2. Thrips imaginis Bagnall.—Shasta Daisy, Box Hill, Victoria, 
27th January, 1928, R. Kelly; by the same collector, on water weed. 
Wattle Park, Victoria, 29th December, 1927; flowers of Mesembryanthe- 
mum with tabaci. Hawthorn, Victoria, llth December, 1927, R. Kelly. 

3. Pseiidanophothrips achadus Bagnall.—I have examined the 
cotype of this species (Mount Lofty, Adelaide, South Adelaide) through 
the kindness of Mr. R. Kelly of Melbourne and confirm' the previous 
identifications. From plum blossoms, Stanthorpe, 3rd September. 1928, 
S. M. Watson. 

4. Physothrips Kellyanus. Bagnall.—Carnation, casual in a large 
population of No. 74, Gien Osmond, South Australia, 8th June, 1928, 
J. G. Bald (Waite Agricultural Research Institute) ; passion vine, 
Taringa, 26th August, 1928; plum, Stanthorpe, 3rd September, 1928, 

S.M. Watson. 

6. Physothrips hrevicornis Bagnall.—On ^fesembryamthemum, 
Cheltenham', Victoria, May, 1928, F. Erasmus Wilsoiig by R. Kelly— 
Hypochaeris radicata again, Hawthorn (27th November, 1927, 
22nd January, and in March, 1928) and Wattle Park (29th December, 
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1927), Victoria; Shasta Daisy, Box Hill, Victoria, 27th January, 1928; 
Eaminculm hip'paceusy Healesville, Victoria, 9th October, 1927; on 
Eucalyptm sideroxylon, Bendigo, Victoria, 1st July, 1928, Erasmus 
Wilson—rare amongst numerous specimens of No. 8. 

7. Thrips lacteicorpns Girault.—Plum, Stanthorpe, 3rd September, 
1928, S. M. Watson. 

8. IHononeurothrips australis Bagnall.— Hypochmris radicata, 
Lome, Victoria, 14th «Tanuary, 1928, R. Kelly; Eucalyptus sideroxylon, 
and rarely upon dead gum leaves, Bendigo, Victoria, 1st July, 1928, 
F. Erasmus Wilson; apricot (very abundant), Stanthorpe, 28th August, 
1928^ H. Jarvis (through Chief Entomologist). 

This is a richly coloured species, the abdomen usually white, black 
above except marginally. The only male I have seen is much smaller, 
white as in Thrips lacteicorpus, the apex of the abdomen with a pair 
of elongate bristles directed caudad. It was with the Bendigo, Victoria, 
material recorded just above. 

9. Idolothrips niargmatus Haliday.—Many pairs from grass 
tussocks, Ringwood, Victoria, May, 1928, F. Erasmus Wilson; from 
dead gum leaves, all females, Bendigo, Victoria, 1st July, 1928, same 
collector. 

11. Desmothrips hagnalli Karny.—Forest, Stanthorpe, 24th 

December, 1923, a female. 

12. Desmothrips termicornis Bagnall.—This is the wrong name for 
this number. The species propinquus of Bagnall is correct. The species 
tenuicorniSy 1 conclude from further study, is australiSy which see 
(No. 56). The three species are very closely allied. 

The third antennal segment may be entirely white. 

13. This is Pseudothrips {Glaucothrips) parvus Bagnall which is 
a Physothrips. The name is Physathrips parvus (Bagnall). I have 
examined a cotype of parvus from Brandon, Queensland, 16th October, 
1914. through Mr. R. Kelly of Melbourne. 

19. Chirtothrips ought to be Chirothrips, 

21. Heliothrips hcemorrhoidalis Bouche.—Many females from Adian- 
tum peruvianum, Botanic Gardens, Brisbane, June, 1928, H. Tryon. 

The species farther differs from semiaureus in having the projected 
part of anterior head with concave or scolloped sides instead of straight 
sides. 

25. This is Cryptothrips froudei Girault and not rhopaloides Karny. 

The head is one-third longer than wide, the postocular bristle is 
present (thought to be absent) and far down the side of the head, 
moderately long, exceeding the postlateral and about equal the antero¬ 
lateral; the club is armed with many stout, elongate setae along one 
side. Sense cones on antennals 3-4 more than two, some dorsal. The 
unusual position of the postocular is noteworthy, and was the cause of its 
being overlooked. 

A male, Kingston, forest; and a female, Mount Lareom, 3rd 
February, 1924, 

* 27. Hori^tothrips xanthocncmis Karny.—A male, forest, Taringa, 

7th May, 1928. 
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35. Thrips shakespearei Girault.—See No. 77. 

38. Heliothrips hifasciipeimis Girault.—A female on under leaf 
surface of granadilla, Taringa, 19th August, 1928. Originally described 
from specimens which were injuring the fruit of the x>assion vine. In 
what is i>erhaps a teneral specimen (female) caught from a leaf of i)assion 
vine, Taringa, 26th August, 1928, the whole body was golden yellow 
margined with black from eye to apex penultimate abdominal segment. 
At first I did not recognise this specimen, so strikinglj^ coloured was it. 

39. Flesiothrips pcrplexus Beach.—A female, window, City of 
Brisbane (Department of Agriculture), 12th October, 1925, I. W, 
Heirrising. 

The genus has so far been misplaced and belongs to the Chiro- 
thripinm with TAmotkrips. Like the latter its sole species is a grain 
inhabitating one. 

41. Anaphothrips Keaid Girault.—From Heterothrips together with 
A. chihius. 

42. The specific name is clavipilus not clavispilus, 

44. Haplothrips partifuscipennis Girault is a naked namt* and has 
no standing in nomenclature. The species is bituherculaiiis Girault 
d(*S(udbed in Podothrips, but since the characteristic of Podothrips does 
not pertain to this species which only bears two variable tubercles on 
the lower part of distal tibia (absent in the original specimen), I refer 
the species back to Haplothrips. The species is evidently a scavenger or 
a i>redator, and was described from the banana where it occurs rarely 
amongst the colonies of Scirtothrips signipennis. It is the black species 
with a red larva found at Gympie as the third species o(*curring on the 
banana plant. (See Bulletin No. 2, Division of Entomolog;^^ and Plant 
Pathology, Departjnent of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane, June, 1925, 
page ]0.) T have the following additional records:— 

Taringa, forest, Itli May, 1928; crawling amongst Pink Wax scales 
(Ceroplastes rnbens) on citrus, Gayndah, March, 1928; in Casuarina 
forest, Morningside, 23rd August, 1925. 

47. Haplothrips froggatti Hood.—Occasional in plum blossoms, 
Stanthorpe, 3rd September, 1928, S. M. Watson. 

51. Haplothrips goivdeyi Franklin.—On Azalea and Justicea, 
Botanic Gardens, Brisbane, G. H. Hardy; on (1 yperns alternifoliu^, 
Mayne Junction, 5th May, 1928, A. K. Brimblecombe. 

53. Thrips fortis Bagnali.—Two females collected by K. Kelly in 
flowers of Cassinia aculeata, South Australia, and also bearing the label 
Thrips florum Sehmutz which does not occur in Australia. The identifi¬ 
cation is by Guy D. Morison of the British Museum. This identification 
agrees with my own, but as I pointed out i)reviously there are 4-5 i)air8 
of strong hind pronotal seta? all dark and increasing in size mesad. 
Differs from l^cteicorjms: Ocelli pallid, without pigmented creseeuts 
and distinctly more separated, lateral distant from median; antentials 
4-7 all dark, the wings are dusky and the interoccellar seta? are behind 
and away from median ocellus instead of being contiguous at sides. 
The species seminivem aside from colour differs from fortis in lacking 
the cross-row of setae on middle of sternites. 
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54. Haplothrips nigroculex Girault.—Shasta Daisy, Box Hill, 
Victoria, 27th January, 1928; and on Acacia calamifolia, Winiam, North¬ 
west Victoria, September, 1927. Both collected by R. Kelly. 

In these speciniens the postocular was a bit closer to the cheek than 
to the eye. 

56. Desmothrips australis Bagnall. 

Desmothrips tenuicornis Bagnall. 

Antennal 3 may be all white and the species as is not very usual, 
vary considerably; this is so much the case that I consider the sole 
characteristic of jyropinquus to be the 8-jointed maxillary palpi. In 
both species the labial palpi vary from 3-4 joints and very likely the 
maxillary palpi are unstable. As the labial palpi vary, the genus is 
Orothrips which takes precedence. 

Mr. B. Kelly, of Melbourne, has sent me the following specimens:— 
An apterous female on Gooclenia, Clare, South Australia, 14th October, 
1926; a female from Acacia pycnantiva, Winiam, Victoria, September, 
1927. 

Antennals 3 and 4 vary in relative length. 

Also the following material of a well marked variety (named 
poultoni by Kelly and as yet manuscript name only). 

On Antirrhinum, Box Hill, Victoria, 26th February, 1928. 

A male, Stock, Renmark, South Australia; roses, Box Hill, Victoria, 
3rd November, 1927 (in this specimen antennals 3-4 were shorter than 
usual and equal, 3 dark at apex; a female) ; at the i^mc place upon 
(Enothera and Allyeum, 24th and 26th February, 1928: Friinus japonkus, 
Box Hill, Victoria, 9th March, 1928. 

62. Thrips partirufus Girault,—In the preceding records from 
bananas, unless specifically stated, the insect was on the stem or fruit. 
Differs markedly from japonicus (eotype) in colpur of antennaa and 
abdomen. Occurs also in Sumatra and Fiji. 

63. The reference in Part III. is to the stem and not to the flowers 
of the banana. 

66. Chirothri/ps atric^rpus Girault.—Taringa, forest, 25th April 
and 27th May, 1928. 

67. Adiapkorothrips shakespearella Girault.—A female, Wowan, 
brigalow forest, 12th April, 1923. 

68. Cryptothrips tithonus Girault.—Two females from galls, Fern 
Tree Gully, Victoria, March, 1918, G. H. Hardy. 

69. Heliothrips sculptilis Hood.—A female sweeping grass in a 
weedy garden, Norman Park, 10th September, 1927. Originally 
described from Proserpine, North Queensland, and known but from 
the two places. 

70. El^phrothrips apterus Girault.—Five specimens taken from 
tussocks at MeltPn, Victoria, May, 1928, P. Erasmus Wilson. 

This record extends the known range of this species from South 
Queensland to Victoria/ 

/i, ,71. Liniothrips cerealium Haliday.—A female in tussocks, Melton, 
Victoria, May, 1928, F, Erasmus Wilson. 
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Mr. R. Kelly first collected this European species in Australia and 
he has sent me what appears to be part of the original material, a pair 
taken from wheat at Sydenham, Victoria, 25th November, 1915. I have 
thus confirmed the identification which was made by Bagnall. 

72. Titanothrips portentosiis Karny.—This appears to be a species 
of Adiaphorothrips. 

73. Heliothrips qiiadrifasciatus (Girault).—From Sericothrips which 
has not been discovered in Australia so far. Very close to No. 69 
but the bands on the fore wing are different and here the distal 2 very 
stout, dark bristles on vein 2 are not equal but the proximal is distinctly 
weaker. No. 69 shows indications of having the long middle dark band 
divided in the only specimen I have seen. 

74. Parafranklmiella nigripes Girault.—From carnation flowers^ 
Glen Osmond, South Australia, 8th June, 1928, J. G. Bald and Geoff. 
Samuel (Waite Agricultural Research Institute); many specimens and 
larvic. 

The latter, when mature, are of an orange colour and the bristles 
of side and dorsal abdomen and of x)rothorax arc elongate and cai^itate, 
those from apex of abdomen (4) elongate, curved and acute; legs, 
antenna* pale; from each of the last two segments of the composite fourth 
antennal on alternate sides, is a thorn-like sense cone. 

The first stage pupa is also orange in colour, the anteniue filiform, 
and dark, 3-5 long, equal; bristles as in the larva but the caudal margin 
of the penultimate s(*gment of the abdomen bears four, stout, thorn-like 
seta^ The exterior angle of the mesothorax bears three elongate, cai)itate 
bristles set in a triangle of which the apical and cei)halie })ristle is 
distinctly shorter than the others. 

The antenme of the larvae are often dusky. 

Tlie male is similar to the female (adults) but the abdomen beai’s 
thr(*e pairs of very stout, long apical bristles and is darker. 

75. Euoplothrips bagnalli Hood.—Two macrornerous females take?i 
from galls on leaves of a jungle vine {Piper sp.), Gadgarra, June, 1928 
(J. R. Dawson, through the Chief Entomologist). Segments 3 and 4 
of the antenna nearly all yellow in these specimens, each slightly dusky 
at apex; basal J of 5 yellow. The femoral tooth is yellow. On the fore 
tibia at ventral apex there is a triangular tooth as in the Kladothripina?. 

A micromerous male from galls on Smilax australis, Cooroy, 11th 
July, 1928, W. A. T. Summerville, amongst a very large number of a 
species of Cryptothrips (as yet not identified). The two teeth of ventral 
fore tibia are closer together in this form, and the first not at middle 
but beyond middle. 

76. Cryptothrips milmani Girault.—Two specimens, both jet and the 
second and third tarsi jet, forest, Taringa, May, 1928. 

77. Thrips aUgherini Girault.~See No. 35. The previous notes 
under that number in Parts I. and II. refer to this species excepting the 
first assertion in Part I. 

78. Trichoihrips erinaceus Karny.—This is a striking species in 
shape and my specimens have deeply infuscated wings. I would call 
the species a Phloeothrips. The following specimens:—^Two females, 

14 
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forest, Wynnum; another at Morningside, Casuarina forest, 23rd August^. 
1925. 

Karny {in litt) has informed me that the wings of this species are 
‘‘endarkened nniformily on the whole surface’^; the colour of the wings 
is not given in the original description, and at first I was somewhat in 
doubt as to the above specimens. 

79. Phoxothrips giganteus Girault.—Two females, type locality 
(Amamoor, jungle, 13th July, 1924). This sex has no armature whatso¬ 
ever even on the fore tarsi and the fore femur is only slightly swollen. 
It is like the male in colour. 


RAINFALL IN THE ARRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 


Table showing the Average Rainfall for the Month of August, 1928, in the Agri¬ 
cultural Districts, together with Total Rainfall during August, 1928 and 1927, 
FOR Comparison. 
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GEORGE G. BOND, 

Diviflioiial Meteorologist. 
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PROGRESS OF AGRICULTURE IN QUEENSLAND. 

By J. F. F. REID, Editor of Publications, Do])artment of Agriculture 

and Stock.* 


GleograplilcaHy, Queensland Is in a position to supply economically 
the wants of the eastern mainland of Asia and the Pacific Islands. 
Coming to the personal equation, Queensland has always attracted the 
adrenturous, and the strong and practical charactei' of her pioneers 
is expressed in the dCYelopment we see to-day—’the evidence of a 
progress that constitutes one of the greatest epics in the history of 
British colonisation. 


In previous talks wc have discussed in a very general way the progress of 
agriculture in other countries. Therefore, I think that it would be quite fitting to 
take a general survey of the primar}" industries in Queensland and consider what 
we have' done ourselves in the way of developing agriculture. 

The Land of the Young Man. 

Of all the practically undevcloi>ed countries in the world to-day, Queensland,, 
with its illimitable reservoir of latent wealth, is the land of the young man—the 
land of the future. 

In climate we’ are particularly well blessed. Every known economic plant, 
reejuiring cither temperate or torrid conditions, can be produced prolifieally within 
our borders. The whole rnnge of climate of the State embraces the winter snows 
on the southern uplands, the dry atmosphere of the western plains, and the summer 
liumidity of our northern tropical areas. 

No other country can claim the possession of richer pastoral, agricultural, and 
mineral resources. Ours is a vast country" in a corner of which the British Isles 
would be lost. Jt is hard for many people to realise, for instance, that here in 
Brisbane' we are actually nearer Melbourne than we are to Cooktown or Camooweal, 
and north of both centres we could go many miles further, particularly north of 
Cooktown up through the Cape York Peninsula, which to a vast majority of us is 
still an unknown land. And yet, the total population of the whole immense State 
is conside^rably less than that of the single city of Melbourne’, and very much less 
than that of the city of Sydney. 

In all the world to-day there is no country offering greater opportunity to the 
skill, will, and character of men. A wise and far-sighted railway policy has made 
impossible the folly of centralisation; natural ports have been made the outlet for 
the primary products of, in every instance, provinces as large as the State of 
Victoria. Each coastal city has its own railway system, and so well is the State 
endowed that behind each port are vast, undeveloped, or partly worked, coal measures 
which may be regarded as gilt-edged guarantees of a great industrial future. 


An Epic of Colonisation. 

Geographically, Queensland is in a position to supply economically the wants 
of the eastern mainland of Asia and the Pacific Islands. Coming to the personal 
equation, Queensland has always attracted the' adventurous, and the strong character 
of her pioneers is expressed in the development we see to-day—the evidence of a 
progress that constitutes one of the greatest epics in the history of B'ritish colonisa¬ 
tion. 

It was not until the early forties of last century that land settlement began 
to take definite shape. Pastoral occupations folloived closely on discovery. The 
wealth of the Darling Downs, discovered by Allan Cunningham just a hundred years 
ago, attracted southern stockmen, and in the years that came after the drover 
followed the pathfinder, northward to natural cattle country, and westward the 
great ope'n rolling Downs—our Mitchell grass country that to-dry produces a nation's 
wealth in wool. Stock raising became the new colony's first great industry, fh 

* In an address delivered through the Queensland Government Radio Station, 4Q0. 
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the first few jrears of settlement development proceeded rapidly. Rich virgin soils 
did not remain long untilled. Maize, sugar, and cotton were cultivated, but the 
pioneer’s main interest was still centred in his flocks and herds. 

The Darling Downs, a wonderful stretch of country comprising 16,000,000 acres, 
of which 4,000,000 are considered to be the most fertile Idack soil area in the' world— 
Sir John Russell, the great English soil scientist, of the Rothamsted Institute, 
when in Queensland recently, was deeply impressed with its richness—was, however, 
soon to feel the tickle of the plough-share. 

In 1840, Patrick Leslie formed the first Queensland stock station at Toolburra; 
and Warwick, the flourishing wheat land centre, and one of the important inland 
towns of Australia, now stands on the site of that pioneer jiastoral settlement. 



Plate 83.— Mb. J. F. F. Reid. 


The Romance of the Wool Industry. 

The romance of the wool industry is known to and api>reeiated by most of us, 
but it is interesting, sometimes^ to look back along the road we have come and 
over the country we have traversed. 

The early settlers soon found out that the lands on the sunset side of the 
mam range were adapted to the growth of the finest merino wool—wool that, in 
miccesK^l competition with all other producing countries, has since, at times, reached 
the top price in the world’s salerooms. In the early days of the industry merinos 
were the main stocks, but in. 186^ an experimental cross was made with Leicesters. 
Its success was so decisive that cross-breeding became' fairly general. Lincolns, 
^Iftrshcs, Border Leicesters, Cotswolds, Shropshires, and South Downs were 
all tri^, but the Lincoln-Merino cross was favoured more generally. With a ready 
vwiol market sheep country was quickly occupied. Settlement spread westwards 
and northwards to the far interior where, to-day, is grown probably the finest 
: wool in the world. 
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Artesian and sub-artesian wells solved to a lar^e extent the water problems, 
and experience has shown us that Queensland is one of the healthiest countries for 
stock on the globe. Our western areas are singularly free from disease. Favourable 
conditions, combined with intelligent animal liusbandry and scientific methods, go 
to make the base on which has been built Queensland’s proud reputation of 
producing wool qualities as high—in some years higher—than those of any other 
Btate in the Commonwealth. Queensland scoured Merino has brought within a 
fraction of 64d. at the Brisbane sales. 

The Development of the Beef Industry. 

Then there is the beef industry that develox>ed from equally small beginnings, 
though its governing conditions have often been less stable. At the time of 
Beparation in 1859, the Durham and Bhorthorn were the only breeds represented on 
Queensland })astures. Bince then, by systematic breeding wnth stock from the great 
cattle families of the old country, herds have been much improved, and other breeds, 
including Kerefords aii<l Polled Angus, have been introduced and now form a large 
]n*oportion of our cattle jjoxnilation. 

In the eighties the point of over-production was reached. The surplus went into 
the tallow casks at tlie boiling-down works. This wasteful i)rocess was superseded 
l)y freezing, and meatworks as w^e know' them to-day were established at convenient 
ports and our frozen meat trade was born. 

By a system of regulated ]nircliase, treatment, and shipi>ing, the industry was 
stabilised. More freezers wtu'e established, and an era of |)ro8j)erity followed. Being 
subject, of course, to seasonal conditions, the fortunes of tin* industry varied. During 
the war the industry passed through its most ))rosperous period, but with the 
completion of Imperial contracts and the operation of certain economic and 
other c.'iuses, a slump set in. By herd inq^rovernent, scientific treatment of the 
product, regulated distribution, the regaining of old and oj)ening of new markets, 
juid a thorough systtni of organisation generally, a strong revival in the industry 
is anticipated. The high quality of Qu(*en8land beef has long been recognised in 
the world’s markets. All this has nothing mucli to do wdth agriculture, you might 
say, but in the exi)aiisi()n of each industry in Queensland—the farming and the 
jmstoral—conditions were very much the same; and with us, T think, they must 
always remain inter-related. 


Agriculture. 

Coming now to agriculture i)articularly. In the early sixties cultivation was 
confined to the coast. Maize and oth(‘r croi)s w'ere grown on w'hat is now* the thickly- 
I)opulated suburbs of Oxley, Bulimba, and HaAvtliornc, and in other near-city parts 
■of the Oreater Brisbane area. The Downs country was, as yet, practically a thinly 
pe()]>led sheep walk. The total furrowed area within the State amounted at the 
most to less than 3,500 acres. Sugar, cotton, ajid wheat’ growing had not even 
•emerged from the lihaiitasy of a dream. On inward manifests, Jigricultural [products 
were major entries. Our ])utter came from far-aw^ay Ireland, and most other 
products had to be imi)orted also. Bananas were introduced and grown along the 
river banks. 

Oenerally the Government of the day was not interested in the farmer, ami the 
returns he got from his land would scarcely keep a ghost in fresh air. It was 
found convenient to sell him land at £1 an acre; that is, land that was looked upon 
as useless for sheej). The farmer came to be regarded as a necessary evil. Legisla¬ 
tion was directed to the expansion of the jmstoral industry, and agriculture was 
neglected. To the farmer was handed the' meatless bone. Then came the American 
Civil War, and a consequent call for cotton to keep the wheels of Lancashire mills 
revolving. Queensland dreamt of cotton fields and cotton kings. A collapse followed. 
Farmers turned their attention to sugar, and Louis Hope grew the first crop on the 
red lands down at Cleveland. 

From that small beginning grew the great, sugar industry as we know it to-day— 
one of Australia’s great land settling agencies with an annual value in hard cash 
of very many millions sterling. 

The White Man^s Industry in a White Man’s Land. 

Queensland is the one country in the world to-day that g»ow8 sugar-cane success¬ 
fully, and manufactures sugar by white labour and undet white labour conditions. 
The industry pays £6,000,000 a year to white Australian workers; it is an important 
and most valuable factor in other industries employing an army of white Australians. 
More than 100,000 persons are dependent upon it, and it employs at least 20,000 
peOxTie’. The industry has an even greater national significance. When we think of 
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national defence a northern sugar-mill is as good as a brigjade of infantry 
permanently garrisoned. The first Australian contingent despatched on overseas 
service in the great war went from northern cane districts, and through its agency 
the White Australia doctrine has advanced from an ideal to an actualit 3 ^ In the 
maintenance of that actuality the defence of the Commonwealth is bound up with 
the preservation and progress of the Queensland sugar industry. 

In 1873 there were only 9,581 acres under sugar-cane in Queensland. Develop¬ 
ment has been steady and continuous. To-day, 270,000 acres, in round figures, are 
cultivated for cane in this State. 


The Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

With a growing population and realisation of the extraordinary richness of our 
virgin soils, agriculture gradually came into its own, and the story of its further 
development is familiar to most of us. 

The importance of the rapidly developing industry was appreciated by later 
legislators, and, on the 18th June, 1887, the Department of Agriculture was 
instituted by Proclamation. Por the first three and a-haJf years it was under the 
control of the Minister for Lands. It then became subject to administration under 
a separate portfolio, with its present-day designation. The history of the Department 
is bound up in the more recent history of land settlement and rural development in 
Queensland. 

In the course of its existence, it has had nineteen Ministerial heads, each with 
a progressive policy suited to the needs and demands of his day. 

Each period has seen new and perplexing problems arise and departmental 
policy shaped accx)rdingly, but, perhaps, the peak of complexity was reached in 
the immediate post-war years, from 3918 onwards. It was then that agriculture 
was confronted with the unpleasant phenomena arising from a lack of a complete 
system of ordered marketing and organised distribution. The neted, not for 
nationalising, but for rationalising the industry and for wringing out the water 
from inflated capital values, became more and more apparent. 

The longest term of Ministerial office was served by the late W. N. Gillies, 
who, like the late A. J. Thynne, left a deep impress on the fortunes of agriculture 
in this State. A farmer himself, and the son of a farmer, he' brought to his 
office a sound practical training in land matters, a comradeship with the primary 
producer, a ready sympathy with him in his economic problems, and a wide, wise, 
and comprehending vision. 


Agricultural Legislation. 

As I have said, in the immediate' post-war period, agriculture, not only in 
Queensland and Australia, but throughout the world, was faced witli perplexing 
and unprecedented difficulties. So far as legislation could be apjilied to both cause 
and effect, it was applied in Queensland in a series of enactments that have 
aroused the interest, and often inspired the emulation, of authorities in other 
States and other countries. Queensland, a pioneer in industry and settlement and 
social improvement, became again a pioneer in agricultural legislation, and at 
the back of this were some very able' and puidic-spirited Queenslanders, who supplied 
the dynamic force. 


As a result of these activities, entton-growing, practically non-existent, was 
raised to a promising industry. Systematic organisjition of rural industry along 
co-operative lines was initiated. The Council of Agriculture, together with subsidiary 
organisations under farmer control, were established. The system of pooling of 
primary products was widely extended, and a fruit marketing system organised. 
Fodder and grain conservation schemes were brought into operation. The co-operative 
movement was strengthened; banana-growing was brought under strict while labour 
conditions, making it an entirely white man’s industry. The stabilisation of the 
meat and dairying industries was advanced long stages nearer accomplishment. 
The Commonwealth Sugar Agreement was renewed. Sugar Cane Prices legislation 
was adjusted to make its operation more equitable to the growers. Advances to 
settlers werd liberalised. The poultry industry was protected to the extent of 
miitimismg, as far as possible, the incidence of disease. A practical scheme for 
the imj^roveme'nt of draught farm- horses was launched successfully. Protection 
was ipten to farmers and orel>ardists in relation to specifies for insect pest 
Bird and animal sanctuaries were increased in number and area. 
The s0i6Uttfie And technical branches of the' Department were extended, and the 
system of departmental publicity made more comprehensive in respect particularly 
to, filming of Queensland at work in rural industry as part of m 

rural education^^ 
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Welfare of the Farmer. 

Reverting to the general work ot’ the Agricultural Department, which is 
as I have claimed, bound up inseparably with the progress of agriculture in 
Queensland, a restatement—or rather, a brief outline or survey of its services— 
may be apjnopriate at the moment. To the man on the land Agriculture an»l Stock 
is the most important of our administrative departments, and it is fair, I think, 
to say that there arc few countries in the world where the welfare of the farmer 
is more the concern of efficicmt and experienced officers than in Queensland. In 
every phase of inland enterprise, guidance is freely given by men whose personal 
knowledge of local conditions in every district and practical experience arc at the 
disposal of anyone embarking on a life on the land. 

Through the Sugar Experiment Stations the' canegrower has the benefit of 
scientific advice and field service on the farm in every branch of his calling. 
(Jane varieties are tested under every-day conditions, and sets supplied to the 
farmer. Sugar-mills, on the boards of which growers are represented directly, have 
been established in every chief district. The price of the product is regulated 
equitably by Cane Prices Boards, and tliroiigh them every interest concerned is 
assured of a fair and square deal. 

In general agriculture the Department puts on its dungarees and goes out 
into the paddock, so to speak, to supply expert advice and field guidance through 
its State wide organisation. Wheat and maize breeders are ever at work evolving 
new typCvS to suit varying conditions in each grain-growing zone, particularly in 
the Maranoa. 

Specialists and graders give the farmer every possible assistance in rt‘spect to 
cotton cultivation, and tlu* whole available resources of science and the services 
of a highly trained corps of scientists are at the call of the agriculturivst in 
Queensland. 


Dairying. 

Queensland is the only country in the world in which dairying is conducted 
in the tropics successfully on a big scale. Ninety-eight per cent, of onr butter produc¬ 
tion and 90 per cent, of "our cheese output are produced co-operatively, under farmer 
poutrol. 

Dairy instructors and inspectors operating throughout the producing regions 
arc well "equipped with the knowledge ne<»essary to assist and inform the dairyman 
in every way. The dairy farmer has the advantage of exi)ert advice on all 
matters relating to his calling, from sowing and improving pastures, through every 
phase of animal husbandry, to manufacturing, right to landing his finished product 
in cold store or on the Ijondon and other overseas markets. Herd testing and 
breed improvement each claim practical attention and direction. 

Pig and poultry raisers are provided for amply in respect to expert advice. In 
every fruitgrowing district field instruction in cultivation, in contending with insect 
and vegetable pests, in grading, packing, shipping, and marketing, in the cultivation 
and marketing of tropical fruits, is available. 

Classing Small Clips. 

The service and advice of experienced veterinary surgeons are always available 
to any stockowner in difficulties or needing practical guidance in any way. Similar 
services are available in respect to sheep and wool. Clips up to 1,500 fleeces 
from any one holding are classed at nominal cost and prepared for the salesmen's 
catalogues. In this way the interests of the small flock owner are conserved and 
his clip j)re8ented to the buyer in the best marketable form. 

Science Service. 

In agricultural chemistry the Queensland farmer is served by men most eminent 
in their profession, and who form the staff of probably the best equipped 
laboratory of its kind in Australia, A special l)ranch of the Department devotes 
itself to the protection of the farmer in respect to ensuring that seeds, stock food, 
fertilisers, and specifics for pest destruction are kept up to prescribed grades and 
standards. 

And so one inight go on mueh further to detail the exi^llent public services 
that have been established by the Queensland Government and are being extended 
to meet every development in agricultural progress in this State.''' 

And though we have not yet arrived at the time’ when we may spend the day 
sunning ourselves in the glory of our own achievements, Queensland has a record 
in agricultural progress of which we may well be proud. 
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PRIMARY PRODUCERS’ ORGANISATION. 

MINISTER’S SECOND-READING SPEECH ON AMENDING MEASURE. 


Qneengland is a primary producing 8tate with great resources 
awaiting deyelopment; and it Is neceesary that all social organisation 
and economic development must have as a starting point a sound 
and scientific agricultural policy. — Mr, Forgan Smith. 


The Primary Producers' Organisation and Murketing Act Amendment Bill was 
among the more important measures presented to Parliament this session. Subjoined 
is an abridged report, taken from “Hansiird," of the second-reading si)eech of Mr. 
W. Forgan Smith, the Minister for Agriculture and Stock, who introduced the Bill, 
and which is of especial interest to farmers. 

The Secretary for Agriculture (Hon. W. Forgan Smith, Mmkay ): The 
principal Act is a measure which endeavours to develop and extend the principle of 
co-operative marketing in Queensland. It deals with a subject of jiaramount 
interest to this and other States of the Commonwealth. At the present time every 
country is engaged in various forms of investigation with a view to developing fonns 
of marketing which will organise agriculture on a better basis than hitlierto with the 
object of making the life of the man on the land more attractive than it has been in 
the past. That is of particular imjKirtance to Queensland. We are a j>rimary 
producing State with great resources awaiting development; and it is necessary that 
all social organisations and economic development must have as Iheir starting point 
a sound agricultural policy, with a view to developing the latent resources of Queens¬ 
land to jirovide a means of livelihood for a large section of our j)opulation; and also 
with a view to the general extension of the production of human needs on a more 
scientific basis than formerly. 

My own personal view on this matter, and it is the view held by the Labour 
Party generally, is that this form of co-oi)erative activity is the most significant and 
important factor in our social and economic life; and, according to the manner in 
which it is wisely developed and extended, so will the future prosperity of agricul¬ 
ture and agriculturists develoj) and extend in this State. 

Co-Operative Marketing. 

Various forms of criticism have been directed against this form of orgjinisation 
and marketing. Arguments are put forw’ard in favour of a proposition lliat men 
trained only in the filling of the soil are not, of necessity, the best men to control 
the marketing of their itroduct. While there may be some truth at the present time 
in a general stattmient of that description, one must realise that co-o[)erative develop¬ 
ment on the marketing side is a development which must extend with time, and this 
form of organisation will require to train men to carry out satisfactorily to thei»i- 
selves the duties which co-operative organisations impose on them. Everything must 
have a beginning. In older countries, where co-operative development in other 
avenues of activity is more extensive than is the case here, the same arguments w'ere 
used against those associations at their initiation; yet we know that in various 
countries where co-operative associations have been formed millions of ])omids of 
ca|)ifal are now at their disposal. Those organisations have trained their own men 
in the control of industry, and these men can now compete on favourable terms with 
the captains of industry emf)loyed by private enterprise. So far as Queensland is 
concerned, we need have no misgivings in this respect. Co-operative activity has been 
an achieved success in this State; and in countless different ways production and 
distribution has been carried on by these organisations with benefit to their members 
and with credit to those placed in control. It is well known that the need usually 
produces the man. I am satisfied that, with this form of organisation and marketing 
becoming a permanent feature of the activities of the State, time wdll develop a 
class of individuals capable of rising to the responsibilities demanded of them, who 
will carry ^ut their duties in a commendable way with benefit to the members and to 
.the organisations they represent. Naturally, measures of this kind require extension 
and development as time goes on; experience teaches the need of extension in certain 
directions, and of modification in others. It is our desire to frame the legislation in 
such a way that co-operative orgamsations will have complete facilities for carrying 
Oftit their work in the manner in which Parliament intended. 

_ The Biill now before the Honso amends the principal Act of 1026, and deals with 
seetiona of the Fruit Marketing Organisation Acts, the Primary Producers * 
^'Ci^perati#© Associatipns Acts, and the Wheat Pool Act’s. 
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The Pooling SystenL 

The first and most important amendment dealing with this measure is the 
majority required for the establishment of a pool. At the comintnccment of this 
legislation provision was made for a 75 per cent, majority, whicli was followed later 
by a two-thirds majority. With the knowledge and experience that producers have 
gained of the working of this Act, I am satisfied now that 60 per cent, is a satis¬ 
factory majority to initiate or carry on a pool. The idea of that majority is to 
ensure" a sufficient volume of produce being supplied by a sufiieicnt number of indi¬ 
viduals to give the organisation a fair start. As one hon. member mentioned 
yesterday, if the margin was too narrow, there would be a tendency for the opposition 
to white ant^^ the organisation before it was properly called into being. (Opposi¬ 
tion laughter.) Hon. members may laugh at such a suggestion. We know, of course, 
that any change in the economic organisation of society involving a change in the 
exercise of economic power from one set of individuals to anoth-c'r evokes serious and 
strenuous opposition by the organisations which the uew^ one is established to dis¬ 
place; they do not <lesire to have control taken out of their hands without a struggle 
ia*ing put up against it. As a matter of fact, the fruit-marketing orgjinisations have 
found it necessary to exact a f)ledge from candidates for office in certain positions 
that they are not connected with agents in any other than a proper business w^'ay; 
in other words, that pledge is exacted to ensure that the nominees of agents are not 
secured for a purpose alien to the principles of the Act. However, be that as it may, 
1 am satisfied that a 60 per cent, majority will be satisfactory in connection with all 
future pools. 

For the continuance of the operation of existing pools, the Governor in Council 
will be given authority under this Bill to extend the life of the pool for a further 
period subject to ratification, if a vote is demanded by 10 j)er cent, of the growers 
atfected. If 10 per cent, of the growlers af!*ect(*d petition for a j>olI, a i>oll will be 
taken, and a simple majoiity only bo required for the extension of the pool. 


The Initiation of Poob. 

In connection wdth ballots for the initiation of new pools, before any pool can 
b(‘ set in operation it will be necessary for a 50 |>er cent, etl’ectivc vote of those 
known to be entitled to vote to be recorded before such initiation can take jdace. One 
<an realise that it is sometimes difficult to compile a roll of those entitled to vote, 
because growers may change their cro|> from year to year, and a man who might be 
a voter one year may not be entitled to vote the next year. 

Tlie usual method adopted by the department is that thost‘ desiring to vote— 
and it is further extended under this Hill—must sign a sjit'isfactory statutory declara¬ 
tion indicating that they belong to the class of grower defined in the Order in 
Council. Of the prepared roll under these conditions it will be necessary for a 50 per 
cent, poll of those entitled to vote to be recorded before a pool viui take i>lace. 


Pools in Operation. 


For the information of the House, 1 miglit give scuu* idea of the scope of 
marketing control boards in this State. 


The following figures for the year ended 30th June, 1926, show’ the value of the 
^'’a^ious <*ommodities controlled by each commodity or marketing board— 

£ 


Sugar-cane 
Butter 
Fruit .. 

Cheese 
Wheat 
Cotton 
Rgffs .. 
Atherton maize 
Arrowroot 
Atherton pig . . 
Canary seed .. 
Peanuts 
Broom millet 


6,354,625 

5,079,857 

1,454,304 

582,522 

531,483 

379,331 

248,032 

78,500 

23,526 

16,200 

9,390 

8,566 

1,600 


Total value 


#14,770,936 


Those figures indicate that' a very large volume of agricultural production of 
Queensland is controlled by marketing boards exercising powers conferred on them 
by legislation passed in this Parliament. The value of agricultural i>r<Miuctioii of 
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the State, including dairying, poultry, and beo fanning, for the year ended June, 
1926, amounted to £18,932,840. Of this amount, agricultural products to the valite 
of £14,770,936, or 78 }H^r cent., were under the control of commodity or marketing 
boards. The general policy has been uniformly successful from the inception. There 
is no single case of any marketing board having been unsuccessful in its operation, 
and all have been maintained on a sound financial basis. From time to time the 
Government have either made advances of credits to those boards or have guaranteed 
credits. In other cases financial institutions, without any guarantee from the 
Government at all, have provided them with the necessary fluid capital to carry on 
their operations. In every case these marketing boards have met their obligations, 
and not one penny of Government guarantee has been called up. All that indicates 
a very healthy state of affairs with regard te this form of policy, and justifies the 
Government in continuing this line of activity. 


Favoured by Producers. 

Further tangible evidence of the confidence of the producers in the pooling 
system is the fact that, when votes have been taken on the question of the continu¬ 
ance or otherwise of an existing pool, an increasing percentage is invariably noted 
in the number of producers for the carrying on of the pool concerned. For example, 
the various pools now operating have been adopted on the following majorities:— 

Arrowroot, established in 1922 without any opposition. 

Atherton Maize, established in 1923 without any opposition. 

Northern Pig, established in 1923 without any opposition; renewed in 1926 
without any opposition. 

Broom Millet, established in 1926 without any opposition. 

Butter, established in 1925 by a 75 per cent, majority ; renewed in 1928 without 
any opposition. 

Canary Seed, estiiblished in 1925 by a 75 per cent, majority; renewed in 1928 
without any opposition. 

Cheese, established in 1922 by a 91 per cent, majoj ity; renev/ed in 1925 without 
any opposition; renewed in 1927 without any opposition. 

Cotton, established in 1926 without any opposition. 

Eggs, established in 1923 by an 87 per cent, majority; esbiblished in 1925 by 
a 73 per cent, majority; renewed in 1926 by a 66J per cent, majority. 

That indicates a falling off in the percentages of those in favour of pooling, which 
is often due to a greater number of poultry farmers being brought within the ambit 
of the pool— 

Peanuts, established in 1924 without any opposition; renewed in 1925 without 
any opj^osition; renewed in 1926 by a 90 per cent, majority. 

Stanthorpe Tomatoes (superseded by Committee of Direction), established in 
1922 by a 78 per cent, majority. 

Wheat' (under the Wheat Pool Act), established in 1921 by a 97J per cent, 
majority; extended in 1921 by an 89 per cent, majority; extended in 1928 
without any effective opposition. 

When the life of an existing pool now^ exj)ires, the action taken is practically to 
start a new pool. The amending Bill proposes to give the Governor in Council power 
to extend the life of an expiring pool. The provisions regarding the petition for a 
vote are the same as apply to the initiation, with the exception that the life of an 
existing pool can be carried on for a further period of years by a simple majority. 


Safeguarding Ballots. 

In regard to the taking of the ballot, further provisions are contained in this 
Bill to see that the ballot is taken in a proper manner and is representative of all 
interests concerned. The practice now is for the producer to claim and record his 
vote in the one operation. Tlie am mding Bill will enable regulations to be issued 
requirii^ the claimant for a vote give a statutory declaration, witnessed by a 
responsible person, that he is eligible to vote. This will enable the returning officer 
to require those claiming votes jto give a similar declaration to that now jpven by 
persons applying for an electoral vote. For instance, .in the case of a petition to 
A^iilj^inst th^ extension of the Committee of Direction, the present legislation 
-IS rafWf Indefinite as to what constitutes a commercial fruitgrower, interested or 
ofher^is^ In the future of the Committee of Direction, 

liSiL Moor©: No declaration would be necessary under this Bill, because the j>ool 
jyould have the name of every producer. 
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The Secretary for Agriculture: In connection with the poll for the renewal 
of a pool the roll would comprise those who were in the i)ool the previous season. 
Those who have in other cases actually a crop under cultivation may be brought 
under the scope of a new pool. It is quite reasonable and just that that should be 
so. For example, a man may become interested in v/heatgrowing for the first time. 
He may have a considerable acreage of wheat planted. It would be grossly unfair 
for that new grower to bo debarred from a vote for the creation of a pool that might 
affect him for the succeeding five years in sucA».e8sion to the present one. Every 
j)rovision that human ingenuity can devise is made in this Bill and the principal Act 
to secure to the grower those rights which are given to him and to see that effect is 
given to the principles which I have enunciated. 

Intimidation Illegal. 

As I explained yesterday, another provision In the Bill deals with attempts to 
intimidate or coerce farmers voting under the Bill. It is proposed to make it a 
criminal ofTence to attempt to intimidate a producer in the exercise of the franchise 
at a ballot for the constitution of a pool board. The Bill provides for a penalty of 
a fine of £200 or iriiprisoninent for one year in respect of an ofl'ence of this nature. 
The provisions of the clause are the same as those which liave been in the Criminal 
tkJcle since 3 899. No interference will be made with stilting the case either for or 
against a pool. The Bill deals only with corrupt practices in a similar way to the 
(himinal Code in respect of general elections for Parliament. It’ will be an offence 
for a man to use oconornie intimidation against a farmer with a view to diverting 
a \ote in one or the othiT direction. The principle underlying this provision is this: 
By this measure tlui farmer has machinery given to him whereby he can control his 
own industry, so that by c()-o]H‘rafive means for improvements in marketing con¬ 
ditions he may attain for himself everything that he deems in his inbwests. 
Therefore, it is entirely a matter for the farmer hiinsiOf to decide whether he will 
come under such an arrangement or not. As a Government we do not say that the 
farmer shall adopt this method of organisation. We say that we believe that this 
form of organisation, used properly and managed efticiently, will improve the 
conditions of the farmer, or, at any rate, will give him the opportunity to improve 
his conditions. 

The defence put up yesterday by the licader of tbe Opposition, tliat a store¬ 
keeper had the right’ to protect his own interests, has no real bearing on this (luestion 
at all. A stor(‘keeper eonducts his business in the ordinary way. He sells f;oods to a 
farriKvr at a price which he fixes, and, included in which are his overhead charges 
and liis margin of profit. Can it be seriously suggested that not only does the 
farmer owe him the amount due for the goods he has ])urchased but that the fanner 
is also under an obligation to stdl to that storekeeper Ids owzi produce at any price 
fixed by the latter I If there is anything at all in the case put forward ) 3 y the 
Leader of the Opposition, that is the logic of it. (Opposition disstait.) In oth-er 
words, Ids contention yesterday meant that, if a storekeeper gives credit to a 
fanner, he has th-c right to say to that farmer, ‘‘You must do all your business 
through m« at prices and under conditions which I dictate.’’ (Oi)position dissent.) 
All that the storekeeixw has any right to get is the payment of the amount that is 
legally due by the farmer, the latter being left with tlic opportunity to sell his goods 
in the best market obtainable for them. 

The suggestion was also made that, if a pool was formed, the fanner would be 
able to repudiate his obligations. 

Better Prices for the Grower. 

No one knows better than the Deputy Leader of the Opposition that that is not 
the case. Pooling usually results in better prices being obtained by the grower, 
and more advantages accruing to him financially; and he is in a better position to 
.meet his liabilities than formerly. All money held by a pool board or a sugar-mill 
can be distrained on behalf of a creditor. Therefore, instead of the business of a 
storekeeper being affected by a measure of this kind, the business is conducted in 
a legitimate way, whereby the farmer, by improved organisation secures the better 
price for liis product, and is in n better position to meet his liabilities than hither|o. 

. . Everyone realises that there are certain economic interests operating in llie 
community, and I understand that hon. members opposito have been placed in great 
diflfieulty, when claiming to be representative of country interei^ts, when economic 
interests are pulling them in other directions. 

I also wish to refer to the fact that under this Bill provision is made for two or 
more pools to be amalgamated or for the subdivision of an existing pool. Under the 
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Companies Acts, complete provisions exist for amalgamations, absorptions, sub^ 
divisions, reconstructions, and the like. This Bill eontemplat’es similar machinery 
for the primary producers. Amalgamations will be subject to the right of the 
growers to have a referendum, which will be carried if 50 per cent, or more vote for 
the amalgamation. 

With regard to pool boards which may have been in operation for some years,, 
provision is made for the appointment by the Supreme Court of a liquidator for the 
winding-up of the atfairs of such an organisation if it goes out of existence. The 
same provisions apply with regard to that as would apply to co-operative associa¬ 
tions registered under the Primary Producers^ Co-operative Association Act, or to* 
a company registered under the Companies Act. This provision deals with a question 
such as this, which often arises: A pool board having built' up certain assets, how 
shall those assets be disposed of in the event of the jx)ol not being continued? There 
is power under this Bill for such a board to be put into liquidation and a liquidator 
appointed by the Supreme Court in the same manner as a liquidator is appointed 
under similar circumstances in connection with a company. 

Building up Reserves. 

A further important provision in this Bill is that relating to the building up of 
reserves. At the present time pool boards have authority, with the approval of the 
Secretary for Agriculture, to levy for administrative purposes or for insurance or 
other special objects of benefit to the growers. This Bill gives further provisions 
and powers with regard to the building up of reserves. 1 regard this as a very 
important phase of this legislation. I said at the beginning of my speech that, if 
this method of organisation is going to be a permanent feature, as 1 hope it will 
be, of the economic organisation of this State, it is desirable and necessary that 
reserves be built up and the finances of the boards controlled in such a way that 
they will be independent, financially and otherwise, of any Government that may 
be in existence. In other words, we want to build up these co-operative organisa¬ 
tions in such a way that, by virtue of their own assets, their own business acumen^ 
and the resources they control, they will be able to arrange for the necessary finance 
without having to undergo any disability or make any appeal to any existing 
■organisation. Further, a wider power is given under the Bill to establish resei'ves.. 
For example, it may be desirable lor a board to establish a reserve fund with a view 
to providing for certain benefits to the industry as a whole, and, perlia])s, financing, 
seed for an ensuing crop; and in countless different w^ays advantages can be gained 
by the building up of reserves in the manner I have suggostcHL It is q\iite unneces¬ 
sary for me to dilate at any greater length on that matter. Everyone realises that 
a sound business concern carefully builds up reserves in good years to enable it to* 
tide over difficulties in a bad year. 

A furth'cr provision in the Bill deals with Mossman, and creates it a separate 
district in the organisation dealing with the sugar industry. The Queensland Cane 
Growers’ Council have asked for this, and the Mossman peoi)le, sup])orted by the 
hon. member for Cook, in which electorate Mossman is situated, have been continu¬ 
ally urging that this should be done. Mossman is a sclf-<'ontained district, isolated 
to some extent from other portions of the State, and the peoi)lo there desire an 
organisation of their own, and they ’'vill be given an opportunity under this Bill tfx 
have it. 

Commodity Board Majorities. 

The Bill also amends the Fruit Marketing Organisation Acts and gives the 
Committee of Direction power to raise money on the security of the fruit. Jt i)ro- 
vides that the majority in a referendum shall be reduced from two-thirds to three- 
fifths to bring the Committee of Direction into line with other commodity boards. 
As from .Ist January, 1930, subject to the right of 500 growers demanding a poll, 
they will be given a further lease of activity under this Bill. At the present time 
they continue until 1st January, 1930. That power Avas extended by Order in 
Council for a period prescribed in the principal Act. No petition was received to 
enable a poll being taken, therefore the Committee of Direction of Fruit Marketing 
was continued for a further period. This Bill provides for a further five years after 
1930, BWabject to a poll being demanded by 500 growers or the equivalent of 10 per’ 
cent, of the organised fruitgrowers affected by this organisation. 

, Wie Bill also deals with the provision relating to fruit barrows. In the principal 
Act thjc Comjnittee of Direction is empowered to license fruit barrovrs n iid impose 
a license fee. That power is being deleted from the principal Act, and authority wtU 
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now vest with the Home Department to set up regulations for their control, having 
regard to the proper control of traffic within city or urban areas generally. 

It is not intended to exclude fruit barrows from the streets entirely. It is 
recognised in almost every large centre of population that they constitute a method 
of trading which enables the people to get fruit at a reasonable price. They, there¬ 
fore, supply a legitimate service. The Bill simply removes the control from the 
Committee of Direction, and enables the Home Department to bring into being 
machinery for the effective and proper control of the barrows, having regard to the 
traffic interests of city and urban populations. 


The Bill also limits the number of members of a sectional group committee to 
a maximum of ten. As at present constituted, these committees number— 


Banana 


23 


I*ineapple 
Citrus .. 
Deciduous 


16 

9 

9 


Other fruits 


12 


The reduction in numbers of sectional group committees will not become operative 
until the terms of office of the existing committees expire in August next. This 
limitation is in accordance with the j)rinciple obtaining in the organisation of sugar- 
growers, mill suppliers’ committees being limited to not more than ten members, 
who have been found sufficient to carry on the business effectively and efficiently. 
I have no belief in large committees, and I have been satisfied that representative 
coinrnittees of not more than ten can be established and worked efficiently. 


Committee of Direction. 

A further provision deals with the power to take and conduct a ballot as to the 
advistibleiiess of continuing the Committee of Direction with a view to bringing it 
under the Primary Producers’ Organisation Act. This is a similar provision to that 
in th*e Wheat Fool Act, and leaves the initiative and control to the growers them¬ 
selves. If they desire it, the fruitgrowers can apply under this measure to constitute 
a marketing board under tlie Primary Pr()<luccrs Organi«\tion Act, and, on the taking 
of a vote ill tlie affirmative, the Committee of Direction w'ould go out of existence 
and a marketing board be formed. 


Co-operative Associations. 

A further provision deals witli the acquisition by co-operative associations of 
the asstds of conijianies registered under the (kmipanies Acts and in liquidation. 
Under the Companies Acts it is provided that a company so registered may sell to a 
company under conditions set out in the order of the court. Under those Acts a 
co-operative association is not a company; but this proposed amendment' of the 
Primary Producers’ Co-operative Associations Act will enable such associations to 
acquire the assets of a limited liability company in a manner satisfactory to both. 
The converse, however, will not apply, for obvious reasons. 


Co-operative Control. 

The tendency in agricultural organisation is in the direction of co-operative 
control. Ill the dairying industry, for example, 98 per cent, of our butter and 95 jicr 
cent, of our cheese is maniifactured by co-operative concerns; but, as tlie law now 
stands, companies of a proprietary character, such as those registered under the 
Companies Acts, would not, upon liquidation, be authorised or, at any rate, wmuld 
have some difficulty in disposing of their assets to a company to be formed under 
the Primary Producers’ Co-operative Associations Act. The Bill proposes to remove 
that disability, and, therefore, makes provision for an extension of co operative 
activity in that direction. 

Wheat Board. 

The next series of iimendments deals with properties acquired by the 
Board, which, by meaps of loans from this Government, has built a number of grain 
sheds and acquir0d others in various situations for the effective handling of its 
crop. In addition, the Government purchased for a considerable sum of money the 
property in Toowoomba known as *<The Maltings.” This Bill provides that, when 
the amount of the indebtedness due to the Government is liquidated by the Wheat 
Board, the titles to these assets will be handed over to the board-titles equivalent te 
those which were purchased on its behalf. 
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Ill eomiection with the buildings on lands held by the Railway Department, the 
Obmmissioner for Railways will be authorised to issue leases under conditions satis¬ 
factory to both interests concerned. With regard to property of freehold character 
acquired, the title will be equal to that which was purchased, and will be given to 
the Wheat Board on the paying off of all their indebtedness. 

Power is also given, with the permission of the Treasurer, to dispose of some 
of the assets of the board, provided that moneys so accruing shall be paid to the 
Treasury in liquidation of their debt. That I consider to be a fair and reasonable 
proposition. It increases the financial stability, and enables existing boards to build 
up real assets, which give a definite form of security enabling them to obtain advances 
from time to time for carrying on their operations. 

Farmers to Control their Own Business. 

1 think I have outlined the main provisions of this Bill. I have endeavoured 
to show to the House the necessity for the amendments we arc placing before it. I 
am satisfied that, when this Bill becomes law, it will facilitate to a considerable 
extent the principle and management of co-operative organisations in this State. 
It will give the farmers a further opportunity to control their industries in a manner 
beneficial to them. It must be remembered, however, that in dealing with co-operative 
organisation the words ‘'co-operative^^ or "organisation^^ of themselves do not 
confer benefit. For any benefit to be conferred by a new form of organisation 
it must he more efficient than the form of organisation which it seeks to displace. 

To Reduce Costs of Production. 

Co-operative organisation wisely managed and efficiently controlled, by elimi¬ 
nating waste in various directions^ can reduce costs and enable a greater return to 
accrue to the farmer. By well-devised and orderly marketing gluts can be prevented, 
depressions guarded against; and in countless different w'ays orderly marketing or 
orderly supply of goods to a market can be of benefit to all concerned. Why should 
the farmer be the only individual who has no control over the marketing of his own 
produce? Almost every other form of human activity that produces has some fore¬ 
knowledge of the marketing conditions. Thi‘ demand that there will bo for a given 
product in a given market at a given time can bc‘ estimated with a degree of 
accuracy; and organisation can be so effected as to oupply that market regularly with 
a vie‘w to preventing low i)rices and panic from time to time. 

Organisation and Orderly Control, 

These are the days of organisation and orderly control; and, if tliat organisation 
and control are carried out in a manner not detrimental to the public interest, it 
will be of distinct benefit to society. Most of the difficulties in the world at th« 
present time are due to bad organisation in production and distribution. Where 
production exceeds consumption under a given form of organisation, various periods 
of trade depression take place with resultant difficulties to all concx^rned. With 
modern methods and machinery, the productive power of mankind in industry has 
increased enormously. Production can be carried on with greater rapidity than 
consumption can overtake it; and, as a result, you have a cycle of recurring trade 
depressions taking place within a narrow ambit of social organisation. Therefore, 
the remedy is the orderly marketing and orderly control of industry witli a view^ to 
estimating .and supplying human needs. 

Better Conditions for the Farmer* 

Orderly marketing by a scientific organisation, which can bo establislied under 
this Bill, will enable the farmers, provided they use it properly, to obtain better 
conditions for themselves, and by those better conditions better organisation improv¬ 
ing the conditions of the great bulk of the people generally, and thus be of benefit 
to the peo|)le as a whole. Gluts are no good to the farmers. They mean that, when 
he has large crops, either through bad organisation or bad marketing, he gets a very 
small price, and on some occasions no pnee worth while at all. In other cases when 
prices are high he has little or no produce to selL Those methods arc bad both for 
the farmer and for the people who use his produce. Of coarse, climatic conditions 
eiljatiot be completely controlled | but I am satisfied that, with the application of 
proper methods, under a meastiie of tittis kind, ma^y of the difiSeulties can be 
remcived*If, therefore, this Bill is a further step in this direction, we in this 
Bsrliiiiiieht will have done something worth while^ and something which will be of 
not to the people concerned but to the State as a whole. I therefore have 

/ ''That the Bill be now read a second time. 
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QUEENSLAND PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

A YEAR OF EXPERIENCE. 

« WE have had a year of experience in working the organisation on a com- 
VV inodity basis. I have watched the work of the various organisations 
during the past year, and am quite satisfied, speaking generally, that progress 
has been made, and the legislation of 1926 has been fully justified. 

The foregoing remarks were made by the retiring president (Mr. W. Forgan 
Smith, Minister for Agriculture) at the last annual meeting of thef Council of 
Agriculture and conference of delegates of the Queensland Producers^ Ajsociation. 
The organisation of the farming industry and of the marketing of the' farmers’ 
produce was a problem difiicuH for any Government or Parliament to solve, he 
continued, for so many varied interests were involved, and so many commodities 
were' subject to different economic conditions. To set up an organisation such as the 
Queensland Producers’ Association it was neciessary to cnrefully observe all the 
progress that was made, and adapt the organisation in accordance with the 
experience gained. In other words, the success of co-operative organisation among 
the farmers was a matter of gradual progress. think it can be said,” added the 
Minister, “that in view of the work of the organisation in this State you can only 
come to the one conclusion, and that is that it has been completely justified, and that 
it has marked the beginning of a new era for the man^ engaged in primary 
production. 

Commonwealth Organisation. 

During the past year you have had to encounter many difficulties that are 
incidental to your work, and I am sfitisfied that the' commodity boards have carried 
out their duties satisfactorily, and in a manner that has been of advantage to the 
people they represent. In the course of the year there was a conference oa the 
question of the establishment of a Commonwealth organisation. In that connection 
I note with pleasure that Mr. McRobert, one of your representatives, was called 
upon to be chairman. I regard that as a distinct compliment to the farmers 
in Queensland. I look forward to the time when producers ’ interests throughout 
Australia will be organised on a Commonwealth basis, with the producers themselves 
co-operatively controlling the industry, improving conditions generally, and in that 
way building up the wealth and resources of the Comhionwealth of Australia. ’ ’ In 
dealing with the future, Mr. Smith indicated to the meeting certain amendments 
lie proposed to bring forward with regard to “ T/m Privmry Producers^ Organisation 
and Marketing Act of 11)26,” the Fruit Marketing Act, and the Stock Foods Act. 
The proposals outlined were unanimously endorsed. 

A Review. 

The annual report of the executive committet*, after outlining its work 
in connection with the farm norkers’ award, the Marketing Act, and the Australian¬ 
wide organisation, reviewed the position generally. The report stated that the 
committee was in a position to indicate that it had kept well wtihin the vote 
provided at the last annual meeting, namely, £6,000. The actual expenditure in 
accordance with tlie budget indicated wns only a little over £4,000. The committee 
urged that no cognisance should be taken of those enemies of farmer organisations 
who stated that the various branches were not meeting as frequently as was the 
case in earlier years, and were not being as well attended. There was a very souuu 
reason for this, in tliat when the organisation first commenced to function only two 
industries were organised at the marketing end. At the present time every important 
agricultural industry in the State was organised at the marketing end with the 
exception of maize, pigs, and fodder. In these circumstances, there was not the 
same necessity for the active functioning of the branches. The branches, never¬ 
theless, remained, and when occasion demanded, as experience showed, they could 
be speedily galvanised into life'. The committee in this regard had in view proposals 
having for their objective the holding of periodical public meetings of farmers in 
the more important country centres, at which instructional lectures ivould be given. 
The committee submitted a budget fpr the ensuing twelve months, . mounting to 
£6,000, and suggested the precepting of the various boards on the same lines as 
last year. 

After debatef the report and recommendations were adopted unanimously, and 
the president, to whom appreciative reference was made, was accorded a vote of 
thanks. 

The election of officers resulted:—Chairman, Mr. W. Forgan Smith (Minister for 
Agriculture); vice-chairman, Mr, James McRobert; executive committee, Messrs. 
H* T. Anderson, J. Archibald, J. McRobert, and W. J. Sloan. 

20 , ■ 
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Several speakers, including Messrs. J. McHobert (Butter Board), A. S. Douglas 
(Wide Bay), W. L. Osborne (South Burnett), in congratulating Mr. Forgau Sinitli 
upon his re-election, expressed appreidation and approval of his able and effective- 
work on behalf of the rural industries, commending the fact that he' had at no time 
exihibited political partisanship, but had worked in the best interests of Queensland. 

Mr. Chris. Sheehy, formerly of the Department of Agriculture and Stock, is tho 
very capable secretary of the organisation, and in that office he has given and 
continues to give very valuable service to the farmers of Queensland. 


LAMB MARKING PRECAUTIONS. 

With the period for lamb marking impending, it is well to keep in mind an 
aspect of the operation, neglect of which is every year the cause of appreciable loss. 

Each season during the period in which lambs are subjected to the operation of 
marking, rejiorts are received of deaths closely following, and investigation has 
shown that this mortality is due in the majority of cases to one or another of 
certain inoculable diseases (notably tetanus and blood-poisoning), the germs of 
which have entered the system of the animal through the wounds. 

In order to prevent mortality caused by tailing, &c., it is necessary to prevent 
this woTind infection. It is certain that in most cases the contagion is present 
in the sheep yards, and is consequently extremely difficult to get rid of. Experi¬ 
ment has shown that a solution of the earth from the surface of a yard may be 
so full of disease organisms as to be fatal to two out of four animals inoculated 
with it. In view of this, and the knowledge that various micro-organisms may 
remain alive for years in the soil, certain protective measures are highly imperative. 

When marking small flocks, it is best to use temporary yards made of movable 
hurdles situated in a fresh i)addock. With large flocks this is perhaps impracticable, 
and the following treatment of the yards is recommended: Remove the surface 
soil of the yards to a depth of about 6 inches, and place it in a heap, where it 
should be thoroughly mixed with quicklime. Then sjiturate tlie fresh surface 
exposed with a strong solution of non-poisonous sheep dij). 

In addition to the above precautionary measure it is essential to adopt some 
means of preventing the germs of disease from gaining entrance into the flesh-cuts 
made in the scrotum and tail. As the yards, although the main, are not the 
only source of infection, it is recommended that wounds of the scrotum and 
tail be either smeared with tar or dressed with carbolised oil (1 part of carbolic 
acid to 12 parts of oil) before the lamb is released after the operation. This is 
most important. 

Knives used for docking and tailing should be boiled, and not allowed to come 
in contact with the ground during use. 

Lambs dead of the diseases, if not destroyed, form fresh centres of infection 
by absorption of the micro-organism by the earth. All carcases sliould therefore 
be destroyed by burning. Finally, if measures are not taken to prevent these 
diseases, the losses, in addition to occurring annually, will show a tendency to 
increase in extent by reason of the increased soil contamination. 

The operations of ear-marking and tailing, together with the castration of the 
male lambs, are usually carried out at the same period, generally when the lambs 
are between three and six weeks old. There is considerable diversity of opinion 
among sheep-breeders as to the most suitable age for performing these operations, 
some claiming that at a fortnight old there is least risk to the animal through 
loss of blood, while others prefer a later age, even uj) to three months, claiming 
that the lamb has then grown sufficiently to withstand the' cheek. In cold districts 
and severe seasons, the additional warmth and protection afforded the hindquarters 
is a reasonable argument for delay, but under average conditions it is generally 
conceded that from three to six weeks is the safest age for tailing and castration. 
Where the lambing season is protracted there will naturally be considerable difference 
between the ages of the lambs dropped first and those dropped last, and it may be 
necessaigr to mark the drop in two portions with an interval of a month between. 

The sheep should be mustered some' time before, and the lambs allowed to 
settle down before the operatiohn commence. There should be no rushing about, 
and dogs should be used as little as possible, as deaths from hemorrhage are 
very when lambs are marked in an excited and overheated condition. 

ISkm be treated at the same time, and a useful check will be obtained 

iii tha irttmlmrs marked if the tails of the male and female lambs are 

separate:.heaps.—<<A, & Notes, N.S,W., Dept. Ag. 
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From Now to Next Shearing 

cfhe main object o] the lUoolqromer is to keep the u?ool on the sheep’s 
back growing euenlij from shearing to shearing and land his clip on 
the uxjol selling floor in the best possible condition. 

This can be done bg the constant use of UlTAr-LICK. 

Mr. G. A. Wright, Armidale, writes — 

"The beft and most practical expression cue can give of our 
opinion of \]our product we have already given^lhat is, con'* 
tinned use and repetition of orders. U7e have used nothing 

else for more than five years." 

ITlr. Upright has used ouer 500 tons for his stock in about six years. 
Mr. Frank Mering, Burghersdorp, South Africa, writes — 

"JTlthough I am always tardy in giving Testimonials. I have no 
compunction in saying that I have used Uita'*Lick for three 
years and that my stock have greatly benefited. I consider 
Uita'-Lick an excellent alLround Lick for all classes of stock." 

Use formula for Dry Feed. Use formula for Green Feed.. 


VITA-LICK Limited 

Stock Lick Specialists 

107-109 Kent Street :: :: SYDNEY 




t|kes*8 




__ •jif),#,. 


MAKES GOOD 
COWS BETTER 

PER PACKET 




Farming Is a fine occupation. If 

the weather conditions are favourable. Why not be Independent 
of the weather by providing your own water supply and 

Usinar Hume Pipes 

Also for eulverts, troughs, postiS, etc. 

Montague Road, South Brisbane 

BfitneliWB Townsville anil Kabra C*toc1kbampton> 
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Every Tractor and Header to be used for harvesting the season’s crops, Is 
obsolete unless equipped with the I.X.L. Power Take-Off, Patent Trans¬ 
mission Gearing, and One Man Extension Control, as shown above. These 
Inventions first proved their success in N.S.W., where 300 wheat farmers 
have equipped their Tractors and Headers with them. 

Wheat Farmers find the Inventions effect They may be fitted to any of these 

11 Economies :— Tractors 


1. Approximately 40')o Saving of Kerosene. 

2. Reduces the Harvesting time by 33%. 

3. Lengthens the life of the header, by, we esti¬ 
mate, double. 

4. Prevents Loss of Grain, 05 the speed of machin¬ 
ery can be constantly maintained to ensure threshing 
and wirmowing speeds. 

6. Unnecessary to turn out off crop line to bag 

up, as the speed of machinery is obtained without 
moving forward. 

€. The outfit is mobile ; it turns in its own length 
and may be backed if necessary. 

7. Comers of crops may be worked round, as in 
turning corners the speed of machinery does not after 

8. It ensures better work in dirty crops, as speeds 
are arranged to suit. 

9. Down crops may be harvested with excellent 
results — by reducing the forward speed and in¬ 
creasing the threshing and winnowing speeds. 

10. Wheel slippage and side draught entirely 
eliminated. 

11. One man can control both header and har¬ 
vester if the I.X.L. Extension One-Man Control is 
utilised. 


TRACTORS. 

Fordson 

McCormick-Deering, 10-20 and 15-30 
Hart-Parr, 12-20 and 18-36. 

British Wallis. 

Ruston -Hornsby. 

John Deere. 

Twin City, 18-28. 

Case, 12-20 and 18-32 
Certified “ Wallis *’ as sold by the 
Massey Harris Coy Ltd 
Vickers. 

Holt (Gaterpiliar). 

HARVESTERS. 

McKay, 6ft., 8ft. and 10ft. Header.^ 
McKay Reapers and Binders. 
Massey-Harris 8ft. Headers. 

Massey-Harris Reapers and Binders. 
International, 8ft. or 12ft. Reaper. 
Thresher. 

Shearer Header. 

Gaston Header. 

Robinson Big £ ; and 
Robinson Federal Headers. 

When these machines are fitted with 
the Robinson Transmission Gear 


For your copy of the 36 page book, Successful Power Harvesting,” fill in and post coupon. 

I.EO.E.FORTESCUE Z SONS LIP 

Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 
AR.NCLtFFE. SYDNEY: 





C^ddress.. 

Mah of Tractor . 


Header ..^... 
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DAIRYING IN QUEENSLAND. 


The Minister for AgrHcultiire and Stock (the Hon« W. Forgran 
Smith) announced last year the appointment of a Departmental 
Committee to make a survey of economic facts relating to some 
important phases of agriculture in Queensland. 

The Committee has met from time to time and has collected 
and collated much useful data. The Minister has previously 
announced his intention of conveying some conclusions based upon 
this data to producers through a s^es of Bulletins. 

In the first Bulletin the present conditions in the industry in 
Queensland were reviewed briefly. In the s^ond Bulletin three 
outstanding factors were elucidated and stressed9 namely:—The need 
of herd improvement; the importance of feeding; and the necessity 
of herd testing. 

In this (the third Bulletin) the points briefly considered are stock 
foods and the manufacture and marketing of dairy products. 

This Bulletin not only sets these forth as meriting the immediate 
attention of those engaged in the industry, but also extends a standing 
invitation to dairymen to avail themselves of the helping hand of the 
Department and of the facilities which it oiflers. 


The dairying industry in Queensland is conducted on strictly 
co-operative lines. The shareholders in a Co-operative Dairy Company 
Association are suppliers of milk or cream to factories and through their 
elective board control their company's undertakings. 

The managerial objective is to profitably manufacture the highest 
quality product and so market it that the producer will receive the 
highest possible return for his milk or cream on a quantity and quality 
basis. The payment of dividends on shares held by suppliers is 
restricted to an interest charge of 5 per cent.; no profits are distributed 
to shareholders in the form of dividends. 


Queenslahd is tlie only country in the world in which dairying is carried 
on successfully, and on a large scale within the tropics. 


The capital invested in dairy factories totals approximately 
£35,000,000, while individual factories representing a capital value 
of from £30,000 to £60,000 are operating in the old-established d^iry 
districts, Most of the butter factories are constructed of concrete 
or brick aud are modern in design and equipment. 

The provisions of the Dairy Produce Act of 1920 safeguard and 
promote all interests in the industry. Inspectors see to the maintenance 
of high standards of hygiene; and processes of manufacture are carried 
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Plate 84.—A Queensland Dairy Herd. 
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out by operatives who have, by examination in theory and practice, 
proved their efficiency and hold certificates of proficiency. All dairy 
products are graded by qualified graders. Payments for cream are made 
on a commercial butter basis, and for milk on a butter-fat basis. In 
the interests of suppliers, a continuous audit is made of each company's 
books and accounts. 


Where tlie cow is kept and eared for the country advances, lands 
grow richer, homes become better, and general comfort increases. 


The Department of Agriculture and Stock has given valuable 
assistance in the development of dairying within the State. In its 
initial stage the operation of a travelling dairy for instructional 
purposes did much to encourage the establishment of the industry. 
The work of Departmental officers in the interests of the industry 
includes the services of the Agricultural Chemist, Bacteriologist, 
Botanist, Veterinary Surgeons, Instructors, Grading Inspectors, Dairy 
Inspectors, and Herd Testers. 

Pool Boards functioning under the provisions of the Primary 
Producers’ Organisation and Marketing Act have given valuable service 
to the industry by their support of administrative action tending to 
improve the quality of dairy products, and also by their association with 
marketing activities. 

The development of butter and cheese manufacture in Queensland 
has been along scientific lines. 


I The cow is the Mother of Prosperity on Queensland’s dairy lands, 

I- _ 


STOCK FOODS. 

The w^ealth of our State is based to a very large extent on the 
number of our live stock, and the welfare of the stock again depends 
<mtirely on the feeding, therefore the question how, when, and what to 
feed is of greatest importance to farmer and grazier. All our live 
stock can be regarded as living factories producing from the feed 
consumed products useful to man. 

Objects of Feeding. 

The body of the young animal requires a sufficient amount of food 
to supply the materials necessary for its growth. But even during 
any part of the growing stage there is a continual breaking down and 
wearing out of all the tissues of the body, and this loss must be made 
up by the nutrients contained in the food to maintain the animal 
in a normal healthy condition. Additional food is required' to 
produce the energy for the carrying out of all voluntary and 
involuntary functions of the body. An animal working hard is using 
up a large amount of fat and muscle, but even an animal at re»t 
requires food for the production of heat and other involuntary 
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functions of its body. Summarised the objects of feeding are as 
follow:— 

(1) To maintain bodily heat; 

(2) To repair waste tissues; 

(3) To reproduce young; 

(4) To form new tissues and organs; 

(5) To perform muscular labour; 

(6) To secrete various products; 

(7) To lay up reserve stores. 


There is a place for the cow in the agriculture of every country. 

Composition of Foods. 


In order to get a clear insight into the art of feeding and carrying 

out of the objects above mentioned, we must 

understand the 

composition of the tissues that require building and renewing, and the 

composition of the foodstuffs available. 


The composition of any stock food, analysed according to present 

conventional methods, is expressed as follows:— 


Lucerne hay (in full flower) contains: 


Moisture .. .. .. .. . ^ . 

10*0 per cent. 

Crude protein . 

15-0 per cent. 

Crude fat 

2*8 per cent. 

Carbohydrates or nitrogen free extract, by difference 

33*2 per cent. 

Crude fibre 

31*0 per cent. 

Ash. 

8*0 per cent. 


100*0 per cent. 

Putting these results in another form, we find- 

- 

I. Moisture. 

10*0 per cent. 

II. Dry matter . 

90*0 per cent. 

(A.) Ash or mineral matter 

8 0 per cent. 

f Proteins 

15*0 per cent. 

(B.) Organic matter 82-0 per cent, j Srtohydrates 

2*8 per cent. 

33*2 per cent. 

C Fibre 

31*0 per cent. 

The cow produces the goods, but man must do his part in raising and 

maintaining standards of quality. 



RATIONS FOB DAIRY COWS* 

The Agricultural Chemist, Mr. J. C. Brimnich, has written a 
Bulletin entitled ^rStock .Foods, in which the objects of feeding, 
description and analyses of various stock foods, and the making up 
of jra^ous are all very fully detailed, and with this information the 
dairy farmer can judge how to feed to the best advantage. This 
Bulletin is available free of charge to every dairy farmer. 
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Plate 85 .—Silo Stack Constbuction and Gbotjnd Plan. 

Officers of the Department of Agriculture will supply fuU particulars as to method and material 
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Ration tables are useful guides in feeding, but it must be noted that 
the analyses of the foodstuffs from which they are computed are 
averages only—that is to say, the composition of the foodstuff varies 
according to soil and climate wherein grown, and particularly to the 
age of growth when harvested. 

Another consideration is the cost of a particular ration—whether 
it pays, when it is compared with the price obtained from the milk 
produced. But care should be taken that blame for unprofitable 
feeding is not placed upon the ration, when the fault is due to the cow. 
Some cows are capable of producing a large amount of milk, other 
cows are only capable of yielding a small amount of milk, even when 
supplied with ample well-balanced feed; such poor producers do not 
pay, and should be culled from the herd. 


The Queensland Dairying Industry is nearly a hundred per cent. 
co*operatiyely organised. 

Ninety-eight per cent, of the butter and ninety-six per cent of the 
cheese produced in Queensland are manufactured by co-operatire 
factories under farmer control. No other country in the worlds not 
even Denmark, can show such a great record in farmers’ co-operation 
practically appUed. 


A pamphlet entitled ‘‘Rations for Dairy Cows,’^ written by Mr. 
E. H. Gurney, Senior Analyst of the Department of Agriculture and 
Stock, includes specimen rations which should prove of great value 
to dairy farmers in securing the maximum production from their 
individual cows consistent with economical feeding. This pamphlet 
is available to the dairy farmer, free of charge. 

A Healthy Cow Delivers the Goods. 

The healthy milch cow, properly cared for, yields milk of first 
quality. Deterioration, if any, occurs after the dairy farmer takes 
delivery. In order to produce first quality cream, attention must be 
given to the production and handling of the milk, and the separation, 
handling, and delivery of the cream on the factory floor. The quality of 
the butter produced is dependent upon the quality of the cream, the 
care, attention, and skill of the buttermaker. The factory manager who 
desires to place the factory output in the highest grade must be supplied 
with raw products (milk or cream) of highCvSt quality. 


The best farming methods, the most eeonomle crops, and a steady 
return on inrestments are found on erery well-managed dairy farm. 


- Grading. 

Millt or cream grading is the all-important factor in determining the 
quality of the output. In the grading of milk or cream, or any of its 
.products, it is essential that the grader should have his senses 
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trained so as to be able to fully appreciate the natural influences of 
odour and flavour of a first-grade dairy product, be it milk, cream, butter, 
or cheese. The full natural flavour of carefully produced and well- 
handled milk and cream, and butter or cheese, appeals to the senses of a 
trained grader. The cream grader and buttermaker must keep in close 
touch to secure the best results of their concerted efforts. The position 
of grader is one of great responsibility. He must carry out his duties 
expeditiously and exactingly. 


Queensland needs more cows of a character that fill the bucket as 
well as the breeder’s eye. 


Co-operation Between Farm and Factory. 

The percentage of third class cream is, happily, gradually 
diminishing, and we look forward to the day when only a high 
class cream will be supplied to butter factories. To reach that posi¬ 
tion managers must have the assistance of the dairy farmers, and 
they must support the farmers in turn. The farmers are not dairying 
for any other purpose than to make a profit. The majority are always 
ready to improve their methods and to take advantage of facilities 
offering, so as to deliver cream of an A1 quality. We must take a wide 
view of the varied conditions associated with the production, handling, 
and delivery of cream at factories. 

The provisions of the Dairy Produce Act safeguard the produc¬ 
tion and handling of milk or cream, and when complied with the benefits 
are manifest. The deliveiy from farm to factory calls for attention and 
assistance from every one interested in the transport of milk or cream. 
Organisation of supplies to factories on the zone system deserves con¬ 
sideration by dairy factory associations. Each factory should draw its 
supplies from what is regarded as its own geographical area. 

MANUFACTURE OF DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

All associated with the dairy industry in Queensland may be fairly 
commended for its progress in recent years, particularly on the 
manufacturing and marketing sides of the business. 

Under present conditions the dairy farmers of this State, con¬ 
stituting with their assistants about 10 per centum of the working 
population, produce, not only sufficient for our entire home needs, but 
also contribute the equivalent of £3,000,000 a year to our export trade. 


The good breeder combines bucket capacity with show ring typo. 


That the dairy products of this State have reached a high standard 
of quality is evident by tfeeir continued success in open competition with 
the production of other countries in the worldr^s markets. 

Improvement of dairy equipment has been marked within recent 
years, and most of our factories are of modern eonstruction and 
equipment, ensuring efficiency in operation. 
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It has been observed that centralised factories possessing modern 
manufacturing machinery, and operated under efficient management, 
have been an important factor in increasing the quality and value of the 
product. 

There is evidence that the establishment of a zonal system, under 
which central factories would receive cream supplies from the whole of 
a recognised tributary territory, would eliminate expensive competition 
and open the way for a complete organisation of cream deliveries. 

More cheese is manufactured in Queensland than in any other State 
of the Commonwealth, and Queensland contributes over 85 per cent, of 
the total cheese exports from Australia. 


The most and best milk; 

The most and best cream; 

The most and best butter; 

The most and best cheese; 

The most and best profit must come from our dairy cows. 


Gradual improvement in roads and motor transport make it 
possible for larger centralised cheese factories to operate economically. 
A higher grade and a more uniform product, and consequently a better 
price for milk, would result from placing factories of modern design 
and equipment in central situations. 

The attention of many Co-operative Dairy Associations interested in 
the manufacture of cheese is directed to these possibilities. 

Few factories allow a sufficient margin in the prices paid by them 
for different grades of cream, with the result that the producer is not 
always impressed with the advantage of spending greater effort in 
improving the quality of his product. 

As a corollary of the present system of factory payments the 
supplier of high-grade cream is relatively underpaid, or the supplier of 
inferior quality cream is overpaid. Obviously more encouragement 
should be given to the careful and efficient dairy farmer than the present 
short range of cream prices allows. 


The best is proved by test. Dairymen, test your herds! 


Factory Buildings and Equipment. 

Modern buildings and equipment are necessary for the manufacture 
of a high grade product and the keeping down of overhead costs. 

The number of new and remodelled factories constfucted in recent 
years is an index of the recognition by factory directors of this fact: 
New buildings are of brick or concrete construction. 
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Platb 87, —Interior of a Queensland Butter Factouy. 
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A factory directorate must move with the times and take advantage 
of every new improvement in machinery or process. 

It is necessary to keep constantly in touch with modern developments 
in mechanism an(i methods of management. 

Methods of Manufacture and Factory Efficiency. 

In making high-grade butter a low temperature is necessary, which 
means that churns have to turn longer than was formerly the practice. 
This also entails the provision of additional churns to minimise the hours 
of work in the factory. Pasteurisation and neutralisation are also claim¬ 
ing more attention, which entails the taking of more time in processings 
and the provision of extra equipment. 


Cows to call or kill— 


The tnhercnlar cow. 

The irregular breeder. 

The old cow. 

The kicker. 

The aborting cow. 

The tough milker. 

The poor producer. 


Manufacturing methods have improved vastly within the last ten 
years; and better butter has been made in Queensland factories during 
the past two years than ever before. There are three main reasons for 
this marked advance—viz., improvement in the quality of cream; stricter 
grading of cream; and the application of scientific methods in manufac¬ 
turing processes. 

Keen competition among factories tends in some instances to lower 
the standard of quality. When cream is classed as second the supplier 
sometimes resents it, and his resentment is expressed in the transfer 
of his dealings to another factory, which, to retain his custom, may class 
his product, which had fallen below the standard set by the factory to 
which he previously sent his cream, as first grade. This improved 
classification may, however, be quite justified for the dairyman, under the 
spur of his resentment and the realisation that grc^ater care is necessary, 
may make a special effort to improve the quality of his cream. He may 
not, however, admit that there is an improvement in his product, or 
feel disposed to acknowledge that the grading at the former factory was 
right. 


Fodder in the tank means money in the hank. 


Queensland factory methods in general compare favourably with 
those of other producing States. 

Too much second-grade cream is being delivered, and farmers should 
make a sustained effort to produce and deliver high-grade cream W 
the factory. 

Factory efficiency is generally of a high standard, ^nd the larger 
number of trained nien employed in factories is also an indication of a 
desire to secure greater teclmi^ efficiency. 
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Plate 88.—A Queensland Daiby Farm. 
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Oasts of Manufacture. 

Manufacturing costs are reasonable under present conditions, but 
they could be lessened by a more uniform supply of cream. Volume and 
regularity of supplies influence costs. For instance, most factories 
quadruple their output in the flush of the season as compared with their 
production in the winter months. This means that unless a factory is 
built and equipped for peak periods efficiency is reduced, for in the slack 
season more than half the plant cannot be worked to its full capacity. 


Ohe your cows an opportunity! 

Feed them welL 

Look after them welL 

Bug them in winter. 

Milk them clean. 

-rt- 

Costs could be lowered if dairymen adopted a proper system of 
feeding, which involves the conservation of fodder, the maintenance of a 
more regular cream supply, and greater uniformity in factory output 
throughout the year. 

The amalgamation of smaller factories would be an advantage in 
respect to the minimising of production costs. Most of the Queensland 
butter-making plants are, however, so situated as to ensure a supply big 
enough to keep the cost of manufacture as low as practically possible. 

Present costs of manufacture are reasonable, if the best quality is 
considered. For instance, lower churning temperatures are employed 
than ever before. The time of churning is therefore longer, but texture 
of butter is thereby greatly improved. 

Short cuts in cream grading, manufacture, and other essentials can 
be adopted only at the expense of quality. 

To sum up, costs of manufacture would be considerably reduced by 
creating conditions favourable to a reduction of the difference between 
maximum and minimum outputs of summer and winter and of dry 
spells. Better quality raw material would also lower costs. The cost of 
producing a box of second-grade butter obviously equals that of a box of 
higher grade. 


Test every cow and find her worth. 

We can improve onr herds if we breed from hlgh-prodncing cows 
selected from families of high-production records. 

Clean yards, clean cows, clean hands, clean milk, clean separators! 
clean cream^all mean best quality butter or cheese. 


26 
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MARKETING OF DAIRY PRODUCE. 

The consumption per head of butter and cheese in the Common¬ 
wealth is estimated at 28 lb. of butter and 3^ lb. of cheese per 
annum. In comparison with these figures the United Kingdom consump¬ 
tion of butter is 15 lb. to 16 lb., and of cheese 7^ lb. to 10 lb. per 
annum. The production of butter and cheese averages 21,900 tons and 
3,800 tons, respectively, per annum, the Queensland consumption being 
—butter, 9,860 tons; cheese, 1,280 tons per annum. In other words, 
Queensland produces one-fourth of the total Commonwealth production 
of butter and almost one-half of the Commonwealth cheese production. 


A silo well filled with suitable fodder gives that feeling of reasonable 
security so essential in a well-balanced Industry. 


It is important to note, however, that in normal seasons Queensland 
exports two-thirds of its butter and cheese production. This means that 
the Southern States of Australia have a bigger local consumption 
proportionate to their production than Queensland. The Australian 
market is admittedly the most remunerative. The Southern States 
have some advantage in this regard, and, until the population and 
consumption of this State have materially increased, the export market 
will exert a very important influence on the prices secured by 
Queensland dairymen. While measurable control can be exercised over 
the local market to bring about a price that 'would be remunerative to 
the producer, and yet not unfair to the consumer, it is clear that the 
necessity of meeting world competition with respect to two-thirds of 
the butter and cheese production imposes limits upon the relief which 
organised marketing in Queensland can bring to the dairy farmer. 


Give the cows a chance* Conserve fodder against the dry time* 


Queensland has led all the other States in the matter of organised 
marketing of dairy products. Ninety-eight per cent, of the butter and 
about 95 per cent, of the cheese produced in Queensland is manufactured 
co-operatively, and all manufacturers are alive to the advantages 
attaching to combination in marketing. 

At the request of the cheese producers, compulsory marketing was 
provided for by State legislation under **The Cheese Pool Act of 1921,'’ 
which came into operation on the 1st January, 1922. On the expiry of 
the term for which it was constituted under the Cheese Pool Act, the 
Cheese Pool Board was reconstituted under ‘^The Primary Products 
Pools Act of 1922" (now ‘^The Primary Producers^ Organisation md 
Marketing Act of 1926"). Under the Act, a Board is elected comprised 
of representatives of the dairy farmers engaged in cheese production. 
The Minister for Agriculture has one representative dh the Board. The 
Board has power to direct and to control the marketing of cheese, but 
has, however, from its inception, adopted the plan of utilisation of the 
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existing channels of distribution. The distributors are chosen by the 
factories, and act as their selling agents, although under license by 
the Board. 


The careful dairyman thoroughly washes, Scalds, and sterilises 
his machines after eyery milking. 

Cleanliness means high quality and big cream cheques. 


Organised Marketing of Butter. 

The marketing of butter is controlled under the Primary Producers^ 
Organisation and Marketing Act by the Queensland Butter Board, 
operating under that statute, the Board having been constituted on the 
19th February, 1925. The Board, which is elected by cream suppliers, 
does not itself undertake marketing, but utilises existing channels of 
distribution in a somewhat similar manner to that adopted by the Cheese 
Board, with the exception that, in the case of the Butter Board, the 
agents are directly appointed by the Board. In practice the Board 
seeks a nomination from the factories as to the agent which the respective 
factories desire, and under ordinary circumstances appoints such nominee 
as a Butter Board agent. 

The Australian Butter Stabilisation Scheme came into operation on 
the 1st January, 1926. Under this scheme provision is made for a levy 
on all butter manufactured, to provide a bonus on all butter exported. 
The scheme operates under agreements which are entered into between 
the dairying interests of each of the butter-producing States. 


Better herds mean better homes, better Hying, better farms, and 
better farmers. 


Conclusions. 


Having full regard to all the circumstances, it cannot be disputed 
(hat the Queensland dairymen have benefited very largely during recent 
years from the controlled marketing which has been in operation. The 
following points should be noted:— 


1. That, owing to the preponderance of the local production which 

requires to be exported, no matter how well organised the 
local market may be, the influence of the weight of the 
production which has to be exported (two-thirds in the case 
of butter and more than one-half in the case of cheese) will 
always depress the average pay to the cream suppliers so long 
as world values are below the local price. 

2. The efficient dairyman is entitled to a fair margin over and 

above the actual cost of produetion, which, on the evidence, 
the fair-minded consumer is prepared to concede. 





A silo means money saved and money made. 
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3. There are limits as to the price which organised producers can 
secure for their products governed by— 

(a) The competition of butter and cheese introduced from 
elsewhere. 

(h) The competition of other products— e.g., jam, honey, 
margarine, peanut butter, &c. 

(c) The capacity of the consumer to pay, having regard 
to the cost of living and the incidence of the basic wage. 

It is, therefore, evident that— 

(a) The sphere of organised selling on the local market has 
been well surveyed, and the producers are well catered for 
under the existing control system, and little further improve¬ 
ment in returns can rea8onal)ly be looked for by dairymen in 
that direction. 

(&) World prices do not appear likely to improve to any great 
extent. 

(c) The elimination of unnecessary costs in production, manu¬ 
facturing, and marketing is highly desirable. 

(d) The adoption of the most modern methods to ensure the 
manufacture of a uniform product of highest quality is 
urgently necessary. 

(e) The raising of the standard of production per cow affords, 
above all other considerations, the greatest possibility of 
relief to the individual dairyman. 

(/) Improvement in quality of milk and cream leading to the 
elimination of all grades of raw dairy products that cannot 
be manufactured into butter or cheese of ‘‘Kangaroo’^ 
standard. 


A good farm with a good dairy herd, a good farmer and a good family 
on it, is one of the best things on earth. 



Plate 90. 

Diagram D. This Avbshirk Cow, a Queensland Champion, is almost ideally 

PBOPOETIONED. 

Diagrams a, B, c (p. 358), and d should be applied to diagram in Bulletin No. 2 D, 
showing the points of a dairy cow. 
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SCHEDULE 1. 

LIST OF BUTTER FACTORIES OPERATING IN QUEENSLAND. 

The Atherton Tableland Co-operative Butter and Bacon Company, Limited, Atherton 
and Malanda. 

Atherton Tableland Dairy Products, Limited, Malanda. 

Bundaberg Co-operative Dairy Company, Limited, Bundaberg. 

The Bushy Creek Co-operative Butter Company, Limited, Julatten, via Molloy. 
Caboolture Co-operative Company, Limited—^Factories at Caboolture, Pomona, and 
Eumundi. 

The Chinchilla Co-operative Dairy Company, Limited, Chinchilla. 

Conaghan Brothers, Limited, Rockhampton. 

Daintree River Development Company, Daintree River, vid Port Douglas. 

Dawson Valley Co-operative Company, Limited, Wo wan. 

Day boro' Co-operative Association, Limited, Day boro ^ 

The Downs Co-operative Dairy Company, Limited—Factories at Clifton, Dalby, Miles, 
Toowoomba, Crowds Nest, and Goombungee. 
llie Esk Co-operative Dairy Company, Limited, Esk. 

Gayndah Co-operative Dairy Company, Limited, Gayndah. 

The Killarney Dairy Company, Limited, Killarney. 

Kin Kin Co-operative Dairy Company, Limited, Cooran. 

The Logan and Albert Co-operative Dairy Company, Limited, Beaudesert. 

The Maleny Co-operative Dairy Company, Limited, Malcny. 

The Maryborough Co-operative Dairy Company, Limited—Factories at Biggenden, 
Kingaroy, Maryborough, and Miindubbera. 

Nanango Co-operative Dairy Company, Limited, Nanango. 

The Oakey District Co-operative Butter Company, Limited, Oakey. 

Pioneer Butter Factory (A. M. Linton), North Ipswich. 

Pommer Brothers, Ipswich. 

The Port Curtis Co-operative Butter Company, Limited, Gladstone. 

Queensland Agricultural High School and College, Gatton. 

Queensland Farmers^ Co-operative Company, Limited—Factories at Booval, Boonah, 
Grantham, and Laidley. 

The Rockhampton District Dairy Company, Limited, Rockhampton. 

Roma Co-operative Dairy Company, Limited, Roma. 

The South Burnett Co-operative Dairy Company, Limited, Murgon. 

The Southern Queensland Dairy Company, Limited, Kingston. 

The Stanley River Co-operative Company, Limited, Woodford. 

Warwick Butter and Dairying Company, Limited—Factories at Allora, Goondiwindi, 
Mill Hill, Warwick, and Texas. 

Wide Bay Co-operative Dairy Company, Limited—Factories at Cooroy and Gympie. 
The Evelyn Tableland Dairy Association, Limited, Ravenshoe. 

CONDENSED MILK FACTORIES. 

Nestle’s, ToogooJawah. 


SCHEDULE 2. 

LIST OF CHEESE FACTORIES IN QUEENSLAND. 

Aubigny Co-operative Dairy Company, Limited, Aubigny, vid Oakey. 

Austral Dairy Company, Mount Sibley road, vid Greenmount. 

Biddeston Co-operative Dairy Company, Limited, Biddeston, vid Oakey. 

Captains Mountain Co-operative Dairy Company, Limited, Milmerran.*^ 

Coalstoun Lakes Cheese Factory, vid Biggenden. 

Cooranga North Co-operative Cheese Association, Limited, vid Bell. 

The Downs Co-operative Dairy Company, Limited—Factories at Hodgson Vale, Lily 
vale, Gowrie Junction, Koondaii, vid Bell, Westbrook, Jondaryan, Boodua. 
Dundarrah Co-operative Cheese Company, Limited, vid Biggenden. 

Felton Co-operative Dairy Company, Limited, vid Cambooya. 

Greenmount Dairy Compai^, Limited, Greenmount, 

Hitchcock, C. M., Kedron Park road, Wooloowin—Faefofies at Cooby, Meringandan, 
and Gomoran. 

Irongate Co-operative Dairy Company, Limited, vid Pittsyrorth. 

I.Xii. Cheese Factory, Greenmount East. 

Koorooii||ari*a Co-operative Dairy Company, Limited, Kooroongarra. 

Kumbia ohoese Factory, Emu Creek, vid Crow's Nest. 

Jtoburn^Di^lj Company, Limited, Leyburn, 
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Lowood Cheese Factory, Lowood. 

Mailing Co-operative Cheese Society, Limited, vid Maclagan. 

The Maryborough Co-operative Dairy Company, Limited—Factories at Branch Creek, 
vid Gayndah, and Brooklands, vid Kingaroy. 

Maclagan Valley Co-operative Dairy Company, Limited, Maclagan—Factories at 
Maclagan, Maclagan North, Rangemore, and Kulpi. 

Merrimac Cheese Factory, vid Worongary. 

Moola Co-operative Dairy Association, Limited, vid Kaimkillenbun. 

The Mount Sibley Co-operative Dairy Company, Limited, Ascot, via Greenmount. 
Mount Tyson Farmers^ Co-operative Dairy Company, Limited, Mount Tyson, vid 
Oakey. 

Oakey District Co-operative Butter Company, Limited, Oakey—Factories at Kelvin- 
haugh, vid Oakey, hnd Crosshill, vid Oakey. 

The Pittsworth Dairy Company, Limited, Pittsworth—Factories at Brookstead 
Linthorpe, Yarranlea, Springside, Scrubby Mountain, and Pittsworth. 
Queensland Agricultural High School and College, Gatton. 

Queensland Farmers^ Co-operative Company, Limited, Rosevale, vid Rosewood. 

The Ramsay Dairy Company, Limited, Ramsay, vid Cambooya. 

Rocky Creek Co-operative Dairy Company, Limited, Rocky CVeek, vid Milmerran. 
Rockview Dairy Association, Limited, Southbrook. 

Rosalie Cheese Factory—Branches at Jondaryan and Kingsthorpe. 

Rosemount Cheese Factor}'^, Brymaroo. 

W. Smith, Yangan Cheese Factory, Yangan. 

Southbrook Co-operative Dairy Company, Limited, Southbrook. 

G. V. Soutter, Silvermist Cheese Factory, Glenallyn, Malanda. 

Standard Dairy Company, Limited, Wellcamp. 

G. W. Stanley, Rodger Creek, vid Warwick. 

The Sugarloaf Dairy Company, Limited, Sugarloaf, vid Cambooya. 

Sunnyvale Co-operative Cheese Company, Limited, Sunnyvale, vid Bell. 

Wallace, N. J., Peeramon, North Queensland. 

The Warwick Butter and Dairying Company, Limited—Factories at Elbow Valley, 
Talgai, Bony Mountain, Victoria Hill, Pratten, Lord John Swamp, Greymare, 
all vid Warwick. 

Wattes Dairy Company, Watt’s Siding. 

Waverley Clieese Factory, Irvingdale, vid Bowenville ^McLennan Brothers). 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Company, Wyreema. 

Woodleigh Cheese Factory (Thomas Dare), Narko, Cooyar Line. 

Quinalow Dairy Association, Limited, vid Jondaryan. 

Yargullen Co-operative Dairy Company, Limited, Yargullen, vid Oakey. 



photo,: MUb J, Bavtm.] 

Plate 91. —^Thk Open Hoad thbough Lucerne Fields on Coochin Coochin, 

Southern Queensland, 
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SUNLIGHT PIGGERY. 

In reply to a request, plans of a piggery, previously given in ‘ ‘ The Australasian, ^' 
are reproduced. This “sunlight piggeryis a low, roomy structure, with its walls, 
floors, and partition posts built of hollow brick and concrete, while its upper framing 
and roof are of glass and of wood covered with asbestos roofing. The inside parti¬ 
tions are usually of wood, although they have been made of steel. These partitions 
are remo\’able, being slipped into grooves in the sides of the concrete partition posts. 
All the doors are framed with reinforced concrete. The floor plan is quite convertible 
to suit the local requirements, having been built with a narrow feed alley, with a 
driveway wdth pens on each side, or with three rows of pens and two narrow feed 
alleys. However, the one feature of the house that makes it different from others is 
the fact that it stands with its ridge-pole running north and south, and that on each 
side of the ridge-pole there is a wide area covered with skylight sashes. Every part of 
the house is sterilised by Nature’s method once every sunshiny day. 



wiv-tirrrAv' 

fig.L Morning 


fig Z. Afternoon 



In the early morning the sunlight comes through tl).e sash windows on the east 
side of the roof, strikes the west W'all, and, as the sun slowly rises, creeps down to and 
across the bedding and feed trough, until at noon the sun shines into both rows of 
the sash. In the afternoon the operation is reversed, and the east half of the house 
is sterilised. The south pen, which does not get full benefit of the roof windows, is 
provided for by windows in the end wall. For ventilation, these roof sashes are 
hinged, so thht they may be raised and fastened up. The low, overhanging eaves 
furnish outside protection for the swine when the weather is bad, and the brick and 
concrete construction, along with the low roof, keep the building warm in winter. 
Adequate .provision for drainage of the concrete floor makes it impossible for the 
,, building to become wet or sloppy inside. From a sanitary standpoint, this hoghousc 
%prqikSiea perfection. It is warm, diy, light, easily ventilated, conveniently arranged, 
and permanent. Yet the cost is npt ^cessive. The house shown is 25 feet by 60 feet 
in aost when complete just £160. This arrangement does away with the 

necePily Ibr Sun-shutters. In summer time the sun may pour in too strongly in the 
fuiddle of- ttl« day, but spring blinds will provide sufficient protection.—^ ^ The Aus- 
’"rdi^asian.§ \': 0 - ' \ 
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Make your own 
Cough Mixture 

Costs 21- saves £*s. 

To save much money by making a family supply of 
the best cough and influenza remedy, order from 
your chemist or store a two-shiliing bottle of 
concentrated Heenzo. By adding the Heenzo to 
sweetened water, you will have a supply EQUAL 
to eight ordinary sized bottles (about £l*s worth) 
of the best ready-made-up remedies for chest and 
throat ailments. You will be delighted with the 
speedy way HEENZO soothes sore throats, eases 
the chest, and banishes coughs and colds. 

Read what users say about 

HEENZO 

M*dmm Evelyn Scatney, one of the world's greatest 
Sopranos, writes:—** I regard Heenzo as an ideal remedy for 
coughs and colds. Its delicate flavour and pronounced tonic 
action on the vocal chords win the approbation of the user.'* 

5ir Harry Lauder writes:—'*1 havp^ tried Heenzo and found 
it good." 

The Antarctic Exploration Expedition *—** We proved 
Heenzo an invaluable remedy for chest and throat ailments 
under the severest Antarctic conditions.** 

Mies Cladye Moncrieff *—** Heenzo is a blessing to those 
who suffer from chest and throat ailmen^.s." 



M*dmm Scotnety. 



'HEENZO. 



is equally good for young and old in the 

treatment of 

Coughs, Colds, ^Flu 

Bronchitis, & Whot^ing Cough 
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ROYAL NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

ADDITIONAL AWARDS. 

Following are details of some of the last Brisbane Show Awards, which are of especial 
interest to farmers :— 

BUTTER AND CHEESE CONTESTS. 

The prize for fresh butter for local consumption was awarded to the Downs 
Co-operative Dairy Association's Clifton factory. 

Under the conditions laid down for one of the salted classes, and also in one 
of the unsalted classes, two boxes were necessary to complete the entries, one of 
which was despatched to London, where it will be judged as soon as possible after 
arrival. The prizes in these two contests will be awarded to the factories whoso 
aggregate of points awarded in London and at the Exhibition are the highest. 
Mr H. Day, of the Downs Co-operative Dairy Association's factory at Toowoomba, 
secured the prize in the' butter-makers’ competition, donated by the Brisbane News¬ 
paper Company, Limited. 

Fresh Butter for Local Consumption. 

One box, containing not less than 56 lb., factory made. 


— 

Flavour. I 

Texture. 

Colour. 

Salting. 

i 1 

I Packing ; 

j and Finish.! 

1 i 

5 

H 

Possible points 

65 

20 

7 

4 

4 

100 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, 
Dalby 

64 

20 

61 

4 

34 

954 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, 
Clifton .. 

61 

20 

64 

4 

34 

95 

Wide Bay Co-operative Dairy Association, 
Gympie .. 

60 

19| 

7 

4 

4 

944 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, 
Toowoomba 

68i 

20 

7 

4 

^4 

93 

Maleny Co-operative Dairy Association . . 

59 

194 

7 

4 

34 

93 

Queensland Farmers’ Co-operative Asso¬ 
ciation, Booval 

58 

20 

7 

4 

4 

93 

Chinchilla Co-operative Dairy Association 

58 

20 

7 

4 

34 

924 

Alstonville Co-operative Dairy Association 

58 

194 

64 

4 

4 

92 

Caboolture Co-operative Dairy Association, 
Caboolture 

68 

194 

64 

4 

4 

92 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, 
Goombungoe 

68 

194 

7 

4 

34 

92 

Caboolture Co-operative Dairy Association, 
Eumundi 

57J 

194 

7 

4 

34 

914 

Maryborough Co-operative Dairy Asso¬ 
ciation, Kingaroy 

Muswellbrook Co-operative Dairy Associa¬ 
tion 

67 

20 

7 

4 

34 

914 

57 

194 

7 

4 

4 

914 

Oakey District Co-operative Butter Asso¬ 
ciation .. 

57^ 

194 

7 

4 

34 

914 

Queensland Farmei*s’ Co-operative Associa¬ 
tion, Boonah 

Queensland Farmers’ Co-operative Associa¬ 
tion, Grantham 

Queensland Farmers’ Co-operative Associa¬ 
tion, Laidley .. 

Singleton Central Co-operative Dairy Asso¬ 
ciation .. 

56i 

20 

7 

4 

4 

914 

57i 

19i 

64 

4 

4 

914 

57i 

194 

64 

4 

4 

914 

57 

194 

7 

4 

4 

Pi 

Warwick Co-operative Dairy Association, 
Allora 

574 

194 

64 

4 

4 

914 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, Miles 

57i 

194 

H 

4 

34 

91 

Esk Co-operative Dairy Association 

57 

20 

6 

4 

4 

91 

Warwick Co-operative Dairy Association, 
Mill Hdl . 

57 

194 

7 

4 

34 

91 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, 
Crow’s Nest 

67 

194 

1 6i 

4 

34 

904 





Pirate 92. —Nobtherk Tablelands of Xew South Wales District Exhibit—First Prize “ A ” Grade, 
District Exhibit Competition, Royal National Association Show, 1928. 
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Plate 9.3 —^Wide Bay and Burnett District Exhibit—Second Prize in “ A ” Grade, District Exhibit 
Competition, Royal National Association Show, 1928. 
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BUTTER AND CHEESE CONTESTS—eontinued. 
Fresh Butter for Local Consumption — continued. 


— 

1 

1 , 

! Flavour. 

; i 

i i 

Texture. ! 

Colour. 

1 

db 

I 

1 Packing { 
; and Finish.; 

Total. 

i 

Possible points 

66 

20 

7 

4 

4 

100 

Maryborough Co-operative Dairy Associa¬ 







tion, Biggenden 

67 

lOi 

64 

4 

34 

90i 

Maryborough Co-operative Dairy Associa¬ 






tion, Maryborough 

67^ 

19 

64 

4 

34 

90i 

Nanango Co-operative Dairy Association .. 

67 

19^ 

64 

4 

34 

90^ 

Kin Kin Co-operative Dairy Associatino 

56i 

19i 

64 

4 

4 

90^ 

Caboolture Co-operative Dairy Associa¬ 







tion, Pomona 

Logan and Albert Co-operative Dairy Asso- 

56} 

19 

64 

4 

4 

90 





tion 

56J 

19 

64 

4 

4 

90 

Maryborough Co-operative Dairy Associa¬ 





tion, Mundubbera 

561 

19i 

64 

4 

34 

90 

Gayndah Co-operative Dairy Association 

66 

19 

64 

4 

34 

89 

Daintreo River Dairy Association.. 

54i 

19 

64 

4 

34 

87i 


Butter-makers ’ Competition. 

One box, not less than 56 lb.; no preservative other than salt permitted. 


H. Day, Toowoomba 

6U 

20 

64 

4 

3i 

95} 

J. C. Dare, Goombungee .. 

604 

20 

7 

4 

34 

95 

N. Singleton, Woodford 

60 

19} 

7 

4 

4 

94} 

N. Smythe, Eumundi 

58 

19} 

7 

4 

34 

93 

J. C. Irwin, Clifton 

68 

20 

6} 

4 

3} 

93 

K. Spoor, Mundubbera .. 

581 

20 

7 

4 

3* 

93 

W. J. Heiner, Kingaroy .. 

H. L. Pretty, Singleton .. 

58 

20 

7 

4 

34 

92} 

68 

19} 

7 

4 

4 

92| 

W. Stone, Dalby .. 

Esk Co-operative Dairy Association, 

68 

20 

7 

4 

34 

92} 

nominee 

67 

20 

7 

4 

4 

92 

A. W. Cork, Casino 

674 

20 

64 

4 

34 

91} 

R. Ferguson, Grantham .. 

67 

20 

64 

4 

4 

91} 

R. E. Rose, Booval 

57 

19} 

7 

4 

4 

91} 

G. Tomlinson, Boonah 

56i 

20 

7 

4 

4 

91} 

J. G. White, Gympie 

67 

19} 

7 

4 

4 

91} 

W. Byrne, Miles 

674 

19} 

64 

4 

34 

91 

H. Cherry, Oakey . 

67i 

19} 

64 

4 

4 

91 

Nowra Dairy Co., nominee 

67 

19} 

64 

4 

4 

91 

M. J. Flynn, Gayndah .. .. .. 1 

66} 

19} 

64 

4 

3} 

90 

H. J. Neill, Maleny 

66} 

19} 

64 

4 

3} 

90 

G. Pitt, Laidley 

66 

19} 

7 

4 

H 

90 

R. Saunders, Caboolture .. 

Chinchilla Co-operative Dairy Association, 

66 

19} 

64 

4 

4 

90 

nominee 

66} 

19} 

64 

4 

3} 

90 

J. H. Bretz, Crow’s Nest 

R. C. Eggins, Casino .... 

66} 

19 

64 

4 

3} 

89} 

66} 

19} 

64 

4 

4 

89} 

T. Spence, Beaudesert .. .. 

66} 

19 

6 

4 

4 

89} 

G. Bubke, Big^nden 

D. J. Forrest, Muswellbrook 

66} 

19 

6 

4 

H 

89 

65} 

19 

64 

4 

4 

89 

A. Veiritz, Pomona 

66 

19 

6 

4 

4 

89 

C. T. Warner, Maryborough 

66} 

19} 

64 

4 

3} 

89 

K. Hargreaves, Daintree .. 

65 

19 

6 

4 

3} 

87} 


EVEN QUALITY. 

' Fudge's Comments. 

» The outstanding feature in the butter classes judged at this show is the 
«v<fcLiie»a of quality throughout, but compared with the exhibits last year it is hardly 
up to that high standard, although the prize awards, I think, stand out in point of 
excelleijpe, despite a slight lack of rich character flavour, ’ ^ said Mr. C. S. Stening 
.,<Jjudge of butter) in the course of an interview. 
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Possibly, he added, the prolific season experienced in Queensland had been a 
c'ontributing factor, but exhibitors were to be congratulated on improvement very 
noticeable in manufacture. Processing and pasteurisation of cream were details 
that had received very strict attention, and in the majority of exhibits had been 
carried out efficiently, but there was one detail in manufacture that he would again 
draw attention to. That was lower churning temperature and longer working time. 
That would produce that tough, waxy texture so desirable, especially in export 
butter, for when it was considered that texture played such an important part 
in the keeping quality of butter it was essential that this detail should be given more 
attention. 

Mr. Stening observed that so far the results of the Orient Jubilee Competition 
were not available, and hence the prizes for aggregate could not be awarded, as it 
provided for the aggregate of points in all classes, but it was hoped that the result, 
which w^as dependent upon the judge of butter in London, would not be long 
delayed. 

In class 1382, continued the judge, the Queensland Farmers' Co-operative 
Association, Grantham, had been placed first with a very fine sample, being excellently 
made, and of delicate flavour. The Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, 
Toowoomba, and the Downs Co-operative Association, Goombungee, were second and 
third not very far behind the first prize-winner, and in those two it would be 
noticed when the points cards were studied that half a point in each had been 
<leducted for finish, due solely to the want of an edging around the honey-eoml>ed 
surface which imparted a more attractive and finished appearance to the butter. 
In class 1379 the Downs Co-operative, Toowoomba, had been placed first, with 
Nowra Dairy Company, New South Wales, second, and Downs Co-operative 
Association, Clifton, third. These three were very fine exhibits, and Avould l>e 
j)lace-gctter8 at any show. 

In the fresh classes of butter for local con8um|)tion the Downs Co-operative, 
Dalby, had been j)laced first, Clifton second, and Wide Bay third. In the butter- 
makers^ class H. Day had won, C. Dair had been second, and Norman Hingleton third. 
All those were fine exhibits, but remarks about manufacture applied very forcibly 
ill these fresh classes. Knowing as he did the difficulties encountered with winter 
manufacture because of lower acid content of the cream, managers would be well 
advised to study closely the factors of churaing temperature and working, for many 
of the butters exhibited in these two classes were inclined to be greasy and open in 
texture, and had lost points accordingly. 


EXPORT BUTTER. 

Honours in the export butter classes were this year divided betAVoen the Downs 
Co-operative Dairy Association, Limited, and the Queensland Farmers’ Co-operative 
Association, Limited. Competition was keen, only half-points separating the i)lace- 
getters in each of the two classes judged. Details: — 

Butter for Export. 


Six weeks’ storage, salted, one box of not less than 56 lb.; manufactured in 
Queensland from pasteurised cream, suitable for table use in Britain. 


, — 

FlaA’our j 

Texture. j 

Colour. 

Salting. 


Total. j 

Possible points .. . . .. ' 

65 

20 

7 

4 

4 

100 

Queensland Farmers’ Co-operative Associa¬ 
tion, Grantham .. .. ,. i 

60 

20 

7 

4 


95 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, 
Toowoomba .. ,. .. .. i 

60 

20 

7 

4 


94J 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, j 
Goombungee .. .. .. i 

69i 

20 

7 

4 

3i 

04 

Logan and Albert Co-operative Dairy Asso- ' 
ciation .. .. 

58^ 

20 

7 

4 

4 

m 

Queensland Farmers’ Co-operative Associa¬ 
tion, Laidley ,. 

i 681 

20 

j 

1 7 i 

4. 

4 1 

03| 
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BUTTER FOR EXPORT—conlmwed. 

Six weeks’ storage, salted, one box of not less than 66 lb.; manufactured in 
Queensland from pasteurised cream, suitable for table use in Britain_ continued. 


— 

Flavour. 

Texture. ; 

«4 

§ 

•3 

u 

bb 

a 

2 

73 

9j 

Packing 
and Finish. 

Total. 

Possible points 

66 

20 

7 

4 

4 

100 

Stanley River Co-operative Association .. 

58^ 

20 

7 

4 

4 

934 

Warwick Co-operative Dairy Association, 






4 

Mill Hill . 

58J 

20 

7 

4 

4 

93 

Caboolture Co-operative Association, Eu- 







mundi 

59 

104 

7 

4 

34 

93 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, 







Clifton . . 

58 

20 

7 

4 

4 

93 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, 







Dalby 

58| 

20 

7 

4 

34 

93 

Esk Co-operative Dairy Association 

58 

20 

7 

4 

4 

93 

Wide Bay Co-operative Dairy Association, 







Gympie 

58 

20 

7 

4 

4 

93 

Downs Co-operative Dairy A.S 80 ciation, 







Miles 

58A 

20 

7 

4 

tn 

93i 

Dayboro’ Co-operative Dairy Association 

58 

20 

7 

3| 

4 

92 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, 






i 

Crow’s Nest 

58 

20 

7 

4 

3i 

924 

Maryborough Co-operative Dairy Associa¬ 

58 

20 

7 

4 

34 

92 

tion, Kingaioy 







Oakey District Co-operative Butter Asso¬ 






4 

ciation .. 

58 i 

20 

H 

4 

H 

92 

Queensland Farmers’ Co-operative Asso¬ 






4 

ciation, Booval 

58 

20 

7 

34 

4 

924 

Maleny Co-operative Dairy Association . . 

58 

194 

64 

4 

:h 

91 

Caboolture Co-operative As.sociation, Po¬ 




1 



mona 

57 

194 

H 

4 j 

4 

91 

Gayndah Co-operative Dairy Association 

57i 

m 

7 

4 1 

.3 

91 

Nanango Co-operative Dairy Association 

58 

19 

H 

4 

H 

91 

Maryborough Co-operative Dairy Associa¬ 






4 

tion, Biggenden 

57i 

19 

6 

4 

4 

90 

Maryborough Co-operative Dairy Associa¬ 






4 

tion, Mundubbera 

57^ 

194 

H 

4 

34 

90 

AVarwick Co-operative Dairy Association, 






i 

Allora 

57 

19 

64 

4 

4 

90 

Caboolture Co-operative Association, Ca*^ 





i 


boolture 

58. 

19 

6 

34 j 

' 3J 

90 

Maryborough Co-operative Dairy Associa¬ 




1 

“ 1 


tion, Maryborough 

56 

194 

7 

4 1 

n 

90 

Queensland Farmers’ Co-operative Associa¬ 


", 1 . 


1 



tion, Boonah .. 

5.7 

- 194 

64 

3 i 

H 

894 

Tliirty days’ storage, one box of not leas thaii 56 lb. 



Downs Co-operative Dairy Association,. 







Toowoomba 

604 

20 

7 

4 

H 

95 

Nowra Dairy Co. .. .. .. .. 

594 

2.0 

7 

4 

4 

944 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, 







Clifton .. 

59 

ZO 

7 

4 

4 

94 

Singlfeton Central Co-operative Dairy Asso¬ 







ciation .. .. .. .. .. I 

584 

20 

7 

4 

4 

904 

ijueensland Farmers’ Co-operatiVe Associa- 







Gjfantham . . 

584 

20. 

7. 

4 

4 

934r 

Dairy Co. 

574 

20* 

7 

4 

34 

93 

SowM Co-operative Dairy Association, 








584 

20 . 

7 

4 

34 

93 . 
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BUTTER FOR —continued. 


Thirty days’ storage, one box of not less than 56 lb.— continued. 


— 

Flavour. 

1 

H 

Colour. 

Salting. 

Packing 
and Finish. 

Total. 1 

1 

Possible points 

65 

20 

7 

4 

4 

100 

Maryborough Co-operative Dairy Associa- 







tion, Kingaroy 

58 

20 

7 

4 

4 

93 

Maryborough Co-operative Dairy Associa¬ 
tion, Mundubbera 

57i 

20 

7 

4 

3i 

93 

Oakey District Co-operative Butter Associa- 





H 


ciation . . 

581 

20 

7 

4 

93 

Queensland Farmers’ Co-operative Associ- 






tion, Laidley . . 

58 

20 

7 

4 

4 

93 

Warwick Co-operative Dairy Association, 
Mill Hill .. .: 

58 i 

20 

7 

4 

34 

93 

Wide Bay Co-operative Dairy Association, 







Gympie .. 

58 

20 

7 

4 

4 

93 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, 





34 


Goombungee 

Dayboro’ Co-operative Dairy Association 

58 

20 

7 

4 

92i 

58 

20 

7 

4 


92J 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, 





3i 

Crow’s Nest 

58 

20 

7 

4 

924 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, 





3i 

Miles .. .. .. .. .. 

58 

20 

7 

4 

92i 

Queensland Farmers’ Co-operative Associa¬ 






tion, Booval 

57i 

20 

7 

4 

4 

924 

Alstonville Co-operative Dairy Association 
Queensland Farmers’ Co-operative Associa¬ 
tion, Boonah .. 

67i 

lOj 

OJ 

4 

4 

9l| 

57i 

19i 

7 

4 

3i 

91 i 

Caboolture Co-operative Association, 




3i 


Eumundi 

57 

19i 

7 

4 

91 

Casino Co-operative Dairy Society 

57J 

19i 

64 

4 

3i 

91 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, 





3i 


Miles 

57 

19^ 

7 

4 

91 

Logan and Albert Co-operative Dairy Asso¬ 




3i 


ciation . . 

57 

19i 

7 

4 

91 

Maleny Co-operative Dairy Association . . 

57 

191 

7 

4 

3i 

91 

Maryborough Co-operative Dairy Associa¬ 





3i 


tion, Maryborough 

57 

19i 

64 

4 

901 

Stanley River Co-operative Association .. 

56 

194 

7 

4 

4 

904 

Oayndali Co-operative Dairy Association 

57 

194 

64 

4 

3i 

904 

Esk Co-operative Association 

66 i 

194 

64 

4 

3J 

90 

Maryborough Co-operative Dairy Associa¬ 





3i 


tion, Biggenden 

56J 

194 

64 

4 

90 

Caboolture Co-operative Association, Ca¬ 







boolture 

564 

19 

6 

4 

4 

894 

Nanango Co-operaLve Dairy Association 

56 

19 

64 

4 

3i 

89 

Caboolture Co-operative Association, Po¬ 







mona 

55 

19 

6 

3J 

4 

87} 
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Plate 94.— Brisbane Valley District Exhibit. 

1st PriS50 B Grade, District Exliibit Competition, Royal National Association’s Show, 192$. 










P^ATE 95.—Nobthern Darukg Downs District Exhibit, 2nd in “ B ’ District Exhibit Competition. 

Boyal National Association Show, 1928. 
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CHEESE COMPETITION. 

The Southbrook Co-oijerative Dairy Association Limited won the prizes in both 
the white and coloured export classes, and the Downs Co-operative Dairy Association's 
Westbrook factory that for the loaf cheese under six weeks old. The cheese-maker 
of the Biddeston Association secured the special prue awarded which follows in 
conjunction with that company having secured the highest aggregate in the com¬ 
petitions. Details:— 


Export Cheese, coloured, suitable for English market, two cheeses each 70 lb. to 
80 lb. (One judged on arrival and other forwarded to London, where it will 
be judg ed.)_ 


— 

Flavour. | 

1 

Texture. | 

Colour. 

Finish. 

! 1 

iXota). 1 

Possible points 

60 

26 

16 

10 

100 

Southbrook Co-operative Dairy Co., Ltd. 

44 

26 

15 

10 

94 

Biddeston Co-operative Dairy Association 

43i 

26 

16 

10 

93* 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, Lilyvale .. 

43i 

26 

14* 

10 

93 

Irongate Co-operative Dairy Association 

Pittsworth Dairy Company “ P ” factory 

Pittsworth Dairy Co., “ Y ” factory 

43^ 

26 

14* 

10 

93 

431 

24* 

14* 

10 

92* 

44 

26 

13* 

10 

92* 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, Westbrook 

43 

24i 

14* 

10 

92} 

YarguUen Co-operative Dairy Association 

42 

26 

15 

10 

92 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, Koondai 1 

42i 

25 

14* 

10 

92 

Oakey District Co-operative Association, Crossbill ! 

42i 

24i 

14* 

10 

91} 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, Hodgson’s i 





Vale .1 

42 

25 

14* 

10 

91* 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, Wyreema ' 

42 

26 

14* 

10 

91* 

Oakey District Co-operative Dairy Association, 





Kelvinhaugh .. .. .. .. .. 

42 

24J 

14* 

10 

91} 

Mount Tyson Farmers’ Co-operative Dairy Asso¬ 





ciation 

42 

26 

14 

10 

91 

Woodleigh Cheese Factory . . 

42 

24* 

14* 

9* 

90} 

Waverley Cheese Factory . . . . .. .. 

41 

24* 

14* 

10 

90} 

Maclagan Valley Co-operative Dairy Association 

41* 

25 

13* 

10 

90 

Warwick Co-operative Dairy Association, Bony 




Mountain 

41 

26 

14 

10 

90 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, Boodua .. 

41* 

24* 

13 

10 

89 

Warwick Co-operative Dairy Association, Grey- 




mare 

39 

24* 

14 

10 

87* 

Export Cheese, white, suitable for English markei 

t, two ( 

iheeses, 

each 70 lb. to 

80 lb. 

Southbrook Co-operative Dairy Association .. ! 

44* 

24} 

14} 

10 

94 

Irongate Co-operative Dairy Association 

44* 

24* 

14} 

9} 

93* 

Biddeston Co-operative Dairy Association 

Mount Tyson Farmers’ Co-operative Dairy Asso¬ 

44 

24} 

14* 

10 

93} 

ciation 

43 

26 

15 

10 

93 

Pittsworth Dairy Co., “ P ” factory 

44 

24* 

14* 

10 

93 

Waverleigh Cheese Factory .. 

43 

26 

16 

10 

93 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, Wyreema 

43 

26 

15 


92} 

YarguUen Co-operative Dairy Association 

43 

24* 

16 

10 

92* 

Maclagan Valley Co-operative Dairy Association 

43 

24* 

16 

10 

92* 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, Koondai 

43 

26 

14* 

10 

92* 

Downs Co-Oporative Dairy Association, Lilyvale .. 

43 

24* 

14} 

10 

92} 

Oakey Dis^t Co-operative Dairy Association, 



Kelvinhaugh 

42J 

24} 

14* 

10 

91} 

Warwick Co-operative Dairy Association, Grey- 



41* 

26 

15 

10 

91* 

WocxUWgh Cheese Factory 

42 

24} 

14} 

10 

91* 

Downs <%-operative Dairy Associatioii, Boodua .. 

42* 

, 24} 

14} 

10 

91 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, Hodgson’s 



- . 

41* 

24* 

14} 

10 

90} 

Oskey Dislrsct Co-operative Dairy Association, 



41* 

24* 

14* 

10 

90* 
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CHEESE COMPETITION-^orntnued. 


Loaf Cheese, under six weeks old; J^o^^each not exceeding 12 lb. 


— 

Flavour. ! 

i 

Texture, j 

1 

Colour. 

Finish. 

•i 

Possible points 

50 

26 

16 

10 

100 

Downs Co-operative Daii^ Association, Westbrook 
Biddeston Co-operative Dairy Association 

44i 

25 

144 

10 

94 

44 

26 

14f 

10 

93f 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, Koondai 

44 

25 

144 

9i 

93i 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, Hodgson’s 
Vale . 

43i 

25 

144 

10 

93 

Dowms Co-operative Dairy Association, Lilyvale .. 

43 

26 

16 

10 

93 

Dowms Co-operative Dairy Association, Wyreema 
Pittsworth Dairy Co., “ P ” factory 

Pittsworth Dairy Co., “ Y ” factory 

43 

24t 

144 

10 

92t 

43 

244 

144 

10 

92 

43 

244 

144 

10 

92 

Yargullen Co-operative Dairy Association 

424 

‘24i 

14i 

10 

91} 

Irongate Co-operative Dairy Association 

42i 

26 

144 


91} 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, Boodua. . 

42i 

24i 

14i 

10 

91} 

Oakey Co-operative Dairy Association, Kelvin¬ 
haugh .. .. . . . . .. • .. 

i 42 

1 25 

14i 

10 

91} 

Woodleigh Cheese Factory 

i 42i 

1 244 

14f 

94 

91} 

Maclagan Valley Co-operative Dairy Association 

1 42 

1 244 

14i 

10 

91 

Southbrook Co-operative Dairy Association 

i 41 

26 

15 

! 

91 

Waverleigh Cheese Factory 

1 44 

26 

14i 


00} 

Warwick Co-operative Dairy Association, Bony 
Mountain ., 

1 41 

26 

14 

10 

90 

Warwick Co-operative Dairy Association, Grey- 
mare 

1 

1 39 

26 

14 

9 

1 87 


Medium Cheese, over two months old; two, ^ach not exceeding 40 lb. 


Southbrook Co-operative Dairy Association 
Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, Lilyvale .. 
Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, Boodua .. 
Biddeston Co-operative Dairy Association 
Oakey District Co-operative Dairy Association, 
Crossbill 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, Westbrook 
Woodleigh Cheese Factory 
Pittsworth Dairy Co., “ P ” factory 
Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, Koondai 
Sunnyvale Co-operative Cheese Association 
Yargullen Co-operative Dairy Association 
Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, Hodgson’s 
Vale 

Maclagan Valley Co-operative Dairy Association 
Oakey District Co-operative Dairy Association, 
Kelvinhaugh .. .. .. 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, Wyreema 
Warwick Co-operative Dairy Association, Grey- 
mare 


46J 

25 

16 

94 

96 

44} 

25 

16 

10 

94} 

44 

26 

16 

10 

94 

44 

24} 

14 

10 

93 

43 

25 

144 

10 

92} 

43 

25 

15 

94 

92} 

42 

26 

16 

94 

91} 

42} 

24} 

144 

10 

91} 

41} 

26 

16 

94 

91 

42 

! 25 

144 

94 

91 

42} 

24} 

144 

94 

91 

42 I 

25 

144 

9 

90} 

41} 1 

25 

144 

94 

90} 


26 

144 

94 

90 

41 

24} 

144 

94 

89} 

39 * 

26 

144 

94 

88 


Medium Cheese, under six weeks old; two, each not exceeding 40 lb. 


Biddeston Co-operative Dairy Association 
Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, Westbrook 
Pittsworth Dairy Co„ Y ” factory 
Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, Koondai 
Pittsworth Dairy Co., “ P ” factory 
Southbrook Co-operative Dairy Association 
Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, Wyreema 
Yargullen Co-operative Dairy Association 
Dowms Co-operative Dairy Association, Boodua .. 
Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, Lilyvale .. 
Irongate Co-operative Dairy Association 


44} 

26 

16 

10 

44 

26 

Hi 

10 

43} 

25 

16 

9i 

43 

25 

16 

10 

44} 

24} 

144 


42} 

25 

16 

9}” 

43 

26 

144 


42 

26 

144 

9f 

1 41} 

25 

144 

10 

41} 

! 26 ; 

144 

10 

< 42} 

i 24} I 

144 

94 


94i 

931 

93t 

93 

93 

921- 

92 

m 

91 

91 

91 








Plate 96.—The Remahkable Range of Subsidiary Industries, wtiich depend upon the Pastoral Industry for 
Raw Material, was represented most strikingly^ in the Meat Hall at this y^ear’s Brisbane Show. 












Pi^TE 97.—A Fi2?e Display fkom the State Cannery, 
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CHEESE COMPETITION—coniinued. 


Medium Cheese under six w®eks old; two, each not exceeding 40 lb.— continued. 


— 

Flavour. 

Texture. 

3 

§ 

! 

Total. 

Possible points 

so 

25 

15 

10 

100 

Oakey District Co-operative Dairy Association, 
Kelvinhaugh 

42J 

241 

14* 

0* 

91 

Waverley Cheese Factory .. 

41* 

25 

15 

9* 

91 

Warwick Co-operative Dairy Association, Bony 
Mountain 

41 

25 

H* 

»i 

90* 

Maelagan Valley Co-operative Dairy Association 

41 

25 

14* 

9* 

90 

Woodleigh Cheese Factory 

41 i 

24* 

14* 

9* 

90 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, Hodgson’s 
Vale 

40 

25 

15 

10 

90 

Warwick Co-operative Dairy Association, Grey- 
mare 


25 

14* 

9* 

891 

Loaf Cheese, over two months old; two, each not exceeding 12 lb. 


Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, Westbrook 

44 

25 

14* 

10 

931 

Biddeston Co-operative Dairy Association 

43 

25 

15 

10 

93 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, Boodua . . 

43 

25 

14* 

10 

921 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, Lilyvale ,. 

41* 

26 

14* 

10 

911 

Maelagan Valley Co-operative Dairy Association 

41* 

26 

14 

10 

901 

Yargullen Co-operative Dairy Association 

41* 

241 

14* 

9i 

901 

Southbrook Co-operative Dairy Association 

41 

26 

14* 

0i 

901 

Oakey Distict Co-operative Dairy Association 

41 

25 

14* 

9* 

90 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, Wyreema 

40i 

26 

14* 

10 

90 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, Hodgson’s 

41 

25 

14* 

9* 

90 

Vale .. . 

41 

25 

141 

9* 

90 

Woodleigh Cheese Factory .. 

41 

25 

14* 

9* 

90 

Sunnyvale Co-operative Cheese Association 

41 

241 

14* 

9* 

89t 

Pittsworth Dairy Co., “ P ” factorj’^ 

40 

26 

14* 

9* 

891 

Oakey District Co-operative Dairy Association, 
Crosshill 

39 

26 

15 

9* 

881 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Association, Koondai 

39 

25 

14* 

9* 

881 

Warwick Co-operative Dairy Association, Grey- 
mare 

39 

25 

14 

9* 

871 


Special Pri^e for factory securing the greatest aggregate of points in all classes 


except trophy. 

Biddeston C.D.A. 

Downs C.D.A., Westbrook 
Southbrook C.D.A. 

Downs C.D.A., Lilyvale .. 
Downs C.D.A.,, Koondai 
Downs C.D.A., Boodua 
Yajgullen C.D.A. 

Downs C.D.A., Wyreema 
Dowiis C.D.A., Hodgson Vale 
Pittswoi^h D.C. Factory 

Woodleigh Cheese Factory 
Maelagan Valley C*D.A. 


Total points. 
., 561 

.. 558f 

.. 5m 

.. 550^1 

.. 550 

.. 549 

... 5481 

.. 548 

.. 5451 

.. 5451 

.. 545 

.. 544i 


Trophy 0 / Downs Co-operative Dairy Association Lily vale Factory, 

Pittfwoi^ Dairy Company's *‘P^/Factory, 2. 
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JUDGE’S COMMENTS. 

^ ‘ Taking the cheese exhibit as a whole, the quality was somewhat disappointing. 
Many of the entries scarcely reached the iriinimum points for choice grade cheese. 
The principal defects were in flavour, texture, and colour.” 

These were the views of the judge (Mr. M. Wallace, senior grader. Common¬ 
wealth Grading Branch, Brisbane), as expressed in an interview. 

”In many cheeses the flavour was faulty,” said the judge, 'Uhe body inclining 
to be too Arm and the texture rough. The most notable defect, however, was in 
the colour, a distinct mottle or streak being apparent in a great many of the entries 
in both the coloured and uneolourcd classes. This was often associated with 
weakness in flavour and sometimes a pastiness in the body. This weakness was 
expected in view of the fact that at the time a large proportion of the cheese was 
manufactured, streakiness or mottle was causing cheese-makers a considerable amount 
of trouble. The points awarded for even the best cheese were not so high as the 
judge felt inclined to award in many previous years. One fe.'iture on which the 
manufacturers can be congratulated is the excellence of finish in nearly all of the 
exhibits, a large proportion securing full points for this. 

Value of Trophies. 

‘ ‘ There were two entries for the class for the trophies, and seldom has a 
better display in this respect been offered in the cheese pavilion. The arrangements 
in each of the trophies were entirely dissimilar, making it very difiScult to assess 
the respective values in display and effect. The quality of the cheese in both 
tro|)hies was good, the Unity cheese being only slightly better than the cheese 
on the Pittsuorth stand. The display in b.oth was excellent, and the effectiveness 
of the lighter arrangement in the winning trophies gave it an advantage over the 
more solid appearance of the cheese staged by the Pittsworth company. These 
trophies are more than spectacular. To the average person engaged in the 
manufacture of cheese they convey many lessons in the finish and genetal get-up 
which would be of advantage if applied to some extent at least to the ordinary 
output of a factory. In fact, much of the credit for the general attractive 
appearance of the cheese shown at the show and also that of ordinary manufacture 
iu Queensland is due to the lessons to be learned from these trophies. 

* ‘ Speaking generally, the quality of the cheese exhibits may be said to reflect 
the average quality produced in Queensland during autumn and early wintar. 
The figures for the two Orient classes will not be available until the cheese to 
be despatched to London are judged there, when the entries securing the highest 
aggregate points at Brisbane and London will be declared the winners.” 


FRUIT PACKING. 

John Macdonald Shield. 

The fruit-packing competition for present and past pupils attending fruit¬ 
packing elapses under the Department of Agriculture resulted;— 

Points. 


Palm wood 8 School, No 1 team .. . . .. .. 822 

Mapleton School .. .. . • .. • • . • 797 

Montville .790 

Flaxton .. .. .• •• •• •• •• 785 

Palmwoods, No. 2 team .. .. .. • • .. 781 

Woombye .. .. .. • • . • .. • • 771 

Buderim Mountain. 764^ 

Nambour .742 


Best Individual Fruit Paefc^.—Miss Alice Hall (Palmwoods), Master Tom Briggs 
(Palmwoods), and Miss Freda Pack (Mapleton), equal, 84 points, 1; Miss Verio 
Hobson (Palmwoods), and Miss Isobel Murray (Palmwoods), equal, 831^ points, 2. 
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Plate 98,—A Winning Exhibit in Fruit Packing fkom Palmwoods’ 
School No. 1 Team. 

The John Macdonald Shield Competition in Fruit Packinja^ is a popular Annual 
Contest. The competitors are present and past pupils of State Schools attending 
fruit packing classes under the Department of Agriculture. 
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Plate 1J9.—Anotheb close-up or the Central Trophy in the Court of 
THE Department or Aoriculture and Stock. 

Illustrating tho practical work done by Departmental Specialists in Crop Improvement. 



Plate 100. 

This Display by the Queensland Agricultural High School and College illustrated the 
advance made in this State in rural education ; and also the work and efficient training 
of student f armers. 
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ONE-FARM COMPETITION. 

Winners of the 1927 one-farm competition, Messrs. Franke and Sons, repeated 
their success at this yearns Exhibition. Mr. J. Beck, who travelled 400 miles from 
his farm at Stanwell to compete, filled second place. This class attracted entries 
from Messrs. W. D. Ponton (Tuggerah, N.8.W.), E. J. ^ssow (Nanango), J. Beck 
(Stanwell), H. Franke and Sons (Cawdor), and J. T. Whiteway (Buderim). 
Details:— 


Produce. 


Possible Pointa 

1 

Ps 

ft 

1 

S 

hi 

J. Beck. 

H. Franke & Sons. 

1 

e-’ 

Butter 


26 

20 

18 

19 

18 

m 

Cheese 


20 

10 

10 

11 

20 

11 

Eggs .. . 

• • 

6 

3 

3 

4 

3 

2 

Totals 

... 

50 

33 

31 

34 

41 

31i 

Foods— 








Hams, bacon .. 


20 

15 

13 

16 

18 

13 

Corned and other meats 


10 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

Honey and by-products 


16 

12 

8 

8 

9 

6 

Beeswax 


6 

4 

2 

3 

3 

4 

Bread, scones .. 


5 

3 

3 

5 

6 

4 

Confectionery and sweets 


6 

4 

5 

4 

3 

4 

Home cookery 


7 

6 

6 

6 

7 

6 

Lard, tallow, &c. 


6 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

Totals 

• • 

72 

66 

48 

64 

67 

47 

Fbuits, Vegetables, and Roots— 








Fresh fruits 


26 

22 

10 

18 

16 

23 

Preserved fruits 


16 

14 

11 

13 

12 

13 

Crystallised and dried fruits 


10 

9 

7 

8 

9 

8 

Preserved vegetables 

Fresh vegetables 


16 

11 

9 

9 

13 

13 


16 

10 

11 

9 

16 

12 

Table pumpkins 


10 

8 

9 

8 

8 

0 

Potatoes and roots 


20 

16 

16 

16 

16 

9 

Cocoanuts and nuts .. 


7 

3 

3 

2 

4 

6 

Vegetable seeds 


6 

6 

4 

2 

3 

2 

Roots, all kinds 


16 

11 

10 

11 

9 

14 

Home-made meals 


3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

Totals 


140 

109 

92 

98 

106 

111 

Grain, Etc.— 

Wheat. 


26 

16 

16 

18 

23 

6 

Maize 


26 

22 

23 

16 

23 

14 

Barley, oats, &c. 

, , 

20 

17 

7 

8 

10 

6 

Home-made meals 


10 

8 : 

9 

7 

7 

7 

Totals 


80 

63 

65 

. 

49 

63 

32 

Thopioax Products— 


30 

3 

10 

18 

8 

19 

in seed .. 


20 

12 

20 

18 

18 

16 


■... 

6 

6 

6 

6 

0 

6 

Tertal*.' ■ . . 


66 

21 

36 

42 

26 

41 
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ONE-FARM COMPETITION—coneini^d. 


Produce. 

1 

o 

PM 

o 

s 

1 

Pm 

W. D. Ponton. 

1 

>-> 

J. Beck. 

H. Franke & Sons. 

J. T. Whiteway. 

Tobacco— 

Tobacco leaf .. ,. 

10 

1 

10 1 

8 

8 

10 

10 

Hay, Chaff, Etc.— 

Hay . 

20 

15 

16 

19 

19 

7 

Hay in sheaf .. . . . . . . i 

1 

5 ! 

5 

5 

6 

2 

Grasses and seeds . . . . . . 

10 

7 ' 

9 

10 

8 

6 

Chaff .. .. . . .. . . 1 

20 


19 

16 

19 

9 

Ensilage 

15 

9 1 

14 

12 

12 

11 

Cattle fodder .. 

15 

9 

10 

14 

14 

4 

Sorghum and millet . . 

10 

(} 

10 

7 

7 

5 

Broom millet .. 

10 

6 

9 

7 

8 

6 

Cowpoa seed 

7 

5 

7 

5 

5 

4 

Flax and hemp 

10 

7 

5 

4 

5 

9 

Totals 

122 

78 

101 ! 

99 

102 

63 

Wool— 

Greasy .. 

20 

20 

17 

18 

1 

17 

13 

Mohair .. 

5 

4 

5 


5 

4 

Totals 

25 

24 

• 22 

23 

22 

17 

Deinks, Etc.— 







Temperance drinks 

i 15 ; 

9 

i H 

10 

8i 

8i 

Women’s and Children’s Work— 
Needlework and knitting 

1 

10 ‘ 

3 

! 1 

1 

6 

7 

9 

Fine arts 

5 i 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

Fancy work 

15 ^ 

5 

3 

9 

8 

101 

School work 

5 

2 

4 

4 

3 

H 

School needlework 

5 

2 


3 

2 

4 

Totals 

40 

14 

11 

24 

23 

30 

Miscellaneous— 

Articles of commercial value 

10 

1 

1 

8 

5 

6 

10 

9 

Plants and Flowers in Pots .. 

6 

3 

4 

1 

1 

6 

4 

Time and Laboub-savino Articles 

10 

8 

6 


7 

10 

Effective Arbanoement-^ 

Comprehensiveness of view .. 

10 

8 

8 

8 

9 

8 

Arran^ment of stands 

10 

8 

7 

9 

10 

8 

Efteotive ticketing. 

5 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

Oeneral finish 

15 

13 

11 

If 

15 

9 

Totals .. . 

40 

33 

30 

34 

38 

29 

Grand Totals 

676 

% 

469 

4601 

482 

S18i 

443 
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Plate 101.—1st Phize, One Farm Exhibit, IvOyal National Association’s Show^ 

1928—Franke, Cawdor. 


SHIELD COMPETITIONS. 


in jiildition to the prize offered for the district fruit dis)>lny, three sliicfds 
were provided—one each for bananas, citrus fruit, and pineapples. The’ details- 
of the results of the banana and citrus shield contests are given below. Cooraii 
won the banana shitdd, and Palniwoods the citrus shield; — 

BANANA SHIELD. 
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79 
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Redlands 
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69 
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CITRUS SHIELD. 
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Plate 102.- -Horse Ji dges, Brisbane Royal National Show, 1928. 

In tho group aro Messrs. J. I. Farming (Townsville), J. Macdonald (Sydney), 
W. Milling (Sydney), Frank Howell (Sydney). 



Plate 103.— Ring Officials at the Royal Show, Bilk bane, 1928. 

Included in the group are Messrs. P. J. Symes, H. S. Cribb, C. R. Pickworth, J. H. 
Fairfax, and Major-Geiieral Spencer Browne. 
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Plate 104. —A Close-up of the (^entbal Tkophy, Coukt of the Department 
or Agriculture and Stock, 1928, Brisbane Show. 

The work of the Departmental Officers in Grain Irnprovment was demonstrated most 

strikingly in this Exhibit. 


EFFECT OF TOP-DRESSING ON WOOL 

Though there can be no question as to the added feeding value to top-dressed 
pastures, writes the Sheep and Wool Expert of the, New South WalOft Department 
of Agriculture, there is a good deal of uncertainty as to the effect on the wool 
fibre of a sheep that is run continually on pastures which have been treated to an 
application of superphosphate. It has been decided, therefore, to inaugurate 
trials in different districts as a means of collecting data on this point. 

The idea is to select an even lot of sheep, wethers for preference, as they 
are less liable to change from year to year, and divide theni into lots—one lot 
to be rv^ on top-dressed pasture, and the other lot td bc left on imtnral pasture. 
vQertiin individual sheep will be marked in each lot, and at shearix^ time s^ 
of tl^r wool will be specially talmn and kept for twelve months, when wool 
the same i^ot will be taken for comparative purposes. Besults up to the first 
^ sliea#fi|^*bi“!tho springi li^l be kept for the trials about to be commenced, but it 
is that more definite data will be obtainable over the following twelve 

ninths will have had more chance of becomiiig effective. 
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THE CULT OF THE COLT.* 

By “UdL.'** 

HI. 

TEACHING TO LEAD. 

Let me have a word or two to say about the bearing-reins before going further. 
There’s not the least need to have these tight. In fact, if they are loose enough to 
allow the colt free play with his head, and .lust tight enough to prevent him throwing 
it straight iip in the air, that is all that is needed of them. A heavy-headed horse 
is an invention of the devil, and there arc few joys to equal the pleasure of riding 
a horse whose mouth is responsive to your lightest touch and wdsh. Tight bearing-reins 
are merely the mechanical equivalent of a heavy-handed rider. Some men will say 
the colt’s mouth will have to be made tender. It hasn’t to bo made so at all—it’ll get 
that way itself during the breaking process in spite of all you can do to prevent it! 
Why, then, add to the thing’s troubles? 

With some breakers, they prefer to teach the youngster to lead before putting 
the tackling on it. It’s immaterial. I like to im* the tackling first. The mere fact 
of putting that on, and the pulling about to which the colt is subjected during that 
tackling process, is all part of the tuition to lead. I don’t .try and cause two deaths 
with one missile; but I like to help to achieve two objects with one purpose. That’s 
why I tackle first and teach to lead later. After the colt’s had the tackling for a 
few hours, or for a day, and which has skimmed some of the fizz off his spirils, 
Tve’ll teach him to lead. We’re' not finished with the tackling, and this is just a 
break in the process to interrupt the monotony of the thing. 

A Whip out of Place In a Horse Yard. 

Some people use a. w-hip to teach a youngster to lead. T don’t. It’s an easy 
way, and it impels ()l)edien('e. Also, if the cptt has any smouldering ash of malice 
hi his composition that whiji will fan it to flame quickly. Anyway, apart from 
everything else, a whip’s out of place in a horse-yard, with any class of horse or with 
any number. Other people teach a horse to lead by lugging it about, swinging it 
from side to si<le, coaxing and petting it till it leads. I've done that, and great was 
the volume of sweat which rolled from me. That’s a tedious task. The best thing 
of the lot, in luy opinion, is a length of elothes line. Tie a loop in it big enough 
to go over the horse’s ruiu]), one side of the loop resting on l)is loins and the other 
side of it dangling about his buttocks. 1’ake the line from tli^t loop through the 
roller, through the bieastplate, and run it through the chin-strap of the lialter. 
With the shank of the halt(*r in your hand, and in the other the line from the loop, 
you ’re .set. Let’s begin. 

Soothe and Pet the Colt. 

The first thing is to soothe the colt. Pet huu and make him. understand that 
line dangling about him isn’t harmful. Get him at his case and use everything you 
have to make him feel comfortable. StJindmg out in front of him you click to 
liim W'ith your tongue, pull lightly on the shank, and snap smartly with the loop-line. 
The latter is just a shade later than the former. The colt ignores the halter pull 
beyond stretching forward with his head; but when that line tightens on his 
buttocks he bounds forward. Now’s your chance, and take it quickly. Point out to 
the colt that the bound forward was just the thing expected of him, that the' line 
won’t hurt him, and soothe the small fright which is his. That’s easy, and almost 
before you or the colt knows it, with the judiciona use of the loop, he’s leading 
freely. By the way, and though recognising we’re not all gifted, or cursed, alike, 
I’ve found that if I.idace the palm of my hand on a colt’s forehead, leave it there 
a second /or two . and then draw; ;it/away; jn*j.a li?t^criqg n^otion that he’ll usually 
follow. Try it, will you, and remember that bur sole object in all this exercise 
is to get the yoimgster to step over the bounds of his instinct to the extent of 
following us—^we who are his hereditary enemy! What’s your pet abomination in 
a leading horse? I’ll tell you*mh»e—^it’s'an. animal you have tovsfculbdrag as you 
lead it. Instead of coming freely there’s a dead weight dragging on the end of 
the reins all the time, and if you.quicken your stride a fraction the horse sits back. 
That’s awful, , Most of that iS brought about; iii the ^)reaking in. If # min 
drags his colt all the time, then that colt is a unless strenuously 

corrected. Please, if you have any good w'isWs towards^me at all, teach the 

«the ** PastoaidJteview ** for May« Pmvious notes on this suiijsot. hv the samiHntffl^sst- 
kg and wdl-lhlorm^ writer, were reprinted in the March and August" Joumajs from the FehtnlaiT' 
aara Aprfi Bumh^ o^ s * 
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youngster to step freely when you ’re leading it. It’s easy. Once the thing is leading^ 
don’t drag him. Make him come up to his W’ork and step freely behind you, and, 
greatest pleasure of all, make him walk beside you as a white man ehould. There ’s 
a bond of sympathy between you and a colt which isn’t a skulker and who’s game 
to face the world beside you. It’s worth doing for the pleasure it brings. If you 
can’t do it any other way, catch the rein near the bit in your left hand, reach 
over his neck and shoulder with your right hand, and as you step forward, leading 
with the left, smack him down the shoulder with a bit of a twig in your right. 
It’s easy, and it’s a lesson quickly learned. I reckon one of the prettiest sights I 
ever saw was a colt of ray breaking in the show ring. When his rider dismounted 
and walked about, that colt, with his neck arched and his ears pricked, taking an 
intelligent interest in all he saw, stepped beside his'rklef. When the man stopped 
the horse stood still beside him, and as the' man lifted his foot to step forward 
the horse moved with him. Honest, though he came out of the ring without a 
ribbon, I felt proud of that little horse. 

Use Common Sense and Judgment. 

When we’ve taught the colt to lead a bit we’ll put him back in the yard and 
attach the tackling to him once more. After this has been on him a time or two 
it ’s not a bad line to substitute an old saddle in place of the regulation roller. And 
don’t be mean about the saddle-cloth. Hang one on each side of the saddle, hang a 
bag across his loins or suspended from the crupper staple on each side, and the more 
fluttering gear you have about the thing the better it is for him. It doesn’t in itself 
achieve any useful purpose, but it all helps to quieten him and accustom him to 
the foolish ways of man. But there’s a medium in that also. Some horses are 
sulky, vicious, spiteful, and intolerant. It’s not the nervous or the frightened 
horse to which I refer—don’t run away with that idea—and the animal which I 
have under review is what one refers to as a hyphenated pig or a sanguinary swine. 
Here’s the sort of thing to which I refer. One mare I was breaking in, as she 
ran round the yard, used to kick every time she passed at the chain on the gate. 
Now, it was an inoffensive chain and didn’t deserve that treatment. I shifted it 
out of sight and pegged the gate from the outside. Did that discourage her ladyship? 
Only for one round was she beat. Then she picked out a certain spot on the rails, 
and every time she passed that spot, for no appareflt reason at all, she let it have 
both heels. What are you going to do with a brute like that? When I tackled 
her she backed against the rails of the yard and, for five minutes at a spell, she’d 
stand in the one position with her front feet and play with botli hind heels against 
the yard. Now it#’s at once apparent to you, with brutes of that sort, it’s only 
pandering to their evil spirit and feeding their base desires when you give them 
any excuse to kick. Some may get a sickener of it in short order, and others will 
break their puny hearts and grow a canker of malevolence only against your efforts 
to make them tractable. You’ve got to use judgment in this.’ But in your favour 
rests the fact that a horse which is going to be worth wliile won’t play the fool 
in vicious ignorance to any great extent, and though he mightn’t submit tamely, 
if he’s ever going to be any good at all, he’s got enough sense to know’ what’s 
good for him. Use judgment, sir, when you’re packing your colt with flapping bags, 
and in all things take into consideration the tem})erament which is his, plus or 
minus, as the case may be, the mental peculiarities which are yours. I have finished, 
and I hope I have made myself understood. 

Getting the Colt’s Confidence. 

Each time w’e catch the colt now, and w’e’re doing it regularly all day long, 
he gets easier to catch. Even so, instead of us catching him, why not make him 
come to ns when We want him? It’s easy, not harmful, takes but little time, creates 
a good effect, helps to give the colt confidence, and, I think, has everything in its 
favour. Let’s do it. When we put the colt in the round yard, or whatever other 
yard it is in which we tackle him, what’s his first desire? I’ll tell you—it’s to get 
out again. Where does it look to get out? By the same way as that which it 
entered, of course—^by the gate. If you leave that gate open the colt won’t be two 
flicks of time before he’s out again, and even after you shut it he’ll revert to it. 
Xiet ’s leave it open, standing in that open gateway ourselves. As soon as the colt 
sees the road to freedom he comes to it, but When us there he sheers off. 

Yefy well, we’ll leave it open and take onr stand in it. The colt wants to get through, 
but he ’s not game. He ’ll go an^, stand over on the far side of the yard, continually 
turning his heiid to the open |faie, and wishing to goodness that we ’d move out of 
the way. Half a do 2 en times he comes to it, and as manv times he turns from us, 
the Other side of the yard, when we click to him, or 
aimp ojar'fingers at him,'or call him by word of command, he turns his head and 
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wonders. He's got an inkling of what’s desired, and he wants to eome to us as 
that’s his road to freedom; but he’s afraid. If we can’t bring him any other way 
we’ll pick up a bit of a pebble or a lump of caked mud and throw it at him to hit 
him on the ribs. That’s a special detestation of horses, by the way. That moves 
him to action and a great desire to leave his i)rison. The w^ay out is open, but 
we’re blocking it. After a bit, by the moral suasion wdiich we exert, or by the fact 
the lumps of mud have made the yard uncomfortable, the colt tries to get through 
the open gateway in spite of us blocking the way. This is where we show ourselves 
in our might and strength. We step out in front of him and block him, and then 
by all the blandishments we possess, and feeding him all the verbal lolly and soft 
stuff we have in stock, do we convince that colt that he’d done the right thing 
in tiying to get out. After a couple of times he comes to us almost of his own 
accord as soon as we call him, and using his own desires to cloak our purpose’ do w’e 
teach him to come to when called. Do you follow my argument? Do you see 
the course of my reasoning? That’s merely the foundation of the trick, and I 
leave it to your individual selves to build what fancy top-structures your desires 
might prompt. On a good foundation you may build high, and I know it’s a solid 
basement which I ’ve offered you. 


CARE OF THE FARM TRACTOR. 

By G. W. WATSON, M.T.Meeh.E., M.T.A.E.* 

A t a Rothamsted (England) conference recently the subject of Power for 
(Ailtivation and Haulage on the Farm” was discussed. An account of the 
proceedings has been published, in which the following note appeared: — 

An agricultural machine or implement usually suffers from the simple fact that 
it is an inanimate object—i.e., it is without life or soul. Whilst most owners will give 
some measure of personal attention to even the meanest and least profitable animal 
on. a farm, there are many who, having bought a machine, turn it over to a heavy- 
handed individual who has no knowdedge of its construction, no interest in its 
success, and little or no inducement to acquire that knowledge or simulate an interest. 
Tractors may be di\ided, roughly, into two broad classes—firstly, the petrol or 
paraffin class; and, secondly, the steam class. I propose to confine my remarks 
to the former. If an engine starts up at the first swdng and runs with"a healthy 
purr, indicating that all is well, a driver feels that he has made a good start foV 
the day. This feeling of satisfaction is amplified if the engine answers to the 
throttle and pulls in the field as though it took a real interest in its work. In the 
case of an engine that has been in use for any length of time these results are not 
obtained without troiibh*, but it is surprising how long jin engine will keep in 
good condition if it receives consistent .attention, and all adjustments are carried 
out as soon as they become necessary. Apart from the actual breaking of a vital 
jairt the diseases from which an engine suffers can be classified, Toiighly, under 
the general name of troubles, as folIow's:—Ignition, fuel supply, lubrication, valves, 
and water circulation. To this list of evils may be added knocking or noisy sounds, 
which arc not evils in themselves, but are simply warnings fliat all is not w^ell. 


Ignition. 

It is of vital necessity to keep the coil or magneto free from damp, because if the 
condenser becomes djimp it will not only cause leakage and failure of the ignition, 
but will not hold any charge, and the resulting spark will not be efficient. Great 
care should always be taken to avoid spilling water over either coil or magneto, and 
should any be spilt thereon it should at once be mopped off, and, if necessary, dried 
off by warm air from a lamp or stove, but care should be taken not to raise the 
temperature of the part so much as to melt the wax or shellac insulation. 

I will now deal with some of the more common troubles experienced with ignition 
systems. The driver who knows his engine occasionally detects an alteration of its note 
or an interruption of its regular hum. This, if accompanied hj a fallii^g-^fip in 
power, is probably due to occasional or persistent missing of one of the plugs. ^ When 
compression taps Ate fitted it is easy to locate the faulty plug. If all the plugs 
are firing badly the fault may be either in fibe petrol supply or in the ignition. If 
only one plug is missing the trouble can at once be set down to ignition alone, or, on 

* In •* The Australwlan,” 18th August, 1928* 
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Tare occasions, to a valve being stuck open. Apart from actual danifige to a plug by 
breaking the porcelain or other insulation, there are thret‘ main evils from which it 
may suffer. Short-circuiting may take place between the points and the body, 
due to the hot spark having melted the metal. The gap of the plug may be too 
wide; it should not be more than about 3-50th of an inch, or, roughly, tlie thickness 
of the average thumb-nail. If the engine misses w^hcii running at small-throttle 
openings the points of the plugs should be set a little farther apart, whereas, if 
missing takes place at full-throttle openings the points should be set closer together. 
The third evil is due to sooting up, and is cured by cleaning with a little petrol. An 
occasional cause of missing is through having the points set in a pocket in the valve' 
cap. This pocket remains full of spent gas left during the exhaust stroke, and a 
considerable improvement can be obtained by fitting |)lugs with a longer reach. 


The Magneto. 

The' magneto may he the cause of irregular firing in any or all of the cylinders, 
but tampering with a magneto is a pastime not to be recommended unless a 
driver understands it. There are two i)oints, however, to wliich occasional attention is 
required; these are the high-tension distributor and the contact breaker. This 

distributer disc should be cleaned occasionally with a cloth and a little petrol, 

and the disc wiped over afterwards with a trace of oil. The contact breaker is tlie 
most important part of the mechanism. The sj)ace between the platinum, points 
when they arc separated should be about ]-.64th of an inch, and any variation from 
this may cause ignition trouble. The contact points should be trimmed when neces¬ 
sary with a very fine file, so that they bend together level when closed, but they 
should not be trimmed unless the points are uneven. Oil should not be i)ut on 
the platinum contacts or it will cause them to burn away rapidly. Occasionally the 
lever to which the moving point is attached works stilBy, allowing the points 

to remain apart; in such a case the fibre bush should l>e eased slightly. Oiling is cf 
no use, as it may make it sw^ell more. If these various points receive proper attention 
there is little to go wrong. A few warnings concerning magnetos: — 

Don’t run the engine with a ]>lug wire disconnected—^,vou may ruin the 

insulation. If you want to cut out a cylinder short-circuit the ))lug—tliat is, connect 
it directly to the metal of the engine. 

Don’t swamp the magneto with oil; two or three drops of good oil once a week 
are sufficient. 

Don’t oil the contact breaker. 

Don’t use an oilcan with dirt on the simiit. 

Don’t file the contacts more than is al)solutely necessary. 

Don’t hold the contact breaker to i)revent the spindle turning when tightening up 
the nut of the driving coupling. 

Don’t fail to see that the earth wire is not making a short-circuit. 

Don’t hang plug cables on the exhaust pipe. 

Don’t replace plug wires on the wrong terminals. 

Don’t tamper with^a magneto unnecessarily. 

Motor Fuels. 

Every driver knows that if petrol is poured on the hand it evaporates with a 
marked cooling effect, due to the petrol extracting heat from the hand. In a 
carburetter fuel is supposed to be split up into a fine spray, and the* heat for its 
vaporisation is extracted from the air. Any cracks or leaks in the pipe which heats 
up the air to the carburetter should be repaired at once'. The jets in a carburetter 
are usually very stnall^ and it is very necessary that all the fuel should be carefully 
filtered before it is put into the tank; as an additional"precaution there should 
be a filter between the tank and the carburetter. These filters should be' cleaned 
regularly, and any drops of water found therein carefully blotted up. * * Popping 
back” into the carburetter indicates a we^k mixture, and is one of the first symptoms 
of fu^J-suppiy trouble. Such a mixture burns slowly, and may stilD be burning 
when the inlet valve opens, thus allowing some of the burning gas to rush back into 
th<^ carburetter. If the engine has been running normally and popping suddenly 
develops, look for some 8top;phgj© in the fuel supply. First try the float needle, 
and, if tlw petrol does not flbw into the float chamber, although tihere is plenty in 
this tttlik, there* is undoubtedly a stoppage in the pipes or. Alter, both of which 
^otild thoroughly cleaned. Such stoppages are frequently caused by small 
particles of scale from the tank, pieces of waste or fluff, or by drops of water which 
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will not pass through the filter or the jets. Many engines have a tendency to pop 
l^ack when first started, from cold, but Work satisfactorily after they have run a little 
time and become warm. The explanation of this has already been given in the 
paragraph dealing with hot air supply. 

Occasionally a float sticks or is held up by grit, or the needle becomes bent or 
jammed, causing the carburetter to flood. Flooding may also result from a punctured 
float, in which case the petrol <‘an be evaporated and driven off by immersing 
the float in hot water, and at the same time the issuing bubbles will show the 
position of the hole, which should then be .soldered neatly, or, in the absence of 
solder, a temporary repair can be made by wiping a xnece of soap over the hole. A 
leaky joint in the inlet pi]>e may caus<‘ mucli trouble by weakening the mixture, 
and in an old engine leakage of air along the valve stems, due to wear in the guide, 
may have the same results. All joints should therefore be kept tight and leakages 
sto})ped as far as possible. 

Very briefly, fuel-supply tvouhlrs and their remedie.s may be summed up as 
follows: — 

Engine Pops Back and Stops.—No petrol in tank, petrol pij)e choked, filter 
stopped up, or water in petrol. 

Engine Pulls Badly oii Hills.—Imnifticient heating or jet too small. 

Engine Flabby and Exhaust Offensive.—Jet too large, causing rich mixture. 

No Acceleration and Engim* >itaggers when Throttle is Opened.—Engine cold 
or mixture too weak. 

Carburetter Floods.—Needle valve sticking, dirt under needle, valve or float 
punctured. 

Consumption Excessive.—Engine or transmission in ba<l condition, jet too large, 
ignition retarded, leakage of petrol, or brakes binding. 

lad m(‘ here give a word cd’ warning to drivers. A carburetter is a delicate piece 
of mechanism, but if ])ro|»erly fitted and treated carefully it rarely gets out of order. 
No driver should be misled by an engine knock to believe that there is something 
wrong with carlmretter, as in wo circumstam'es can this V)e the case. Again, 
many drivers always blame the carburetter if an engine suddenly heats uj>, whereas 
the probable cause is that the fan belt is slip])ing, that there is no water, that the 
wjjter-jacket is choked u]>, that more oil is needed in ti»e crankcase, or V)ecause the 
ignition is r(‘tard(*d too much. Overheating is never cansiMl by too much gas. 

Lubrication. 

Lul)ricatiou means the introduction of a separating film of oil or grease between 
two parts of a machine which liave movement one upon the otlmr. If the im'ving parts 
make actual metallic contact the surfaces will soon become roughened to such an 
extent that they inay seize. The higher the speed of rubbirjg the sooner seizure will 
occur, fiiid its coiisecjuence will be more serious. Some parts of motor vehicles are 
designed so as to create friction, but such iiarts are few, and are for special purposes 
—such as the main clutch, the brakes, the fan belt, and the tyres. Of all the sources 
of friction in an engine that of the |>istoii against the cylinder wall is the largest 
item, and is double or treble the totnl friction of all the other parts of the engine 
put together. 

Valve Troubles. 

Valve trouble is usually indicated by a gradusd falling off in power. On 
examination the valve faces will be found scored and jiitted, and it is necessary 
to grind them down on to their seats to again produce a clean face. If the face is 
very deeply pitted it may be necessarr to clean it up in a lathe, after which it 
should be ground to a true bed on the' seating. lu an old engine the seatings 
themselves may become rough and necessitate truing up with a special tool, or, if not 
too bad, an old valve can be used for this purj)ose with a slightly coarser grade of 
emery, ffnishing off with fine emery and the proper valve. The operation of grinding, 
is a perfectly simple one, but requires to bo done with care. Only the vety finest 
flour-of*emery powder, mixed with lubticating‘oil to form a thin i>aste,’ should be 
used. This should be spread evenly on the valve face, and under a alight pressure 
the’ valve^ turned first in one direction, then in the other, occasionally lifting it and 
turning it through about half a turn before letting it drop on the seat again. Thii 
is to prevent tlie emery getting into tracks. If a light siting is slipped under the 
valve head, and is long enough to lift valve from its seat, it vt^ill be found a 
great convenience, as on relieving the grinding pressure the valve will be lifted and 
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it caji then be twisted as much as is necessary before pressing down again. The 
exhaust valves suffer most, due to the hot gases sweeping across their faces, and it 
is for that reason that one usually allows a little more clearance for 
the exhaust valve tappets than for the inlet vaJve tappets so as to 
make quite sure tliat the’ valves really do . close. When grinding in 
valves, it is, of course, necessary to take care that none of the emery paste 
enters the cylinder or gets on the valve stem, and the' valve, valve port, and guides 
should be thoroughly cleaned before assembling the parts, oiling the valve stems 
during the process. After regrinding valves it is usually necessary to readjust the 
tappet clearances, carefully tightening up the lock nuts so that they cannot work 
slack. Each valve should be examined in turn to make certain tliat it is never 
held off its seat, nor has too much clearance—the clearance should never be less 
than l -64th of an inch, and never more than about l-32nd of an inch—^but in order 
to get the quietest and best running it is advisable to adjust the tappets while the 
engine is still hot and the valve stems expanded to their maximum amount. It is 
not always easy to see if the clearance is right, especially if the head of the valve 
tappet is much bigger than the end of the valve; the tappet head may be a bit 
soft, and the end of the' valve then punches a slight depression into it, so that the 
clearance is really more than it appears to be. It is, however, always preferable 
to have too much rather than too little clearance, as, although the engine will be 
noisy, there is less fear of burning out of the valves. 

If for any reason a camshaft has to be removed careful search should be 
made for any marked teetli, and care exercised that the teeth of the timing gears 
are again correctly meshed when putting the camshaft back again. Occasionally 
a valve sticks in the guide, due to insufficient lubrication, or it may be that the 
valve stem has warped. Ir a spot of oil on the stem is not sufficient to make it 
operate again tlie valve should be removed and the stem rubbed down with a 
piece of emery cloth, or, if badly warped, carefully straightened in the jaws of a 
vice, after which it may be necessary to regriud the viilve on to its seat. If the 
engine is provided with screwed valve caps the threads should be smeared with 
graphite and oil before replacuig the caps, otherwise they may seize and be very 
difficult to remove. A driver should make quite sure that these are screwed up quite 
tight and that there is no leakage. A simple test for leakage is to pour a little 
oil round the joint when the engine’ has been started, when any leakage will be at 
once apparent by the oil being blown away from the joint. 

Cooling. 

In small engines it is possible to rely on air-cooling, as on motor-cycles, but in 
larger engines a water-jacket is provided, and water circulated through this either by 
pump or natural circulation. In most cases it is usual to }>rovide a fan to assist 
the cooling of the water as it passes through the radiator, and the fan belt should be 
kept at the proper tension, otherwise, there will be slip. Water-cooling troubles 
make themselves evident by steam being generated, but so long as steam is not 
blowing away, even if the radiator is uiiconjfortably hot to the hand, there is no 
danger, as an engine works best when the water is just below boiling point. Like 
most complaints of engines, overlieating may be of gradual growth, or it may 
develop suddenly. In the former case it means that the water-jackets and radiator 
have become coated with scale such as we find in a domestic kettle, except that 
the scale may also include rust and grease. Beale interferes with the passage of 
heat to a very great extent, but much of it m«y be removed by filling the jackets 
with a hot, strong solution of common soda, then, after leaving it to stand all night, 
drain it off and thoroughly wash out with clean water. Soda must not be used if the 
radiator or pipes are made of aluminium, because soda is injurious to this metal. 
In such a case it is better to use l>oilerine tablets or a solution of carbon tetra¬ 
chloride. If overheating shows up suddenly on an engine that has previously 
given no trouble we must look for a broken or slack fan belt, a faulty pump, or 
leaking joint allowing water to escape, or the accidental opening of a drain tap. 
The most serious cniitie of overheating, however, ds a cracked cylinder, as a very 
minute crack will allow gas to escai>e from the cylinder into the water-jackets, and 
'the wi^er will quickly boil. Some drivers appear to have difficulty in making tight 
joints in rubber connections, buf; if a little rubber solution is smeared on the pipe 
it will not only act as a lubric^titt, but when it sets it will ensure a good joint. 

Gear. 

The tianamission gear commences with the clutch and finishes at the road wheels. 
The tm portions of a clntch should disengage positively when the clutch is out, 
jlo that #ere Is no dragging oh the gear-shafts. If the eluteh becomes greasy it 
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will slip, oausin^ heating, and probably burning the lining, while if it is allowed 
to beeoine fieree it makes starting difficult and throws undue load on the transmission 
system. A slipping clutch may be caused by insufficient spring pressure, the lining 
being badly worn, or worn so as to leave a ridge which prevents the' cone entering 
any farther, in which case the ridge can be removed wdth a chisel, sharp knife, or file. 
If none of the above causes is present but the clutch still slips, a new lining 
should be fitted as soon as possible. Meanwhile, as a temporary exj)edient, thin 
strips of metal can be inserted underneath the lining between the rivets. A fierce 
<*]utch may be caused by too much sx^ring xjressure or by the rivet heads standing 
j)roud of the lining, in which ease the clutch will slip a little at first and then take 

up suddenly. The remedy is to drive the rivets farther in with a punch, so that 

they are below the surface of the lining. Another and frequent clutch trouble 
arises from the centre or spigot bearing becoming so worn as to allow the clutch cone 
to sjig and fall out of truth with the flywheel. This makes gear-changing a very 
difficult matb'r, because the clutch is never really free. If a clutch slips badly the 
first thing to do is to wash the lining with petrol, and if the lining is of Ic^Hier 
it should then be reconditioned by dressing it with castor oil or collan oil and 
leaving it to stand disengaged overnight, so as to allow the oil to soak in. If, 

however, the lining is of fabric no oil should be i>ut on it. As a temporary 

measure for a slipping clutch it should be dusted over with fuller ^s earth, or, in the 
case of a fierce clutch, with powdered grax>hite, or French chalk. 

Multiple-disc clutches are now frequently used, some of them being enclosed 
in an oil bath whilst others are of the dry type. In the oil-bath type the case 
should occasionally be drained and washed out with paraffin and now thin mineral 
(dl then put in. If thick oil is used it is liable to become sticky, and may cause 
slijiping, wdiilst mixtures of engine oil and jjaraffin should never Ix' used. Between 
the clutch and gearbox many vehicles are provided with a small brake or clutch 
.stoj>, the object of w'hich is to bring the rotating jJarts of the gearbox to rest wheti 
the clutch is out, so as to make gear-changing easy. Attention should be paid to 
this small brake to see that it is neither too fierce nor too 8lix»pery. The next link 
in the transmission is tlie change-sjveed gearl>ox. It should be supx)lied with the 
right quantity of suitable oil and occasionally drained, washed out with parattin 
and a supi)ly of fresh oil then added. This cleansing and replenishing is necessary 
lK*cause, no matter how carefully used, fine particles of metal dust or chippings 
become separated from the gears, l>earings, change speed forks, &c., and if allowed to 
accumulate they cause extensive damage. The ideal lubricant is a good heavy 
mineral oil, but unfortunately some boxes will not retiiin it, and in such cases it is a 
common practice to mix oil and grease together; neither must be of the kind which 
produces a soapy mixture, because this implies the presence of acid, which will etch 
highly polished surfaces and cause damage. As a general rule the thinnest mixture 
of lubricant the box will retain should be used, not only because it flows freely to 
every j)art, but because it offers less resistance to the gears. 

From the gearbox the drive is transmitted to the driving wheels through chains 
or a propeller shaft to the rear axle. If chains aye used it is useless to attempt to 
lubricate by ])oiiring oil on to them. The only effective way is to remove the chams, 
wash them thoroughly hv ]>araffin, drain them,-and then soak them in a bath of 
hot grease and grajdiite, and again drain them. Any excess of grease should then 
be wiped off, or it will collect dust and grit. If chain-cases are provided they 
should be maintained in an oil-tight eondition, and tlie oil kept up to the proper 
level. The chains should lx* kept at a j)roper tension—a little slack, but not slack 
enough to flog. If universal joints are not properly lubricated w^ar will take 
place, and backlash develop and damage all keys and gearing. The back axle or 
differential case requires the same attention as is given to the gearbox. If pieces 
■of metal are found on filtering the oil drained from casings something is wrong, 
and the matter should be reported at once or serious damage may follow. 

Conclusion. 

As a final word let me add that the best possible w-ay of reducing the cost of 
maintenance of a tractor is by giving close attention to the matters which t hasvef 
mentioned. If this is done, and the brakes and steering connections are kept properly 
adjusted and all nuts and bolts kept tight, there is little to go wTong in a modern 
machine, apart from fair wear and tear, calling for the replacement of worn parts 
by new ones. If the care which I have advocated is not given reguarly abnormal 
ivear and tear will take place, heavy costs for renewals will be incurred, and the 
value of the machine will rapidly depreciate. I would again urge owners of tractors 
to treat their machinery as they would treat their animals. If they do so they will 
find thettiselven well repaid. 
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SAVING TIME IN TRACTOR PLOUGHING. 

HOW TO LAY OUT IRREGULAR FIELDS.* 

In accomplishing tlie world's greatest task—that of ploughing the soil—adverse 
conditions are more often met with than those whicli are ideal. It is one thing to 
turn a large aerMge during the first few days with. a tractor ploughing outfit in a 
large, level, and regular-shaped field. To secure a high average daily performance 
for the completed job with the same outfit in a hilly and irregular-shaped field is 
quite another matter. A careful study of any given field with reference to the best* 
way to lay it out for tractor ploughing will pay big dividends in quality of work 
for the finished field, saving of time, and lessening the wear and tear on the machinery 
—not to mention the added satisfaction to the operator. The writt^r has given close 
study to this problem for many years. The result of this study has been the develop¬ 
ment of a simple method of laying out fields which is applicable with equal facility 
to all manner of fields as regards size, shape, and topography. In short, it has become 
generally recognised by the power farming fraternity as the most satisfactory method 
yet devised, and is so recommended by all the manufacturers of tractors and tractor 
ploughs who have' given the method a fair comparison with other methods. It offers 
a workable way to plough any field to satisfactory completion, which is at all adapted 
to power farming. With the newer and more powerful tractor models now coming 
out, there are very few fields which cannot l>e tilled with mechanical power. The 
method, in brief, is a plan of ploughing around the field instead of ‘‘in lands. ’ ^ 
Hills and irregularity of shape offer no obstacles, as we shall see, and under seemingly 
very bad conditions, the field can be ploughed economically with a tractor outfit. 



Plate 106 (Fig. 1).— Showino how a Triangular Field is Laid out, with 
Location of Turn Strips. Consecutive Furrows are Numbered. 

Horse Ploughing. 

Any farmer who has used horses for ploughing, following tlie usual custom of 
beginning at the outside of the field and going round it continually until finished, 
known, the following facts about this method of horse ploughing:—That it is the 
quickest way to plough any field coinpletely; tlmt one will always finish in the centre 
M the field, regardless of its sifie aud shape; that there will be Mo odds and ends 
left to plough afterwards; that it makes the least number of back furrows and dead 
furroMM; it requires no need for staking out and measuring distances; and that 
' it« main objection lies in the fact that the horses tramp the life out of the freshly 

d v: from The New Zealand Farmer'^ for August; 192B, and taken 

Ii. ;Ahart, .in ‘‘The Field''IIluslrated/'' -..(U-0.A.). . 
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Cross Proves Superior in 
Efficiency and Economy 


PARKOALE, 

BOGAN GATE. N.S.W. 

31st January, 1928. 

“ I have been a 15/30 McCormick Deering 
tractor owner (or many years, and I have sub¬ 
jected each and every fuel and oil to proper tests 
in order to gain the knowledge as to which gave 
me the greatest satisfaction from an all round 
point of view, the principal factors of which being 
engine efficiency with greatest economy of run¬ 
ning. Cross Kerosene has proved itself superior 
in every way and seems to maintain its standard 
quality always, never varying as other fuels 
seem to do. Suffice it to relate that I can get 
more work per gallon from Cross than is possible 
with other fuels.” 

(S|d.) A. W. HILL. 
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LYSAGHT’S 

AUSTRALIAN-MADE 

WIRE NETTING 
FENCING WIRE 
BARBED WIRE 

Am Mmpplimd to the Qaeen»land Gonmrnmmnt 

QUALITY GUARANTEED 

Well and favourably known all over Australia as 
the best. See our Brand on every Roll of Netting, 
and every Coil of Wire. 

Lysaght Brothers & Go. Limited 

Head Office: 39 Pitt St., Sydney. Works: Parramatta River 

Britksne Ageati: Gibbs. Bright 9 Co.. Wbsrf St.. BriibaAO 



Use "Agricastror for Tractors 

G. G. Wakefield Co. Ltd. 

^bwensland Braoich; Bridge Street, Vall^, Bri^Muie 
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Power Ploughing. 

The Hame man will recognise as tlie chief limitation of a tractor ploughing outfit 
its imibility to turn an inside corner suct^essfully with the plough in the ground after 
the first round is made. He will say that tractor ploughing would be idea if this 
problem were solved—if one could plough around a field with a tractor, and at the 
same time eliminate the one serious ob jection he has to this method of horse ploughing. 
In some communities, the hor8(‘ farmers consider the packing of the soil in the turn 
rows a very serious objection, and for this reason they plough their fields by marking 
out lands and ploughing each of these separately, even though they lose the many 
advantages of ploughing around the field. The power farmer has generally used the 
mme method of ploughing out lands with his tractor from the start because he has 
known no other way to meet the difficulty just mentioned. Another reason why tractor 
ploughing is almost always done by cutting up a field into lands is that the thousands 
of tractor-interested farmers who have attended the many large tractor ploughing 
demonstrations held during recent years have always observed that the demonstration 
ploughing was always done by this method. It was natural for one to think that 
if a l)etter method of plougliing existed, the manufacturers of tractors and ploughs 
would surely use it for sales demonstration jmr|)Oses. 



Plate 106 (Fig. 2 ).—Turn Strips in Rectangular Field. 


Limitations of the Machine. 

The power farmer who has used his tractor by ploughing out lands knows the 
fjuilts and limitations of the method. He knows, who should know*, the cost in loss 
of time that results from travelling a number of times over the same ground on the 
head Ian Is with the plough out of the ground. This loss can easily amount to 10 per 
cent, of the tot'E time spent in ploughing the field. He knows the difficulties which 
are sure to follow if the lands are not accurately staked out, one of which is the 
inevitable fionndering around on the ploughed ground with the outfit to finish the 
point rows in midfield. Perhaps he has given up trying to do a neat job of ploughing 
with the tractor in his more irregular shaped fields and use a horse plough to finish 
up the odds and ends. When the fields are undersized and very irregular, would it 
not be best to do the whole job with the horse outfit, he comes to ask himself. And 
he finally does it as a matter of better judgment. If we accepted the method of 
ploughing out lands as the best way to use a tractor ploughing outfit w^e would not 
be keeping pace in this important regard with the rapid advance which 1ms ap,d is 
signalising the tractor farming industry. 

Through expei^ewcc as a farmer in a hilly section of the country,^ the writer 
has met about every problem wdiich can confront a man while ploughing with a 
tractor. He realised some years ago while demonstrating for one of the largest 
mnnufacturers that something different would have to be power farmer 

was to have a method of ploughing whic^ he could use m all his fields, regardl^s of 
their size and shape. To be definite and usable, any new plan would have to be bas^ 
on tnie engineering principles and yet lie so simple that the 

appreciate Its advantages after a siiigle^trial. Ploughing around the field offered the 
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necessary advantages. It only remained to solve satisfactorily' the corner' problems 
of a tractor outfit. Strangely enough, it was while serving as a field artillery officer 
in France that the writer hit upon the simple idea which was put to use immediately 
upon returning to the farm and made to serve as the basis of a new and better method 
of laying out fields, which for want of a better name has become known as the 
Ahart method. 

When a field is ploughed by going around it, the turn rows always exactly bisect 
the corner angles and these turn rows always meet in the centre of the field area. 
Now instead of attempting to make the corner turns with the plough in the ground, 
why not determine boforeluind where the turn row will fall, mark the turn row off 
suitably, and lift the plough as the turn is being made. If we mark off by ploughing 
a shallow furrow a turn strip which will bisect the corner angle, the jdough may be 
lifted as it comes up to the mark furrows each time and effect a neat job. It can be 
dropped into the soil again at the shallow’ furrow' which marks the other side of the 
turn strip. If the ground is covered with much trash or a cover crop, simply running 
the tractor through the weeds or grow'th will serve as a mark. The turn strips are 
ploughed out after the body of the field is completed. 



Plate 107 (Fio. 3) —Tukn Strips in Irrelijlar Field. 


A Simple Method. 

To locate the turn strip accurately a very rapid and simple method is used. The 
operator stands in the corner and measures the angular distance between the fences 
formin|f the corner. This may be quickly done by extending the arm horizontally 
and using the breadth of the hand as a measure on the horizon. After finding the 
number of times the breadth of the hand will lie on the horizon between the fences, 
tlie half number will obviously locate the bisecting point. Some well defined object 
in the distance w ill be on or very near the bisecting line and this is taken for a guide 
wben marking out the turn strip. There is no pacing or staking necessary. The 
d^imrmination may be made from the tractor platform if the machine is stopped in 
corner and it requires only a few seconds. The turn strip xShauld commonly be 
miMie about 35 feet wide, althbdjgh this will be determined by the turning radius of 
the and whether the gfround is on a slope. The idea is to have the neeessitry 

widththat a comfortaole turn can be made. The steeper tiie slope the wider the 
ji^t^d be made to allow for the tendency of the outfit to riiae while turning. 
All fpin strips are laid out for a few hundred feet away from each corner while 
the .put second round is made. Afterwards, the turn strips are extended as the 
hironght to completion, and they will meet in the centre of the field. 
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By referring to Fig. 1, in wliieh the fiimnvs are numbered consecutively as 
they are iikmghed, it will be seen just liow the field is laid out and the ploughing 
started without any lost tiun^ or unnecessary travelling. Figs. 2 and J show the 
location of the turn strips in a rectangular and very irregular field, respectively. It 
is noteworthy that if the two fields sliown in Figs. 2 and 3 have the same a,TWi*a, 
they will be ploughed in the same time by this method. In the case of the field in 
tractor ploughing would more tlian likely be disappointing in point of time 
consumed an:l quality of work if ploughing ‘‘in lands” is attempted. Note also that 
no turning is done on the same soil twice. This does awuiy with objectionable pack- 
ing, especially when the soil is dainj>. Furthermore, if the plough should not function 
properly when being rlTopjK*d in at the farther mark furrow, it will not matter, as 
the next time around u ill work out the irregularity on account of the furrows con¬ 
stantly getting shorter. When this occuirs while }»loughing “in lands,” the irregularity 
stays in the furrow until the finisli where it leaves a patch that is difficult to finish 
neatly. Figs. 2 and 3 also show the projuu* relation of the turn strips for rapid 
jdoughing out to finish the field. Tlie general rule is to combine the turn strips for 
ploughing out whenever p(jssible. With this in mind, the shorter legs are ploughed 
out first so that the turns at tlie inside end can be made on the un})loughed land of 
the maiii combined turn strip. The amount of dead furrow^ will only be the length 
of the turn stri|>s. When ploughing the next time, a strip is back furrowed around 
the outside of the field to keep the soil level along the fences.. This is easily accom¬ 
plished as one may go around the field in either direction after this method. Also, the 
Turn strips may l)e lai 1 out the second time slightly to one side of the previous 
j)loughing in order to fill the old dead furrows. 

Wlien once the simple fundamental details of this method are learned in practice, 
the method will be found equally ad<q>ted to any field, and the saving in time and 
tuel W’ill be very noticeable ov(‘r any other method of ploughing, Tlie only condition 
yet found where tlie method is not advisable is in the case of low, poorly drained 
land where n any dejid furrows are wanted for diaiinage. 


A SIMPLE AND SOUND GATE—MADE ON THE FARM. 

I lie construction an l the satislactorv maintemince of gates, especially where 
the nuiifber of them necessarily is large, veiiresents a big problem on the farm. 
Perliafts the .'tbove sketch from an Amerii'an agricultural new.spajier will afford 



some ideas to readers. The <lescription of the parts is as follows:—AAAA, four 
eye bolts, made from ^-in. round iron, with threaded ends for nuts, and eyes large 
enough to a^wit a fdn. water pipe or rod. The eye-bolts in the framing post, C, 
of the gate rest ujion the eye bolts in the fence post upon whicli it is hung, forming 
a hinge. B is a piece of i-in, pipe used for a hinge pin, not fas^ned. anywhere, one 
end resting ofi the ground. C is the framing post, 4 by 6 by 8 ft. long. D, the 
brace rod, is made from an old piece of i in. pipe, with a nut at upper end to drew 
up gate when desireiL EE are two framing pieces, 2 by 4 in. F is 1 by 6 by it. 
boards, making the gate 12 ft. wide. For the fastener the maker used a piece of 
i in. round iron, drove a large staple in the fence post, and two in the gate, making 
a regular bolt. Then he gave the gate and all the trimmings plenty of paint. The 
post on which it is hung is a good, heavy one, 5 ft. in the ground, with plenty of 
stone tamped in around it, and then poured full of cement. 
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TRADE CLASSIFICATION OF PIGS. 

E. J. SHELTON, H.D.A., Instructor in Pig Raising. 


To secure the uutximum profit in the production and marketing of 
various grades of pigs, it is essential tJmt the farmer should have a detailed 
knowledge of trade (dassifimtwiu and of the requirements of the buyers 
representing both prfyprietary and co-operative bacon facUrries, the fresh 
pork trade, shop and retaU trade, or the general buyer wlw attends and 
operates at store or market i>ig sales. The requirements of feVow farnvers 
who depend to an exUmi upon the purchase of store pigs for further 
fattening are worth careful study; whi'e in the stud pig business one needs 
quite an expert knowledge of the varums breeds and of breeding and feeding, 
together unth an equally extensive knowledge of the exhibition of stud pigs 
at shows, and of the business side of the trade in so far as it reUites to 
membership in the Stud Pig Breeders' ^Society, correspondence, recording 
of pedigrees, advertising, despatch of selected pigs, and so on. These and 
other interesting points are discussed again by Mr. Shelton in the following 
article, which is largely a reprint (in I'esponse to numerous requests) 
of notes on the same subject which agprared in the Journal for August, 
1927.—Ed. 


To secure the greatest margin of profit in the actual marketing of the animals 
it is necessary that they be properly develope<t and topped up” on suitable and 
sufficient foods, this especially so three weeks or more before actual despatch, and 
that at the time of final preparation for marketing they be correctly classified and 
graded. The final preparation for market is particularly important, as on this 
so much depends; nothing is more annoying than to see well bred and well fed 
pigs offered for sale in a filthy condition,, covered with mud (and sometimes with 
parasites such as hog lice) and confined in pens equally muddy, filthy, or dusty. 

It is the right of every producer to sec that the goods he has to offer for sale 
arc placed liefore the buyers in the most attractive manner possible, and that they be 
delivered with all care and expe<litioii to the Imyer at point of local or terminal 
despatch. 

Market Classification. 

In the actual sale of pigs l»y public auction or private treaty, a number of 
different grades are provided for, each of which has its own particular classification, 
the pigs being graded according to quality, approximate age, estimated or actual 
live weight or estimated or actual dressed weight (as the case may be), and 
approximate value. 

The following table, which sets forth the naim's, ages, approximate weight, and 
value of market pigs will therefore be found very useful as a guide in the actual 
preparation of these animals for disposal and despatch. The’ figures quoted are 
approximate only, as trade requirements vary from time to time, and in different 
districts, States, and countries; they are quoted more as a guide than as a price 
schedule. 

The demand for pigs of all ages and grades is being well maintained, aiid there 
appe^S to be no occasion to suggest a weakening of the demand, since as yet our 
local markets are not coutinuously fully supplied, and as yet we have no regular 
export of bacon and ham, or-of frozen or chilied pork to markets overseas. Indeed, 
tkere has been quite an appreciable import of pig products from New Zealand, and 
i^ls ^DEkfitter is the cause of some concern both here in the North, and in the Southern 
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Trade Classification, Queensland,. August, 1927. 
Pigs. 


Name or Grade of Animal. 


Sucker or Sucking Pig 
Weaner Pig .. 

Slip Pig 

Store Pig 

Light Porker 

Medium Porker 

Heavy Porker 

Light Baconer 

Prime or Medium Baconer 


Heavy Baconer 


Backfatter 
Stag.. 
Chopper 
Boar .. 


Approximate Age. 


6 weeks 
8 weeks 
10 weeks 
12 to 14 weeks 
4 months . . 

4 J to 6 months 
6 to 5 i months 
5J to 6 months 
6 months .. 


Up to 9 months 


Up to 4 to 5 
years 

Up to 6 to 7 
years 

Up to 2 years 
or more 

Over, say, 6 to 
6 months 


Approximate Weight. 

Approximate 
Value per Pig. 

15 lb. dressed . . 

10s. to 12s. 6d. 

25 to 30 lb. alive 

15s. to 20s. 

30 to 35 lb. alive 

208. to 25s. 

45 lb. alive 

20s. to 35 b. 

50 lb. dressed . . 

408. to 508. 

60 to 70 lb. dressed .. 

50s. to 60s. 

80 to 85 lb. dressed .. 

558. to 608. 

86 to 94 lb. dressed .. 

55s. to 65s. 

95 to 120 lb. dressed . . i 

66s. to 78s. 

f Ist Grade—• 1 



[ 121 to 135 lb. dressed , 



J 2nd Grade—• ! 


from 50s. to 

136 to 145 lb. dressed | 

r 

808. 

1 3rd Grade— 1 



145 to 260 lb. dressed J 
Up to 4 cwt. dressed .. 


£3 to £4 

Up to 4 cwt. dressed . . 

£1 to £3 

i 

Up to 3 cwt. dressed or 

£2 to £5 

over 


Various weights 


Boars are of 


little or no 
value as 



“meat” pigs 


While it will be noted that values tliietuate a good deal, and while pigs of one 
grade might readily be included in another and perhaps"* l)etter grade, it can be taken 
as a general rule that the principal demand is for the medium or prime weight 
animal, whether marketed as porkers or baconers, or included in other grades. 
There is with us here, in the North particularly, a very limited demand for very light 
porkers or very heavy pigs of any grade’. The i)rime pig in good marketable 

condition with a firm yet mellow flesh and firm white fat is the one most in demand, 

and is one that under normal conditions is the most profitable. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF MARKET AND STUD PIGS. 

Suckers or Sucking Pigs. 

This is a trade class, and includes pigs up to six or even eight weeks old, in 
good marketable condition and fit for immediab^ slaughter as ^‘sucking pig^’ for the 
week-end, Easter, or Christmas menu, &c. The demand for this class varies 
considerably with seasonal and local conditions, and is not sufficiently constant or 
lucrative to warrant being specially entered for by the farmer resident outside the’ 
metropolitan or city areas. Pig breeders having this class of pig for sale at 

Christmas (and sucking pig^^ is, where finances will allow, almost a national 

addition to these menus) can usually dispose of them at remunerative prices with 
but little trouble. The most popular weight is 15 lb. dressed, although some customers 
ask for lighter or heavier weight carcases. 

Peroentage Deduotlon. 

In general the difference between actual live and actual dressed weight—where 
the animals are weighed, slaughtered, and weighed again within two or three liours-r- 
varies from about 18 to 25 per cent. Host factories, however, find it necessary in 
actual practice and in ordinary routine to deduct much heavier pereptages than 
these, up to 30 per cent, being a common deduction where the time elapsing 
between weighing Slite and weighing when dressed covers twenty-four hours or more, 
and where there is a good deal of shrinkage in weight, the result of Imndling, 
sometimes rough handling, and transport over long distances tc destination, and 
possibly a ^‘rest^J peridd of twenty-four hours more or less between arrival at the 
factory and actual slaughter, 
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Further detuils in regard to this portion of our subject may be had from the 
pamphlets dealing with Marketing Pigs/' which, together with many other nicely 
illustrated informative pamphlets on pig raising, are available gratis on application 
(written or i)erHonal) to the Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane, 
Queensland. The various bacon factories will also be pleased to advise pig raisers 
in regard to any of these matters, as it is in their interests that their clients should 
be informed as fully as possible in regard to all matters associated with marketing 
&c. 


Weaners, 

Dealing further witli the various grades of pigs, we come to the trade class 
referred to as weaners. Pigs are usually weaned off the sow at about eight weeks 
of age. This is the corect age for weaning, though pigs benefit considerably by 
being allowed to run with the sow until the age of ten weeks. At this age they 
are sufficiently advanced (or at least they shouhl be) to be able to care for themselves. 



Plate 108 .—All Among the Pigs. 

A Pig Farm Scene in the South. Mr. A. N. White, of the Blakeney Stud, with 
a group of Poland-China and Berkshire Pigs, in one of the grazing areas 
attached to the Stud. 


They should, however, have been taught to feed from a trough when four or five 
weeks old, so that by the time they are ready for weaning they will be quite 
accustomed to their own food trough and the class of food on which they are to 
be fed from then onwards. 

Weaners are not a trade" class in saleyards as far as butchers are concerned, 
. but farmers trade a good deal with these young pigs, though even for this purpose 
slips or stores are a better line. It is not a good thing’ to wean pigs off thbir. qiother 
hurriedly and ruSh them off to the saleyards, as they frequently become so checked 
in growth as a result of the altered conditions that they fail to develop properly 
and become slow growers or even "stunted" pigs. Many young pigs are rushed 
off to the saleyards at six weeks old, and change hands at 15s. to 20s. each, a 
price that is scarcely a payable one to the buyer, unless he knows how to handle 
'these pigs to prevent a cneek in their grov^. It is but natural for a very young 
pig to fret for its mother at this age, and this fretting and fum^g (crying as it 
were) all day long soon upsets the animal's nervous and digestive system with ill 
■t^snlts. It is preferable to hold young pigs at this age for at least two weeks more 

» selling, as this enables them to become accustomed to the new conditions 
absence of the sow’s milk from the daily menu. Pigs varjr a good deal in 
at this - age, Sot# ©xee|JtioMally well-grown animals weeing as much as 
alive. However, the general average would be about 25 to 30 lb. 
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Slips, 

After i)a8sing through the weaner stage and having been definitely separated 
from the mother, the young pig next becomes entitled to the trade term of a 
^ ^ slip. ^ ^ This is purely a stock salesman's or stockyard term, indicating that the 
pig is midway between the weaner and store stage. Many farmers prefer buying 
slips or stores, and growing and fattening them for market in preference to 
breeding them. Thus it is that there is usuall}' a fairly keen demand for slips 
and stores, and thus also it often happens that they realise more in comparison 
than pigs that have already been fattened as light porkers. A ^‘slip’’ is not a 
butcher ’s pig, and butchers do not handle them, except for fattening purposes. Most 
country butchers run their own piggeries, and they frequently have jiigs of this 
description for sale. The value varies with the demand, but well-developed slips 
should be worth from 20s. to 258. or more, if they have been well cared for from 
birth and arc well bred. A little extra care in their preparation for sale and a little 
advertising as to their breeding, &e., helps considerably. 



Plate 109.— An Attiuctive Trio of Berkshire-T am worth Cross Baconers; 
Prize Winners of the Bf>st Quality. 

The Property of Mr. P. Fett, of Westbrook Crossing, Queensland. These would be 
classed as Prime Baconers in the markets of the North, and as Light to Medium 
Baconers in the markets of the South. 

With good feeding and management it should be possible to get pigs of this 
quality to Prime Bacon 8t tndard at five months of agt\ 


Stores. 

Passing through the weaner and slip stages, the young pig next bi'comes a ‘‘store 
pig,” a stockyard term indicating, as it does in most other classes of live stock, 
that the pig is at an age when the owner must determine the animal’s future, 
whether he or she is to be kept for breeding purposes, to be fattened as a porker, 
to be still further grown and fattened as a baconer, or to go into the heavier grades, 
or whether the pigs will be held for a week or two and be resold in the same grade 
to some other person or firm. The demand for store pigs for fattening purposes 
continues to increase annually, hence, jirovided that store pigs are in good, healthy, 
growing condition and show some breeding and quality, they can usually be disposed 
of to advantage by public auction at pig saleyards or by private contract, at prices 
varying from 208. to 30s., or even 35s. to 408. each. Store pigs to realise maximum 
values must be perfectly healthy, show good breeding and type, and be in clean, 
attractive condition ready for further development and fattening. Any “weedy” 
sorts or any pigs that have been injured in any way or are smaller than the others 
in the same pen should not be oiffered for sale in the same' pen, as they will always 
affect the value of the other pigs offered, or of the better class pigs available. 
Suburban and metropolitan pig farmers, proprietors of “butter-milk” or “whey” 
piggeries (i.e., piggeries where butter-milk or whey are the principal items of 
purchased food) are constantly on the lookout for good lines of store pigs. They 
usually have no objection to the size or age of the pigs, except that they will nUt 
handle weaners or slips if larger pigs are available. The stores they like most are 
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those from three to four months old that have had good opportunity of growth, but 
that have had little or no fattening food—pigs that with four or five weeks ^ good 
solid'’ food will ‘*make up" into hrst-elass baeoners. For these latter sorts they 
will frequently pay more in comparison than the farmer can realise for porkers. 

It is good business growing store pigs in quantity for sale as such, but one 
needs to be watchful of the seasons and food supply, otherwise one might be caught 
with a heavy supply of pigs on hand and little or no (or very expensive) food 
available. The ideal condition would be growing store pigs on the cheaper country 
over the ranges, and fattening them on the more expensive country capable of growing 
corn and other cereals, and root crops, &c,, &c., cn the coastal areas. 

Light Porkers. 

Good quality well-developed pigs from four to five months old are usually classed 
as porkers, and they are graded according to weight, quality, and condition into 
three groups—light, medium (or prime), and heavy. 

Ill the past ill Queensland there has not been a sufficiently constant demand for 
porkers to have warranted farmers catering specially for these grades, but conditions 
are rapidly changing, and nowadays when the export of frozen pork is being given 
so much publicity, fresh buyers are offering, and a certain amount of frozen pork 
has already been shipped from Queensland to ports outside of our own borders and 
to overseas markets. One firm alone, durii\g 1926, exported 2,800 porkers, purchased 
here at between 7d. and 7fd, per lb, dressed weight, at weights between 60 and 
110 lb. dressed. The pigs arrived at destination in a satisfactory condition, and 
created a demand for further and almost unlimited supplies. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the porker grade is becoming an important one. There is, of course, 
alwayvS a certain quantity of fresh pork on the retail markets of this State, especially 
in the metropolitan area. 

It is a mistake for farmers to send porkers to the bacon factory and expect 
the factory manager to grade them as bacon pigs and pay for them accordingly— 
that is, unless they are sent in by arrangement with the factories—for even iiacon 
factories have a certain demand for pork, and in the far North the Northern Pig 
board handle' porkers as well as baeoners througli the North Queensland Co-operative 
Bacon Factory. If there is a demand for them at a payable price, porkers, if 
properly handled, should be more profitable than bacon pigs, as they are ready for 
market much earlier, and consequently can be produced at a lower price and with less 
risk. The lighter grades of porkers—say, those dressing about 50 lb. weight—are 
not as profitable as the prime weight porkers (70 11), dressed), except to the 
suburban farmer, who can deliver them to the saleyards or to retailers or consumers 
in a fresh, clean, jiriine condition. Porkers cannot stand knocking about to the 
same extent as pigs carrying more age and weight. To the fanner having porkers 
for sale the best advice would be to spend some time moving about among pork 
butchers, stock agents, hotel and cafe proprietors, suburban pig farmers, 
ascertaining the exact position regarding the market outlet for these animals. See 
table for ages, weights, and values. 

Medium Weight Porkers. 

For pigs of 65 to 70 lb. dressed weight there is, especially during the cooler 
months of the year, a good local demand. They are more profitable than either the 
lighter or heavier grades, and provided they are in good, healthy condition, will 
always realise top prices. Butchers prefer porkers tfreighing 65 lb. dressed if they 
can secure them regularly, because they are of a convenient and handy * * shop'' size, 
and can be cut up to more advantage than other grades. Porkers are, of course, 
used in the fresh meat business, being retailed in the form of small .ioints of fresh 
pork, pork chops, roast pork, and other forms. Many farmers believe that the bacon- 
curers can handle porkers to cut up for the sausage trad(3, but this is not the case, 
except as icferred to above, as factory reports will bear out. In the Southern 
markets there is a heavy demand all the year round for porkers of good quality and 
of convenient "shop" weights. 

Heavy. Porkers. 

For these the demand is not so keen or constant, nor are prices as satisfactory. 
Altogether they are not as goo<f for marketing purposes as are the medium weights 
or the better grades of li^t bacon pigs. There are times, of course, especially 
' in Ike when heavy porkers sell well, particularly if one or more of the carcass 

; bnttefiers luive heavy export orders for carcass pork for the Navy or for pickled pork 
few the " Island V trade. In general, however, it can be said that the heavy porker 
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is not in demancl; he had better be fed for a fortnight or a month longer and be 
marketed as a baconer, in which class he will realise a price that should more than 
pay for his keep for this extra period. This is a point far too many farmers fail 
to realise; the general complaint amongst bacon-curers to-day is that farmers are 
rushing their pigs into market before they are heavy enough or carry sufficient 
condition for curing, this especially so in the 8oiitheni States, where there is a 
general * ‘ scare owing to numerous outbreaks of disease among pigs, particularly 
in the metropolitan areas of Hydney and Melbourne. 

Bacon Pigs-~Light> Prime (or Medium)^ and Heavy. 

As with porkers, the demand for bacon pigs centres more upon the medium and 
prime weight pigs than upon the lighter or heavier, overfat grades. In fact tlui 
very light bacon pig, like the overweight j>orker, is not desired. He shrinks heavily 
in weight while in transit, and loses condition very much more as a result of 
handling. A pig that is too heavy for the j>ork butcher, yet not heavy enough for 
the bacon-curer, is in a class that is likely to suffer more on a falling market than 
any other grade, therefore breeders who ilesire to secure bacon pig prices should 
aim at placing their baconers on the market when they are five and a-half to six 
months old at about 115 to 120 lb. dressed weight (on approximately 165 to 170 lb. 
live weight). The bacon-curer prefers a pig this size, because the carcass can be 



Plate 110. —An Excellent Quartette of Berkshire Porkers in Prime Condition. 

Note the clean healthy skin and hair, the fine quality and even development of each 
animal, and the clean comfortable quarters under which they have their abode. 

retailed more profitably in the form of ham, shoulders, flitches, middles, or sides. 
The heavy bacon pig is a better market animal than the heavy porker, beC#use 
Uie former carries a more weighty ham, but he is not as profitable all round’* 
as the pig of medium weight, and should not be kept so long in the fattening 
yard or pen. It must always be remembered that the pig is a greedy feeder, and so 
long as he is feeding he* is either doing so at a profit or at a loss to his own^. 
It pays handsomely to watch the markets oarefully and to place before buyers the 
class of stock most in demand. The demand for oacon pigs is very keidfi, so mtich 
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80 that bacon curers have buyers or agents operating in practically every district 
throughout the State; the competition is so keen that the farmer need have no fear 
that his stock will not realise market values. Good pigs always realise good current 
values; whether these values are profitable to the farmer or not is, of course, another 
questidn, and one that bears a direct ratio to cost of production and handling. 
See table for ages, weights, and approximate values. 

Backfatters. 

The term ^ ^ backfattor ^ ’ is used by pig buyers to indicate that the pig has 
passed tho stage at which he can profitably be handled as a bacon pig, and that 
having passed that stage his carcass must be ^^cut up^^ into smaller pieces and be 
used in the manufacture of the variety of small goods for which the carcass of the 
pig is justly famous. The term * ‘ backfatter ^ ^ also indicates that the pig is a very 
heavy one, and that he carries the greater portion of his fat on his back or on the 
upper portions of his body. Backfatters fluctuate in value more than any other 
grade of pig, and as a class they can fairly be considered as unprofitable; still 
the class embraces a variety of heavy pigs, old fat sows, barrows, and very heavy 
bacon pigs that for various reasons might not have been marketed earlier. It would 
not pay under ordinary circumstances to breed pigs for sale iis backfatters, but it 
certainly pays to fatten up brood sows that have become unprofitable, either on 
account ot age or because they are unsatisfactory as breeders; it pays to cull and 
fatten up any sow that fails to produce a satisfactory litter twice a year, therefore 
the backfatter class provides a suitable market outlet for old heavy pigs or for fat 
pigs over the ordinary market weights. The price varies considerably according to 
supply and demand and the quality and condition. During the war phenomenal 
prices ruled for very heavy fat pigs, as much as £22 15s. having been paid at the 
Abattoir Salcyards, Homebush Bay, New South Wales, for a very heavy fat sow. 
Prices ranging from £12 to £20 were quite common, but during normal periods 
these prices are not heard of, though in the markets of the South (Sydney and 
Melbourne particularly) from £4 to £10 are guito common figures for prime quality 
backfatters. In Queensland, however, and in Northern New South Wales, these 
cannot be obtained, hence we have stated the value of backfatters as £3 to £4, a 
value within the reach of the farmer if his pigs are of sufficiently good quality. 

Stags. 

Old sows are usually graded as backfatters, whilst old boars that have been 
castrated and fattened up are classed as ^ ^ stags, and for them the demand is very 
limited. Stags are purchased for rendering down mostly, the fat goes into the 
manufacture of lard, the lean meat goes to the sausage tub, and most of the heavy 
gristly skin (the shield and wrinkly swn along the neck and sides) is cut away by the 
jSleat Inspector and is condemned as unfit for human consumption. “Aged^^ stags 
rarely pay for the feed they consume. 


Boars. . 

It does not pay to market board unless one has an abundant supply of very 
cheap food; they rarely realise more than from £1 to £2, and they will only realise 
these prices if they are comparatively prime and in good condition. Whether it 
would pay to castrate them and fatten and market as stags is a very debatable 
point, and one that can only be answered by the ; owner. It would not pay to 
fatten them upon purchased foods unless the food was very cheap and the market 
rates of pigs reasonably high. 

Bacon factory buyers nowadays will not accept boars at all, and all stags 
are accepted only on condition that they have been ^‘emasculated^^ (castrated) 
three months beforehand. 


Choppers. 

Pigs that are marketed in a half-fat condition and that are unsuited to the 
requirements of the pork butcher, or the bacon curer^ or for use as back-fatters, 
are usually classed as choppersthe term indicating that they are purchased 
for Stopping purposes—that is,-^e carcass is chopped up into a variety of pieces 
and is used either for expoj^t as salt pork or pickred pork, or is used in the 
manugCac^re of small goods. Ghoppers vary in price according to their weight, 
imd quality. The class p^vides a Very useful market outlet for a variety 
dl piga tSmt, could not be marketed profitably in the classes for which they might 
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OTHER STOCK TERMS REFERRING TO PIGS. 

Apart from the general classification of pigs for trade and market purposes, 
there is a breeding classifiieation in which other terms are used to describe the pigs 
at different stages of growth. 

Commencing at birth tlie young pig is variously known as a sucker, a pigling, 
a boiiham, a piglet; or, in a group, he is part of a farrow or litter. 


The Yelt. 

Having x^^ssed the auekor stage the young female i)ig is called a ^^yelt^' or 
**g\\t*^ until she has produced her first litter. This term ^‘gilt” is quite a common 
one among farmers from England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, but is not a 
common term in Australia. 

The Brood Sow. 

Having yiroduced a litter, the yelt now becomes one of the matrons of the herd, 
and is henceforth known £U> a brood sow or as a breeder or breeding sow. 



Platk ifl. — Down on the Farm. 

The Piglet api)reciate8 its bottle*. A Domestic Beene on the Farm of Mr. B. Wight, 
Market Reports' Officer, Station 4 Q.G., Brisbane. 


The Male Pig. 

The boar usually retains his title throughout life. The male is often termed the 
‘^hog," but in America all pigs are called ‘Oiogs" (i.e., the hog industry) ; in fact, 
the Americans rarely use the term *^pig^Vat all, and when they do use it, it ^ 
describe suckers or very young stock. The* boar does not actually begin his stuu 
duties until he is ten to twelve months old, the sow also should be at this age 
before being mated. 

The term ‘^pig" is now, however, being geticrally acc,ept©d as the correct one 
for males and females of the porcine" species, the term "swine" is gradually 
being dropped, and the term "hog" used to designate the male pig. 


The Barrow Pig. 

A male pig castrated whilst young is styled a barrow." In Americ^ 
literature again both boars, barrows, and sows at the age of about four or five montha 
are styled ^‘shoats,” but here they are called 
general one including all grades j a group of 
SOWS in poor or rough condition—‘in fact the groi 
poor or half-fat condition. 


CIVV.V- -- - -- 

:ore pigs often includes breeding 
► might include any class of pig in 
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Runts. 

The * ^ runts' ’ of a litter are the small, weedy, or weakly pigs. They often 
do not pay for rearing, as they require too much special care and attention. 

Rickety Pigs. 

Pigs that suffer as a result of a long train or steamer or road journey and 
that arrive at the saleyards or factories “dowiU^ in the hinclquarter, or that are 
unable to walk, or that walk with difficulty, are usually styled **rickety^’ or 
groggy’^ pigs. The tefm is an erroneous one so far as its reference to the disease 
called rickets is concerned, although pigs suffering from rickets exhibit much 
the same symptoms. 


Scrub or Mongrel Pigs—-l.e.. The Razorback of American Literature. 

A scrub or mongrel is an animal of mixed or unknown breeding without any 
definite type or markings. Other terms used to describe mongrels are ‘^bronchos,” 
^ ^ razorbacks, ^ ^' wild pigs, bush pigs, * * &e. 



Plate 112. —Feeding the Orphans. 

Mrs. Percy Campbell, of Duroc-Jersey* fame, attending to the orphans on the 
farm at Lawn Hill, Lamington, via Beaudesert. Q. 

It is scenes like these that illustrate the keen, intidligent interest Queensland's 
womenfolk have in farm affairs. A little extra care and attention mean much 
in matteri^ of this description. 


PurelN^f Pedigreed, or Stud Pigs. 

An animal that is included in this class is one of pure breeding, representing 
a definite, recognised breed, bo^ of whose parents were purebred animals of the 
same breed. To be closed a« purebred, live stock must be either refgistered, eligible 
for ^riigiciratioii, or (in the absence of public registry for that class) have such 
lineage that their pure breeding can be definitely proved and recorded. To be of 
good and quality, the animal must be healthy, vigorous, and a creditable 
apeciii^ Of its breed; its breeding must be pure. 
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In Australia the interests of the stud pig breeder are cared for and fostered 
by the Australian Stud Pig Breeders' Society, which organisation has branches in 
each of the States. The Queensland Branch Secretary is Miss J. Mackay, Inns of 
Court, Adelaide street, Brisbane, from whom, or from the Instructor in Pig Baising, 
further details re the operation of the society may be obtained at any time. 


Thoroughbred. 

In speaking of pigs the term ‘ * thoroughbred ’' means the same as purebred. 
In American and English literature the term standard bred" is also largely used. 
This is a term that we rarely use at all—it refers to the purebred animal. 

Crossbred. 

This term applies to the progeny of purebred animals of different breeds—that 
is, a Berkshire boar mated to a Tamworth sow produces crossbred pigs; both parents 
are purebred jugs but of different breeds. The cro8sl)red pig is very popular as a 
"meat" pig, and is produced for market purposes in practically every district where 
pigs are l)red. (Jrossbred males should b(‘ castrated; they should not be permitted 
in the herd as sires. The croHsV)red sow, on the other hand, if of good type and 
conformation, makes an excellent breeding sow when mat'id to a purebred boar. 


Grade. 

This term differs from timt r(‘ferred to above, in that it is apjdied to the 
])rogeny of a purel>red l)oar mated to a crossbred sow. Bometimes the term * ‘ grade'' 
is used wdiere the progeny are from parents whose breeding ie pure, but whose 
j)edigrec^8 for various reasons have not been recorded. The offspring of a purebred 
boar and a grade sow is also a grade, but through ])rogressive breeding becomes 
a higher or better grade. When a Berkshire boar is mated to a crossbred Tamworth- 
Berkshire sow the j)rogeny are called grades. A sow of the latter class mated back 
to a Berkshire l)oar frequently proiluces progeny to all appearances purebreds; they 
are sometimes called three-(piarter l)reds, having as it were three-tpiarters Berkshire 
and one-(iuarter Tamworth l)lood in their veins. 

Any further information in connection wdth the elassificjition and marketing 
of pigs or on any other aspect of ]>ig raising may be had on application to the 
Department of Agriculture and Stock, William street, Brisbane, Queensland. 


TIGHTENING SPOKES. 

An old device for tightening up buggy wheels which are beginning to rattle is 
shown in the illustration. A ]>iece of 3 in. by 2 in., A, about ^ in. longer than the 
spokes of the wheel is set upright on the hub of the wdieel alongside the loose spoke. 
A longer piece, B, 2 in, by 1 in., is rested on the upright with its end under the 
rim of the wheel, and the rin. is raised from the shoulder of the spoke by the lever. 



The leather washer, C, which has an internal diameter equal to that of the turnon 
of the spoke, D, and which is cut through from edge to edge, is placed around the 
tenon, D, and the rim is released on to the washer. As a rule only two or three spokes 
"will require washering to get the wheel tight. If allowed to go on the wheel will 
soon be ruined as grit works into the joint and the friction set up soon wears away 
the tenon and the rim. The washer can be cut a little wider than the spoke and 
trimmed down with a knife. 
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ABSTRACTS AND REVIEWS. 


All foreign agricultural intelligence in this section, unless otherwise 
stated, has been taken from *^The International Fevieu) of the Science and 
Practice of Agriculture,** published at Borne by the International Institute 
of Agriculture. 


Marketing Problems in England and Wales. 

Street, A. W. (head of the Markets and Co-operation Branch of the Ministry of 
Agriculture): The Problem of Agricultural Marketing (address delivered at 
Kendal on 8th October^ 1927). ‘Mournal of the Ministry of Agriculture/' 
Vol. XXXTV., No. 9. London, December, 1927.—Council of Agriculture for 
England: Improvement of Marketing of Agricultural Produce. Journal of 
the Ministry of Agriculture,'' Vol. XXXIV., No. 9. London, December, 1927. 
—^Marketing of Farm Produce: Interim Report to N. F. U. ‘^Times," 
No. 44,743, London, 19th November, 1927. 

The question of the marketing of agricultural produce is being widely discussed in 
England and Wales. On the one hand the improvement of agricultural marketing is 
advocated as a remedy for the existing depression in agriculture; on the other hand 
the efforts which are being made to induce the British consumer to give preference to 
the produce of the British Empire (including in the first rank the produce of England 
and Wales) has drawn attention to defects in the marketing of the home produce. 

The Council of the National Farmers' Union set up last vear a committee to 
inquire into the present and possible conditions of marketing fami produce with the 
object of devising a scheme for united action by members on a. national basis in order 
to improve the economic condition of agriculture. This committee recently presented 
an interim report, which does not, however, contain any concrete proposals. It points 
out that the existing committees of the Council of the Union—the co-operation com¬ 
mittee, the fruit and vegetables committee, the milk and dairy produce committee, the 
sugar beet eommitteej the live stock committee, &c.—are already dealing with 
marketing problems, and recommends that no change should be made in the system. 
The committee maintains that the present depressed situation of agriculture is largely 
due to the policy of deflation. This policy, it states, has hit agriculture particularly, 
since as a rule the interval between incurring costs and receiving the return is longer 
in the case of agriculture than in that of other industries. ‘‘No access of marketing 
skill," says tlie report, ‘‘could have availed to counteract the effects of deflation or 
to restore the price equilibrium.'' 

The question of marketing has also been brought before the Council of Agricul¬ 
ture for England, and at a meeting on 20th October, 1927, the Council adopted the 
following preliminary suggestions put forward by the Standing Committee:— 
" (1) Tlitat it is of urgent importance that the agricultural industry should consider 
the better marketing of agricultural produce in the light of the material now available, 
with a view to securing for the producer greater control over his product than he has 
at present. (2) That among the primary objects to be aimed at are closer touch with 
the consumer and better standardisation both in the quality and quantity of supplies: 
and that the services which might be rendered in these w^ays would entitle the producer 
to receive a larger share of the price which the consumer pays. (3) That, though the 
assistance of the State would be necessary in setting up the maTketing organisation 
and machinery required for different classes of products, the movement must be 
primarily that of the producers, success being impossible without a guarantee of 
supplies. (4) That, in order that the producers should be willing to undertake the 
responsibiliy for initiating, setting up, and seeing through new marketing systems, 
they must be certain in advance that the profits accruing shall be sc^cured to the 
industry. (5) That the question of benefiting the agricultural community by placing 
tlie purchase of wheat and moat, whether home-produced or imported, under national 
control deserves careful consideration.'' The Standing Committee was also instructed 
to pre|)are a report on the subject for presentation to the Council. 

An important contribution the disemssion has been made by Mr. A. W. Street, 
head of the Markets and Co-operation Branch of the Ministry or Agriculture in an 
addvesB 4oHvered at Ken^l on 8th October, 1927. Mr. Street maintained, like the 
ccmunlttee appointed by the Kational Farmers' Union, that marketing reform is not a 
remedy fqr agricultural depression; it is to be regarded as a permanent and necessary 
in business eracieney of service alike in times of prosperity or of distress* 
,Nor Hes better marketing, in his view, mean replacing the exiSEting machinery of 
■%jtel»ibutJon by a farmer-owned co-operative system. 
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Co-operation has, nevertheless, an important part to play, notably in the 
assembling of produce in the areas of surplus production. In average circumstances 
group marketing is, or should be, more efficient than marketing by individual pro¬ 
ducers, not only in regard to such services as the preparation, classing, grading, 
packing, and dispatch of supplies, but in the search for outlets and in the orderly 
feeding of markets. The ungraded contributions of individual producers must first 
be assembled in order to provide the bulk necessary for the grading process and for 
the maintenance of graded output. The present system of direct consignment by 
individual producers, or sale to local dealers who buy to send away, too often fails to 
ensure tliat home produce shall reach the large consuming centres in a form and 
condition and in large enough units to compete on equal terms with imported supplies. 
One way of meeting this situation is for producers to co-operate to render the pre 
liminary marketing services for themselves. Collective marketing is a means to an 
end, but it is not the only means, and it is not essential to marketing reform. In 
many exporting countries organised assembling and the sbindardisation of product 
and package are done by merchants and exporters. Borne form of organised 
assembling is <an economic necessity, and if home producers are not disposed to 
co-operate for this purpose they should encourage and support any business enterprises 
that undertake to handle j)rodiice on up-to-date lines and jdace it in the hands of 
distributors in a form which accords with commercial requirements. 

The greatest marketing problem which confronts the British farmer is that of 
devising a workable system for the standardisation of his products. If standard 
goods are to be marketed they must either be produced to standard or they must be 
graded into standard categories. For the marketing of standard farm products a 
standard grading system is essential, though it is possible for the producers of some 
commodities—e.g., cattle, bacon pigs, table fruit, or poultry—to simplify marketing 
by standardising their production types. This is a first step towards better and 
cheaper marketing. Standardised grading increases the speed with which business 
can be conducted. It provides a basis for selling in which inspection need not 
invariably precede inirchase; it nwikes possiV)le the accurate determination of values 
and the quotation of comparable market prices; it reduces buyers’ risks, mmimises 
disputes, encourages long-period contracts between sellers and buyers, widens the 
market, and in general facilitates sale from assembling points in jjrodueing areas to 
distributors in consuming centres. It facilitates credit accommodation and, in 
particular, the financing of such operations as storage. The standardisation of con¬ 
tainers is also of considerable importance. Standardised grading has also an 
important influence on demand. tJngraxled supplies, or 8nj)])lies graded in a multitude 
of different ways, cannot make the same appeal to the distributive trades as 
standardised imported goods that can be handled in bulk and meet reejuirements in 
every detail. Moreover some method is necessary by which superior home-grown 
produce may be definitely distinguished from home produce of lower quality, so that 
good and bfid may not be marketed under the same designation. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has already suggested standard grades for Ji number 
of commodities, and demonstrated them publicly; others will be suggested and demon¬ 
strated as investigations proceed. Mr. Street suggests that a national quality mark, 
duly safeguarded against misuse, should be introduced as a special incentive to the 
rapid adoption of the propX)8ed standard grades’. It would be necessary to register 
individuals who were authorised to use the mark and to arrange for the sampling and 
inspection of consignments. Tiie use of the mark would, however, remain entirely 
voluntary, and only those who wished to take advantage of it would be subject to the 
measures necc^ssary to ensure that the mark was really a guarantee of quality and 
reliability. For convenience of administration it might prove desirable to delegate 
responsibility for controlling the use of the mark to area associations of producers 
and others concerned; each commodity would require a separate organisation for this 
purpose. The adoption of a national quality mark would greatly^ facilitate, as far as 
home produce is concerned, the advertising campaign which is being conducted by the 
Empire Marketing Board in support of produce grown in the British Empire. 

Maize Marketing in South Africa. 

The South African Agricultural Union Congress. The Organisation of the’ Maize 
Industry. **The Farmers' Gazette," Vol. V., No. Ifi4. Pretoria, 4th Novem¬ 
ber, 1927. 

Following on the conferences held during 1927 on the subject of the organisation 
of the South African maize industry (1), the Central Agency for Co-operative 
Societies, Limited, approached the I^and Bank, offering to find the sum of £1,000 for 
the organisation campaign, the object of which is to induce maizegrowers to form 
a central co-operative sales agency, provided that an equal amount be granted by the 
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Land Bank. The Board of the Land Bank has replied in the following terms:— 
1 . The Board recognises the desirability of all maize being sold through one channel, 
in order to secure a reasonable return to the producer. 2. Propaganda work among 
individual growers of maize towards inducing them to join in some scheme which 
has that end in view is advisable. 3. The Board will be x>repared to grant an amount 
not exceeding £1,000 to the South African Agricultural Union to be used solely for 
such propaganda work, provided that (a) the Central Agency for Co-operative 
Societies Limited as representing the co-oj)erative maizegrowers x>rovido8 a similar 
amount; (b) these amounts constitute a fund for propaganda among maize farmers on 
lines approved by the Board; (o) before any grant will be made, the Board must be 
satisfied that the South African Agricultural Union and the Central Agency for 
Co-operative Societies with the co-oi>eration of the De|>artment of Agriculture and 
the Bank have formulated a plan of propaganda which has a reasonable chance of 
success, and that the amount of £2,000 is sufficient to cover the expense of carrying 
out that plan. Negotiations between the Committee, the Central Agency, the Land 
Bank, and the Agricultural I)ei)aTtment are i»roceeding. 


FAT LAMB RAISING. 

Lamb-raising may be regarded as a special branch of sheep-farming, the 
object being to produce a iknih with exceptional early-maturing qualities, and 
with a shapely, compact carcass of the i)roper weight at or before the weaning 
stage—five months. To the small wheat and sheep farmer the raising of fat 
lambs should prove a certain source of income if the conditions are suitable 
and if he employs the right methods. The flesh of prime lambs is worth, on an 
average, l^d. to 2d. per lb. more than ordinary mutton, and it mu.st b(‘ remembered 
that the lambs are disposed of at five months old. 

The lamb required for the export trade is one wdiich will dress from 33 to 
40 lb., having a jilump, symmetrical carcass with a good distribution of fat and 
lean, and as fine as possible in the bone. Lambs with the above qualifications are 
termed ‘ * firsts, while those weighing 28 lb. to 33 lb. are second grade, and 
lighter weights third grade. Heavier lambs than 40 lb. are not liked by the 
trade. 

What is required is a plumj), well-shaped, sappy lamb, weighing Ixdween 30 lb. 
and 40 lb. Slightly heavier weights are not objected to so long as the lamb 
is not dry juid old, and lighter weights also will sell well if fat and jdump, but 
slab-sided,' ^ loggy lambs do not meet the requirements of the local market and 
only realise low jirices. The main i)oint is that the lambs must have plenty of 
bloom and this can only be assured by giving them the best possible conditions 
right up to the time' they are trucked. 

On account of coming direct from their mothers, lambs cannot be exx>ected to 
stand a long railway journey so well as older shee]). During departmental trials 
in cross-breeding of sheep carried out at Wagga, Cowra, and Bathurst Experiment 
Farms, New South Wales, from 3913 to 1919 the loss in transit was considered. 
Each year the lambs were weighed at the, fpms just prior to despatch and again 
immediately on arrival at Flemington, receiving no feed or water in the meantime. 
Putting all farms together the average loss of weight in transit amounted to 
7.6 per cent, of the total live weight; that is on a lamb weighing 70 lb, the loss was 
5 lb. 5 oz. These figures reveal that a considerable loss occurs and this loss must 
detract a good deal from the appearance of such a young animal. The distance 
from market is therefore an item of importance when considering the question of 
lamb-raising. 

When trucking it is a good idea to leave the lambs with their mothers till 
they arrive at the yards. The lambs then enter the trucks full and contented. In 
any case some of the ewes should be left with the lambs till they arrive at the 
trucking yards, otherwise the lambs will be very hard to drive, and may knock 
themselves about unduly. 

To market a lamb as described, good food and plenty of it is essential at 
all tiifies during the growth of the lamb. Any check due to a shortage of feed 
means a decrease in the milk sujiply from the mother, besides a smaller amount of 
f 4 ied epUected by the lamb iifiielf from the pastures, and the lamb will never 
proper!;^ ./ecover. The lainb'must be grown during that season of the year when 
the is available, and should be marketed before or as soon as the 

{igstntes^; to dry oft. The drying oft of the pastures will mean a drying 

of theTam^ and they will lose that sappy nature and blown which is so desired. 
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HORSE VERSUS TRACTOR. 

There is a growing opinion among farmers that the subject of horse and tractor 
is not after all essentially contentious—in other words, that each has its utility on the 
farm. This was somewhat the point of view expressed by Mr. R. P. Gret^r, of Emerald 
Hill, near Gunnedah, N.S.W., in an address before the recent annual conference of the 
Hunter and Lower North Coast branches of the Agricultural Bureau. 

One of the most acute problems facing the farmer, said the speaker, was the cost 
of production. Under the j)resent disorganised system of marketing, the primary 
producer was unable to “i)a8S on^' any increased cost of jjroduction, and until he 
oould be persuaded to take advantage of such beneficent legislation as the recently 
passed Marketing of Primary i'roducts Act, his only way of combating higher prices 
for everything that lie bought, and lower prices for all that he produced, was to lower 
as far as jiossible his own w orking costs. 

Having reached this conclusion, he wms ready to fall victim to advertising cam¬ 
paigns designed to show that the easiest way to reduce his working costs was to buy a 
tractor and get rid of his obsolescent teams. 


Two Questions to Consider. 

As far as the cost of cultivation was concerned, it might be shown on iiaper that 
the figures for any given cultural oj/i^ration were somewhat about the same, whether 
performed by tractor or horses. But how did the thing pan out in actual jiractice— 
in hard cash exiienditure? Jlis own experience, which wiis not a lengthy one, was that 
horse work was much cheaper than tractor operation, even when the teams had been 
fed on chaff tliat was saU‘able on the farm at £0 to £7 ])er ton and on grain at fis. 
per hushel. His records were not <'omj>lete—he was now keeping accurate note of the 
various costs w ith a view' to eliminating those that were avoidable—but the figures ho 
had kept (and which he detailed) showed tractor jiloughing (based on 400 acres with 
a ten-furrow imjdeincnt) worked out at 2s. 7d. }>er acre, as compared with Is. 7d. per 
acre for horse ploughing (based on 100 acres with an eight-horse team). 

Owing to the pressure of work no tabulated records were kept of harvesting 
operations, but the horses were getting only one feed per day—at midday—with one 
man looking afti'r lieadcr and team, while krro.s(me had to be kept up to the tractor, 
and two men were required, one driving and one on the header. In spite of this extra 
expense, he thouglit that a tractor was particularly useful at harvest time, as it did 
not tire, and could be kept going throughout the best part of the day, when the horses 
slum Id be spelling. 

The Horse has still a Place on the Farm. 

Accurate and dependable statistics showed that, so far from horses becoming 
extinct in America, sagju’ious Canadian and American farmers were importing more 
and more pedigreed and highly-prieed Clydesdales, Percherons, Shire, and other 
draught horses. But, notwithstanding that horses were indispensable on the farm, 
power farming had come to stay, for in these days no farmer who jmt in an exttuisive 
area could afford to be without a tractor, since in many cultural and harvesting 
operations, where time was the essence of the contract, the tractor was invaluable. 

This should not induce the farmer to scrap his horse teams, w'hich, for ordinary 
routine work, were still the cheapest power units on the farm, with the greatest 
reselling value. Once the tractor left the garage that grisly spectre—depreciation— 
perched beside the driver. Day by day the tractor’s value depreciated, and in a few 
short years (much fewer than the average working life of the horse) the poor old 
tractor was on the scrap heax>. Not so with the horse teams. Their value should 
appreciate for many years; old horses might be replaced by their own jjrogeny, and 
surplus fillies and colts sold advantageously, particularly if a little care had been taken 
in the selection of a good tyj)e of brood mare, and the services of a good sire secured. 

And the farmer who was breeding along right lines need not fear the bogey of 
over production, for throughout the world there was scarcity of good draught horses. 
One had but to look at the prices being obtained for suitable draughts at Flemington 
to realise that horse-breeding was a profitable business, and that it was one that no 
farmer could afford to neglect. 
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(^nSCoers to Correspondents. 

Dehorning Cattle. 

A.M.T. (Cooran) — 

The vsimplcst and most humane way of destroying the horns seems to be to prevent 
them from developing when the animals are young. This may be done by 
the use of eaustic potash (in the form of stic?ks), which rapidly destroys the 
skin and other tissues when kept in contact with them. The method of 
applying the potash is very simple. The hair is clipped away from the 
young horn, so that the potash may come in immediate contact with the 
parts to be treated. The stick of potash is rolled up in a piece of paper, 
so as to leave one end exposed. The exposed end is moistened slightly 
and rubbed on the embryo horn for a fetv seconds, or until the skin 
begins to smart, care being taken that the whole of the border is included 
in the treatment. A surface alunit three-fourths of an inch in diameter 
will cover the parts in calves a few days old. The best time to apply the 
potash is between the fifth and tenth days, although it has proved effectual 
even on the eighteenth day. With older animals a dehorning instrument 
must be used. Dehorning does not affect the milk production and has 
the advantage of preventing dairy cows injuring each other by horning 
when passing in and out of yards. 


BOTANY. 

The followi/ryj reply Juis been selected from the heavy outyomg moil of the 
Goveimmeni Botanist^ Mr. €. T. White, F.L.S .:— 

Ghaulmoogra Oil—« Topped Lavender.** 

J.F.B. (Nerada)— 

Three closely allied plants are of importance, as the source of ‘‘Ghaulmoogra 
OiG’:— TaraTctogenos Kuizii (Burma), Hydnocarpus Wightiana (India), 
and Hydnwcarpns anthelmintiea (Siam). All have been introduced through 
the efforts of Dr. J. F. Hock—working on behalf of the United States 
Department of Agriculture—into various tropical countries. Seeds ‘of at 
least two species have been introduced by the Gommonwealth and if you 
write to the Director of Tropical Hygiene (Dr. (^ilento), Brisbane, or 
perhaps, the Officer in Charge of Tropical Medicine, Townsville, you would 
obtain particulars as to the trees now growing in Queensland and the 
Northern Territory. 

The Topped Lavender of Southern Europe, referred to by Mr. Bailey in his 
booklet on Economic Plants, is Lavandula stocchas. This docs not do very 
well ill Queensland, except in the cooler parts of the State. If you want 
to try it, however, you could obtain plants from Southern nurserymen. 
Messrs. Hazlewood Bros,, Epping, New South Wales, quote plants at Is. 6d. 
each-. 


Readers are reminded that a cross in the prescrihed square on 
the first page of this ^ Jonrnal ” is an indication that their Subscription 
—one shilling—for the corrent year Is now due* The ^Journal” is 
jfree to fanners and the shilling is merely to cover the cost of postage 
tor twelve months* If yonr copy is marked with a cross please renew 
year reidsiratioa now* .fill in the order form on anothmr page of this 
Issne and mail it immeillalely, with postage stamps or postal note fer 
shUlfngy to the Under Secretary* Department of Agrlenltnre and 
Sleek, Brisbane* 
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Qeneral l^otes. 

Staff Changes and Appointments. 

The Police Magistrate, Bowen, has been appointed Government Eepresentativo 
on the Bowen Dingo Board, and Messrs. A. H. Cunningham, F. S. Isbell, J. E. 
Kelly, and G. Massy, junr., have been elected Members of that Board. 

Constables C. Elliott and E. A. Sellars, of Tinana and Port Douglas respectively, 
have been appointed Inspectors of Slaughter-houses. 

The appointment of Mr. J. J. McLachlan as Poultry Inspector has been confirmed 
as from 6th February, 1928. 

Mr. H. Keefer, Pittsworth, has been appointed Chairman of the State Wheat 
Board for twelve months as from 1st September, 3928. 

Mr. C. H. Wolff has been appointed Temporary Inspector under the Diseases 
in Plants Acts for a period of two months as from Ist September, 1928. 

Swine Fever Carried by Starlings. 

At the annual conference of the Institute of Inspectors of' Stock of New Soutli 
Wales, in Sydney, Dr. 11. K. Seddon gave an outline of the work that is being carried 
out at the Olenfield Veterinary liesearch Station, of which he is the Director. He 
dealt with the progress in the war against various diseases, and made particular 
reference to swine fever. When he visited areas at Botany, where the disease had 
broken out, he found that adjoining pens were not affected in secpience, but he was 
attracted by the large number of starlings in tlu* vicinity, and decided to carry out 
an experiment at Olenfield. A j»en of healthy pigs were placed in proximity to pigs 
with fever, and the area was emdosed with netting. Six starlings were placed in the 
area, and they fed in one j)en and then in the other. The healthy jvigs became affected, 
showing that the birds carried the virus on their feet. 

Swine fever, he explained, was .a disease that was diflScult to diagnose. Usually 
the first symptom was that the animal lost its appetite, and this usually occurred 
three or four days after exposure to infection. This stage was closely followed by 
a rise in temperature, quite often to 106 degrees. The animal then adopted a 
characteristic attitude in standing, the head and tail dropping and the back arched. 
Diarrhcca was a constant symptom, and the pig wasted very rapidly. Coughing was 
not constant unless the animal was suffering from pneumonia. 


Fallowing as a Vital Factor in Successful Wheatgrowing. 

There is no phase in modern farming practice that deserves more attention 
than the problem of how to maintain an adequate supply of moisture in the soil. 
Lack of sufficient moisture at the right time does more to reduce the yield of 
wheat crops in this State than even the lack of available plant-food. This does 
not refer j)articularly to periods of drought, such as that experienced during 
the last wheat-growing season, for the greatest losses from latik of moisture 
are not from noticeable droughts, but from unnoticed dryness that merely lessens 
the crops year by year, reducing the average and lowering the standard. So 

throughout the wheat areas the problem of paramount importance in crop produc¬ 
tion is how to supply moisture at the right time in adequate quantity, and the 
solution to the problem is ^*fallow\^’ 

It is unwise to attempt to standardise methods of fallowing, for much is 
dependent on factors such as climatic conditions and the nature of the soil, but 
an understanding of the miderlying princiiffes of the cultivation methods will 
enable the farmer better to apply his own judgment as to how and when the 
various operations should be conducted to suit his own particular conditions. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention how important it is that sufficient water 
should be supplied to enable the wheat crop to live and grow. Water forms 

from fiO to 90 per cent, of green plants, and a considerable portion of the dry 

matter of the plant is produced from water and carbonic acid gas obtained 

from the air. But this is a mere bagatelle compared with the enormous quantity 
of water W'hich is being constantly taken from the soil by the minute root 
hairs radiating from Hie roots, and which passes upward through the stem to the 
leaves where’ it is finally evaporated. This process is known as '^transpiration,^' and 
many experiments have been conducted to determine the amount of water that 
thus passes through plants in the production of 1 lb. of dry plant substance. 

The transpiration is not the same for all plants, nor is it the same under all 
conditions for the' same plant. Both the amount of water evaporated from 
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soil and that transpired by the plant leaves increase materially with an increase 
in the temperature during the growing period, and they are much greater under 
a clear sky and in districts where the atmosphere is dry-r-conditions which prevail 
in most of our wheat areas. When, late on a hot day, a crop is seen to be 
wilting, the rate of transpiration has exceeded the rate of supply of moisture. In 
the drier wheat districts it is estimated that approximately 500 lb. of water are- 
required to thus pass through a wheat plant for the production of 1 lb. dry matter. 

It would therefore take sixty times 500 lb.—or 30,000 lb.—of water to produce 
a bushel of w’heat. But in order to produce this grain a certain amount of straw 
—about half the weight of the whole plant—must be produced. Therefore to 
])roduce 1 bushel of wheat it takes 60,000 lb. of water, equal to 27 tons. 

This may appear a very large figure, but in comparison with the amount of 
water that falls as rain, it is not so extraordinarily large—1 inch of rain over 
1 acre weighs 101 tons. If all this could be stored in the soil and used wholly 
for plant production it would produce, at the rate of 27 tons of water per bushel, 
about 3^ bushels of wheat. Thus 10 inches of moisture represents 37 bushels. 
It is impossible, however, to bring all the rain that falls into the soil and store 
it for plant use, and it is not p{)S8ible to treat soil so that all the stored moisture 
may be used for plant production; for instance, some must of necessity be 
evaporated directly from the soil. Experiments have shown, however, that it is 
feasible by cultivation methods to conserve half the rainfall, so that the yields 
mentioned are xx>ssible every other year.—‘ * Agricultural and Pastoral Notes,” New 
South Wales Department of Agriculture. 

Points in Dairy Practice. 

Dairy cows should be fed and milked with pt'rsistent regularity; avoid changing 
milkers; avoid any al)normal changes, and j'reserve quietude in all ojarrations. 

Less feed is required in winter if artificial warmth is provided. Shelter or 
rug cows in winter. 

Stimulate the digestive functions of cows by giving them a variety of foods, 
and always give access to salt. 

Occasional changes of diet are useful, but should be efFectod gradually. 

Mixtures of concentrated feeds are better than one, and are more economical. 

Eeject all musty or mouldy food. 

Salt licks, good water, clean, airy, well-lighted, and well drained sheds arc 
desirable adjuncts to good food. 


Obituary, 

The news of the death of Mr. W. H. Brown, Editor of the ‘^Agricul¬ 
tural Gazette” of New South Wales, which occurred in Sydney on 10th 
August, was received with great regret. 

Mr. Brown was appointed to the New South Wales Deprirtment of 
Agriculture in 1912 as Editor of “Agricultural and Pastoral Notes,” and 
the success of that news-sheet as a means of keeping the country Press in 
touch with Departmental recommendations and methods was entirely due 
to his efforts. In 1914 he was appointed as Assistant Editor of Publications 
in his State, and five years later was promoted to the position of Editor, 
which he occupied until the time of his death. 

His extensive experience in journalistic work on the agricultural 
columns of newspapers, both in New South Wales and in New Zealand, 
enabled him to accuraulate a vast store of knowledge on matters agricul¬ 
tural, and this, coupled with the fact that he was widely read and possessed 
of grcat capacity, resulted in the standard of the numerous Departmental 
publications being raised to a high level, which has been greatly appreciated 
jyy the farming community throughout New South Wales and neighbouring 
States. 

Apart altogether Imm his work, Mr. Brownes kindly and courteous 
,li<^tnre endeared hkn to all with whom he came in contact, and he will 
■ ^l^ways be affectionately remembered, not only by his fellow officers, but 
fellow inky wayfarers who worked with him for the general benefit 
of 
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Tb« Ho*t)c and tb® Qardcn. 

FLOWERINC SHRUBS. 

By Mr. E. W. BlOK, Director of the Botanic Gardens. 

From an addresH delivered at the May meeting of the QiieenslJind Horticultural 
Society. 

A few years ago many varieties of Abutiloiis were grown, but now comparatively 
few are to be seen. In America Abutilons are known as the (Chinese Bell Flower; 
here the vernacular is Chinese lantern. The best known are Boule de' Niege 
(white), Golden Fleece (yellow), Thompson!, both in single and double-flower 
forms, with variegated yellow and white foliage. 8onv de Bonn and Sawitzii are two- 
kinds wbh silvery variegations. Any of the above are well worth growing. Abutilons; 
are easily propagated from cuttings. They belong to natural order Malvaceae, or 
Mallow family. 

Hibiscus, in the same natural order, are divided into several groups, one of the 
most prominent being Itosa-sincnsifi^ to which class most of tlie hibiscus seen in our 
gardens belong. The hibiscus syriacus types are deciduous, and wdll stand a much 
colde'r winter than (uirs. They are largely grown in Mcdbourne and A<ielaide, as they 
thrive better tlnni the rom-sinetisift under the conditions there. 

Hibiscus. 

There are many differeiit kinds of Hibiinma rom-sinemui; the number is said to 
be several hundreds. A <lozeu of the best are Pejich Blow (jiink), Conqueror and 
Tango Queen (buff yellow or ajiricot), Island Empress and Island Queen (doul)le 
and single deep rose), Rose Morn (old ro.se), Gloria (Chinese orange), George Har¬ 
wood (single pink), Fulgida (scarlet, with black centre), Double Red, General 
Courtegis (large, single red), and Hclvizojietalus, the so-called Japanese fuchsia or 
Tassell Hibiscus. The latter seeds freely, and is a us<»ful kind for cross-fertilisation 
purposes. Hibiscus stand pruning well, and is useful for hedges. When utilised 
for this purpose use all one kind, as there are many variations in growth amongst 
the different kinds. Hibiscus strike readily from cuttings. 

Azaleas. 

Azaleas, the beautiful spring tlowt'ring j)lants, deserve more attention and 
should b(' more often seen. The type be.st 8uit(‘d for local growth is Azalea indica, 
with single flowers; the semi-double and double kinds are largely grown in the South. 

Rhododendrons. 

Rhododeiidrous also are grown in the South, but even there, apparently, they thrive 
nest in fairly high altitudes. Tt is of interest to note that there is a native rhodo¬ 
dendron found in Queensland, near the summit of Bellenden Ker, also at Mount 
Sturgeon. Azaleas are slow in growth, .and are obtained best from layers. 

Other Shrubs. 

Galphimia glaum, a yellow, free-flowering shrub from Mexico, was growing in 
both the Botanic Gardens and Bowen Park in 1885, but is not often found in private 
gardens. It is well worth growing, as it flowers continually throughout the summer 
months. 

Munnya exotica and Murraya ganiculaUi are both dense-growing shrubs, with 
English box-like foliage. Both* have white, strongly-scented flowers. Those of 
exotica are borne in denser terminal clusters than those of paniculata, and the foliage 
of the latter is rather coarser. Murraya is sometimes called Mo<‘k Orange, also 
Indian satinwood. It should not be planted near dwellings, as the heavy scent is apt 
to be overpowering. 

Oehna atro^purpxirca is a shrub from Natal well wortli a place in gardens. It 
has yellow flowers. After the petals fall off, the calyx develops from green to a Wght 
red tint, and from its centre shining black carpels containing the seeds are prodneedi 
that provide quite an ornamental appearance. 

The Orotalaria or Battle pods, a number of which are weed% provide two species 
of interest in Orotalaria Cunrmighami and C. lahurnifoluiy commjnly called ^bird 
flowers from their resemblance to birds. Possibly they are more curious than beau¬ 
tiful; they are propagated from seed. 

In the same order Seshania tripetta occurs. It is known as the Aigen to e 
Glory Pea, and although somewhat straggly in growth, has a fine effect when carry- 
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ing its lari^e clusters of orange red, pea-shaped flowers. Many persons have attemf)ted 
to grow this plant in Brisbane, but only a few have been really successful. It requires 
a well-drained light soil. 

Vcpsalpinia Gilliesn, the Bird of Paradise flower, is a free-flowering and attrac* 
idve shrub. The red flowering form Ccesalpinia pvJehersima is well worth a place in. a 
large garden. Its beautiful scarlet flowers with long stamens and yellow markings 
are borne throughout the summer months on erect stems, at the base of which seed 
pods form whilst the flowers are still forming at top. 

Capias (although many are trees) provide some free-flowering shrubs. Castia 
oorymbosa flowers abundantly at this time of year, the whole plant being covered 
with a mass of golden-yellow blooms. Cassia didymobotryay said to have been brought 
from Egypt by members of the A.I.F., has particularly fine foliage, is robust in 
growth, and remains in flower many months. Cassia artemesioideSy Desert Bush, is 
also free-flowering. In spring, although somewhat subject to borer pests, this native 
shrub is well worth a place. 

CalLia7mra pylcherriirrui is a strong-growing, red-flowering shrub from Mexico. 
The long stamens give it quite a bottle brush and attractive appearance. In N. 0. 
Eosaceaj we have the Spireas double and single May, S, Beevesiana and S, hellay also 
Kcrria japonica, a small-growing shrub with clusters of yellow flowers, another old 
favourite now almost out of cultivation. 

Phoiinia serrulata, the Chinese hawthorn, is a close relative of the loquat. It 
ijears large flat heads of small flowers that are' very attractive to b(3Gs. The well- 
known Indian hawthorn, BapMolepis mdieay also occurs in this order. B. ovata is 
a very dwarf, slow-growing shrub compared with its robust relative indiea, and on 
account of its large size is only fit for big shrubberies. Baphielopis interrrwdia is 
quite the best of the three, the flowers being finer than indica, and its growth an 
improvement on that of ovata. 

Hydrangeas are worth more attention than they are receiving. They delight 
in a well-watered, prefefrably shady situation. There are a number of good new 
kinds. Most of those grown locally are M, Iwrtensvi and its varieties. We have one 
that was sent as a red-flowering variety, but when it flowered it was a bright rose 
pink, certainly not red. 

The Dev,tzias are small in growth, with pretty lily of the valley shaped spikes 
of flowers. D, smhra and D, crena^a do well about Brisbane, Fhiladelphus oororu- 
arius, Mock orange, and its variety, graiidifioruSy although coming from quite a cold 
district of the Himalayas and Thibet, also do well here. Its fairly large white flowers 
with creamy stamens are borne in clusters or racemes, and, as its vernacular implies, 
are strongly Sijented. 

E seal Ionia montevidiensis comes, as its name suggests, from Brazil. It is a 
large shrub and bears big clusters of small white flowers. This plant requires plenty 
of room. 


The Fleroma, or Lasiandra^ also called Tibotiohinoy is another South American 
family, chiefly from Brazil. I^iandra Fontainesi and L. MacrantJia are the two 
best known here. Both have large, deep rich violet-blue flowers. Macrantha has the 
largest flowers and foliage and a dwarf habit of growth, whilst Fontainesi has 
smaller flowers and leaves and is taller of growth and somewhat straggly in habit. 

JSeeria rosea, or Heterocentrmn roseum, is another small-flowering plant which 
has also apparently gone out of cultivation. It belongs to Mexico, and the flowers 
are numerous and small, of a bright rose colour, borne on terminal panicles. 

Cupheas platyoentra md jourellensis have small, tubular flowers borne in 
clusters; C. i>atycentra has bright red flowers tipped with white, whilst jourellcnsis 
has larger flowers of a dull red tint. 


The La^erstroemias are well known to alL L. indica is the common red, and its 
numerous garden hybrids in pink, white, mauve, &e., are those usually seen in 
eultivatibn. The most striking of all is X. MatFhewsii, with its large terminal clusters 
of crinkled lilac-purple flowers. It is interesting to note that there is a native 
Lagersttmniay L. Archeriana, named by the late F. M. Bailey after Mr. Archer, a 
member of the well-known Central Queensland family. The plant was found on the 
Palmer Biver, but there appears to be no record of its having been cultivated. 

Although not often seen about Brisbane, the Laurestinus, Viburnum tinus, is 
well worth growing, particularly in cold districts. DiervUla rosea, a Chinese shrub, 
^orth attention. It bears pale rosy coloured somewhat tubular flowers in 
i on stem, 

The-ZiT. 0, BubiaoecB mnlBinB quite a lot of flowering shrubs, including Bouvardia, 

, Gardenia, Ixora, Pavetta, Hamelia, and Musscendra. Bouvardias are well 
; not <^u!tivated much in recent years. They are not long*B^ plants, and 
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provision should be made for their replacement. RondeletUi speciosa is a slow-growing 
shrub with bright orange-red flowers borne in clusters, not unlike those of lantana. 
It is suitable for small gardens. M. ver^icolour or M. amama is a much stronger shrub, 
with beautiful soft pale rose-pink clusters of flowers. Jt does remarkably well here. 

Hamelia patens is a useful shrub well worth growing. A few years ago there 
was a fine j)lant of it on the Northgate station platform. Ixorns are other plants 
that wax scale often completely spoils. The pest may be destroyed by dusting fre¬ 
quently with lime. The flowers of Ixoras are not unlike those of bouvardias, but on 
a much larger scale, H. voceinea and H. nuwrothyrsa are the two most popular kinds. 
Coccinoa has orange red flowers borne in large dense clusters; maeroihyrsa has smaller 
flowers of a duller colour, and not set so closely together. 

There is also a native I'bnoremis, that occurs both in Timor and in Queens- 

laml. It liears white flowers in clusters, and is quite a large shrub. Pavetia naUilensis 
is one of our best garden flowering shrubs. It bears profusely clusters of white 
flowers, and is like a white Txora. The foliage i.s dark green and shining, making a 
good background for the flowers, and insect pests never trouble it. As a garden 
shrub it should be more often seen. 

The lumbagos are useful shrubs in blue, white, and rose coloured flowers. Prob¬ 
ably rosea is the most striking; it is rather slow' in growTh,,Imt flowers freely. It is 
very suitable for a small garden. 

Nyetanthes arhor-tnstus, or Tree of Sadness, is an intt'resting shrub; it has 
numerous white wheel-like flowers with a yellow centre borne on leafy terminal 
j)anicles. The plant takes its name from Nyc1<fs night anthos flowers, in allusion to 
the flow'ers ojuming at dusk and falling off shortly after sunrise the next morning. 
It is strongly scented during the night. 

Of the BwhVews, B. Vcitchmna is a useful shrub with beautiful long racemes of 
lilac-coloured flowers; it is also strongl.y scented. This plant sliould be pruned after 
each flowering. Clostrum nocturnum is night flowering, and although the flowers 
are rather insigniflc.Mut the perfume is very powerful, and may be noticed a coiisider- 
abh* distance from the jdant. Cestnim elegans nnd C. NeivelH (formerly called 
Habrothamnus) are two very useful flowering shrul>s for small gardens. The 
flow'crs are tubular, l)orne in terminal droo])ing clusters, and of a dark rose colour 
in elegans, those of NewTlli being of a much lighter tint, 

Bru-msfeJsia, or FrancLsea, do best in a shelterc'd situation. The best known are' 
B. uni flora, with blue and white flowers, and Jmericana, the flowers of which open 
wdiite and develop to a deej) cream colour. B, eximw<?>a lias much larger flowers than 
uniflora, and of a deeper shade of blue in colour. All are strongly perfumed. 

The AJlamonda^s are chiefly climbers, but ncrifolia is a shrub with small yellow 
flowers. A. violaeea is also usually grown as a shrub. Tlu* latter is very distinct from 
all other Allamandas,, as the flowers, instead of being yellow, are of a rich reddish- 
juirple, shading to yellowish-white. 

??ome recently introduced Neriums or oleanders are wtII W’orth growdng in 
large gardens. They comprise new shades of reds, pinks, and salmons. 

Of the Tecomas, mention may be made of T. stuns and Smiihii. T, stans is the 
large shrub bearing big clusters of yellow flowers. Smiihii is of the siune type with 
smaller and deeper coloured flowers. Many peojde get mixed regarding tecomas and 
bignonias. The chief difference between tlieiii is that the bignonias have tendrils to 
cling l>y, wdiilst the tecomas have not. 

Graptophyllum Barlii, sometimes called the native fuchsia, is a cxmipact growing 
shrub, bearing deep red flowers. This plant is not often met with in cultivation. It 
is worthy of more attention. 

Clerodendron faUax and C. nuietis are favourite free-flowering plants. 0. 
fall4ix is a native of Java. It has large soft leaves, bears clusters of rich scarlet 
flowers, and delights in a shady, moist situation. C. nutens comes from India. It 
bears long drooping racemes of white flow^ers that are very effective. Both Cleroden- 
drons mentioned are very suitable for small gardens. 

HolmsMolda sanguinea, an Indian-red flowering robust shrub, is useful in that 
it flowers during winter, when flowers are scarce. This leads us to 'Poinsettia pulcl^P 
rima, or Buphorhia pulehcrrima. There are four forms of the poinsettia^—the type' 
with very largo drooping bracts of a vermillion red; another of rather upright 
growth with smaller and lighter coloured bracts; a double form called var. plenissvnia; 
and the fourth with creamy-white or pale-yellow bracts. All effective in the 
garden. The yellow liracts remind me of M. Mnisfimidn frondbsa, a leafy shrub 
from India that bears tiny orange-red flowers surrounded by large bracts, similar 
to those of the white poinsettia. Unlike' the poinsettia, which often sheds most of 
its leaves when the bracts are developed, the Musmmda produces its flowers and bracts 
all over a leafy dense' growing plant, wdth excellent effect, 

30 
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BOUGAINVILLEA. 

Anyone visiting the beautiful garden of Mr. Thomas, at Indooroopilly, again 
this year, will be impressed with the many possibilities of design and effect that 
can be made with this very hardy and showy climber. The appreciation of the 
bougainvillea is shown by the hundreds of persons who go to see it in bloom. It is 
a hardy plant, and loves sunshine, and there is no reason why it should not be more 
widely grown. A little time and patience will amply repay anyone who contemplates 
its culture. Cuttings strike readily as soon as the blooming period is over. They 
should be about 12 in. long. Select last season ^s growth, and plant in sandy soil in 
a shady place. 

Put the cuttings about d in. deep in the soil, and press down firmly. Keep the 
ground moist, not sofiking W'et. If you require a more immediate result, obtain 
plants from the florists in pots. There are about seven different colours to select 
from. When the plants have grown to a height of 2 ft. then select your design 
and prune accordingly. To train the plant make a hkeleton design of wire, and 
then trim, the plant by removing all shoots that may be growing in a direction that 
is not required. About May or June pruning must be stopped, as all the new 
shoots then appearing will be flowering shoots. As soon as the blooming period 
is over commence pruning again to still improve your design. 

There are many methods of growing bogainvilJea, and one that finds favour 
with many is that of planting it around an old tree that is not wanted, and 
ringbarking the free when the bougainvillea is firmly established. It will then 
hang down from the branches of the tree and form a beautiful garland of bloom. 
It is an evergreen and never a}>pearfl unsightly. 


DRAGiENAS. 

Dracffjnas are hardy plants w’ith very richly coloure<l and variegated foliage. 
They are closely allied to the genus cordyline, with which they are often confused. 
The difference between the two is chiefly in the character of tbe fruits, there being 
generally one ovule in the dracama and many ovules in the cordylines. Drachmas 
are among our most beatuiful foliage plants. Propagation is generally by cuttings, 
which root readily at any time of the year. The old stem of tbe plant, cut into short 
lengths and planted in a compost, invariably roots, and throws up shoots which may 
be potted up. The root suckers which are often found uj)on old x)lants are also 
useful for increasing stock. All that is necessary is to cut them off and pot them. 

The best soil for potting the young stock is made of equal parts of loam and 
leaf mould, with sufficient sand to keep the soil porous. Draemnas do not require 
large pots, but they must be firmly potted and given plenty of water. 

Mealy bugs and thrips are the chief enemies. The large leaves permit of tbe 
free use of the sponge. Dracaenas are fine indoor ])lants, but tlmy must not bo 
kept inside for more than a week or so at a time, and they must be kept out of 
draughts. 


WELFARE OF BABIES. 

Their Care in the Hot Weather. 

The following note has been issued by the Queensland Baby Clinics:— 

As the weather grows warmer babies need less clothing. In some parts of 
Queensland the weather is cliangeable at this sesason, and the baby^s clothing 
should be regulated by the temperature, not by tbe calendar. Over-clothing causes 
sweating, and may lead to irritation and inflammation of the skin. Waterproof 
coverings over w'et napkins are very likely to do this, and they should not be used. 
When it becomes really hot, the baby will be happier if he wears little or nothing 
besides a napkin and singlet, with all his limbs free, but protected by mosquito 
netting against flies and mosquitoes. He enjoys kicking his legs and waving has 
arms freely, and this is one of the advantages Queensland babies have. 

In hot weather babies need rather less food, but more water. Let them have 
water ^ drink between their feeds. A baby may be tMfsty without being hungry, 
and if you try to satisfy his thirst with milk, which is a food, you may upset him. 
Bf earefui in increasing his diet at this season. If hq is being fed on cow ’s milk, 
this should be clean and fresh; As soon as possible after delivery put the milk in 
a si^ucepam which should be used for this purpose only, and bring it to the 
beHtng point Unless the milk has been properly pasteurised by a trustworthy 
process^ should always be done. Freshly-boiled or pasteurised milk will keep 
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quite fresh in an ice box for twenty-four hours, but without ice it cannot be expected 
to keep fresh for more than twelve hours. An ice box can be made of a kerosene 
tin placed in a box, with 3 or 4 inches of dry sawdust all round and covered by a lid. 

Diarrhoea. 

Babies who are being artificially f<al very easily get diarrhoea in hot weather. 
It may be caused by over-feeding, by unsuitable food, or by milk which is stale or 
dirty. If an artificially-fed baby begins to have loose motions, all his food and all 
his milk should be sto])ped. He should be given one dose of castor oil t’cl clear out 
any undigested food, and after that he should have nothing but thin barley w^ater, 
slightly sweetened, for twenty-four hours. If then he is not quite well you should 
get medical advice or take him to the nearest baby clinic. 

Gastro-Enterltis or Dysentery. 

Gastro-enteritis or dyseiitcuy is a serious disease which may begin gradually 
with loose motions, but sometimes comes on suddenly witli fever, and much w'eakness 
and irritability. The motions may be siini^ly loose at first, but after a time they are 
seen to contain slime tinged with blood, may lx* very frequent, and attended by much 
straining. Next month there will be many cases of this vtisease in Queensland, and 
some of those habit's will die, for this has been so (‘very year. If all our mothers 
understood how the disease is caused, and why it spreads from house to house, there 
W'ould be much less dysentery and very'few’ deaths from this disease among our 
babies. 

Dysentery is not caused by the heat. Ilsually the worst of the epidemic is 
over before the hottest weather l>egins, though sometimes it continues right through 
tlie summer. Dysentery is not caused by feeding babies on cow’s milk, for all 
diseased germs in the milk are killed by lx)iling or pasteurising. But it' is much 
more common among bottle-fed babies, whatever food they arc getting, than among 
babies on the breast. The disease is caused by dysentery bacilli, ai:d these disease 
germs are coJUTyed by files from closet pans or other filth to the babies’ food. Not 
only must the food be most carefully protected from tlies, but so must the bottles 
and teats after they have been scalded. Even breasted babies are not safe if they 
have dummies pinned on to their frocks to invite flie diseaHc-bearing flies to settle 
on them. 

Protect your baby against this enfeebling, painful, dangerous, and often fatal 
disease by natural feeding, by avoiding the dangerous dummy, and by carefully 
protecting its artificial food from infection by flies. 

Barley Water. 

Take one tablespoonful of |)carl barley, w^ash it carefully, add to it one pint of 
water, and simmer for one hour. Then make up to one pint from the kettle and 
strain carefully. Preiiare fresh twice daily. 


'farn) /^otes for /^o^ember. 

Field. —.Farmers are commencing to realise tliat quick-manuring wheats which 
possess a degree of rust resistance are more dependable than the slow-growing and 
often rust-susceptible kinds, which are gradually giving place to these and mid-season 
varieties. 

Growers arc advised to make every preparation to work up the surface of the 
ground immediately after the removal of their croj)s, so that the soil may be put 
into good condition to receive any rain which falls, the conservation of which is 
the best guarantee for the success of the next succeeding crop. Such initial prepara¬ 
tion also encourages the early growth of all foreign and weed seeds, and permits 
of their eradication by the implements used to produce the desired soil mulch, In 
such manner paddocks are kept clean and the purity of crops is maintained. The 
careful x)reparation of areas intended for mai 2 e-])lanting cannot be too strongly 
impressed upon growers. Deep and thorough ploughing, followed by cross-ploughing 
and subsequent cultivation of the soil, must precede sowing* if success would be 
attained; and all efforts must be concentrated to obtain a good surface mulch. 
Failure to follow up the subsequent sowings by harrowing prior to the n.ppearance 
of the young plant conduces to w^eed growths and very often entails, by neglect of 
this operation, subsequent hand-hoeing between the plants in the drills. Harrowing 
should be discontinued before the plant breaks through the surface, otherwise damage 
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will accrue to the tender slioots of the young plants. When the young inaisie plant 
has hardened up it may, with advantage, be lightly harrowed, in the direction o.f 
the drills, but such })racticc must discontinue once the ])laut has attained a height 
of 6 inches. Close cultivation by inter-row cultivation implements is necessary after 
every ahower to conserve moisture and to prevent weed growth, care being taken to 
ensure each cultivation being shallower than the jirecoding one, and so preveiit damage 
to the root system of tlie plant, which is extensive. Inter-row cultivation should 
cease with the advent of tlie col) on the plant; and, if proper attention has been 
given to the crop, it should, at this period, be unnecessary. Whore crops are planted 
on the check-row 2 )rinciple, inter-row cultivation is facilitated, and more even croj)s 
result. 

The French millets (red and white), owing to their ra})id maturing qualities, 
form exc(dlent iiitermedi.ate or supplementary crops, and are suitable for present 
sowing. Their value for fodder amt seed j)ur})oses is worthy of more general 
recognition at the hands of the average farmer. 

Past dry jieriods have impressed upon ns the necessity of |)roviding cluring 
good seasons against the return of less favourable ones, and in this connection 
the cultivation of quick-growth fodder plants ap])eals to us. .Many varieties of 
useful classes of fodder jjan bo cultivated over a large i)ortioii of tliis State; chief 
of wdiich, perhaps, are the sorghum family for grain and fodder purposes. Of 
the latter, Sudan grass has imicli to commend it, and is fast becoming one of the 
most favoured by stockowners. Grain sorgliums, of which- Feterita, Kod Kallir, and 
the various Milos are examples, should oc(*upy a more prominent position for 
purposes of horse and ])ig feeding, and aro particularly suited to tliose lo«‘alities 
which are unsuitable for maiye production. Some varieties of sorghum have strong 
frost-resisting qualities, and lend themselves to those localities where provision for 
some form of succulent' fodder is nec<‘S8iiry during tlie Avintcr months. 


Orcbaf<J /^otes for j^o^crober. 

THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

November is somewdiat of a slack mouth for fruit in the coastal districts, as the 
citrus crop, excepting a few Valencia Late oranges, off-season lemons, and a few 
limes, is over. Pineapides are also scarce, as the late spring crop is finished, and 
there are only comparatively few' off-season fruits ripening. The main summer crop 
of fruit in the principal producing districts is only in the dowering stage, though- that 
in the more trojiical parts is ready for marketing. It is also a slack month for 
bananas, as the summer fruit is not yet fully developed, and the bunches that make 
their appearance are usually poor. They have been slow in develojiing on account 
of the comparatively cool weather of winter and early spring, when the suckers were 
more or less at a standstill. Young suckers should, however, be making vigorous 
grow^th now, and the plantation wd 11 require constant attention to prevent the stools 
being overcrowded with too many suckers. Keep the land well worKed and free from 
weeds of all kinds, as good growth now means good bunches in the autumn and early 
winter. Where there is a danger of the soil \vashing badly with heavy rain, rows 
of Mauritius, velvet, or other suitable beans should be planted at right angles to the 
fall of the lan<i, as the growth they make will tend to hold the soil and thus save 
any from being washed Away. When planting beans of any kind, either to prevent 
washing or for green manuring, don^t forget to mfinure them, as thereby you will 
get a much greater yield, .and as none of the manure is r(.unoved from tne soil, as 
the crop is allow'ed to lie and rot on the ground, it is all made use of eventually by 
the permanent crop. 

A good all-round manure for a bean crop is a mixture of 1 cwt. of sulphate of 
potash and 4 cwt. of basic superphosi)hate or finely-ground phosphatic rock to the 
acre, and, if the soil is deficient in lime, a dressing of hot less than half a ton to the 
acre will be found very beneficial, as all legurainous plants require liine to yield their 
maxiraiim return both of haulm and pulse. The pineapple plantations require to be 
kept in a state of thoroiigli tilth, and no weeds must on any account be allowed to 
grow. If blady gfass makes its appearance it must be stamped out, as once it gets 
established in the rows it is only a short time before if takes control, and the 
plantation is ruined, so that it can only be brought back into profit by taking put the 
pines, killing the blady grass, and, after thoroughly and deeply working the land, 
manuring it and replanting. 
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Japanese 

Chrysanthemums 

The Chi’ysanilieiruim ih perhaps one of 
the most; profitable 7’abl(* Flovecrs to grow 
for late Sumnior and Autumn decoration. 

We are listing a few Exhibition Varieties 
only, but ^ve have many other choice 
varietitvs whieh are highly recommended. 

ORDER EARLY 

ANITA—Wliito, Drooping Petals 
ANNIE LAUUIK Drown. 

AUTUMN TINTS-Sahnon Huff. 

BESSIE COOK-Silverv J’inlc. 

BESSIE HOHINSON-Old Uold. 

BUFF (JLOBE-Bufr. 

EDrril <'AYELL -liiestiiut and Gold. 
GAT.LIPGl.l Mauve Pif.k. 

G01>1)KN (dlAMPiON-Y.'llow. 

IT. V. WEST—Deep Yellow. 

ILMA KATTEN-Silvery Pink. 

IRENE (COLEMAN—Deep Pink. 

J. H. PERRY—Purple Chimson, Silver 
Reverse. 

LADY E. MIfiUilU—Deep Yellow, Broad | 
J»etals. 

AIhs. berry—A b'llow, Drooping Petals. 
Mrs. D. SYME—Wliite. 

Mrh. m. turni:h-( 'rirnson. Gold Reverse. 
Mrs. L. J. REUTER™White. 

Mrs. R. IiUXPORD“‘Ih’iinson. 

Mrs. R. U. PULLING—Tiomon Y^ellow. 

Mrs. R, milks—G olden Yellow'. 

AIrs. tom RAND-White, Broa(l Petals. 


Mrs. W. a. REII)— Crimson. 

NELLIE ERANIRS—Old Gold. 

ROSE DAY-Light Pink. 

W. T. BAILEY—Ruride. 

Wat. RENSHAW'—Salmon BufT. 

Is. each; l<>s. per cloz. 
Post Paid, Us. per doz. 

fhe crttif of bcinf/ sold out of 
(inif onv varidif on rtcript of ord(t\ 
we reserve the riyht to substitute. 


Petersen’s 
Acacia Florists 

Seedsmea, Kurserymen, 
and Art Florists, 

O.K. BUIIiDOO, 

117 QITBEK BT., BBISBANE. 
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After Houris M8S97 


To 

the Man 
on the 
Land 

Publicity in all corners 
of the Commonwealth 
of Australia will bring 
you satisfaction, mone¬ 
tary and otherwise. 

Why not Advertise 
NOW in the Agri¬ 
cultural Journal. 

You’ll find it worth 
while. Ring or write 
to our Officer in 
Charge (or all de¬ 
tails. 

Remember the j^ddreu — 

The Government Printer 
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The planting of pineapples and bananas can be continued throughout the month, 
taking care to see that the land is i)roperly prepared and that the advice given in 
previous monthly notes is followed. Young jiapaw plants that have been raised 
in the seed bed can be set out now, as also can young jjassion fruit. Citrus orchards 
require to be well looked after; the ground must be kej>t in a sbite of thorough tilth, 
and if the trees show the slightest sign of distress, owing to lack of moisture in 
the soil, they must be given a tliorough irrigation if water is available for this 
jnirpose. The trees should be carefully examined from time to time so a,s to note 
when young scale insects of any kind are hatching out, and when this is noted they 
should be si)rayed with a weak emulsion of a miscible oil consisting of one part of 
oil in forty parts of emulsion, as this is quite strong enough to kill any young scales 
l>efore they develof) their protective covering. As stated in these notes previously, 
no oil sprays should be iked when the trees are suffering from lack of moisture, as 
they are then likely to do more damage than good to citrus trees. If scale insects 
are very bad, and it is important that the trees are sprayed, a weak lime-sulphur 
spray, or even a sou]) and tobacco or weak resin wash, will kill the young scales as 
they hatch out. In the earlier districts a keen lookout must be kept for the first 
appearanee of the mites, wdiich are the direct cause of tjhe ilarkening of the skin of 
the fruit known as ^ ^ Maori. ’ ’ The first indication of the trouble is that wdjen the 
sun is sliining on the young fruit it appears to be Coyeijcd with a grey dust, and 
if the fruit is examined with a good lens it will btr seen^*^be ex)vered with large 
numbers of small yellowish slug-like insects which are living on the skin. Spraying 
with sodium or potassium sulphide washes, as recommended by the Department, of 
with a weak solution of lime-sulphnr, will destroy these insrets and prevent the fruit 
from turning black. Borers of all kinds should he looked for and destroyed 
wdierever found. Wafer sprouts, if not already removed, should be cut away. Vines 
will require careful attention, and the vineyard should be kept in a state of thorough 
cultivation. S])raying for downy mildew and blac'k spot should be continued, if 
necessary, as w’cll as sulphuring to pyevent oidinm. 

Fruit fly must be systematically fought whenever seen, and si)ecia1 care must l>o 
taken to gjtther and destroy any early ripening peaches or other fruit that may be 
infested. If this is done systematically hy all growers, as provided by the Diseases 
in Plants Act, there wvill be many less flies to attack the lat»‘r crops of mangoes and 
other fruits. 

Leaf-eating insects of all kinds should be systematically fought wherever seen, 
l)y spraying with arsenate of lead, and potatoes and tomatoes should be sprayed 
Avith a combined spray consisting of Bordeaux or Burgundy mixture and arsenate 
of lead, so that diseases such as early blight and Irish- blight may be prevented 
and leaf-eating insects, whicli frequently eanse very heavy losses to these crops, V>o 
destroyed. 

THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

Keep the orchards and vineyards in a thorough state of cultivation, so as to keep 
down all weed growth and conserve moisture in the soil. This is important, as, if 
a long spell of dry weather sets in, the crop of summer fruit will suffer severely 
from the lack of moisture. Citrus trees should bo irrigated Avhere neeesvsary, ami 
the land kept in a state of ]>crfect tilth. Hj)ruyiiig for codlin moth should be 
continued, and all pip fruit trees must be bandaged at the l>eginning of the month; 
further, the bandages must be examined at frequent intervals and all larva) contained 
in them destroyed. The neglect to spray thoroughly and to attend to the bandages 
properly is responsible for the increase in this serious pest in the Granite Belt, 
and growers are warned that they must j>ay more attention to the destruction of 
this pest if they wish to grow pip fruit profitably. Fruit fly may make Its appear- 
anc(^ in the cherry crop; if so, every effort should be made to stamp out the infestation 
at once, as, unless this is done, and if the fly is allowed to breed unchecked, the later 
ripening crops of plums, peaches, ax)ples, pears, apricots, and Japanese i>lums arc 
bound to become more or less badly infested. Combined action must be taken to 
combat this, the most serious pest of the Granite Belt, and glowers must realise that, 
unless they take this action and see that careless growers do not breed the fly whole¬ 
sale, they will never keep it in check, and it will always be a very heavy tax on their 
industry" Rutherglen bug is another serious pest in this district, and is iiropagated 
by the million by careless orchardists. The best remedy for this pest is to keep the 
orchard clean and free from weeds. Brown rot in fruit should bo watched for care¬ 
fully, and, on its first’ appearance in a district, all ripening fruit sliould be Bjirayed 
with the sodium sulphide wash. 

All kinds of leaf-eating insects should be kept in check by spraying with arsenate 
of lead, and all grape vines, potatoes, and tomatoes should bo kept sprayed with 
Bordeaux or Burgundy mixture, the former for black spot and downy mildew, and the 
Igtter for early and late (Irish) blight.^ " 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

Times Computed by D. EGLINTON, F.R.A.S., and A. O. EGLINTON. 


TnSES OF SUNRISE, SUNSET, AND 
MOONBISE. 


AT WAUWICK. 

MOON RISK. 



October, 

lw28. 

November, 

1938. 

Oct.. 

1928. 

Nov., 

1928. 

Data 

ttliei. 

Sets. 

ill SOS. 

Sets. 

Riites. 

Rises. 

1 

1 

5. .34 

5.50 

5.3 

0.9 

p.m. 

7.42 

p.m. 

!io.9 

2 

5.33 

,5.51 

5 2 

O.IO 

7.42 

U.12 

S 

5.32 

.5.62 

5.1 

on 

849 


4 

5.31 

5.52 

5.0 

0 ll 

9.58 

a.m. 
12 10 

5 

5.29 

6.53 

5.0 

6.12 

11.5 

1.1 

6 

5.28 

6 53 

4.59 

0.13 

a m. 
12.10 

1.42 

7 

5.27 

6.54 

4 58 

0.13 

1.11 

2.17 

8 

5 25 

5.54 

4.57 

0.14 

2.6 

2,49 

9 

5 24 

5. .56 

4.57 

0 15 

2 50 

3.19 

10 

5.23 

6 66 

4,50 

0.15 

3 30 

3.48 

11 

5 22 

6,55 

4 50 

G.16 

4 4 

4 19 

12 

5 22 

5 50 

4 5.) 

0.17 

4.36 

4 49 

13 

5.21 

5 50 

4 55 

0 18 

5.6 

5 21 

14 

5.20 

6 57 

4 51 

6.18 

5.36 

5.58 

16 

5.19 

6.57 

4 64 

0.19 

G.7 

G.40 

16 

5.18 

5.58 

4 63 

0 2) 

0.87 

7.27 

17 

5.17 

5..59 

4 53 

6 21 

7.11 

8.17 

18 

5.10 

5 59 

4.53 

6 21 

7.50 

9 10 

19 

5 14 

fi.O 

4 52 

0.22 

8 36 

lO.G 

20 

5.13 

6.1 

4.52 

0 23 

9.23 

11.4 

21 i 

5.12 

6.1 

4.51 

0.24 

10.14 

p.m 

12.3 

22 1 

5.11 

6.2 

4 51 

6 25 

11.5 

1.3 

23 

5.10 

0.2 

4.51 

0 20 

p.m 

12,5 

2 4 

24 1 

5.9 

6.3 

4 51 

6 27 

1.0 1 

3.6 

26 

5 8 

64 

4.61 

6.28 

2 8 

4.12 

26 

5.7 

0.4 

4 50 

6.29 

3.11 

5 20 

27 

57 

6.5 

4 50 

0 29 

4.13 

6.33 

28 

5.6 

0.6 

4.50 

6.30 

rnl9 

7.37 

29 

6.5 

0.0 

450 

6.81 

0.28 

8.54 


Phases of the Moon, Occultatlons, Ao. 


The timee stated are for QiieeDsiand, New South 
Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania. 


6 

Oct. 

Last Quarter 

3 0 p.m. 

14 

it 

# New Moon 

1 50 a.m, 

22 

it 

C First Quarter 

7 6 a.m. 

29 

it 

O Full Moon 

8 4 a.m, 


Perigee, 2nd October, at 8 0 a.m. 
Apogee, 18th October, at 0 6 a.m. 
Perigee, 30tli October, at 11 64 a.m. 


The ocenlriition of Kappa Tauri, a somewhat larger 
star will be observable on the 8rd throughout Queens¬ 
land at various times i etween 2.35 and 2.50 a.m., 
depending upon the position of the ob.server. 

Another small star in Taurus will be occiiltod at 
Oyrnpie and Maryborough very shortly after the one 
previously mentioned, but as much as 20 minutes 
later at some places north and south of those given’ 

The conjunction of Mars with the Moon on the 5th 
at 7 p.m. will be unob8er\’-ablo, as both will be below 
the western horizon. The conjunction of Mercury 
and the new Moon on the 15th will also be unol)- 
servttble. 

The conjunction of Venus with the Moon on the 
Ifith at 2 p.m. will occur too much in the direction 
of the Sun to be noticeable. 

It will be interesting to observe the apparent 
proximity of the Moon and 8atum as they draw near 
the western horizon after sunscit on the 18th. 

Saturn will be one of the finest objects for obser¬ 
vation In a telescope tids month, the northern side 
of the rings being remarkably well displayed. 

The occultation of ,Si ma Sagittarii, magnitude 
2,1, will take place on the evening of t he 20 th a hour 
9.25 p.m, in Southern Queensland, but half an Iiour 
earlier in the far north. 

Epsilon Capricornl will be occulted on the 23rd 
about 10.,SO p.m. In Southern Queensland, but as 
much as half an hour earlier in the north. 

Mercurj' will j>ass from oast to west of the Sun on 
the 24th, but instead of a transit across the .Sun's 
face it will pass on the south side of the Sun, appar¬ 
ently at a distance for the Moon to Intervene. 

The occultation of Psi Aqiiarii will oc ur on the 
25th afjout a quarter to 10 in Southern Queensland, 
blit not till a (juarter past 10 In the far north. A 
small star In Taunis will l>e <icculted on the 3l8t. 
soon after half-past 3 a.m. at PriBbane, Too- 
wcKiniba, and Warwick. 

The Southern Cross will approach the south¬ 
western horizon early in the evening, and will soon 
beijpme invisible especially in the latter part of the 
month. 


5 

Nov. 

J) Last Q.uartor 12 0 

a.m. 

12 


0 New Moon 7 35 

p.m. 

20 

it 

C Kir^t Qmirtcr 11 85 

p.m. 

27 

»> 

f > Full Mo.)n 7 5 

pm. 


Apogee, 14th November, at O-fi p.m. 
Perigee, 27th November, at 11.30 p.m. 


Th( orcultation of Nn Virglnls I y the Moon will 
take place alxiut two and a-i»alf hours Iwfore sun¬ 
rise at places as far south as Bockham{>ton on ttie 
innming of the 8th, but somewhat later at Mackay, 
Townsville, and Cairns. 


80 

31 


5.4 

5*4 


G.7 

C.8 


4.50 


C.31 


7 39 
8.51 


9.58 


Por places west of Warwick and ne&riy in the same latitude, 28 degrees 12 minutes S., 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to the 
times given above for Warwick; at Ooondiwlndi, add 8 minutesj at St. George, 14 minutes; 
at Cunnamulla. 26 minutes; at Thargomlndah, 33 minutes; and at Oontoo, 43 minutes. 

The moonlight nights for each month can best be ascertained by noticing the dates when 
the moon will be in the first quarter and when full. In the tatter case the moon will rise 
somewhat about the time the sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all through the nightj 
when at the first quarter the moon rises somewhere about six hours before the eun sets, and 
it is moonlight only till about midnight. After full moon it will be later each evening before 
H rises, and when in the lest quarter it will not generally rise till after midnight. 

It must be remembered that the times referred to are only roughly approximate, as the 
relative positions of the sun end moon vary considerably. 

[All the particulars pn this page ^were computed tor this Johrnali and shonld not he 
fttS>roduced without acknoivledgment.] 
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0<>cnf and Comment. 

The Agricultural Situation in Queensland. 

1 1^ tin* course of si j^eiieral survey of the sigrieultiiral jiositioii iu Queensland in tlie 
Annual Reffort of the Department of Agrieulturo and Stock, the Under Seeretsiry, 
Mr. K. Grali.Min, ssiys thsit the Queensland farmer jiow possesses much greater bar¬ 
gaining power than he had formerly through centralised selling, which has followed 
the establishment of commodity boards and the consolidation of existing co-operative 
MHSociations on a commodity* basis. 

While the fundamentals of eflicient production are not being neglected, the 
importance of finding solutions for economic and social problems affeeting the 
man on the land is recognised, not only by b-aders in the industry but by others >tho 
are more or less concerned directly in the imiuovemeiit of agriculture in this country. 
It is plain that constructive effort must be directed towards the attainment of a 
•true balance in the industry, and to accomplish this it must co\er the whole range 
of capitalisation, iiroduction, marketing, distribution, and ooiisnmption. The Depart¬ 
ment is giving increased attention to eeonomic investigation, and some results of 
this work have been circulated widely, to the general advantoge of those engaged 
in ]»rimary enterprise. 

A fuller understanding or appreciation of country life, its siiecial problems and 
relative matters, is evident among farmers, and they are, through their organisations, 
•developing a definite sense of direction towards agricultural betterment. 

Both on the production and marketing sides there is a greater tendency to get 
right down to business, to work along proven lines and make full use of present 
means, improving them where possible, and extending methods that liave stood 
practical test. 

31 
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The Farmer Must make his Own Standards . 

T he variation in production on different holdings and in different districts suggests 
the opportunities that are in the hands of the farmers Ihemselves of niodcrnising. 
methods of cultivation and improving the quality of crops, thus lessening costs. 
Individual action is quite as important as co-operative action in the establishment 
of high standards of production, and in, the regulation of output, whether in respect 
of quality or volume, to comply with market demands. However efficient public or 
community services, commodity boards, or co-operative enterprises may be, the 
farmer ^s business success, if climatic and other hazards beyond control are eliminated,, 
is in his own hands. He must primarily make his own standards of living for 
himself. Inefficiency in farm practice, or lessened productivity, must react inevitably 
to his disadvantage against any measure designed to extend the radius of his 
opportunity. 

With the return of good seasons the cattle industry is moving once more towards 
prosperity. 

Dairying In Queensland. 

D airying is in a relatively favourable position, aud dairy farmers are realising,. 

in the main, that the production of high quality milk and increased quantity of 
butter-fat from fewer cows at less cost is the quickest way of increasing the net 
farm income. Our average yearly output of butter-fat per cow is far too low', and 
it is apparent that many dairy farmers are not making any substantial profit on 
their business. 

These facts were confirmed by a Departmental investigation into the economics 
of the industry, which w'as continued in the course of the year. 8ome of the results 
have been published, and further particulars will be circulated from time to time. 

In many districts in Queensland dairying may be carried on under the congenial 
conditions that are conducive to high quality production, and it is reasonable to 
exi:>ect that the average yield of milk per cow in Queensland should be greater thair 
it actually is. It is realised that our averages are based on the production of all 
herds registered, without any regard to the fact that some herds are milked only 
during' the period of the year in wdiich tl»e natural j>astures are abundant. This 
practice obviously lowers the average production, as conqmted for stJitistical jjurpo.ses, 
of our full-time dairy herds. 

The records of the Dei>artment, however, indicate a very w'idc variation in the 
production of butter fat per eow' in the herds tested (and it may be assumed that 
these herds are not below the average in ouljnit), and there is, therefore, eonsider.able 
room for herd improvement in the State, a phase of the dairying industry to which 
the Department is giving full attention. 

Every opportunity is taken of impressing the dairyman with the necessity of 
making adequate i)rovi.sion for the storage of fodder. It is recognised that,* for 
various reasons, fodder conservation is not always practicable, and those who- 
condemn the improvidence of the dairy farmer often fail to api)reeiate these circum¬ 
stances. After making due allowance, however, for the difficulties facing some 
producers, the practice of providing ample stores of fodder is not as general as it 
should be, and it is a matter that calls for the serious consideration of every dairy 
farmer who aims to control a prosperous euterj>rise. 

The Board of Agriculture. 

I N the course of the year the Board of Agriculture was constituted as a co-ordinating 
agency for the prevention of overlapiping in scientific and other investigations 
designed to benefit agricultvjre in Queensland. A survey of the investigational work 
now proceeding has been made with a view to detenuiiiing what overlapping, if any, 
exists, the measures to be adopted to secure effective co-ordination and co-operation, 
afid other relevant matters, A register of agricultural research, experimental and 
demonstration work, has also been compiled for the information of the Board in 
formulating its plans. 

Banana Experiment Stations. 

U NDER the provisions of **The Primary Produve Pxperimeni Stations Act of 
1927^^ it has been decided to establish tw^o banana experiment stations, one 
at Kin Kin East, near Gynipie, and the other at Pawngilly, on the Russell River. 
They will, it is considered, meet the present requirements of the bannua industry. 

The main object of these stations is to enable the Department to carry out. 
Various forms of necessary xeseareh work, and to secure co-ordination among all 
eoncevned in the progress of primary iiidustry. 
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These stations will be similar to the Sugar Ex|>eriment Stations already 
established in their operation and the eharaeter and quality ot their service to the 
farming coininunity. The approximate annual value of the banana industry is 
£1,000,000 sterling ; and it is ordinarily a profitable enterjudse capable of considerable 
improvement and much greater oxi)ansion. The upkeep of the stations will be a 
charge in the form of a levy on the industry which they benefit. The fund so 
aecumulated will be subsidised. The principle is aece[)ted that where growers are 
interested financially in a scheme they wjII take a more activ(3 interest in contributing 
to its success, and this will, no doubt, ensure complete co-operation between the 
Dei)artment and the farmers concerned. 

Much useful work has already been j)erformed in connection with the lianana 
industry, and thoso| engaged in it have, as a rule, apjilied themselves ^'ery closely to 
the jiroblems with which it is beset, achieving some considerable results, but obviously 
much yet remains to be done. 

There are large areas in the State suited to the cultivation of the fruit, and the 
districts in which the industry has been established are the main sources of supply 
for the Commonwealth. .Experiments witli bananas have been carried out in the 
North with a view to developing types suitable for the conditions in that part of 
the State; and the satisfactory results obtained have stimulated an extension of 
banana growing on our Northern littoral. There Is room for much greater 
develojmient, and this fact is recognised by, and is receiving the attention of, olli(^n*s 
of tlie Fruit Branch. 

Agricultural Experiment and Research . 

F armers are appreciating more the value of experiment Jind research, for which 
such stations provide the facilities and the service, and are realising that this 
w’ork affords the only sure means by which they can travel with any degree of 
satisfaction along the rough ami often disajipointing road of hard experience. 

The establislunent of Ixiys’ and girls' pig and ]>oiiltry clubs, in cooperation 
with tlio Department of Public Instruction, also claimed attention in tlu> course of 
the year. This movement has been marked by iiiueh enthusiasm among club members 
and their jiartmts and teachers, and already it has produced .some practical results. 
It expresses in a very useful way the advantage of keeping the young ])eo])le on the 
farm in touch wuth the liest in lural life and of develoiiiiig natural qualities of 
leadership, responsibility, good citizenship, and community service. 

Agriculture generally throughout the State is showing evidence of healthy 
progress, and the reports ot the several branches of the Dt'partnieiit will serve to 
indicate the systematic development of agriculture and stock-raising in Queensland. 

The prospects for the comino year are jironiising. Winter rains have been 
general over the agricultural districts, and a good germination has been secured for 
j.lantings of root and fodder cro{>s. Grass is ]>lentiful iirthe coastal and nearer 
inland areas. 

A Healthy Virile Race in the Tropical North . 

W RITING to tin* British Medical Journal, London, in reply to a publislied letter 
by Dr. Andrew' Balfour, Sir James Barrett, of Melbourne, gives some informa¬ 
tion regarding tropical Queensland. He quotes figures of the Oommonwealth 
Statistician (Mr. C, Wickens) showing that in 1921 the Italian-born population 
w'ithin the tropics represented 8.^7 a 1,000, and south of the tropics 0.56 of the 
total population. 

‘^It should be renienibored, ’ ’ he adds, ^‘that the State is divided into tropical 
and non-tro[)ieal Queensland. The distinction is arbitrary in one sense, as it is based on 
the Tropic of Capricorn, whereas the whole of Queensland is north of the 29th parallel. 
From Mr. Wickens^s statement it will be seen that the answau* to Dr. Balfour’s 
suggestion that the white race in tropical Queensland is of Italian origin is that 
it is not correct. A healthy white race which is not Italian has lieen reared in trojiical 
Queensland* for several generations. The infantile and the adult death rates are 
lower than in almost any otlier place in the world, and the most thorough physio¬ 
logical investigations have shown no deterioration which can be measured by the 
means at our disposal. Towards the end of his letter Dr. Balfour refers to the 
low-lying littoral of tropical Queensland. Might T suggest that whether a country 
is low-lying or hilly tells us very little? It is the accurate record of the wet-bulb 
temperature that indicates the stress th which human beings are subjected. What 
may lie in the future I do not know, but I can definitely state that in tropical 
Queensland a vigorous white race, which contains only a small percentage of 
Italians, is being reared, and shows no signs of deterioration. In fact, the suggestion 
that there is deterioration, when made to some of the residents in tropical Queensland, 
is received with, ridicule. Those who saw the soldiers Queensland sent to the front 
during the Great War will understand the incredulity. ’ ^ 
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bureau of Su 9 dr 0;cperin)ent Stations. 

OUTBREAK OF “ WIRE WORMS.” 

The Assifiiant hhitomologist {Mr. A. N. Burns) stationed at Maekay has 
submitted the fotlou'ing report for the month ended 12/7/ Octoher^ 1928, to the 
Director of the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations, Mr. H. T. Easterhy: — 

Severe Occurrence of Wireworms (Eiaierid spj at Te Kowai. 

JJiirin^ tiio lattor prtrt of last month attention was drawn to a sorions outbreak 
of ‘‘ wiroAvorm * ’ injury to young idant cane (Q. 813) at Te Kowai. A tliorough 
inspection of the affected cane was accordingly made, and of the whole of tlie 
block, wliich comprised (lA acres, fully 4 acres were completely destroyed. The field 
for the most part was fairly le\ el, but the damage was greatest in the lowest and 
most poorly-drauied portions. The soil was uniform greyish-brown sandy loam, and 
was very Avell worked, despite the very dry weather, and it contained a fair su])ply 
of moisture at the depth of the cane seta. 

In places where the damage was most severe, about one set only in every dozen 
had survived and grown, some others had sent out shoots a few’ inches long, but they 
liad been eaten below ground level, and in other cases the eyes had l>een destroyed 
as they were germinating. In many instances the w’irew’orms had left the deail sets 
and moved along to others, and, in almost every case one w'irew'orm only was found 
at each set. The plant itself was not bored into at the ends, nor were the roots 
eaten; the point of entry by the wireworin was invariably through a shoot or eye. 
In the case of the former, the interior was gener:i!ly tunnelled out in the underground 
portion. The set or plant in many cases was injured only near the point of attach¬ 
ment of eyes or shoots, where the wireworms had ‘ M’ingnecked ' ’ round it, following 
the junction of the internode nearest the attacked eye or shoot. 

An adjoining block of II.Q. 426 had occasional sets destroyed here and there, 
but the injury was negligil/le, and, being a good ‘‘stivike, ” this block showed uj) in 
marked contrast to the affected cane alongside. 

The wireworms were identified as being larva* of a species of tin* true Elaterid 
or click’’ beetle tyi»e, and were of the flattened form of lar\a. They much 
resembled small larva? of the large predatory Elaterid, Agrypnns mastersi, Pasc. 
Jn length they measured apiiroximately 4 inch; the body is of a i)ale yellowiBh-crc*am 
colour, broadened laterally, giving a slightly flattened appearance; head dark 
reddish-brown; anal segment bearing a dej>ressed j)late, ])a]e-brow'n. 

Hpecimens were brought back to the laboratory, where they are l)eing l/red 
through to the beetle stage. They are voracious feeders, and are able to move very 
rapidly through the soil. 

Prior to planting the cane in the abova* field, a crop of Mauritius Beans wms 
grown on the land, and ploughed in. Owing, however, to the excessively wet weather 
of last February and March, the grower stated that the crop of beans was not nearly 
s:v heavy as he had anticipated. Had they been he/ivy Avhen })loughed in, the sul)sequent 
damage from these wireworms might have been reduced a good deal. The ploughing- 
iii of a leguminous (toj> has been recommended as a help in preventing outbreaks of 
these pests; the amount of organic matter added to the ground being food for the 
wireworms, and practically sufficient to sustain them without attacking the growing 
cane. The above cro]) of beans being poor might possibly have partially been tlie 
cause of so severe an outbreak, especially when combined with the abnormally dry 
weather at present being experienced, the wireworms having exhausted most of the 
organic matter in the soil of the affected area, and also seeking moisture. 

French! Cane Grubs Pupating (Lmpidiota fvnehi Blkb.;. 

Grubs of this beetle are now mostly all transformed into pu|)te, the majority 
<(f those breeding at the laboratory having undergone the change a little over a w'eek 
ago. The actual period spent in the pupa is comparatively brief when comptired 
with the time spent by the grub in its pupal cell before actually pupating. This 
latter period has, in many instances, lasted as long as four months, whereas the pupal 
period occupies normally slightly lees than a month. Now that there has been an 
opportunity of working out the larval stages of this cane beetle in the Maekay 
district, the two've«ar life cycle niav be divided up as follows:—Eggs deposited bV 
beetles usually about December. Between two and three weeks elapse before the 
young grubs emerge in the first stage. The time occupied in this instar is variable, 
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hut is usually from about January till May; some grubs, liowever, were still in 
the first stage late in June. Second-stage grubs occur from {il)out July to October; 
at the time of writing some grubs are still to be found in this stage. The periods 
of time spent in the difl‘erent stages overlap a good deal. The third and final grul) 
stage is generally reached about Noveml)er, from uhen the grubs continue to feed 
until May. They then burrow deeper down into the soil and form their pupal cells,, 
the remaining time before emerging as beetles being s])ent as abovementioned in 
the preimpal and pupal stages. 

Greyback Grubs also Pupating (Lepidoderma albohirtumWsLierh,), 

Third-sLige grubs of this notorious beetle are also at present undergoing the 
eliange into pupa?, and, iji the majority of cases, about tw’o wrecks later than those of 
L. frcnclii. This, no doubt, accounts for the latter species occurring on the wing in 
the Alackay district slightly earlier than the greyback, which, in the Cairns and other 
far northern districts, usually appears just in advance of L. frcnclii. 

All the stages from tin* egg up to the pu|)a of this beeth' have now been Irred 
al tli(‘ laboratory, and tlie following <lata regarding the times of occurrence of each 
stage have been gjdhered. Eggs laid by ])eetles in December and early January (in 
Oldinary seasons), grubs in the first stage from January to alioiit tin* middle of 
Alarch, in the second stage from late Feluiiary till April, and in the third stage 
1 rom April till Octolicr. Not nearly so long a time ii s])ent by a'hohirlinn grubs 
in tlu‘ jirejmpal stage as is the case with L. frcnihi. Specimens noM' pupating were 
active and ftaaling in July and {‘ven August, which makes the “resting’’ period 
liefore changing into pufia* in tlu‘ pufial cells about two months—just half as long 
as tliat of L. frcnclii. The pupal stage oecupies apjiroximately four weeks, and the 
uevN’ly-tuuerged beetle remains in its cell for several weeks, or (‘V(*n months, if the 
weatluM- be very dry, before' finally emerging from the soil. Tlie emergence from 
the ground of the lieetles is eontrolled by the aelvent of tlie first soaking snmrnei 
rains; the beetles g(*nerally api>earing a day or two after these. Should a prolonged 
dry spell occur, however, emergence is retarded, and \'ery frt'ipiently numbers of 
beetles perish in their cells, l)eing unal)le to escaj>e owing to the liardness of the 
ground. 

Dasygnathus Beetles now in Cells (Datygnathut auBtralU^deJeani Blkb.). 

Beetles of this species are now jn-esent in numbi'rs in their colls, douVdless await¬ 
ing the first early rains to enable them to escape from the soil. A large numl)er of 
third-stage grubs were collected during last March and A|)ril from canefields; most 
of these pupated aV)out the middle of August, making the duration of the third-grub 
stage about five months. On an average from six weeks to two months is spent in 
the jtrepupal state, and some three weeks only in the actual pupa. Many of tho 
beetles bred at tlie laboratory have quite “hardened,’’ and no doubt an emergence 
of this species will take place immediately follow’ing the first rains. The weather 
during the jiast five months has been exce[>tionally dry, and, in consequence, the 
ground in many places has become extremely dry and hard. Abnormally dry condi¬ 
tions such as thcvse would probably teml to slightly leugtlien the period of development 
of pn|)«! in the soil, so that it is probable if rain had fallen recently tliere would 
have been a primary emeigence of this beetle. 


CANE PESTS AND DISEASES. 

Mr. 0. Batas, Assistant to Entomologist at the Sugar E.riierim,ent Station^ 
Bundaberg, reports for the period July-August, 1928:— 

Effect of Sk>rghum on Cane Grubs. 

In the course of investigations the theory has often been advanced by growers 
that the ploughing-iu of young sorghum will kill any grubs that may happen to be 
in the soil. Tliis impression, no doubt, originated in the fact that sorghum, when 
young, contains hydrocyanic acid. This is a deadly poison and is frequently 
responsible for deaths among cattle that have chanced to eat a small quantitv of 
young sorghum, but the idea that it will kill grubs is quite erroneous, and has 'been 
clearly demonstrated in both the laboratory and field. 

Mr. E. Ja-rvis, Entomologist of the Bureau, carried out laboratory experiments 
in this direction in 1921 regarding the effect of poisonous plants on cane grubs, and 
among other things young sorghum was given a trial. Results showed that grubs 
“were not injuriously affected, but, on the contrary, appeared plumper and more 
active.’^ 
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Regarding field tests, opportunity has been aflorded us to witness a trial carried 
out by a grower in this district on land sub.ic<*t to grub attack. Desirous of idanting 
a crop for green rnanure, and having heard of instances where the ploughing-in of 
young sorghum has been credited with killing grubs, he decided to conduct a trial, 
thinking that ]>erhaps the southern grubs being of a different species from those of 
North Queensland, the results may be somewhat diflerent. It was therefore arranged 
that, when planting, a strip would be left bare so as to provide a check plot. 

This bloek Avas jdoughed in December, and although rather old the sorghum was 
still in a condition tliat would kill stock if they chanced to eat it. This land was 
plouglied again in Februarv and April, and on both occasions young sorghum was 
turned nnder, this being a volunteer crop, the result of wet weather preventing the 
stools being entirtvly killed during previous cultural operations. The land was given 
further cultivation during August, and on each occasion when ploughing, grubs w’ore 
found to be numerous am* Cjuite healthy. 

Tliis field test merely confirms the laboratory experiments—that ploughing-in 
young sorghum will not exercise any control over cane grubs. 

Rats. 

Re]iorts of damage by rats in canefields in this district have recently been 
brought under the notice of this Experiment Station, damage occurring on some low- 
Jying country close to the river. 

Tile damage caused by rats is familiar to most growers, and is often of a serious 
nature. V'arious poisons have been recommended for the control of these pests, such 
as strychnine, ]ihosphorus, arsenic oxide, and barium carbonate. In Havvaii, where 
rats WQve doing extensive damage, the best results were olitained from the use of' 
barium carbonate biscuits, and good results have also been obtained from this jioison 
in North Queensland. 

In one instance Avhicli came vuider our notice, both Q. 813 and H.Q. 283 were 
laving damaged, and as the loss was aiifirociable and likely to become worse, it Avas 
recommendtMi to poison Avitli barium carbonate biscuits. This Avas done, and a fort 
night after spreading the bait an insiiectioii showed very litth* fresli damage, tlie old 
damage being recognised by the eaten poi’tious being dry and red, or else dried up 
altogether and brown. This field Avas examined a second time three weeks alter 
spreading the poison, and in only one part of the field was any freshly eaten cane 
found. This consisted of only three sticks, located where the damage Avas Avorst. 
A’ery little cane was freshly damaged compared with the amount H(*(m Avlien sjneading 
the poison. Tbic result is extremely satisfactory, and any grower Avho is troubled by 
rats is advised to give this method a trial. 

The folloAving formula Avas the oiie used, and is identical Avith tliat used by the 
ATiilgr.ave mill, to whom Ave are indebted for particulars concerning their usc' of this 
poison against rats:— 


Barium carbonate . . . . . . , . . . 10^ lb. 

Flour . . . . .. . . .. .. 21j lb. 

Pollard .4 lb. 

Tallow . . . . . . .0 lb. 

Salt . . . . . . . . . . . . oz. 

\V’'ater . . . . . . . . . . . . 5^ pints 

Aniseed oil . . .. . . . . . . .. ] oz. 


Afix the barium carbonate, flour, and j)ollard dry. Melt the tallow’ and mix in 
roughly. Dissolve the salt in the water and add sloVvly, making the whole into a stiff 
dough. Roll out to a quarter of an inch- thick, cut uj) into pieces 4 inch by 4 inch, 
and bake until dry. Then mix the aniseed oil with an equal quantity of water and 
spray over the biscuits. The bait is then ready for use. It is advisable to handle 
the biscuits as little as possible, and to rub oil of aniseed on the hands when putting 
out the poison. This mixture is both cheap and effective, and has the further 
advantage of not bein^ highly poisonous to stock, fowls, dogs, and humans, although 
only a small quantity is required to kill a rat. Barium carbonate can be purchased 
for Is. per lb., and the other ingredients are also inexpensive. Made up in this 
manner, one-third of a biscuit will kill a rat; so that the quantity to spread per acre 
will naturally depend on the number of rats in the field. Scatter six biscuits every 
5 yards along headlands, edgefS of creeks, &c., where rats are harbouring, and walk 
through the cane along every twentieth row scattering bait at the rate of six every 
10 yards. This is only a guide, as rats may be damaging cane in only one corner 
of the block; so that no hard-and-fast rule can be laid down, and the quantity put 
out must be left more or less to the discretion of the person using the poison. 

^ “Furthermore, for the efficient control of rats, places which harbour them, such 
as dirty ImadlajUs, creeks, and gullies, should be cleaned up and not allowed to 
remain as a breeding ground. 
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RESISTANCE OF VARIETIES OF SUGAR CANE TO DISEASE. 

Mr. A. F, Bell, who is ii) chargo of the pathological investigations of the Bureau 
•of Sugar Experiment Stations, states that after consultation with the Pathologist 
to the Colonial Sugar Befining Coinpaivy in New South Wales (Mr. D S. North) it 
was decided to use the following four classes to describe the relative resistance of 
.-any cane variety to disease:— 

A. Commercuilly Immune. 

This class includes tho.se varieties in which the disease has never, or only very 
randy, heejii ol>si*rved, although such \arieties have l)een exposed to 
sources of infection oxer a period of years. 

B. llujh’y lU'itistanf. 

Varieties in this (dass can be grown in the jjresence of tlie disense without any 
precautions. 

C. Mode) airly BemnUDit. 

Varieties in tl>is class ('an l‘e grown in the })reseiu:e of the disease, provided 
that suitable jnecautions are taken. 

1>. Suscrjdihl’ity. 

Jt is unsafe to grow varieties of this class in the ju'esence or vicinity of the 
disease, in spite of the exerci.se of all rea.sonable precautions. 



Fixate 113.—The Cask of thb “Bag Worm”- 


-A Minor Sugar-cank Pest. 
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DIVISION OF PATHOLOGY. 

The Director of the Bureau of Sugar Experhnent Stations has received the 
following report upon the work of the Division of Fathologif during the 'month of 
August, from Mr. A. F. Bell, Fatho'ogist :— 


Cane in Private Gardens. 

Arrangcnients have* l>oeu made to grow a jniml)er of varieties of Queensland 
cane in isolation in private gardens in Brisbane. One variety will be planted in eacdi 
garden, and tlu'se will be inspeeded pcriodieally, and if found to be healthy will 
supply a nueleus of clean seed for the juoposed variety garden. 


Distribution of Gumming Resistant Canes. 

Under the supcM-vision of this division, small parcels of 8.C. 12/4 and B.H. 10/12 
Inive liemi sent to selected parties. The recipients of the canes have been asked to 
grow them in isolation in order to propagate disease-free stocks. 

Gumming Resistant Trials. 

1 sj'ent some two weeks in the Bundaberg district, ins[>ecting farms in order 
to get disease-free seed for the pur|K)se of laying out a gumming resistance trial 
at the Bundaberg Kxperiment Station. Tiie following varieties have been includcsl: — 
Oramboo, Nanemo, Korjii, B.H. 10/12, S.C. i2/4 ‘r.O.J. 2714, Q. Hlli, Q. .S12 A. 
ITba, Badila, M. r)5, Co. 210, Co. 2i:i, Co. 227, Black Innis, 1900 S., 1). l i:{5, and 
Assam Red. Two plots of two row's of the first four varieties, and four ])lots of 
the other varieties have been planted out, the standards being 1900 H., and D. 1U15,. 
each \'ariety l>eing in contact with l)oth standards. 

Yield Trial. 

A yield trial of the gumming resistant canes Co. 210, Co. 2111, and Co. 227, was 
laid out W'ith Q. 8111 as standards, there being four repetitions of each variety. 

Meetings. 

Three meetings of farmers were addressed by me wdiile in the Bundaberg district, 
and particular emphasis was placed on the need for isedation nurseries. I also imd 
the district executive and discussed this matter; they Imve undertaken to circularise 
farmers with a view' to finding suitable locations for clean seed nurseries. 

Air. Kelly also addressed a gathering at Mulgrave. 

Sectional Chlorosis and Tangle Top. 

Sectional chlorosis is very common all over Queensland tliis year, and particularly 
so in the Bundaberg urea. Several cases were rectu-ded where the collai>se of the 
leaves, following sectional chlorosis, had caused tangle top, and ultimately, in some 
cases, the death of the cane. An article for publication will l)e prepared on this- 
subject in the near future. 


Applications for Permits to Sell Seed. 

A number of applications for j>errjiits to sell seed have been leceivcd from 
growers^ on the Gayndah line. A good deal of inconvenience is caused in making 
separatt' visits to these localities, and next year it may be necessary to control the 
time of application somewhat. 

BadUa from Wolvl. 

The chemist in charge at Bundaberg made arrangements to receive a small crate 
of Badila from Mr. J. H. Thornton, of Wolvi. This cane will be planted on the 
Station, and observations made on the time elapsing before it becomes infected with 
gumming. 

Lake Barrine Nursery. 

^ Thir was „ inspected on 11th July and 6th August, and no trace of disease 
fovfnd, althou’gh the cold weather has been responsible for slow growth, and army 
worms are proving troublesome. 
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MOSSMAN DISTRICT. 

The district survey was completed by Mr. Kelly on 3rd August. Leaf Scald was 
found on juactically all of the farina inspected, the most commonly infected variety 
being H.C^. 4‘26. Suggestions were made that an isolation nursery should be started 
in the Dauitree district. Leaf Strijie was seen wherever B. 147 was grown, and was 
also occasionally seen in 1). 1135, Pompey, Q. 813, Badila Seedling, M.Q. 1, Badila, 
N.G. 24, and M. 5.5/1182. Scattered cases of Red Rot were noted. Spimlle Top was 
noted, chiefly in Badila, and in most instances was directly traceable to inj'ury by- 
pests. 


GORDONVALE DISTRICT. 


The ins])ection of this district was completed by Mr. 
and the following is a summary of the diseases found: — 


Farms ins])ected 
Lejif 8('ald 
Leaf Stripe 
M osaic 


42 (Tiimming 

42 Spindle Toj> 

1 Red Rot 

4 Rind Piuigus 


Kelly 


on 


25th August, 
1 

. . 28 
3. 

1 


Special visits were also made to a number of farms when the source of seed 
suggested that they might have cane infected with Leaf Stripe or Mosaic. 


Lanes which had ri'cently l)(‘en imported from southern distriv-ts were also 
iiisi»ected for possible gumming, but were found to be free. 


The area in which Mosaic has been found will be reduced from 89 to 50 acres 
this year. 

The 11. 109 at Aloomba, in which gumming was found, is (lying fr(»m this distmse 
in jOaces; this cane and the adj(nning B«»dila are to l>o. ])loughed out next month. 


Mr. Kelly also reports the successful use of the bariuni biscuit in combating the 
ravages of rats. 


MARYBOROUGH DISTRICT. 

Luring the month, farms which were expected to*be relatively free from diseases 
W(‘re given a final inspection, and a long list of permits granted; these have already 
l)e(‘n j/ublished in suitable channels. 

The final figur<*s showing the distribution of disease are as under:—> 


P1h((‘. 

1 

1 NuiiiImt 
i of Farms 
Visited. 

1 

Mosaic. 

(iuinmini;^. 

Fiji. 

Walker’s Point .. . 

12 

2 


4 

Island Plantation . . 

4fi 

14 

i 

12 - 

Prawl, Dundathu, l^ialba Road 

11 

2 


1 

Mungar, Antigua, Oakluirst, & . . 

19 

11 


6 

lindah, Eton" Vale . . 

18 

10 


6 

Nerada, Tiniiia, from Bridge 

17 

8 


10 

Teddington Ro id .. 

13 

2 


3 

The Pocket . . 

6 

1 

*2 

4 

Queen Street 

6 

1 


6 

Granville 

9 

2 


6 

Magnolia 

23 

16 


13 

Gympie Road 

17 

3 


3 

Totals 

196 

71 1 

1 

3 

73 


NAMBOUR DISTRICT. 

During the insiiection of this district, fifty-seven farm.s were visited, and |>rac- 
tically all found to be infested with gumming, twenty-five with Mosaic, and four 
with Fiji. The percentage of Mosaic is low, averaging less than, .5 per cent, on the 
infected farms, ainl as farmers are roguing, the position is not serious. The reason 
for the outbreak of Fiji disease is still a iny^stery, but the disease is not widespread. 
The gumming situation is bad, and requires the establishing of nurseries of clean 
seed in order to control it. Q. 813 is showing practically no trace of gumming and 
is doing well on the higher river soils,^but is not adapted to wet conditions. Badila, 
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H.Q. 285, N.G. 16, and 1). 1135, are rather badly affected. THia does not appear to be 
suited to many parts of this district. One fanner (J. Blanche) has a few stools of 
P.O.J. 2714 which ai)pear to be doing well, although i)lanted in a swampy patch. 


Clean Seed for Nambour District. 

Tn resi)onse to a request from tlie Secretary of the Namlioiir Cane Growers^ 
Association, Mr. Wood wjvs despatched to the Pialba district to make the necessary 
inspection of farms. The secretary w’as advised that permits had lieen issued to the 
following growers:—Messrs. O. Wendland, R. Wood, O. Moes, Nikenbah; —. Cadell^ 
Kawungan; and J. E. and R. Connie, Box 10, Pialba. 



Plate 114.— Stecimens of S.C. 12 (4) Finst Ratoons (12 Months Old) Grown in 
Botanic Gardens for Sugar Bureau, 

In the picture ore Mr. H. T. Eastorby, Director of the Bureau of Sugar Experiment 
Stations and Mr, Ferguson Wood of the Bureau Staff. 

This cane was received by the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations in 1026 
and planted hi quarantine in the Botanic Gardens. 

^ The 4)hetograph is of first ratoons, twelve months old. This cane is highly 
riiUtant to the gumming disease in Porto Rico, and was imported for the purpose of 
trying it in this in Queensland, 

] ' 

: ■ vl ■ . 
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Thousands of Australians Enthuse 
Over This Piano 

■'Victor” Pijinos are AUSTHALJAN-IU^ILT, and Australians 
liave every reason to he proud of their sweet tone, delightfully 
ies|ionsive action, and majestic appearance. 

Thev are built U> giv(‘ haixl service. 'Fhe materials are the 
best, the timber especially seasoned—these, combined with first- 
class woi’kmansliip, jurtduce an instj ument of outstanding merit. 

We honestly l)elieve that at their price, “Victor” Pianos are 
unequalled. AVe would a]>]‘reciate your writing for catalogue. 


New Victor 

ACADEMY MODEL 


£10 Deposit 


Easy Terms 


Uj 
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Between your Cows and your Cream 
Stands-What? 

An average machine—or the great DIABOLO, backed 
up by the unique DIABOLO SERVICE, which only an 
organisation such as this can give. 

This service alone, apart from the many advantages 

DIABOLO offers, may 


DIABOLO SEPABATOB 
CO. LTD., 

Makerston St., Brisbane 

Please send mo Your Illus¬ 
trated Catalogue 


ADDRESS 


mean much to you—per¬ 
haps the difference be¬ 
tween a FAT CREAM 
CHEQUE and having to 
feed NEW MILK TO 
YOUR BACONERS. Ac¬ 
cidents will sometimes 
occur, no matter how 
careful we may be. The 
DIABOLO SERVICE 
has been instituted to 
overcome their detri¬ 
mental effects. Learn 
more of it, by request¬ 
ing our Ffee Literature, 


USE THE 


ANDDlAKHXil^RyiCE 


DIABOLO SEPABATOB OOUPAltt LTD., 
Makarston Street, Brisbane. 

opposite Boma Street Oates, 
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FIELD REPORTS. 

Tht Northern Field Officer^ Mr. A. P. (iihson, retn>rts ( \ ‘Mh Se/rtewher, 192<S) : — 

TULLY. 


Weather. 

The total absoiico of rain and lii^hor day toniperatnrc's during tin* last two weeks 
mark the real ('oinineneeinont ef sninnu'r. 

Fifty-three inehes of rain were r(H'or<led at Ingham to the end of August. Tuily, 
sonu* 5S miles northward, registered 12l* imdies for the same j)eriod; 4.70 inelies fell 
during the month of AngOst. 


Progress. 

The ])rogi'ess of the industry In-re has been rapid, and may be judged by the 
(‘xtraoi'dinary growth of tlie town an<l distrid. What was great send) eountry a few 
y(*arH ago is now an immense eanefield, »lotted with homes and interseetetl with 
roads or railroads, and lias a ^’^'ry imnlern teleplione serviei'. 


Soils. 

The future wealth oi this district de]K‘nds entively on sugar—the one big jiroduet 
—and tin* ri(dines;s of its soil. Here it is alluvial and varies mueh in eolour, depth, 
<|uality, and texture, as most other water-fonmnl soils do. The more fruitful soil is 
to be found bai'k at various widths from the River Tully and tho lesser creeks. It 
seems unfortunate that some upland country has beim barcul of its dense vegc'tation 
and planted to cane uhen tliere is twer so mueh more sujierior level land. The soil 
ditfers on this rough country; it is coarse grained and rt‘ddish in colour; such hilly 
(onntry is always moi\' costly to cultivate and liJUTest, and is also responsible for 
inmdi truck wrecking and a probable rainfall reduction. Some jiarts of the world 
ar(' striving to cover uith vegetation their Tiared heights, mainly with the object of 
increasing the niinfall. 


The Crop. 

About 99 per cent, of the crop is Badila (X.G. 15) ; it is (‘xpected to yield in the 
vicinity of 225,000 tons, and is culting satisfactorily. Upwards of 70 tons per acre 
liave bet*n cut in jdaces. ('am' grul-s, abnormal ta.sstdling, and much s])indle top are 
factors res])onsible for a diminished yield in other jiavts. Despite tliese reducing 
mediums, the grand croj) summary will probably over-shadow' the record liy some 
20,000 tons. 

Harvesting. 

Perfect Aveather conditions preeail for this cla.ss of Avork. (lenerally sjteaking, 
the harvested cane is very dirty. l!npro]it‘r ground cutting w.as noted. 


Milling. 

The ?nill is not so far advanced with its crushing as might be ex})ected ow’ing to 
time lieing lost by a strike and an inadequate c.ane supply at times. Much burnt cane 
was being milled wdien the area was insjiected—tin* reported results of many big 
accidental or mystery cane fires. The dry weather has permitted speedy cane ripen¬ 
ing. LuvSt AAeek the mill average w'as 14.72 per cent, c.c.s.; the seasonal average is 
slightly under 15 per cent, c.c.s. Al)out 119,000 tons had ])as.sed between the crushers 
to the 15th Septoibber; this is over the half-Avay mark. 

Sugar storing has been made coinjmlsory owing to the water-front trouble. Sugar 
storing means extra liandling, which increases the cost of manufacture, and also helps 
to lower the quality. 

Fired Cane. 

When cane is fired, its cells peri.sli; they cease functioning, cane weight is reduced, 
and, if it is not immediately milled, quickly ferment's. This, together with improperly 
harvested cane, considerably reduces the factory eflficie'ney. Farmers should endeavour 
early in the season to harvest such fields that would serve as handy fire breaks, thus 
rodneing the possibility of big fires. They should also safeguard the areas more by 
paying greater attention to burning stumps and logs. 
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Varieties. 

Badi]a is the major cane grown. A small percentage of H.Q. 426 is planted to 
fill in the gaps, mainly because it is a good germiiiator and a speedy grower. Some 
Korpi and 7 R. 428 were noted. A few stools of the Tlaw^aiian cane, H. 109, were 
seen. Out Syndicate way this looked well; the stems were fully 12 feet long and 
very straight, standing much higher than the Badila growing round it. 


Cultivation. 

More land annually is made j)ioughal)le by the removal of stumps, roots, and logs. 
Tractors, fires, and explosives are wonderful helpers in this class of work. Drawing 
logs together or completely removing them from the field minimises considerabiy 
manual labour of the back-breaking type, for it permits the use of animal-drawn light 
implements, which, when timely used, reduce hoeing and subsequent harvesting rates, 
and also permit soil sw'eetening. Borne “hurry-up” tilling was noted; several farmers 
had actually replanted between the old stubbles. Others have ploughed out badly the 
cane stools cut this year and immediately replanted; some of the old stools were growing 
again among the new germinating crop, or lay thickly strewn over the surface, which 
must naturally hinder all subsequent iiitersj)ace tilling. When those are removed from 
the field and not ploughed under, soil humus is reduced considerably. 


Planting. 

Spade holing for planting the first crop is usual. Rag-topped alignment and 
row-spacing sticks some 12 feet long are placed o feet apart and distant 3 or 4 
chains. It is advisable to sink cane holes 12 inches by 8 inches by 8 inches and 24 
inches by 30 inches a])art. Good disease-free seed only should be placed on the 
loosened bottom soil in the hole and the plant lightly covered. It is common here to 
see inferior seed placed on the hard pan of too small and shallow a hole; small wonder 
that many of the Tnlly canefields have to be renewed before their time. High ground 
cutting, especially the plant cane, is a tragedy ; this, coupled with improper drainage 
and shallow idanting, is responsible for much spindle top and some poor ratoons. 


Ploughing. 

This at all times should be thorough, and the deptli regulated according to the 
quantity of surfa(‘e soil. Too deep ploughing in some soils is detrimental rather than 
beneficial. 


Weeds. 

Oommoiily known as blue-top, Goninionwealth, and Ink wTed quickly grow in 
profusion immediately after scrub firing; every endeavour should be made to control 
these before they seed. 


Manuring. 

It seems ol)viouH that most of the land here will require heavy feeding to keep it 
fruitful. The price of fertilisers, combined with some low cane prices (the result 
of surplus sugar), will doubtless have the tendency of putting out of action for cane¬ 
growing a percentage of the less fertile land, or some fields growing Badila to-day 
will be called upon to produce instead a more profitable kind. There is, however, an 
abundance of surrounding good laud, more of which will be wanted in the near future 
to make good the diminished sup}>ly. Owing to the ‘newness and varied nature of the 
soil, it is difficult to advise witli any degree of certainty the most profitable manure 
to apply until some soil analysis and field trials have been conducted. Nitrogen 
apparently is wanted. Lime would improve the cohesive ill-drained soils, but its price 
almost prohibits its use. Humus should be maintained; much surface mould is lost 
when the fallen scrub is burned. An abundant supply of humus in the soil improves 
its texture and arrests plant food leaching during periods of excessive wetness. 

Yellow cane leaves were noted in isolated patches of new ratoons, apparently due 
to the lack of plant foods. 


Drainage, 

An improved system is urgently required on the shallower soils overlying an 
imperTious sub-strata. When the soil becomes super^saturated with water and 
remains AO for any length of time, cane roots perish. The anchorage is reduced and 
suffers, even M 
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Pests* 

The environment is moat suitable for the rapid increase of rats. Grubs have 
been responsible for greater losses than is generally thought. Wallabies and wild pigs 
are numerous, and have occasioned damage in isolated spots. Army caterpillars have 
in some fields devoured most of the crop foliage, in some instances, not even leaving 
the leaf mid-rib. Pentodon anstraUs (a black beetle) and larva? of the tineid moth 
were found destroying some lesser plant and ratoon shoots. Weevil borers w'ere 
noted in harvested cane coming from the settlement. 

1929 Prospects. 

It is yet too early to predict what the ensuing harvest will be. At the moment 
the stand of cane (siive parts) is patchy and lacks a dark-green colour, suggesting 
that nitrogen is wanted. Its general ai»pcarance is less favourable than the present 
one was at the same time last year. 

IJnmanured cane in the area seemed to have tasselled most. It is known that 
manuring and irrigation have arrested arrowing in the territory of Hawaii. 


The Northern FUUl Asaisiant^ Mr. A. P. Gibson, has mbmitied the following 
report on the Herheri River Sugar canc producing area, inspected \Ath to ‘M)th 
August, to the Director of the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations {Mr. II. T. 
Easterhy ):— 


HERBERT. 


Weather. 

High day temperatures and cool nights have been the rule. The main feature 
of the month is the scanty rainfall. Karlier in the year parts of this big agricultural 
district were favoured wdth some beneficial rain, but very little has falien during 
the last four months. A good general full is urgently needed to replenish the now 
depleted surface water sui)])ly, also to freshen the parched vegetation. 


Rainfall. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 


Ingham. 

Inche.s. 

7.29 

:H.45 

ti.S9 

2.93 

1.17 

2.14 

0.73 

0.64 

53.24 inches. 


Halifax. 

Indies. 

6.27 

27.56 

10.11 

1.29 

0.S4 

2.54 

1.14 

0.18 

49.93 inches. 


Progress. 

This area is recognised as one of the best in Queensland. The distilct and town 
have made extraordinary progress despite the great setback of the 1927 record flood. 

The present crop is the largest yet experienced, so far as tonnage is concerned. 
The green foliage of the matured crop, especially that of variety H.Q. 409 is heavily 
blanketed with a fading brown mass of feathery tassels, the fuzz from which is 
tumbling fast. The large crop is mainly due to the increased area planted to cane, 
the abnormal amount of plant, and a subsequent favourable season. 


Harvesting and Milling. 

Up to the present the weather has been very suitable: consequently, operations 
in field and mill have proceeded uninterruptedly and with amazing speed. Some 
varieties have tasselled more than ever before, and now possess large stem side shoots 
which are gradually reducing the weight of the cane, and increasing the cane-cleaning 
di^culties. The district is panning out in the vicinity of 20 tons per acre. Tractors 
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are largely used for Imuliiig the loaded eaiie trucks over portables from field to 
permanent way. It is pleasing to the farmer to find his crop harvesting heavier 
than was estimated. Practically all the cane being milled is unburnt, and, owing 
to the absence of high winds, is straiglit, lengtliy, of exci'llent appearance, and 
wondrously clean. At any years have elapsed since the woitt*r has seen better 
harvested or cleaner cane than that coming forward to the Victoria mill; its 
condition is a credit to those res}>onsible. (fiean cane is very desirable and helpful 
for efficient mill work. 

The two factories are both working to their fullest capacity, making good pro¬ 
gress considering the size of their crushers. The record crop estimated at 477,000 
tons is being reduced by 15,o0() tons weekly. If this remarkably liigh weekl}^ rate 
is continued, the district’s greatest crop w*ill be fully milled by the eml of the year. 


Estimates, and some Factory Particulars. 


Mill. 

Plstimate. 

C’niu* up to 

Gr(‘ati>Rt Tonnage 

Ter (M'lit. of Clean 

2Cth August. 

(’rushed ])er vvrek. 

Cane. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 


Macknade . . 

225,000 

128,000 

8.320 

90*3 

Victoria 

252,000 

110,000 

7,415 

97*7 


477,000 

238,000 




Half the estimated crop has l>ceu crusiied. Macknade has averaged 8,000 tons 
a week since starting; Victoria, during the last eight weeks, has averagi‘d over 7.000 
tons. Two very old beam crushing engines at Macknad(‘ ODarViy and Joan ) must be 
giving efficient service. This mill wdll i»robably complete* its assigned cane about tlie 
end of November, after which it may assist its sister mill to finish. 


Cultivation. 

The weather being favourable, rutooning, ploughing, jilanting, and interspace 
tilling arc Vicing hurried along. Most of the cane is hand planted. Poor plant 
germination has occasioned extra work in filling the great gajis among tlie ])lant 
cane. The work in nutgrass fields has to be continued until the foliage covers the 
row. In some instances tractors are working day and night, immediately ploughing 
out exhausted stubbles and planting. This is bad practice on the soil and industry 
at present. It is difficult to get the farmers to grasp the great value of seed 
selection. Throwing whole canes into cane drills and cutting to lengths as they lie 
is not fdant selection. Eyeless canes, the result of rats, larva of the bud moth or a. 
careless harvester were noted lying in drills where this type of planting wjis being 

conducted. H.Q. 409 is obviously a popular variety for the wet shallow lauds. This 

kind tasselled some weeks ago, and is now carrying great side shoots. These have 
1 educed the top 14 inches or more of affected canes to pith and rind, and must, 
if planted, result in a miss, Headland jiloughing after the final ploughing, is 
necessary, yet is too commonly neglected. A furrow made along the sides ot the 
cane rows prior to planting prevents ragged ends, and also improves tlte field 
appearance. Earthing up is frecpiently overdone; this is a necessary evil and is done 
to a greater extent in nutgrass laud to smother the thick weed grow^th surrounding 
the young cane. A bit of new road land recently cli*ared of guava and burr was 
planted to cane with the rest of an adjoining field at Halifax. I’liis forged ahead 

of the rest, and when seen was outstanding in colour, growtli, and stooling. 

Vafletles. 

The major varieties grown in the area are as follows:— Badila, H.Q. 409, 
Korpi, Orainboo, Naiicmo, and Q. 813. 

Fertilisers and Drainage. 

Lime is indisiiensable to the growth of cane; more of it and a Vietter drainage 
system would improve the mechanical condition of the soil on many local farms. 
Large quantities of manure are applied to plant and ratoons annually, and at rates 
MMCjing from 2 to i> cwt. per acre with reported beneficial results. 
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iibroli^ 

Economy, Durability, and Fire Safety are 
combined in this widely popular Asbestos 
Cement Wall and Ceiling Material. 

IVrtte for Free Catalogue ''S*' 

James Hardie & Coy. Ltd. 

A.M.P. Buildings* Queen and Edward Streets» 
BRISBANE 



Sick Animals 

can be Cured with 
Dry den’s Famous Remedies 

Most ailments common to horses and cattle can be cured 
with the aid of one of the Dry den Remedies. The Dry den line 
of cures offers a choice of effective and reliable Remedies for 
the cure of such troubles as Water Gripes, Inflammation, Dry 
Gripes, Colic, Stoppage of Water, Redwater, Sluggishness, 

Mange, Blight, Fistula, Sores, Worms, &c. 

They are safe and thoroughly reliable, and are sold at 
exceptionally reasonable prices. Price list and leaflet on 
application. 

WHY NOT ENQUIRE TO-DAY? 

Australian Co-op, Fertilizers Ltd. 

Little Roma Street, Brisbane 
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Dominant Weeds. 

Much vacant land is being ra})idly covered uith a rampant growth of burrs and 
guava; over-wide roads are responsible lor its spread. Nutgrass and guinea grass 
continue to spread. Real Johnson grass is to be dreaded in the cultural lands and 
should be controlled where i)Ossible. One farmer claims to be keeping it down by 
the timely use of the scythe. 

Pests. 

The most serious cajie enemy here is the field rat; the district’s environment is 
highly suitable for its increase. The need of doing something to contr»)l this ])est is 
becoming more pronounced. As the season advances croj> destruction must increase, 
due to the fact that the enemy is being continuously driven from the cut to uncut 
fields. Rats nest mainly in the ground or about a foot off it in the cane stools. 
The main injury is the devouring of eyes and the internodes to such a degree that 
the stem breaks off*. This diminishes the sugar content and weight, and increases 
harvesting costs. Clean fi(>ld surroundings and the use of poison baits have been 
successful in controlling this pest. The barium carbonate biscuit has proved effective 
in the Territory of Hawaii, and also in Queensland areas. Three pence per rat tail 
is being paid in some parts of the district. 


Shoot Killers. 

Ventodon (iust7'alis (a black beetle) larvie of the tincid moth and big moth 
borer, also some grubs, \^erc noted. 


Foliage Eaters. 

During a dry time wallabies are more destructive, and army worms damage the 
Cl'OpS. 

A judicious att(Mn|»t is Indiig made to arrest the big river bank erosion on the 
seaward side of Halifax. A pile-driver is driving, red mangrove piles about 24 
feet by 6 inches closely together in the soil along the exposed bank. 


SAN JOSE SCALE. 

F. L. JARDINE, Inspector of Diseases in Plants. 

One of the most deadly enemies of the fruitgrowers of the Granite Belt is the 
San Jose scale, and, though this small insect is rather hard to detect in its earliest 
stages of infestation, if it is left iineheeked it very soon establishes itself to such an 
extent that it may well be termed one of the worst tree killers to growers of deciduous 
fruits. 

To those growers who are fortunate enough not to have this scale in their orchards 
and also to tliose who have not noticed it, it might be as well to point out a few 
symptoms which may help to detect any trees that liave perhaps escaped notice. 

The adult insect has a greyish-brown covering, and where a tree is badly infested 
it has the appearance from a short distance of having been dusted with fine wood 
ashes; also any tree that shows signs of gumming is well worth investigation, because 
where San Jos6 scale has been left unchecked for a period, gumming of the tree, or 
the portion affected, generally follows, prior to the dying of the tree or the affected 
part. 

Growers will be well advised, in their own interests and in the interests of their 
district generally, to make a concerted effort to keepj this scale in check and so control 
a. deadly enemy to their trees and an expensive one to exterminate. San Jose scale 
can only be fought effectively during the winter months, when oil and lime sulphur 
sprays can be used at their full strength, and it is then that the orchardist should 
keep a close watch, and any tree harbouring scale should be tagged or marked by 
tying on strips of cloth, thus keeping this particular tree under notice. 

When the usual winter spraying is in full swing, special attention should be 
given to the marked trees by giving them a thorough washing, and in cases where 
the infestation is very bad, two or more good sprayings will be necessary. These 
may be given at intervals while general wdnter spraying operations are in progress. 
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DISEASES OF THE BANANA IN 
QUEENSLAND. 

By J. H. 8IMMONDS, M.Sc., Plant Pathologist. 

I N the early days of the banana industry in Queensland there appears 
to have been little in the way of disease to trouble the grower. As 
the industry expanded several maladies eanie under notice. A few of 
these, such as Bunchy Top and Leaf Spot, may be considered of a 
somewhat serious nature, while others such as the fruit rots, Panama 
and Dry Rot, are for various reasons usually of only minor and local 
importance. With a view to enabling growers to become familiar with 
the commoner diseases as they occur in Queensland, there is given in 
the following pages short descriptions of these, together, where possible, 
with recommendations for control. 

BUNCHY TOP. 

Buncliy Top is by far the mo.st serious disease affecting the 
prosperity of the banana-grower in Queensland. In northern New South 
Wales and the extreme southern portion of coastal Queensland the once 
thriving hanana-growing industry has, for the time being, been 
practically wiped out by the ravages of this malady. A similar fate 
awaits thovse districts so far free or only lightly affected unless the 
recommendations designed for the exclusion and control of the disease 
are strictly adhered to. 

The first definite recognition of the presence in Australia of the 
disease now known as Bunchy Top occurred in 1913. Apparently it 
was introduced by means of infected suckers imported from Fiji, where 
the disease had been prevalent for many years. In 1922 the trouble 
began to assume such serious proportions as to call for special 
investigation by the officers of the two States concerned. Finally, in 
1924, on the recommendation of a Board representing the Commonwealth 
Institute of Science and Industry and the Agricultural Departments 
of New South Wales and Queensland, the Bunchy Top Investigation 
was appointed consisting of Professor E. J. Goddard (Supervisor), 
Mr. C. P. J. Magee (Assistant Plant Pathologist), and Mr. H. Collard 
(Horticulturist). The expenses entailed were met co-operatively by the 
Commonwealth and the Departments of the States concerned. In 
Bulletin No. 30 of the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, 
Mr. Magee has detailed the results of the investigation, and the nature 
of the disease and its means of transmission are shown to have been 
clearly demonstrated, with the result that s6und control measures may 
now be advocated. 

Ssanptoms. 

The appearance of a-typical* d^nehy^^ T plant showing the later 
stages of the disease is such as cannot readily be confused with any 
other banana malady. However, for the purposes of prosecuting efficient 
control measures it is necessary to be able to detect the first visible 
symptoms of the disease. These can be searched for by holding the 
lower part of the youngest leaf of the plant so as to look at it from 
the back with the light shining through. If the plant has become infected 
there will be noticed short broken lines of a dark-green colour lying 
between and parallel to the clear veins which run out at right angles 
to the inidrib. The dark streaks are broken up into short irregular 
lengths so as to resemble the signs of the Morse code. (Plate 115.) 
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Plate 116. 

A portion from the base of a leaf of a Bunchy Top plant, photographed from the under 
side by transmitted light, showing the characteristic lines of dots and dashes. 



Plate 116. 

A portion of a leaf from a healthy plant photographed in a similar manner to Plate 115. 
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At first the dots and dashes may be somewhat sparsely scattered, but 
in the later stages of attack these may be so numerous as to form almost 
continuous dark-green lines, which give to the affected leaf a somewhat 
darker green appearance than normal. All the leaves subsequently 
formed exhibit evidence of the disease and to an increasing extent. 

The following additional symptoms usually only appear three weeks 
or more after the marking just described first becomes visible. Suckers 
infected from the parent, however, may exhibit them from the start 
and to even greater intensity. Instead of waiting until it is properly 
free from the pseudo-stem the newly-thrown leaf will commence 
unfolding from the top in a funnel-shaped manner. The leaves become 
reduced in length and width until they are of a somewhat elliptical shape. 
The blade shows a tendency to droop along the midrib so that the 
backs of each side approach one another. The edges are rather more 
wavy than usual and are sometimes slightly curled inwards. Affected 
leaves exhibit a marked brittleness not natural to the healthy plant. 
Instead of increasing in size in their order of growth, the leaves of a 
Bunchy Top plant gradually become smaller. The leaf stalk also fails 
to elongate and bears the leaf in a more erect manner. The result is 
the formation of a crown of stiff, narrow, erectly-growing leaves bunched 
together in a typically rosetted manner. (Plate 117.) A Bunchy 
Top plant affected in its early stages of growth rarely throws a bunch 
and when owing to a late infection this does appear it is commonly 
stunted and possibly malformed owing to the constricted state of the 
top of the pseudo-stem through which it has to pass. 

Cause. 

It has now been demonstrated conchisively that Bunchy Top belongs 
to that tyx)e of plant malady known as a virus disease. The various 
plant diseases included in this type show many general x^oints of 
similarity, of which the chief lies in the fact that the casual agents 
are of such minute size that they have so far defied all attempts to 
view them microscopically. What little is known regarding the nature 
of the infectious agent or virus concerned in the different virus diseases 
has been determined by experimenting with the plant juice in which 
it is known to be x)reseiit. A virus disease may be transmitted from 
one x)lant to another in various ways. For some it is merely necessary 
to inoculate a healthy j)lant with the expressed juice from a diseased 
individual. In other cases grafting of diseased on to healthy tissue 
becomes necessary. In the more specialised forms the virus is conveyed 
from plant to plant by means of an insect vector. Bunchy Top belongs 
to the latter type. 

This disease is disseminated by means of the dark banana aphis 
(Pent<d.onia mgronervosa) which, in pursuance of its normal feeding 
habits, may first suck the juice of a diseased plant and then migrate 
and carry out the same process on a healthy one, with the result that 
the latter becomes innoculated with the virus and so contracts the disease. 
(Plate 118.) This insect is responsible for the spread of Bunchy Top 
throughout a plantation and between neighbouring plantations. When 
one plant contracts the disease the other members of the stool usually 
become infected as a result of the virus making its way through the 
connections which link up the various individual cor ms. Suckers arising 
from an affected plant almost invariably exhibit symptoms of primary 
infection from the parent. 
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Control. 

When considering methods for the control of Bunchy Top it is 
necessary to stress the following points:— 

(1) Bunchy Top is a disease of a systemic nature. The causal 
virus being present within the living tissue of the host cannot be 
destroyed by any chemical or mechanical treatment known at the 
present time, other than by destruction of the plant itself. In other 
words, a plant cannot be cured once it has contracted the disease. 

(2) Bunchy Top may be introduced into a clean area by means 
of suckers infected with the virus which have been taken from a 
diseased plantation, and also, if centres of infection are not too far 
distant, by the possible influx of infected aphis. 

(3) The disease is spread within an affected area and also the limits 
of that area gradually extended by {a) the planting of infected suckers; 
(h) the transmission of the virus from diseased to healthy plants by the 
banana aphis. 

(4) An attempt to eliminate Bunchy Top by complete control of 
the aphis is beset by so many practical difficulties in the average banana 
plantation that the method cannot be entertained. 

Therefore, since it has not becm found possible to either cure a 
diseased plant or eliminate the means of transmission of the virus, it is 
necessary to concentrate on a programme of eradimtion whereby all 
sources of the infe(?tious agent are completely eliminated by destruction 
of all diseased plants. With this object in view proclamations have 
been made w’hieh prohibit (1) The transfer of any suckers whatsoever 
from infected districts into those areas still free from the disease. 
(2) The removal of suckers from any plantation wnthin an affected 
area unless the plantation in (piestion has been inspected and found 
free from the disease. 

If this proclamation is adhered to conscientiously by all banana- 
growers—the very existence of the banana industry in Queensland 
depends on this—then the following objects will be obtained:—(1) Clean 
isolatc^d areas will tend to remain clean; (2) spread within affected 
areas will be greatly reduced. 

Growers must not think that these regulations alone are going to 
eliminate Bunchy Top. It should hardly be necessary to stress the 
point that, owing to the rapidity with which Bunchy Top may spread, 
all growers within an affected area must consider their position as 
serious. If they do not wish their plantations to follow the fate of 
those in the Tweed area the following recommendations must be 
adhered to:— 

(1) Set aside a definite time in every week in which to carry out 
inspection of the plantation for signs of Bunchy Top invasion. Each 
plant should be separately examined and special attention should be 
paid to the youngest leaf on each plant in order that the earliest signs 
of infection may be detected. The area of the plantation should be 
reduced if necessary to a size which will enable careful examination 
of this nature to be carried out. Special care should be taken during 
the warmer months w hen the aphis are most numerous and active. 

(2) If any plant should be found to be infected, the whole stool 
must be dealt with as follows:—First spray the stool thoroughly with 
Black Leaf 40 to kill all aphis present. Particular attention should 
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be paid to the crevices round leaf bases, &c. Black Leaf 40 should be 
used at the rate of a dessertspoonful to a gallon of water, to which 
soft soap has previously been added until a good lather is obtained. 
After spraying, dig out the whole stool and cut the plant up into small 
pieces which will quickly dry out. It must always be borne in mind 
that it is not sufficient to treat only the individual plant affected, as the 
virus may have already passed to other members of the stool, although 
its presence there is not yet apparent. 

(3) All growers should co-operate in seeing that all diseased plants 
are eradicated from their district, as it is only by achieving this object 
that the industry can be expected to again reach a stable basis in the 
affected areas. 


LEAP SPOT. 

Although some of the oldest growers consider that Banana Leaf 
Spot has been present in Queensland for the last half-dozen years, it 
is only recently that the disease has occurred in epidemics of a 
sufficiently serious nature to cause the grave eoficern shown in some 
districts. Leaf Spot is now widely spread and occurs from northern 
New South Wales in the south to Cairns in the north, including 
practically the whole of the area in which banana-growing is practised. 

Symptoms. 

The first indication that a leaf has become infected is the appearance 
of indistinct linear markings of a light brownish-green colour. These 
areas are i to f inch in length and lie parallel to the direction of 
the veins, two to four of which may be included in their width. These 
initial spots increase somewhat in width and length and dry out slightly, 
becoming dark muddy brown to black, linear, linear oblong, or eliptic 
areas of J to ^ an inch in length and about one-third or less of this 
in width. (Plate 119.) On thei lower leaves of young plants the spots 
are larger and broader and show as dark-brown oval to almost circular 
areas up to | an inch in diameter. (Plate 119 B.) The spots early 
be^corae surrounded by a diffuse light-green halo, which soon turns a 
dark yellow and extends its area into the surrounding leaf surface, more 
especially towards the margin. The central portion of the dark spot 
representing the region first to be invaded usually dries out to form a 
lighter grey area, which is often speckled with the black fruiting bodies 
of the fungus causing the disease. These grey linear or eliptical areas, 
bordered with black and surrounded with a yellow halo, are characteristic 
of the disease. Usually the grey spots can be easily distinguished 
even after the leaf has completely withered. (Plate 119 C.) 

The part of the leaf exhibiting yellow discoloration gradually turns 
brown and dries out. When the spots are sufficiently numerous several 
lesions may coalesce so that there is formed large peninsulas of dead 
and dying tissue extending from the margin in towards the midrib and 
including further spots as these extend. Finally the whole leaf will 
shrivel. 

♦ In a bad attack the spotting will pass from the lower leaves in 
succession up the plant until all the leaves are left dead and han^ng 
drooped round the rotting pseudostem. The quality of the fruit is 
reduced by the loss of leaves. When defoliation is severe the bunch 
will vary in its development according to the stage of maturity at 
which the loss of leaves occurred. If this should take place before the 
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fruit have filled out, the bunch will frequently fail to mature sufficiently 
to be fit for market. This is specially the case with bunches which 
normally would be cut during the winter and early spring months. 

Cause. 

Banana Leaf Spot is caused by a fungus belonging to the genus 
Cercospora, The spores of this fungus are narrow elongate^ many 
septate structures formed on the ends of dusky brown upright fungal 
stalks or hyphse which project in clusters from the surface of the brown 
or grey areas mentioned above. 

Spore formation may commence soon after the lesion has assumed 
the dark brown stage, but the presence of the spore clusters is not 
easily detected until the central spore-bearing region dries out, when 
they give rise to a speckled appearance over the lighter area so formed. 
Spores may be found on both sides of the leaf, but as a rule by far the 
greatest number are produced on the ujiper surface. From the diseased 
areas they are scattered by wind and rain to healthy leaves, where, if 
weather conditions are suitable, they germinate and produce further 
spotting. On an individual plant the leaves become infected in the 
order of their maturity from the oldest upwards, and in many cases 
there is definite indication of infection from a spotted leaf below. 

Varietal Susceptibility. 

The Sugar and Lady’s Finger varieties appear to be somewhat less 
affected by this disease than the Cavendish, possibly in part owing to 
their more open habit of growth. 

Seasonal Nature of the Disease. 

Leaf Spot is of purely seasonal occurrence. The first noticeable 
appearance is usually about the beginning of March, and from then 
on the disease becomes increasingly prevalent until the end of winter. 
With the advent of spring-growing conditions, the disease quickly 
disappears, the new leaves coming away free from infection. It is 
usually possible to find some lesions throughout the year, but during 
the early summer months these are not abundant except associated with 
old trash. Preliminary experiments with the Cercospora responsible 
for Leaf Spot have indicated that both vegetative growth and spore 
development are retarded by temperatures above 80 deg. Fahr. The 
fact that during the summer months in Queensland the temperature 
commonly ranges above this point may explain to a certain extent the 
absence of Leaf Spot during this period,. However, ,the marked 
slackening in growth of the banana plant as well as other conditions 
mentioned below are considered to largely contribute to the severity of 
outbreaks during the cooler months. 

Oontributing ConditiouB. 

It has not been possible so far to accumulate data regarding the 
direct relationship between weather conditions and the severity of Leaf 
Spot occurrence. Mr. S. E. Stephens, Inspector, Diseases in Plants, has 
recorded for the Innisfail district a marked increase in the disease 
following cold snaps. An abnormally wet rainy season in January and 
February appears to allow an earlier development of the disease. Possibly 
the root rot, which in many cases accompanies these conditions, contributes 
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to the severity of the attack by weakening the plant. Large plants 
growing under ideal conditions of soil and location may not be affected 
to the serious extent displayed by those in poorer badly-drained 
plantations. 

Severe individual attacks of Leaf Spot are frequently associated 
with the presence of beetle borer, and it is possible that the increase 
in severity of the disease as a plantation ages is in some measure due 
to the increase of the insect pest. 

Apparently a state of lowered vitality brought about by cool weather 
or other causes is conducive to severe attack. During periods of rapid 
growth new leaf development keeps pace with the spread of the disease. 
Infection of all the foliage seldom takes place before the plant has 
bunched and leaf production ceased. Even then the abundant spotting 
leading to complete defoliation seldom occurs until the fruit is approach¬ 
ing maturity and no doubt making use of all available food energ>\ 

Control. 

Although Leaf Spot has probably been in Queensland for the last 
half-dozen years, if not longer, the disease has only recently assumed 
epidemic form of sufficiently serious nature to attracd attention. It is^ 
therefore, not possible at the present time to recommend any certain 
means of control. Spraying or dusting with a fungicide, whicli might 
be advocated for this type of disease, becomes unsatisfactory from the 
practical standpoint when dealing with a plant such as the banana. 
However, an experiment to test the efficacy of dusting was carried out 
during the past epidemic through the much appreciated (‘o-operation 
of one grower, but the results in this case were not such as would 
justify the advocation of this method of control. The value of systematic 
stripping as a means of reducing the severity of an attack is also 
being tested out on several plantations. The results from this experiment 
will not be available until next year. 

The following suggestions for the control of Leaf Spot are 
provisionally submitted:— 

(1) Care should be exercised when .selecting a site for a plantation 
to see that the aspect, soil, and other conditions are those best suited 
to the vigorous growth of the bananas throughout the year. Good 
cultivation, and, if possible, manuring should also be practised with the 
same object in view. 

(2) Suckers should be planted as far apart as is economically 
possible in order to reduce the damp conditions ari.sing in a plantation 
and kssen the rapid spread of the disease from plant to plant. 

(8) The disease appears always to start on the lower leaves. The 
spores produced on these in enormous numbers are blown or splashed 
on to healthy ones above, and there germinate and produce further 
centres of infection. By carefully removing, by means of a series of 
frequent inspections throughout the year, all leaves or portions of leaf 
showing the spots, it should be possibly to so reduce the amount of 
infectious spore material present in the plantation as to make it possible 
to tide the plants over theijp susceptible period without extensive damage 
being effected. The leaves on removal should be burnt or buried below 
risk of disturbance. The leaves should be removed when the spots 
are in the light-brown stage, as spore formation may commence soon 
sf|er they have darkened and the dispersal of these may nullify the 
results desired. Special attention wpuld have to be paid to these sanitary 
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measures during the first half of the year when the fungus is on the 
increase, and the grower might well allocate certain days, at not longer 
than fortnightly intervals, on which the inspection and destruction 
would take place. Needless to say, plantations which are heavily infested 
with Leaf Spot will not show immediate benefit from this treatment. 
The fact that the amount of Leaf Spot appearing in a new plantation 
is slight and increases only as the stools age and more spore-bearing 
material accumulates, would indicate that this method of control is well 
worth a thorough trial. 

Leaf Spot usually first appears in a new plantation as more or 
less isolated spots on the lower leaf or two of the young plants. Probably 
these are derived in many eases from spores introduced with the suckers 
on to which they had fallen in the old plantation. Careful attention 
given to the removal of these first affected leaves, as soon as the spots 
appear, may be of special help in reducing the rate of subsequent spread 
0 ^ tlie disease. 

PANAMA. 

This disease affects only the tall-growing varieties of banana,, 
including the Lady’s Finger, Sugar, and Gros Michel. The Cavendish 
or dwarf banana appears to be completely resistant under Queensland 
conditions, and since this is the common commercial variety grown in 
Queensland, Panama disease has not so far become the serious menace 
in this State that it has in other banana-growing countries where the 
Gros Michel is the standard. Very considerable loss has been sustained, 
however, by those cultivating susceptible varieties, more especially since 
few of these growers realise that they are dealing with a specific disease, 
so that methods of exclusion and eradication are seldom practised. 

Symptoms. 

The first signs of an attack of Panama appear on the lower leaves 
of the plant. The leaf blade commences to turn a deep yellow colour 
round the margin and along the edges of any shredded segments. Ah 
the yellowing advances inwards the portion first affected turns brown 
and dries out. After this has progressed to a certain extent, the 
leaf-stalk collapses near its junction with the sheathing base, and the 
dying leaf hangs down ixmnd the pseudo-stem. The leaves are 
progressively affected in this manner from the base up, and finally the 
pseudo-stem may appear devoid of all green leaves with the dry shredded 
remains of these hanging round it. Prcqueiltly the outer sheathing 
bases of the leaves will split upwards longitudiiially. 

If the plant is infected in the early stages of its growth a bunch 
may not be thrown or, if one is produced, this will be stunted and the 
fruit will not mature properly. Plants less seriously affected will 
often throw A marketable bunch, but one inferior to that which would 
have been produced by the plant in a healthy state. This latter state 
may Gccur in the case of-the-Lady’s Finger variety, which appears to be 
somewhat more resistant to the attack of Panama. 

The best diagnostic characters of Panama disease are internal. 
If the butt of an affected, plant be dug up and split lengthwise, the 
base of the corm will be found to be discoloured by numerous reddish- 
brown to black lines .running in all directions through the white tissue, 
and sometimes so numerous as to cause almost complete blackening of 
the central region of the corm. These lines represent the vascular 
strands composed of large water-condueting cells which are here rendered 
conspieuous by' the diseoloratm^ brought about by the presence of the 
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Plate 120.—^Panama Disease. 

—Longitudinal Section of affected corm, exhibiting characteristic blackening of the 
vascular strands. 

Transverse and longitudinal sections of a leaf stalk, showing the continuance of 
the diisooloured strands into this region. 
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fungus or its toxic secretions within them. The brown vessels can be 
followed up through the corm into the sheathing leaf bases, and from 
there will often be found extending almost to the ends of the midrib 
of the leaf. (Plate 120.) A quick diagnosis for Panama can often 
be made by slitting up the base of the stalk of a withered leaf, near 
its junction with the pseudo-stem, when these affected vessels may be 
observed as one or more light yellowish-brown, brown, or reddish-brown 
lines running up the vertical partitions of the stalk. 

Cause. 

Panama disease in Queensland would appear to be caused by the 
same fungus {Fmarium cvhense)^ as is responsible for the disease in 
Central America. The fruiting bodies of this fungus are produced on 
both upper and lower surfaces of the leaf and leaf-stalk. They take 
the form of minute clusters of branched fungus threads which project 
through the epidermis and bear numerous small sickle-shaped spores. 
The spores are washed away by the rain and blown by the wind, and 
if in the process they reach a suitable situation, they may germinate 
and infect a healthy plant. 

The spores are capable of developing and, growing for a certain 
time in the soil. Infection may take place through young tender roots 
or through wounds in the corm. Once within the plant the fungus 
grows up through the vessels, producing the symptoms noted above. 
Infection of young plants frequently takes place by the fungus present 
in an old parent corm growing out through the tissue connecting it 
to the surrounding suckers, and in these seiting up the same diseased 
conditions as obtained in the parent. The planting of such infected 
suckers is one of the chief means of distributing the disease. 

Control. 

The only satisfactory way of dealing with Panama disease is by a 
combination of exclusion and eradication. 

(1) Only land which has not previously grown bananas, or land 
on which Panama disease has never been known to exist, should be 
planted with susceptible varieties. This precaution is necessary since 
the fungus may remain for a number of years in the soil even after 
affected plants have been removed. 

(2) Special care should be taken that suckers are obtained only 
from a district in which Panama disease is definitely known not to 
exist. Suckers obtained from within an infested area are always liable 
to be infected, and signs of this might escape detection by the grower. 

(3) In spite of these precautions a plantation may become infected 
by means of wind-borne spores or by infectious material accidently 
introduced on boots, &c. A careful watch should therefore be kept for 
the appearance of the disease, and if a plant is observed showing 
symptoms of Panama, the whole stool should immediately be dug out 
and the affected plant, together with any invaded suckers, should then 
be removed carefully so as to avoid spreading spores about, chopped 
into pieces and burnt. Any instrument used in cutting a diseased 
plant must be disinfected by washing in a fungicidal soluti^^ 
passing through a flame, before it is again used on a heklthy bananai 
It is important for this eradication process that diseased plants are 
detected and removed in the early stages of the disease before spore 
formation has commenced. It is very unwise to replant in the spot 
frohi which a ^tooi has had to be removed. 
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DRY ROT. 

Dry Rot is not a disease of serious consequence owing to the fact 
that it is only an isolated plant or a small group of plants that is usually 
affected. However, in the absence of knowledge regarding the disease, 
its appearance sometimes causes concern. 

Symptoms. 

An individual plant or stool may exhibit a cessation of vigorous 
growth and later the leaves commence to die back from the margins. 
Finally the whole plant dies back and turns brown and dry. 

It will be found that the plant so affected may be easily pushed 
over as it is practically devoid of sound roots. On cutting open the 
corm a portion or the whole of the interior is seen to have been changed 
to a substance of a more or less dry, nature of a dirty white 

to brown colour. This consists of a mass of closely interw^oven fungal 
thre^ads which have invaded the corm and largely replaced the plant 
tissue. 


Cause. 

Dry Rot may be caused by several fungi, including a Poria, 
belonging to the Basidiomycetes or higher fungi. These fungi live for 
the most part on dead and rotting stumps such as are usually present 
in abundance in the average banana i)lantation. From here certain of 
them are able to pass to a living banana plant, should such be growing 
in close proximity, and, by invasion of the corm, produce the Dry Rot 
describee! above. Growers have noticed that the stumps of certain 
species of trees are more commonly associated with these dry-rot- 
producing fungi. 

Control. 

Often Dry Rot does not spread beyond the original stool attacked, 
but on some occasions the fungus gradually extends- its area of attack 
to adjacent stools. For this reason it is advisable when a plant is 
observed to be affected to locate, if possible, the stump or root from 
which infection has proceeded and nmiove and burn this together with 
the affected corm. 


FRUIT ROTS. 

A. Stem End Rot. 

This disease is sometimes known as Black End owing to the fact 
that affected fruit exhibit a black area of k)ft rot round the stem end. 

Symptoms. 

The trouble usually commences as a dark water-soaked area formed 
in connection with a bruise or other injury to the short fruit stalk or 
working in from its broken end. (Plate 122.) As the rot progresses 
the stalk turns completely black and becomes much shrunken and 
sometimes shredded. From the stalk the soft blackened area extends 
through the skin of the fruit at a more or less rapid rate, the pulp 
beneath turning soft and'watery. 

Stem End Rot is not a disease of the plantation as it usually 
appears only when the fruit are approaching maturity, especially after 
long .distance consignment # 
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Cause. 

Associated with this rot are usually to be found fungi of the genera 
yerticilliumy Gloeosporium, and Fnsarium. It would appear that under 
suitable conditions any weak wound parasite of this type would be capable 
of i)roducing similar injury. Careful examination of affected fruit will 
reveal the fact that the primary cause of the trouble lies in injuries 
given to the fruit during the frequent handling to which it is subject. 
The injury may be due to bending the fruit stalks while the hand is 
still on the bunch. The bruise resulting from this is sufficient to 
constitute a point of entry for the rot-producing fungi without a 
definite abrasion of the skin. The wounds and bruises aripng from 
tearing apart the fingers from the hand will also serve as infection points. 
These latter are a common source of trouble in cased fruit. 

Control. 

(1) As regards fruit marketed in the bunch it is essential that the 
bunches receive most careful handling from the time th(\v are cut until 
they rea('h the consumer. When one consielers the rougli ti’eatment the 
fruit is often subjec^ted to it is remarkable that not more damage results. 

(2) In order to lessen Stem End Rot in cased fruit it will be 
necessary to pack in hands or half-hands rather than in singles. The 
hands should be carefull\' cut off round th(‘ collar by which they are 
attached to the central stalk, and if it is necessary to reduce them in 
size the division should be made by a sharp knife and not by a tearing 
process. 

(3) The grower should avoid accumulating a heap of rotting 
banana refuse round his packing shed. This material serves as a breeding 
ground for the various organisms causing Stem End Rot and spores 
produced here may serve to contaminate fruit during the process of 
packing. The discarded fruit and stalks could be thrown into a pit 
and covered every now and then with a layer of soil. 

(4) The same need for cleanliness may be stressed with regard to 
some rii)ening rooms. The absence of a regular cleansing programme 
will increase the chance of infection with rot fungi. 

B. ANTHRACNOSE. 

Anthracnose is of rare occurrence in the plantation, where it 

occ:isioually appears in the form of a leaf and fruit spot. More 

commonly it is met with as a ripe rot of the fruit on the market. 

Symptoms. 

The early stages appear on the skin of a ripening fruit as small 
muddy brown rather diffuse spots. These enlarge rapidly and take the 
form of slightly depressed areas, rounded or irregular in shape, and 
dark brown to almost black in colour. The spots may coalesce until large 
areas of surface present a black, rotting appearance. When subjected 
to moist conditions, the older parts of the affected areas become covered 
with minute pink pustules formed by the spore masses of the causal 
fungus. (Plate 123.) In the early stages the affected area is 

restricted to the skin, but soon the pulp below the spot becomes invaded 
and takes on the water-soaked appearance of a soft rot, which rapidly 
spreads through the tissue rendering the fruit unfit for consumption. 

Anthracnose occasionally appears on the leaves as large eliptieal 
brown areas which may extend to include considerable areas of leaf 
surface. 
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Cause. 

Anthraciiose is caused by a fungus (GlcBOsporium musarum). This 
organism is only of a weakly parasitic nature and is not usually found 
attacking fruit except in the later stages of ripening. It may consider¬ 
ably hasten what is commonly termed the over-ripe condition. 
Bruising of the fruits will contribute to the attack of this fungus. 

Control. 

The control measures for Anthracnose should follow the same 
general lines as advocated for Stem End Rot. Attention must be paid 
to careful handling to avoid bruising and to the practice of cleanliness 
at the packing shed, market and ripening room. 

C. CIGAR END. 

In contrast to the two previously mentioned fruit troubles, cigar 
end is a disease to which the fruit become subject in their more 
immature stages. Commonly only a few of the fingers on a bunch 
exhibit the symptorms, but records have been received in which the 
whole bunch has been affected. 

Symptoms. 

Affected fruit exhibit a firm black rot at the apex. The extent of 
the decay varies from a scarcely noticeable ring of black tissue round 
the terminal crown to a regular extension back for half an inch or more. 
The affected portion shrinks, in many cases becoming more or less 
rounded in contrast to the angular shape *of the immature fruit. 
(Plate 121.) The blackened tissue then becomes covered from the 
distal end back with an ashy grey or sometimes pinkish grey coat of 
fungal spores, which give, in typical cases, the striking resemblance 
to a burnt cigar tip to which the disease owes its name. The old 
shrivailed floral organs often persist for considerably longer than the 
normal period on affected fruit. 

Cause. 

A fungus {VerticilHum sp.) is almost universally associated with 
cigar end, and it is the conidiospores and spores of this organism closely 
studded over the affected region which gives rise to the grey covering 
characteristic of the disease. A consideration of the early stages of 
attack would suggest that infection may possibly take place through the 
tender floral structures which appear particularly susceptible to fungus 
invasion. 

Control. 

Definite recommendations based on a full investigation cannot be 
made at present. It is suggested that the young bunch be opened up 
to the light and air and the bracts which sometimes tend to remain 
attached to the developing hand, especially during wet weather, be 
removed as soon as possible. 

D. SQUIRTER. 

Squirter is a trouble of a somewhat obscure nature which shows up 
mainly in connection with' fruit which has undergone long distance 
consignment to Southern States. After ripening, the centre of the 
fruit will be found to have turned to a soft, watery mass, which will 
squirt out when pressed. The symptoms would suggest that Squirter 
may be connected with physiological disturbances arising out of the 
present ripening^ and transport methods. The true nature and cause 
of Squirter is at^ present under investigation. 
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Tie Host Reliable Coiceitrated Foods on tie Harlet! 


Bacal Products 

The haeie of these products is Cottonseed and Soya Bean 
Meal scientifically blended with other nutritive ingre^ 
dients toi form a perfectly balanced concentrate. 

Bacal Cottonseed ]\^eal 

PRICE £11 PER TON 

A very firm favourite with the Dairyman. We have 
nurherous testimonials from satisfied clients. 

Bacal Feed Meal 

PRICE £11 PER TON 

For dairy cows. A splendidly-^balanced feed made from 
Cottonseed Meal. Soya Beans. Maize, Peanuts, dr Wheat. 

Bacal Sheep Cubes 

PRICE £12 108. PER TON 

Thousands of tons fed to Queensland flocks during 1927. 

Bacal Poultry Food 

PRICE £14 lOs. PER TON 
The egg-producing concentrate. 

Bacal Salt LicK 

PRICE £13 10s. PER TON 

The ideal stock conditioner. 

AL.L QUOTATIONS ARE F.O.R. WHINSTANES 

^UCanufaclured by 

British Australian Cotton Assoc. Ltd. 

Whinstanes, Brisbane 

and obtainable from the Sole Distributers — 

Arthur Vale & Co. Pty. Ltd. 

Union Bank Chambers, Queen St., Brisbane 

also from all T^roduce Houses and o^erchants. 


W« will pleasad to forward you pamphlets and 
prices at your reciuest. 
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Reasons why 


W££MZO. 


is the best family remedy for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 

CROUP, BRONCHITIS, & INFLUENZA 


1. HEENZO is absolutely pure. 

2. HEENZO does NOT contain any 
Paregoric, Laudanum, Opium, 
Morphia, Chloroform, or any other 
dangerous habit-forming drug. 

3. HEENZO being pure, and not con¬ 
taining any poisons, it cannot upset the 
digestion of even the youngest baby. 

4. HEENZO is equally good for young 
and old. 

5. HEENZO quickly soothes sore throats, 
eases the chest, and banishes coughs 
and colds. 

6. HEENZO costs only 2/- and saves i’s. 

To make a family supply of the best cough and 
influenza remedies money can buy, order from 
your chemist or store a 2 !- bottle of concentrated 
Heenzo. By adding the Heenzo to sweetened 
water you will have a supply EQUAL to eight 
ordinary sized bottles (about £l’s worth) of the 
best ready-made-up remedies for chest and 
throat ailments. 



Mr. MONTGOMERY STUART, Sydney^ eminent Elocutionist 
and Adjudi"a»or, writes “ I have no hesitation in proclaiming 
Heenzo the finest remedy I have ever used for soothing sore 
throats, preserving the voice, and banishing coughs and colds.’'* 


HEENZO should be used in every home* 
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LEAF SPOT OF BANANA IN SOUTHERN QUEENSLAND. 

Dr. B. T. D1CK80N, Chief, DiviHion of Economic Botany, Council for Scientific and 

Industrial Research. 

A S soon as any plant is grown intensively and extensively as a crop, it becomes 
liable to suffer from diseases which more or less affect the vitality of the plant 
and reduce the yield, and to this generalisation the banana is no exception. Home 
diseases require the interaction of an insect carrier which transmits a highly infectious 
^‘virus’’ from jffant to plant, and even the best tended plantations may be devastated 
by such a disease as the now well-known ‘ ‘ bunchy top. ’ ^ In other cases general 
conditiouvs of hygiene in the plantation, combined with unfavourable climatic environ¬ 
ment for the time being, bring into jjromincnce a disease which may in other seasons 
not be a serious factor. It is to this latter group that the disease at present under 
consideration apparently belongs. 

As a result of the perturbation among banana growers in Southern Queensland 
occasioned by the prevaleiiee of Ijcaf Spot, the Hon. W. Forgan Smith, Secretary for 
Agriculture and Stock in tlie Ministry of the Govcrnnient of Queensland, requested the 
Commonwealth Council for Scientific and industrial Research to enable the writer to 
undertake a survey of the situation. In the course of this investigation the following 
places were visited: — 

2‘2nd, 23rd, 24th June: Gymino, Scrubby Creek, Goomboorian, Cedar Pocket. 
25th, 26th June: Cooran, Kinkin, Pinbarren, Traveston. 

27th June: Eumundi, Belli, Maiini road. 

28th June: Landsborough, Bald Knob, Monnl Mellum. 

Ist July: Montville. 

2nd July: Ormeaii. 

3rd July: Southj)ort. 

Findings. 

In every ])lantation excej)t at Southport (where the bananas were surrounded by 
salt water) Leaf Spot was ()rovalent. In most casein it was causing serious loss, and 
it will have definitely reduced the yield of bananas by the end of tlie winter season. 
Tt was quite common to find plantations where but few of the bunches now formed 
will fill out and mature because of the complete dying of the foliage. Furth(M‘more, 
the disease is manifesting itself in young non-bearing plantations, and this naturally 
causes serious worry among the growers as to the fate of future crops. 

During the tour the weather was unpleasantly wet and cold, but it served to 
show that many of the plantations are on ill-draiiied and unsuitable soil even though 
on a stocqnsh slope. Such plants were found to have an extremely jioor root system, 
almost all the roots being brown and rotten. Again, borer was too prevalent, and but 
little atteinjit was made in many cases to check its spread. Home growf^rs who had 
taken precautions to check borer, as recommended by the Deportment of Agriculture, 
were satisfied that, although it was not a complete check, it was worth wliile. Unfor¬ 
tunately, j>art of the industry is “nomadic,'^ in that after three years a plantation 
is forsaken and another started. The old plantations must und()ul)tcdly become a 
great breeding-ground for borer and fungi, from which newer iioighhoiiriiig j)lanta- 
tioiis may automatically liecome affected. 

Another striking feature was the fact that cold weakened the foliage in some 
plantations and here Leaf Spot was making rapid headw:iy. 

The point in noting the al>ove-inentioned facts is that I feel this season’s' 
condition to be the culmination of a series of troubles. The organism causing Leaf 
Spot is possibly seasonal and not likely to be a very strong parasite. Given poor 
root systems, borer at work, soil not suitable, cold and wet weather, and there is a 
combination to suit the fungus which has gradually been gaining momentum in the 
plantations. Debilitated j)lants succumb under such a combined attack as one would 
expect. It is interesting to note that the youngest leaves are not usually seriously 
affected, even when older leaves are hanging dead, until the bunch begins to mature, 
and they then become spotted from the tip back until they in turn die. 

Characteristics of the Disease. 

As the name indicates the chief symptom of the disease is the spotting of the 
leaves. The lower leaves are affected first, the number of spots appearing depending 
on the conditions for infection in the plantation. If there is an abundance of 
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diseased foliage and rains are frequent there is also an almndance of infection, and 
it appears as if the disease gradually gets up a momentum so that there is a serious 
increase in its severity. 

The middles of the rather oval spots die and become somewhat ashy brown in 
colour, and later a fungus develops its spore bearing bodies in that dead tissue. From 
tliese small black fungal bodies many thousands of spores are spread during continued 
wet or muggy weather. 

Gradually the spot invasion reaches the upper leaves, those below being now dead 
and hanging down against the stem. It was a common sight to see a plant with 
but three living leaves left at the growing point, and w’hen the bunch is attempting 
to mature fruit it needs all the foliage possible since it draws upon the leaves for 
its starch. In some cases the bunch was developing sufliciently fast and was already" 
near enough shipping maturity that it would just scrape through, but much more 
frequently it was just reaching that stage of maturity when the demand on the few 
lemaining leaves was heaviest. At this tune they also becan\e infected with Leaf Spot 
and rapidly succumbed so that the bunch could not mature. 

A disease such as this occurring in banana, plantations on hillside slopes is 
not easy to control by spraying or dusting, for obvious reasons, and until a thorough 
study is made none but general recommendations can be suggested. It does 
appear, however, that the general cleanliness of the plantation, the state of culture, 
and consequent health of the plants is important. It is worth while theref(»re for 
grow'ers to consider cleaning up abandoned plantations, keeping down diseased trash 
in present plantations, and obtaining clean suckers for future plantings. The 
prov ision of a windbreak between plantations might also protect a clean area. 


Suggested Investigations. 

It must be clear to a thinking grower that some time to study tin? disease and 
its attendant conditions must elapse before any definite remedial measures can be 
X)roposed. 

In view of the above facts and others not given in so general an account, the 
following points are noted as some of the phases requiring investigation: — 

1. Study of the organism causing Leaf Spot to determine its identity, tempera¬ 
ture and humidity relations, method and conditions for infecting the leaf, conditions 
of spore development, longevity of the organism in dead leaves and of the spores 
when free (wind blown, &c.) 

2. Effect of leaf age on infection. Effect of root injury, due to water-logging, 
or excessive drying; or fungal attack and infection by borer, and the suvSceptibility 
of the plant to infection. Effect of cold and of malnutrition’ from poor soil and 
the susceptibility of the plant to infection. 

3. Amount of spot in summer as compared with winter. First occurrence in 
autumn and winter. Relation of occurrence to dew or rainfall or generally cloudy 
conditions. 

4. Control measures, such as dusting with copper-lime dust, trimming affected 
leaves as soon as possible in season (trashing), liming soil, draining water-logged 
areas, cultural practice modification (chipping, cover cro{)s, &c.), baiting for borer. 

5. Relation of freckle^’ to leaf death and its possible inter-relation with Leaf 
Spot. 

6. Comparison with possibly similar diseases occurring elsewhere than in 
Australia. 


Recommendations. 

As noted above it is obvious that some time must elapse before the full story 
of the Leaf Spot disease can be set down. A start has already been made by Mr. 
Simmonds, of the Department of Agriculture. Full time work on diseases of banana 
and pineapple is quite justified by the economic importance of tlie industry in 
Queensland. 

The suggestion is made, therefore, that Mr. Simmonds be freed from other 
duties to concentrate on banana and pineapple dIseaseB. I feel that, given the 
opportunity and the facilities, ho already is suffleiently aware of the problem to 
mahe geod Headway. In so far as my other duties permit it will give me pleasure 
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to afford such help to Mr. Bimmoiids as he may from time to time require. I trust 
also that the growers will back up any investigation with wholehearted co-operation. 
There is definite evidence of interest on the part of many of them which is most 
encouraging. 
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RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 

Table showing the Average Rainfall for the Month op September, in the Agricultural 
Districts, together with Total Rainfali^ i>uring September, 1928 and 1927, 
FOR Comparison. 
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Cotton-Growing in Queensland. 


The residts obtained in the last six seasons have demonstrated 
that the Cotton Plant can be successfullit cultivated over a large 
area in Queensland. During this period a variation in seasonal 
conditions, ranging from, drought to flood, has been experienced. 
In each of the seasons referred to, however, splendid yields have 
been obtained by farmers in the majority of the main cotton¬ 
growing areas. It was only to be expected that at the revival, 
of operations in cotton-growing in this State a number of 
unprofitable yields shendd be individually recorded, omng to 
the inexperience of the growers and the lack of knowledge of 
the correct, methods to be adopted. Decided progress has, how¬ 
ever, been made in each successive season, until there are at 
present many successful cotton-growers in the State. 

This article is issued at the direction of the Minister for 
Agriculture and Stock {the Hon. W. Forgan Smith) in oi^der 
that the primary producers of the State may he made acquainted 
with some of the factors which have a direct bearing on the yield 
obtainable frmn a crop of cotton. In addition to this feature, 
several phases of the major problems which confront cotton-^ 
growers are discussed, and the activities of the Department of^ 
Agriculture and Stock in its aim to assist in the solution of 
these problems are described. 


INCBEASE IN THE AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE. 

Problems for the Grower. 

There are so many factors entering into the problems of increasing 
the average yield per acre that it is exceedingly difficult to lay 
down any '^hard and fast^’ rules for growers to follow. Each has to 
experiment and determine the value of any particular method when 
applied to the soil and climatic conditions. The suggestions embodied 
in this Bulletin have been arrived at as a result of observations made 
in commercial crops, and in experiments with farmer co-operators, 
over a wide range of soil and climatic conditions during the past six 
seasons. 

Soils. 

In the early stages of the present revival of cotton-growing in this 
State, there was much confusion of thought as to the most suitable 
soils for the purpose. Realising this point and taking into consideration 
the inexperience of the growers, the guaranteed advances of the 
Queensland Government were made sufficichtly high to allow of a test 
of cotton-growing in all classes of soils, and an excellent demonstration 
of the suitebility of the various soils was thus affiorded. At the 
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Plate 124. —Cotton Ginnery and Oil Mills, Whinstanes, near Brisbane 
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termination of the system of guaranteed prices, a fairly clear general 
definition had been obtained of the most suitable districts, and, to some 
degree, the most suitable and unsuitable soils for cotton-growing. 

Broadly speaking, the most suitable soils are those of a loamy nature 
overlying a clayey subsoil to a depth of 1 to 3 feet. There appears to 
be a wide range of soils of this type, varying from the sandy and 
lieavy alluvial loams to the heavy loams of the mixed brigalow and 
soft vine scrubs. Cotton crops grown on such a combination, whilst 
they seem to have a high degree of productivity under drought conditions, 
are also able to produce a normally developed plant in a wet season. 
The explanation appears to be that the clayey subsoils hold the moisture 
up to the lower lateral root system. In a dry season, the moisture is 
thus available, whereas in a wet one the tendency to thorough saturation 
produces what has been described as a '‘physiological drought effect.^’ 
Under the latter condition there is so much moisture around the root 
system that there is a restriction of the amount of available plant-food. 


The quality of the soil is an important factor in successful 
cotton-growing. 


It is essential in every type of soil that there shall be a proper 
balance of readily available plant-food. On some very fertile soils of 
great depth, where this balance is present rank development may occur 
at the expense of fruiting, when excessive rainfall is experienced. 
Generally in the case of any peculiar growth, other than that caused 
by loss of crop through some external agency such as insect attack, fe., 
the soils can be suspected to be lacking in some of the plant-foods 
required by the cotton plant or containing insufficient humus. It is 
suggested that each grower should check the yields of the various 
portions of his crop and thus determine which portions are non-profitable 
producers. An analysis of these sections may show either that the fault 
can be easily corrected or that the remedy which might be suggested 
to make it a productive area could iiot be favourably considered from an 
economic standpoint. 

Preparation of the Seed-bed. 

The general experience of most of the cotton areas has been that 
the early preparation of the seed-bed assists in obtaining a good yield. 
Several factors appear to be involved in this phase of cotton-growing, 
the chief of which is the effect on plant growth and insect life. Owing 
to the light rainfall of the usual autumn and winter seasons in the 
cotton belt it is often difficult to prepare a proper seed-bed. Consequently, 
if the preparation is delayed until the early spring months, such a 
short time elapses before the usual planting rains set in that the 
seed-bed is of an open nature and is generally lacking in moisture in 
the lower levels. From results obtained on the Callide Cotton Research 
Station, growers have had it demonstrated to them that, by the 
preparation of the seed-bed as soon as possible after the old crop has 
been harvested, a strike may be obtained on the first planting rains 
which will be maintained over a dry period of some len^h. 

The old crop should be cut off and burned and the land ploughed 
by the end of July if possible. Not only does this provide a period of 
from seven to twelve wieeks before planting-time for the seed-bed to firm, 
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but much destruction of any pupce of injurious pests is accomplished. It 
is strongly recommended that the bushes be cut off and burned instead 
of ploughed out or under, as is done in some cases. A modification 
of the old slide maize-cutter can be constructed to cut the plants at 
small expense, and a thorough clean-up is easily effected by dragging 
the cut bushes together by means of harrows.* This allows of the 
destruction of large numbers of Stainer insects as well as any pests 
which may be in the unopened bolls, t The burning of the old plants 
also allows of the preparation of a firmer seed-bed than is the case 
where the plants are turned under. 

Planting Seasons. 

In every one of the last six seasons the general experience has been 
that early planting gave profitable results. The explanation appears 
to be that the seasonal conditions during October and November are 
conducive to the development of a well-fruited plant, where the sowing 
has been made in the latter half of September or the first half of October. 
The night temperatures are then generally low, and ordinarily, only light 
storms are ex^ierienced. The seedlings make a slow growing stocky plant 
with a good root system under such conditions, and after the summer 
rains commence in December a splendid fruiting system is developed. 
Such a structure usually produces a sufficient crop of scjuares and bolls 
to control the plant’s growth during the wet season in late January 
and February, unless the soils are exceptionally fertile and very heavy 
rainfall is recorded. Even in cases where these conditions occur, the 
early planting of crops tends to prevent excessive growth. 


Sow your cotton seed in late September or early October. 


It appears at present that early planting offers the best and most 
economical means of escaping serious attacks of the Corn Ear Worm 
(Heliothis ohsoleta). In each season excellent yields of cotton have been 
obtained at the Callide Cotton Research Station from early planted plots, 
while late planted cotton in close proximity to the early plots has 
been so seriously attacked that no crop was harvested. It is believed 
that the controlled growth of the early-sown crops which causes a slow 
toughened development of the plants, together with the fact that a 
large amount of squares are being developed when the heaviest broods 
occur, are responsible for the good yi(4ds even when the Corn Ear Worms 
are known to be present in large numbers. A considerable loss of squares 
on early-sown plants may result from attacks by this grub, but the 
heavy rate of setting of squares still permits of the production of a 
profitable crop of bolls. The reverse conditions generally exist in the 
late-sown crops where the plants are making a soft sappy growth under 
the extremely forcing conditions of the hot season” months, and 

any removal of the light crop of developing squares accelerates the 
rate of growth without an accompanying increase in the rate of setting 
of squares. The result is often a tangled mass of rank vegetation with 
only a light crop of bolls which, in districts where frosts occur, are 
seMom harvested. 

*A description of this machine was published in the June, 1928, number of 
the ‘' (Queensland Agricultural Journal. ^' 

f Detailed descriptions of the various insect pests which attack cotton in 
Queensland are given in the Bulletin ^^Cotton Cultivation in Queensland, published 
by the Department of Agriculture and Stock in 1928. 
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Planting Methods. 

The average cotton-groWer does not sow a high enough rate of seed. 
The rate of sowing advocated by the Department, and which is the 
one adopted by the Cotton Board in the distribution of the planting seed,^ 
is 20 lb. to the acre. It is known, however, that large numbers of the 
growers only plant at rates varying from 10 to 15 lb. to the acre. 
This is a mistake, as the seed costs only a penny a lb., and though a 
small initial saving is made by planting at a lighter rate, a much lower 
financial return is generally secured owing to the occurrence of gaps 
in the stands obtained. The argument is often advanced that the lighter 
sowing facilitates thinning and thereby reduces the cost of that operation. 
The slight saving which may be effected, provided the thinning is carried 
out at the proper time, is more than off-set by the loss of stand in the 
lighter sowings. One has but to endeavour to space an experiment 
requiring an 18 or 24 in. spacing in a crop sown at the rate of 15 lb. 
to appreciate the large number of gaps in a field where such a spacing 
cannot be accurately obtained. It is believed, therefore, that 20 lb. 
should be the lightest rate used, and where there is danger of the soils 
crusting if rains fall after planting, an even higher rate may be used 
to advantage. 

Thinning. 

The thinning of the crop is often looked upon as a very expensive 
operation and, in some cases, as unnecessary. The results obtained 
over most of the cotton areas by growers, and also in experiments^ 
indicate that thinning is a necessary operation. It need not be as 
expensive as many growers make it, however, if the work is done at the 
proper time and with the correct implement. The writer has seen many 
growers using amongst small plants heavy unsharpened chipping eye- 
hoes with crooked “sapling’’ handles, with an expenditure of energ}^ 
that would have removed good-sized w'eeds. If the proper cultivation 
has been maintained, the thinning can be performed with a light goose¬ 
neck garden hoe. This implement is operated with considerably more 
accuracy and less effort than is the heavy chipping hoe, with the result 
that an energetic person can thin up to 3 acres a day. 

Cultivation. 

Cultivation is one of the most important operations in growing a 
crop of cotton, and yet it is astonishing that so little study is given to 
this subject by many of the growers. Four cultivations, at least, should 
be given to the average cotton crop, and therefore every effort should 
be made to have each operation efficient. Particular attention should 
be given to the kind of points required at each cultivation and especially 
to the set of inner points next to the plants, as it is by the proper 
use of the cultivator that much hand labour can be eliminated. 

There are several types of suitable cotton cultivators now obtainable 
in Queensland, all of which embody the principle of driver-steered 
machines rather than the rigid tongue maichine which is steered by 
guiding the horses. Much finer work close to the plants can be 
performed by the former machines, as in this type the steering is done 
by the driver operating either the wheels or by a movable foot-steered 
suspended carriage. These machines can be fitted with various points 
such as diamond-pointed teeth, 8, 10, and 12 in. sweeps or duck feet,, 
bp,lf steels, hillers,^^a^ on some machines the carriage for attaching 
points cUn iie exchanged for one with discs. With such an assortment 
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Plate 126, 

Plant long, straight rows and thus improve the efficiency of the cultivating 
machinery through the class of work performed and by the additional acreage 
covered per day. Short rows increase the number of turnings per acre with a 
consequent loss of time. Experiments have failed to demonstrate that there is any 
advantage obtained by planting the rows according to the compass, therefore plant 
the long way of the field if the slope of the land allows. 


Plate 126. 

Start thinning when the plants are from 4 to 6 inches high and complete the 
field by the time the plants are from 6 to 8 inches high. The plants in the 
illustration average 6 inches in height. 
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Plate 127. 


Illustrating elYicient cultivation. The plants in the foreground are velvet bean 
seedlings, whioli are very brittle, yet with th« equipment being used no damage 
was done to them. The soil is of a clayey nature and the cultivating is being done 
three days after a hard rain. 



..Plate 128.■■ 

Illustrating a well-cultivated field. Note the good stand of pknts right up to 
the end of rows. 
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of equipment for the cultivator, a grower can obtain the right com¬ 
bination for each particular operation and thus ensure a maximum of 
efficiency. 

All the factors which have been touched upon contribute to the 
increase in the yield of seed-cotton per acre, and in several respects to 
the improvement of the quality of the cotton produced. They are, 
therefore, of extreme importance, as the increase of the yield per acre 
offers the most promising means for the reduction of the cost of 
production, which in conjunction with the improvement in the quality 
will result in an increased net return to the grower. 

COST OF PRODUCTION. 

The reduction of the cost of production is the big problem of the 
<^.uoensland cotton-grower and, while it may be difficult in some instances, 
it is believed that most of the growers can make substantial improvement 
in this respect. In the majority of the cotton-growing areas of this State 
the land values are relatively low to those existing in the districts 
where other farm crops are grown which would give returns comparable 
to those obtained from cotton, and the interest on investment in land is 
thus proportionately less. The amount of machinery required to grow 
cotton in an economical way, however, totals in the neighbourhood of 
at least £150, exclusive of the necessary horses. The yearly interest and 
<lepreciation on this capital investment therefore amounts to an 
appreciable amount. Where a farmer is growing only cotton, the whole 
:sum has to be charged against this crop and it is necessary that there 
should be sufficient acreage under crop to keep the expenditure per acre 
on a reasonable basis. As one man can cultivate 40 acres of cotton 
with equipment costing the abovementioned sum, it will be seen that 
any crop acreage of less than this amount would increase the overhead 
expense per acre. 


Up-to«date methods of cultiration reduce the cost of production 
and increase the acreage yield. 


In most of the main cotton-growing areas where large blocks of 
suitable land may be obtained, one man, with the help of extra labour 
at thinning time, can take care of 40 acres if he farms properly. In 
farming properly, he will need to pay attention to the various factors 
which have been pointed out as bearing on the yield per acre. As 
«everal of these factors may affect the quality of the cotton produced, it 
would appear that there should be a high degree of correlation between 
the most efficient use of machinery and the production of yield and 
quality thereof. As these factors all affect the cost of production and 
the net return obtained per acre, it is believed that every grower should 
study the size of his acreage and endeavour to ascertain if he is getting 
the fullest benefits from cotton-growing that he is able to obtain from 
his farm. 

When the possibilities which cotton-growing offers in this State 
become more fully appreciated, it is considered that the resultant 
increased area per individual and acreage itiider cotton will permit of 
a substantial decrease in the ginning and marketing charges, and may 
also assist in obtaining a greater return from the seed. It is to be 

34 
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hoped, therefore, that the diificulties which have been experienced in* 
the spinning industry in this country will be remedied so that the 
Queensland cotton-growers will have reason to place every confidence 
in the future of the industry. When this confidence is established it is 
anticipated that the various factors which have been discussed in this, 
article will become of extreme interest to cotton-growers, and that the 
value of the suggestions which have been made will be amply 
demonstrated. 


QUEENSLAND GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE TO 
COTTON-OROWERS. 

The State Government realised when instituting the system of 
guaranteed advances to encourage farmers to grow cotton, that a careful 
study of the problems conn exited with cotton-growing was necessary 
if the industry was to be permanently established. A Cotton Section 
has, therefore, been developed in the Department of Agriculture and 
Stock to deal with the growing of this crop, and the proper grading 
of the article liarvested from it. The personnel consists of a Cotton 
Specialist, in charge, assisted by a Field Staff under a Cotton Experi¬ 
mentalist, and a Grading Staff under a Cotton Classer. A Cotton 
Research Station has also been established in the centre of the Callide* 
Valley, which is one of the largest cotton-growing districts of the State. 
To meet the annual recurring expensei^ of conducting the Station, 
financial assistance has been granted by the Empire Cotton Growing 
Corporation for a five-year period which terminates at the end of the 
season of 1928-29. 

The activities of the Cotton Section of the Department can be 
briefly grouped under the following headings;— 

(1) Research investigations into the various problems connected 
with the growth and develot>ment of acclimatised strains of 
cotton. 

(2) Ascertaining and demonstrating the application of the results 
obtained at the Research Station to the various climatic and 
soil conditions existent in the different cotton-growing areas. 

(3) Introduction of the possible suitable varieties of cotton, and' 
the development of af?climatised strains with tests in the 
different districts. 

(4) Assistance in the conduct of entomological investigations 
relating to insect pests attacking the cotton plant, with 
demonstration of the application of prescribed remedial 
measures. 

(5) The establishment of standards of seed cotton for grading 
the cotton as it arrives at the Ginnery, 

(6) The classification of the ginned product for marketing 
purposes. 


The Department of Agrlealtnre and Stock inyltes the co-operation 
of cotton-growers In ah effort to firmly establish the industry. 


For administrative purposes, the cotton belt, which roughly * 
extends froni the Boonah district in the Scruth to the Rockliamptoni 
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district in the North, and includes the inland valleys between the Coastal 
and the Main Dividing Range, has been divided into three districts with 
headquarters at Ipswich, Maryborough, and Rockhampton. A Senior 
Field Officer of the Cotton Section is stationed at each of the centres 
mentioned to conduct the various activities of the section in the respective 
areas. During the off-grading season, the cotton-graders attached to the 
Cotton Section are detailed to assist in the conduct of experiments 
with the grower co-operators. 

Each season a total of 100 to L50 experiments are arranged with 
growers, dealing with varietal and fertiliser tests, investigations in the 
spacing of the rows and of the plants in the rows, the effect of different 
heights of thinning, soil studies, &c. Finality is not reached in many of 
these experiments owing to varying causes, but each season provides an 
accumulation of evidence on the various problems which eventually may 
allow definite answers to be obtained in connection with many of them. 
The conduct of these experiments and the close study necessary to obtain 
satisfactory results from them have provided an excellent means for 
training the Field Staff in the problems incidental to the growing of 
cotton in this State, and it is believed that the Department has a staff 
of investigators in cotton-growing which will be able to give increasingly 
valuable assistance to the growers coincident with the development of 
tile industry. 


Establishment of Research Station. 

Much of the experimental work of the Field Staff, as has been 
stated, is based on the study of the application of results obtained at 
the Cotton Research Station. It was appreciated at the beginning of 
the organisation of the Cotton Section, that many problems existed which 
would require such careful study that an hlxperiment Station would be 
necessary. Accordingly, a Station of 400 acres in area has been 
developed, of wdiich about 130 acres is under cultivation. A staff is 
maintained at the Station to conduct the technical investigations relating 
to problems connected with the growing of cotton. As a result, the 
effect of different cultural treatments on such factors as the rate of 
square setting and flowering, the rate and time of opening of the bolls^ 
and the fibres contained in them, and allied subjects, can all be carefully 
studied to much better advantage than in co-operative plots. 

The activities of the staff also embrace the studying of such factor.s 
as the effect of the rotation of crops, the determination of which are 
the best crops and varieties thereof to use in rotation, the effect of 
green manuring and of soils and climatic conditions on the various 
parts of the plant, and similar subjects. Such data often assists in 
explaining any peculiar results obtained in experiments, and the 
experiences of cotton investigators in other countries indicate that the 
tabulation of such information is essential. 

Activities of Field and Grading Staff. 

In addition to these features of the activities of the Cotton Section, 
a comprehensive system of seed acclimatisation has been developed. 
Marked- improvement has already been effected in the commercially 
grown variety, and there is little doubt that in each successive season 
the seed supplied to growers will show improvement in quality. 

It has been the policy of the Department of Agriculture and Stock 
to ensure that, if possible, only one variety of cotton should be grown in 
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Queensland. The experiences of other countries all indicate the many 
advantages that are to be obtained where it is possible to concentrate 
on only one variety. It is especially desirable that such should be 
the case in this State on account of the comparatively small amount of 
cotton produced, and also of the fact that the crop is sent to only two 
or three centralised ginneries. A multiplication of varieties would 
increase the difficulties connected with the storage of cotton of the 
different grades and staples, and would also endanger the maintenance 
of the purity of the plant seed. Accordingly, the endeavour to obtain 
strains of the one variety acclimatised to the different districts is one 
of the most important features of the breeding work of the staff. 

The Cotton Section also co-operates with the Board controlling the 
Cotton Pool in the heating of the planting seed for the destruction of 
insect pests. The Department of Agriculture secured two Simon’s 
heaters, which have been loaned to the Cotton Board, and an officer of the 
Cotton Section is always present to keep a check on the temperatures 
•during the heating operations. As a check on these operations, a range of 
«amj)les of the treated seed are submitted to the Seed Investigation 
Branch of the Department for testing as to germination powers. It 
can be seen, therefore, that a comprehensive scheme for the development, 
maintenance, and supply of suitable planting seed has been evolved. 

It was realised that in conjunction with the development of a 
Pield Staff to deal with the cultural and breeding problems it would also 
be necessary to develop a system whereby the cotton erop would be 
properly graded, if the grower is to obtain the full benefit of his 
labours. The servi(*.es of a Cotton Classer, with experience in the United 
States in handling cotton of similar characteristics to those of the 
•Queensland crop, was therefore obtained from Liverpool. A staff of 
trained wool classers was recruited for training in cotton-grading 
under the Cotton Classer. Sets of the World’s Universal Standards 
for American Upland Lint Cotton were also obtained and standards for 
seed cotton which when ginned would give lint values equivalent to 
the various lint grades of the World Universal Standards were 
established. 


Cotton-growers would assist tlie graders If they made an 
endeavour to blend the contents of each pack. 


Uniformity in Grading. 

A marked improvement in the uniformity of the grade within the 
one bale of lint was obtained under this scheme of operations, and as 
the graders have been employed for the last five crops a well-trained 
grading staff is now available. It may be pointed out, however, that 
the cotton-grower must assist the grader if the proper degree of 
uniformity is to be maintained. It is not expected that the grower 
•should grade his cotton and pack the different grades into separate wool 
packs for despatch to the ginnery, but it is considered that each grower 
should endeavour to blend the contents of each wool pack. Many wool 
packs as they are fed up the suction spout to the gins show layers of 
cotton of different grades. The containers had been filled by emptying 
the picker’s sacks straight into the pack, thus forming layers of different 
griwies according to the cleanliness of each picker. Efforts are made to 
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obtain a uniform grade of such cotton by blending the contents of two 
or three wool packs as the cotton is fed to the spout, but the same 
uniformity cannot be obtained as in cases where the grower thoroughly 
mixes the contents of each wool pack before filling it. This is a very 
important point and every grower should endeavour to eliminate this 
variation in grade within the one container. With the enlargement of the 
areas under crop the tendency to empty the picker's sack straight into 
the wool pack is increasing, and as a result a larger number of bales 
containing different grades are being produced at the ginneries. These 
bales of mixed grade represent an economic loss to the Cotton Board, 
and while the individual grower may not be penalised in his initial 
advance, he causes a diminution in the amounts of the final advances 
which are distributed to all the cotton-growers. 



Plate 129.—A Queensland Cotton Field. 

Cotton-growing is playing an important part in bringing into cultivation large 
areas of country which have formerly been devoted only to cattle-raising. The 
photograph shows portions of a station which ran about a beast to 10 acres. This 
cotton crop would average a gross return of from £10 to £15 per acre. 


As has been stated, during the off-grading season, graders are- 
attached to the Field Staff to assist in the operations connected with 
the conduct of experiments. This not only ensures the efficient employ-^ 
ment of the graders during the whole year, but affords an excellent 
opportunity for them to study the effects of the different soil and climatic 
conditions. This training enables them to understand the nature of 
the various types of cotton which are received at the ginneries, and 
assists them in the allocation of the consignments to the different grades 
and staples. 

Samples are drawn from both sides of each bale of lint as it is 
ginned and are forwarded to the Cotton Classer for his inspection and 
determination of grade and length of fibres, or ‘^staple,’’ as the Cottoit 
trade terms it. This permits of a constant check of the work of the* 
graders at the ginneries and any discrepancies are quickly remedied:. 
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Cotton-growers of Queensland can therefore be assured that their crop 
will be graded carefully and accurately and any mistakes which may 
occasionally be made are rectified where possible. Any errors which 
may be made are generally due to the presence of mixed grades in 
the one wool pack. The growers must co-operate with the graders by 
sending only the one grade of cotton within the one container. Where 
more than one grade is included, it is necessary for the grader to 
estimate the average value of the contents, which is not only unsatis¬ 
factory but slows up the grading operations to an appreciable extent. 

It can be seen therefore that the cotton-grower of this State has 
the effective support of the Government in the solution of problems 
incidental to success in this activity. Undoubtedly there are many 
problems to be solved before the full possibilities of cotton-growing are 
realised. Decided progress can be made, however, if more attention is 
paid to the points which have been discussed in this bulletin. It is 
confidently believed that with the passage of time information of decided 
value to the cotton-grower will be obtained from the comprehensive 
scheme of operations on which the staff of the Cotton Section is now 
engaged. Such information, combined with the knowledge of cotton- 
growing which the farmers have gained by experience, should assist to 
place cotton-growing amongst the profitable primary industries of this 
State. 


SUMMARY. 


Cotton-growing combines excellently with dairying. 


Briefly, the situation regarding cotton-growing in this State may 
be summarised as follows:— 

1. Excellent yields of cotton can be produced over a large area of 
•country. 

2. The favoured cotton country lies between the coastal and the 
Main Dividing Ranges and the valuation of much of this country is low 
in comparison with that of the more closely settled coastal areas. A 
considerable area of Crown land is also available in the districts suitable 
for cotton-growing. 

3. Owing to the distance of these areas to markets for perishable 
produce, dairying appears to be the most suitable of the older established 
industries. 

4. Cotton-growing combines excellently with the dairying industry 
—the cultivation period of the former occurring at such a time as to 
permit both industries to be practised in conjunction. An attractive 
feature is that the returns from cotton-growing are received during the 
period when dairy production is at its minimum. 

5. The implements necessary for cotton production can also be used 
in the production of maize or fodder crops. By a combination of cotton¬ 
growing with these industries the overhead expenses are distributed. 

6. The general average yield of cotton per acre is much lower than 
individual average yields of many experienced farmers. 

7. The average yield per acre can be appreciably improved if more 
attention is paid to the selection of suitable types of soil for cotton¬ 
growing. 
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8. The general experience of cotton-growers is that early preparation 
ot the seed-bed and planting as soon as possible after the soils have 
warmed up sufficiently to promote steady growth gives the best results. 

9. Early planting appears to be conducive to the setting of a heavy 
crop before the ^^wet season’' starts. A reduction of the possibility of 
loss from attack by the Corn Ear Worm {Beliothis obsoleta) seems to be 
associated with well-fruited early-sown plants. 

10. The average grower uses a light rate of seeding under the 
belief that economies in the thinning operations will be obtained. It is 
believed that the loss of stand as a result of the adoption of this method 
more than counterbalances any initial tinaneial gain secured through 
the limitation of the supplies of seed purchased. 

11. The thinning and cultivating operations may be performed more 
•efficiently and economically if the proper implements are used at the 
correct time. 

12. The cost of production in Q;ueensland must be reduced, and 
the increase of the yield per acre offers the easiest means to accomplish 
this result. It is considered that if more attention were paid to the 
different features which have been touched upon in this article, the 
average yield per acre would show a decided increase. 

13. A Cotton Section has been developed in the Department of 
Agriculture and Stock, to assist the growers in the solution of problems 
connected with growing cotton in this State. Trained Field and Grading 
Staffs are actively engaged in the investigation of production and the 
t)roper preparation of the crop for marketing. 

14. A Cotton Research Station has been established where detailed 
technical investigations can be made in such problems as the effect on 
the cotton plant of rotation with different crops, green manuring, 
•cultural operations, and soils. Studies are also conducted in evolving 
•and building up supplies of suitable strains of acclimatised seed. 

15. A comprehensive system for the supply of plant seed of suitable 
acclimatised varieties has been developed for the whole of the cotton belt. 


THE VALUE OF MILK. 

Oil account of thi* amount of water in milk (writes J. A. Biuldiek, of the 
<janadian Department of Agriculture), it is often thought expensive by many who 
do not know its real food value. This is chiefly because it is in liquid form, and 
because it is often used as a beverage. Milk, however, has not as high a percentage 
of water as strawberries, turnips, tomatoes, oysters, and many other foods in solid 
form. Al>out four fifths of the human body is made up of water. Although milk 
eontains such a high percentage of water, it is still an indispensable food, because 
its solids have all the food essentials, which entitles milk and milk products to the 
main place in the diet of the young and of the old. 


THE JOllMNAL A GEE AT HELP. 

A Mulgeldie farmer writes (dth Septemher, .1928 )—have seen your 
Jownml with one of my neighbours. It ml be a great help for me and in,y 
fami'y as newcomers to this oonntry,-* 
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Plate 130.—The late Mb. Akgus McTavish Thoebubn. 
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OBITUARY. 

THE LATE ANGUS THORBURN. 

It is witli profound regret that we have to record the death, on 2ud 
October, of Mr. Angus McTayish Thorburn, a Field Officer of the Fruit 
Branch of the Department of Agriculture and Stock. Although he was 
only twenty-seven years of age at the time of his death, he had crowded 
into his life more experiences than usually occur to the average public 
servant. Joining the Department as a boy he immediately set himself to 
qualify for admission to the clerical branch of the service, and in less 
than two years he was able, as a result of night studies, to pass the Public 
Service Examination. In 1917, when only seventeen years of age, he 
joined the A.I.F. and proceeded with the 42nd Battalion to France, where 
a serious wound received on the Somme interfered with his promotion to 
at least non-commissioned rank. Returning to Brisbane he was attached 
to tho Cane Prices Board, and in the capacity of reporter for that body 
and compiler of costs of production returns he travelled regularly, until 
1923, throughout the whole of the canegrowing districts of the State. He 
then became associated with the Fruit Branch, and in his usual thorough 
manner at once started to qualify for the technical side of this section. 
He passed his examination as an Inspector under the Diseases in Plants 
Act in 1924, and after live inoriths’ service at Rockhampton was detailed 
for the field staff of Southern Queensland. Here he was regarded as one 
of the keenest and most efiicient members of the Branch. For the past 
two years he was directly connected with the campaign for the eradication 
of Buncliy Top. 

The late Mr. Thorburn possessed a fine character and was an excellent 
type of young Australinn, mentally alert and physically vigorous. By his 
devotion to duty he won the high respect of his fellow officers and of those 
engaged in the industry which he served so assiduously and ably. Addeni 
to other excellent qualities was an attractive personality which won for 
him many friends. 

A keen yachtsman, he was the first secretary of the Queensland Yacht 
Racing Association and a popular member of tlic Royal Queensland Yacht 
Club. He was also a member of the Handgate Yacht Club, under the burgee 
of which he sailed his own boat, the well-known rater, ^‘Venetia. A 
skilful skipper and a sportsman in the best sense of the term, he w'as highly 
esteemed in iiquatie circles. He was also a member of the S'andgatc Golf 
Club. 

On 3rd October he was laid to rest in the Lutwyche Cemetery. In 
addition to his sorrow’ing relatives and more immediate friends the large 
gathering at the graveside included many representatives of primary pro¬ 
ducers' associations and the commercial and ofiicial life of the city. Among 
them were Mr. E. Graham (Under Secretary) ; Mr. Robt. Wilson ( Assistant 
Under Secretary) ; Professor E. J. Goddard (Dean of the Faculty of 
Agriculture, Queensland University); Messrs. E. G. Scrivon (former Under 
Secretary); Richard Short (Chief (3erk): Geo. Williams (Director of 
Fruit Culture) ; A. Person, H. Collard, J. Stockdale, R. Presi, H. Barnes^ 
Wilkie Lewis, C. Williams, W. D. Wilson, H. Crofts, A. Green (officers of 
the Fruit Branch); J. F. F. Reid (Editor of Publications) ; J. P. Orr 
(Registrar of Co-operative Associations); John Munro and A. Young 
(Records Branch); C. McKeon and H. Hunter (Agricultural Branch); M. 

L. Cameron (Dairy Branch); V. Bohan and W. J. Copley (Accounts 
Branch) ; T. A. Powell, E. J. Hoey (Central Cane Prices Board) ; B. Rice, ■ 
J. Canniffe (Royal Queensland Yacht Club and Q.Y.R.A.); C. Sheehy and 
V. Short (Council of Agriculture); G, S. Pratten, S. G. Nevill, R. Miller, 

G. H. Nash, and J. G. Armstrong (Railway Department). 

The casket was covered by the Union Jack, and many of his old 
comrades of tho Australian Imperial Force, including a number of his 
fellow officers in the Department, attended to pay a last tribute of respect. 

The sympathy of the whole community which the late Mr. Thorburn 
served so well is extended to his young widow and stricken relatives. 
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ABSTRACTS AND REVIEWS. 

«<The Timbers and Forest Products of Queensland.’* 

By E. H. F. 8WAIN. Ha;tidboolc of the Queensland State Forest Service—450 pp., 
(i plates. Published August, 3928, vnth foreword by Hon. Thos. Dunstan, 
M.L.A., Minister for Lands. Price, postage paid—Paper bound, 08. 6d.j 
Cloth, 9s. 6d. 

Queensland is a Treasure liouse of Fine Woods.’’—Hon. Thos. Dunstan, M.L.A. 

Two hundred odd tiinl>er8 of Queensland are written up in this book. Each 
tree is fully described, and the principal points of its identification in the field are 
set forth with a list of the vernaculars in use in various districts. Its geographical 
distribution is given, with adequate notes upon temperature, rainfall, and soil 
environment, for the use of silviculturist and acciiinatisator. The timber itself is 
dealt with in extenso; its colour, weight, texture, and appearance described; its 
characteristic qualities in use disc*U8S(*d ; and its apidications in industry carefully 
inventoried. Both its advantages and disadvantages for various purposes are finally 
summed up. 

The two hundred timbers treated are urringcd under the Universal Wood 
Indexing System, so as to ])er)nit of ready reference. The System itself is described, 
and the reader is instructed how to identify wood for himself. An Index itself is 
appended which enables the wood user and wood lover to critically ccmpare the 
Queensland timbers with other well-known woods of the world's commerce. Finally, 
for the guidance of the wood user, prescriptiom; in Queensland timbers are offered 
for every possible industrial purpose. 

The book is a thesaurus of the most recent information upon tlu' trees and 
timbers of the State, their availabilities, values, and uses. 

But tliere is a fund of data also in other directions. For the bee-farmer tliere 
is a chapter uj)on the honey flora of Queensland, together with a monthly timetable 
of the flowering of the native trees and bushes. The charcoal resources of the forests 
arc discussed; the wood pulping pros and cons are set forth, with notes upon the 
potentialities of the available native material; the'tanning materials of the State 
are scheduled and described; the grass tree gums, nuts, and other forest i^roduets 
are dealt with, and, finally, there are summarised for ready reading tlie researches 
which have been made upon the essential oils of the trees and shrubs of Queensland. 

The book is a comprehensive compendium of information upon the trees, timbers, 
and forest products of Queensland. It is a publication tor the forest and timlKu* 
lover, the wood user, the architect, the timber merchant, the sawmiller, the carpenter, 
the tanner, the bee-farmer, the arboriculturist, the timber-g(?.tter, the cliemiat, the 
forester, and the acclimatisator. 

It should bo used in every school in connection witli Nature Study, Rural 
Economy, and Manual Traniing. It is ^ery readably written, and the average man 
will find it interesting and informative. It may be obtained through any book¬ 
seller or forest oflftcer or from the Hecrctary, Provisional Forestry Board, Executive 
Buildings, Brisbane. 


GRAPE FRUIT. 

. By GEORGE WILLIAMS, Bireefo; of Fruit Culture. 

Several varieties of grajie fruit {Citrus paridisi) have been introduced into this 
State, and have been found Avell adapted to local conditions. Unfortunately there 
has been some confusion in what really constituted a grape fruit, and the ^^poor 
man’s orange” of various types has been frequently sold under that name much to 
the detriment of future sales of the genuine iruit. A Japanese variety catalogued 
as Citrus natsumiJein has also tended against the improvement of market prospects. 
Though resembling the real grape fruit in shape and size, the skin is coarse and the 
flavour and texture more resembling those of the rough lemon. The difference in 
general appearance may be noted in the illustration in which Marsh ’s seedless depicts 
the typicaT commercial grape fruit. In California this is practically the only variety 
grown, and so that standardisation may be reasonably effected it is desirable that a 
similar course be follow'’ed here. Triumph possesses a slightly different flavour which 
may be more appealing to some palates, but the large number of seeds contained is 
a disadvantage. Several pink-fleshed varieties have more attractive appearance when 
cut, but are considered deficient in other important respects. The fruit only requires 
to be better known to be widely appreciated. It is profusely produced from an early 
age on trees of hardy eonstitution and good hab^ 



Plate 131. —Marsh's Seedless Grape Fritit—Habit of FRurriNO. 
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CTfriw parirfm (Marsh’s). Plat® 132. Citrus natsumikin. 
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QUEENSLAND TIMBERS FOR FISHING-RODS. 

By C. J, J. WATSON, Queensland Forest Service. 

T here is an old proverb wliicli says that prophet is not without honour sa^e 
in his own country. ” Queensland has many such misjudged ^^i)rophets ” in 
timber form. Our native timbers are often thought to bo inferior to those imported 
when used for special purposes, and to many people' the name ^scrubwood” means 
‘ useless. ’' 

These impressions are entirely wrong. Because a fisbing-rod is made of imported 
vOreenheart or Lancewdod, it is not necessarily bettor than the local product. Provided 
that the same care is oxendsed in selecting the best trees, and then cutting and 
seasoning the timber in the correct manner, Queensland timbers will give better 
results than the imported ones. 

A number of Queensland timbers, mostly scrubwoods, which give excellent 
results when made into fishing-rods are described below. When it is considered 
that Maple Silkwood {FlinderHUi Brayleyaiia) and Red* Cedar {Cedrcla atu^tralis) 
(both kings among cabinet woods) are scrub woods, tlie term ^ ^scrubwood ” will not 
be used in a belittling manner. 

Saffron Heart (HalfordUi sclcroxyla and Ralfovdia drupifcra). —These two 
woods, also known in different localities as Ghittoe and Kerosene Wood, are so much 
alike in general appearance and character, that they are sold together as Saffron 
Heart. 

Trees of Baffron Heart occur in coastal rain forests from the Imrder to tlu' 
Atherton Tableland, with diametervS varying from 1 to 3 it. in mature trees. The best 
trees occur in the vicinity of the National Park, and in the Atherton district. 
■Supplies for the Forest Service are obtained from Atherton. 

Saffron Heart is a hard, heavy, close-grained, highly-elastic and very strong 
timber. It is saffron-yellow in colour, from which it has been named. 

Carefully selected, straight-grained Haffron Heart is more than twice as strong 
;as the best English Oak. Pieces which are sold for ^Gniddles” by the Forest Service 
only I in. square and 3 ft. in length, will carry a w’cight of over 1 cwt. at the centre, 
wdicn supported at each end. 

Saffron Heart is of a greasy nature, and recpiires a long time to season properly, 
If made into a rod when unseasoned, it is much w^eaker, and will not return to its 
original shape after l)eing bent. This is common to most timbers. Saffron Heart 
.should not be oiled, as it is already naturally oiled. When finished, all that is neces¬ 
sary is a coat of polisli or hard varnish to exclude the air. The wood can be made 
harder and more ” steely ” by case-hardening the outside of the piece by twirling it 
over a'flame. This hint has been borrowed from the aborigines of North Queensland, 
who employed this method to harden their spears. It must be remembered that timl)er 
shrinks in drying, so that the ”middles” and ”tips” should be left a little oversize 
before placing over the flame. If this is not done, the ferrules will afterwards be 
found to be too big. 

Large supplies of fully-seasoned ”middles” and “tips” of this timber may be 
obtained at a cost of Is. fid. eacli at the Fancy woods Section of the Queensland 
Forest Service, in William Street. All supplies are guaranteed, and' pieces which are 
broken through faulty grain will be replaced, if returned, free of charge. 

Queensland Greenheart {Endiandra compresm) is a small tree reaching a 
diameter of about 1 ft. in the coastal rain forests of Southern Queensland. The 
wood of this tree is extremely hard, close-grained, heavy, and very strong, being 
equal to Saffron Heart in this respef.t. The' inner heartwood of the tree is a dark- 
. greenish-grey colour when seasoned, and is preferred for rod tips. 

Green Satinheart (Geijera Muelleri) is also known to bushmen as Greenheart, 
Axe-breaker, Gap-axe, and Glasswood, The heartwood is very hard, close-grained 
and heavy, and when fully seasoned is hi|j^hly elastic and very strong. A large number 
of the trees of this species are cross-grained and very tough, and are useless for, rod 
■lips. Only selected timber should be used. 

Brown Spearwood (Acacia rliodoxylon) is another timber which was prized by 
Ihe aborigines for spears on account of its great strength. 
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The tree grows slowly in very dry country, and seldom reaches a diameter of 
more than 10 hi. It is common iii the Kockhampton district, where it is known as. 
Rosewood Wattle. 

The wood is dark chocolate-browui in colour, and is very hard,, close-grained, and 
iieavy. When dry it has an enormous strength, excelling even Saffron Heart at times,, 
l)iit retaining its elasticity. 

Brigalow Spearwood (Ameki harpophylla) is similar in character to Brown 
Spoarwood, and occurs in similar districts having a low rainfall, but it is slightly 
paler in colour, lighter in weight, and more oj)en-grained. 

The remarkable strength and elasticity of Brigalow Spearwood is clearly shown 
by the following details, kindly supplied by Mr. Cross, who is an expert angler and 
profesHional rodmaker. He says:—“A light two-piece rod tapering'from 5/16 in. to 
■I in. at the tip, and 8 ft. long, landed a jewfish 14^ lb. in weight. A similar rod 
8 ft. long with a cork butt and weighing only 6^ oz. was sufticient to lift a bream 
1] 1b. in weight from the water, and bream struggle hard. Three-piece' rods 9/16 in. 
at the first ferrule (at the top of the butt), 7/16 in. at the second ferrule, and 
tapering to a 3/16 in. tip will safely lift 7 lb. at the tip. 

Til is is supported by a test carried out by the Queensland Railways, which 
showo<i that in bending, Brigalow 8prarwood has a. modulus of rupture to 25,000 lb. 
per scjuare inch, which is almost a (juarter again as strong as the best Tronbark. 

Spotted Irongum {J^ucnlyptns macu'ata) wdien straight-grained will give fair 
service in a rod, but it is not nearly so strong as Saffron Heart and the Spearwoods. 

Brown Tulip Oak {Tarrielia (irffyroch ndron) makes a good roil if carefully 
seilsoned and ma<le U[) when it has reached correct stage of dryness. When green, this 
timber is not elastic, and when too dry it becomes brittle. This tree is very common 
in coastal scrubs. 

Brown Sal wood (Aradd auldcovarpn) makes a very strong, light rod. The timber 
is brown in colour, open-grained, and very strong. Tt is not nearly as heavy as 
Brown Spearwood. 

Trees are fairly (amimon in Southern Coastal Queensland, and are usually found 
along scrub edges or near creths. The stems are seldom ov(‘r 9 in. in diameter, of 
which a good jiroportion is pale-coloured and not suitable for rods. 

Rod butts may be made from any fairly strong timber wliicli is heavy enough to 
balance the middle and tip. Those timbers which have a handsome figure are 
])referred by many fishermen. 

One of the most handsome of hard timbers for this work is Tulip Plnmwood 
(PJewyynimn so'.cndri), which when polished shows a striped-brown figure like Tulip. 

Other timlxws with a good figure are Rose Walnut {Cryptomrya crythroxy'on) 
and Red Hatinay (Synearpia while plain-figured woods which work easily and 

finish wdth a smooth surface are Orange Boxwood (Cehustrm dispvrmu^), Rose Marara 
{Weinmannm lachnocnrpa), and Yellow Boxwood (Sideroxylon Pohlmanumum). 

Most of these timbers can be j)urclias:>d from the Forest Service in butt size for 
Is. per piece. 


QUEENSLAND RAIN-FOREST TREES. 

By W. I). FRANCIS, Assistant Government Botanist. 

The Grey Handlewood or Native Elm attains a height of about 60 feet and a 
stem diameter of nearly 2 feet. The tree shown in the accompanying field photo¬ 
graph is a comparatively small one. The species is known in botanical terminology 
as Aphmmthe philippineim^t: As tlie name indicates, the species is found in the 
Philippines. In Australia it is distributed as far south as the Manning River, accord, 
ing to J. H. Maiden, and has been found as far north as Herberton in Queensland. 
The wood has been used for* axe handles. The leaves are very harsh to the touch, 
and, on account of the fine, rigid asperities on their surfaces, could be used as a. 
substitute for sandpaper. 
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J^hoto.: W. D. Franci9.] 

Plate 133.— Grey Handlewood, Aphananthe philippicerwia. 
A tree in the “scrub ” near Goodna. 
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Plate 134 .--C 3 Niey' Hakdlewood, Aphmanihe pMUppimnaia, 
A, flowering twig j B, fruit^bearing twigs; C, cojppiee shoot. 
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THE ALGAROBA OR MESQUITE TREE IN CENTRAL 
QUEENSLAND, Proaopis juliflora. 

G. B. BROOKS, Senior Instructor in Agriculture. 

K EFERENCE has been made in previous issues of the “Queensland Agricultural 
Journal “ to this tree, the pods of whieh ore of considerable value as a stock 
fodder. As showing the interest readers of the Journal take in the subject-matter 
:apj)earing therein, as a result of an article contributed by the writer on the Algaroba, 
-over 300 applications were received for seed. 

This particular distribution was made just prior to the 1902 drought. Many 
reports have been received from applicants in which they have advised that they 
-either failed to germinate the seed, or were unfortunate^ in that through adverse 
^ionditions the plants perished after transplanting. 



Plate 136. —Algaboba Bean Tree, Growing Opposite Winton Club, Winton. 

Planted 1921, from seed brought from Honolulu. Note height of tree as 
compared with the post beside it. (Photo, taken 6th March, 1927.) 


Subsequent distribution of seed was made by Ur. Reid, of Oamisj and by Mr. 
Fergus McMaster, Winton. In a communication received from Mr. McMaster it 
would aijpear that his efforts to establish this useful tree in Western Queensland 
-are meeting with much success. He says;—am herewith enclosing snaps taken 
oi the Algaroba trees growing in the streets in Winton. These are trees from the 
seeds brought by myself from Honolulu and the trees were planted early in 1921. 
T?hey have grown exceptionally well and practically without assistance from water, 
-and being planted as they are on a kind of embankment they get very little assistance 
from what little rain is sent Winton way. The trees are very popular, and I dare say 
I have distributed 3,000 seeds this year from the trees growing on this jOlace.^j^ 
at Bevdn otliet day I ^ad application for more seeosr Mahy 

3S 
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of the graziers are planting thorn about their homesteads. The way that the trees; 
have grown during the last few years, with the sub normal rainfall that we have- 
had, leads me to believe that over a series of years, when they would have the 
advantage of heavier rains, the trees would be valuable both as shade and fodder 
trees. ’ ^ 

In addition to the fifty trees planted at Winton the Algaroba is fairly welli 
distributed throughout tho Central Coastal areas. Several trees are to be found in. 
the Gladstone, Baroom, Mount Larcom, Alton Downs, and Bockhampton districts. 

From their rapid development when planted in uncultivated land, it is evident 
that" conditions of soil and climate are well adapted to their growth. 

The Algaroba usually comes into bearing at the age of four years, when a fair 
crop of pods is produced. In subsequent seasons the production increases very 
considerably with the size of the tree. 

In the accompanying photographs the r(‘8pective ages of the trees are, Alton 
Downs, six years; Pink Lily, five years; and Winton, six years. 



Plate 136. —Aloahoba Bean, planted at Winton in 1921, from Seed brought from 

Honolulu. 

The tree on the right is an Acacia, planted about 1906. This Acacia is looked upon 
as a good tree and this particular one has had considerable attention which the Algaroba 
has not had, (Photo, taken 6th March, 1927.) 


The pods commence to ripen during early summer and drop to the ground when 
mature. A valuable characteristic is that the tree remains in bearing for a period of 
some four months. 

As evidence that the cattle relish tJie beans the grower of the tree at Pink 
Lily, Mr. Edminstono, mentioned that his cows on leaving the milking sheds in the 
morning go direct to the Algaroba tree and pick up the beans that have fallen over¬ 
night One heifer was so fond of them that nhe invariably camped under the tree 
all day and fed on the pods as they dropped. 

Charaif^istios of the Algaroba. 

In addition to its economic use it is ornamental, and also of value as a shade 
tree. In regard to its natural habit Mr. L. H. Bailey, Cornell University, in dealing 
with forage plants, says: —* ‘ This small tree is the most common Woody plant of the 
*Soitih‘lvestern arid region. It is often found in groves with a short truiik like an* 
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apple-tree. It is very valuable as a honey plant, as its period of bloom extends over 
two months. Its forage value lies in the pulpy edible ])ods, which are d to 10 inches- 
long, containing about a dozen hard seeds. 

The pods are very nutritious and are eaten by natives and travellers as well 
as by stock. The bean pods and bark are rich in tannin. The seeds are said to be 
the next in value to barley for fattening horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs. 

Baron von Muller, in his work on ** Select Extra Tropical Plants, gives the 
following analysis:—^‘25 per cent, to 25 per cent, grape sugar; II per cent, to 17 
per cent, starch; 7 j)er cent, to 11 f)er cent, protein; 14 per cent, to 24 per cent. 



Plate 137. —Alcsaroba Bean, tlanted at Winton 1921, from Seed BHOtrcmT from 
Honolultt. (Photo taken 6th March, 1927.) 

organic acid, pectin, and other non-nitrogenous nutritive substances. They are also 
comparatively rich in potash, lime, and phosphoric aeid.^’ 

The timber is very hard and durable, resembling liignum Vitae, and takes a 
polish like mahogany. Fences made of this timber have been known to stand in a 
perfect state of preservation for more than fifty years in Southern Texas. 

A description and illustration of the Algaroba were given by the Government 
Botanist (Mr. C. T. White) in the Queensland Agricultural Journal^^ for June, 
1921. It is described as:— 

^^A tree attaining from 60 to 70 feet, branches usually armed with straight 
spines, either solitary or in pairs. Leaves bi-pinnate, usually occurring in little tuft.s 
or fascicles, pinnae 1, 2, or rarely 3 pairs; leaflets usually 10 tb 12 pairs, oblong. 
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3 to 4 lines long. Flowers small and numerous, borne in long slender spil^es of 3 to 5 
inches. Pod yellow, shortly stalked, 5 to 8 inches long, marked between the seeds 
-with transverse lines, fleshy with a sweet, sugary, more or leas spongy pulp; seeds 
light brown, enclosed in a hard, parchment-like casing (endocarp). 

native of South America, West Indies, Central America, Mexico, and the 
Southern United States. 

It is now widely cultivated in tropical countries as a fodder and ornamental 
tree. Speaking of its introduction into the Hawaiian Island, J. F. Rock in the 
■* ^ Leguminous Plants of Hawaii, ^ ^ states:—The Algaroba is the most common as well 
as the most valuable tree introduced into the Hawaiian Islands. All the waste lands, 
which previous to the introduction of this valuable tree were absolutely barren, are 



Plate 138.— Algaroba Bean Tree, planted at Winton 1921, from Seed brought 

FROM Honolulu. 

The tree on the left is a Cedar, and probably 26 years old, growing under the same 
conditions as the Algaroba. (Photo, taken 6th March, 1927.) 

now covered with green forests made up exclusively of this tree. The tree was 
introduced by Father Bachelot in 1828, the seed having come from the Royal Gardens 
at Paris, France. . 

Se^^ should be sown in the spring or early summer. The pod contains op to 
iweuty seeds. Faeh seed is surrounded by a hard parchmentdike casing. This 
ahOhid be removed with a sharp knife before the seeds are soikn. C. S. Judd, writinig 
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VMfAT hARVKTINC 
REVOLUTIONISED/ 



I This new invention, by making the operating speed of the 
header or harvester independent of the forward speed, has 
really revolutionised wheat harvesting. It gives many ad- 
ditional advantages, and entirely eliminates side draught. ^^B 
It. increases the mobility of the outfit, and reduces the fuel 
consumption by 30 per cent. 

Wheat Farmers find the Inventions effect They may be fitted to any of these^ 

II Economies :— Tractors 


1. Approximately 40^0 Saving of Kerosene. 

2. Reduces the Harvesting time by 33%. 

3. Lengthens the life of the header, by, we esti¬ 
mate, doable, 

4. Prevents Loss of Grain, as the speed of machin¬ 
ery can be constantly maintained to ensure threshing 
and winnowing speeds. 

6. Unnecessary to turn out off crop line to bag 
up, as the speed of machinery is obtained without 
moving forward, 

6. The outfit is mobile ; it turns in its own length 
and may be backed if necessary, 

7. Comers of crops may be worked round, as in 
turning comers the speed of machinery does not alter 

8. It ensures better work in dirty crops, as speeds 
are arranged to suit. 

9. Down crops may be harvested with excellent 
results — by reducing the forward speed and in¬ 
creasing the threshing and winnowing speeds, 

10. Wheel slippage and side draught entirely 
eliminated. 

11. One man can control both header and har* 
vester if the I,X.L, Extension One-Man Control is 
utilised. 


TRACTORS. 

Fordson 

McCormick-Deering, 10-20 and 15-30>' 
Hart-Parr, 12-20 and 18-36. 

British Wallis. 

Ruston-Hornsby. 

John Deere. 

Twin City, 18-28. 

Case, 12-20 and 18-32 
Certified ** Wallis *' as sold by tbo 
Massey Harris Coy. Ltd 
Vickers. 

Holt (Caterpillar). 

HARVESTERS. 

McKay, 6ft., 8ft. and 10ft. Headers 
McKay Reapers and Binders. 

Massey-Harris 8ft. Headers. 

Massey-Harris Reapers and Binders. 
International, 8ft. or 12ft. Reaper. 
Thresher. 

Shearer Header. 

Gaston Header. 

Robinson Big E ; and 
Robinson Federal Headers. 

When these machines are fitted with* 
the Robinson Transmission Gear 


For your copy of the 36 page book, Successful Power Harvesting,*’ fill in and poet coupon. 



iEO.E.FORTESCUE Z SONS LIP 


Patentees antt Sole Manufacturers 

AR.NCLIFFE. SYDNEY: 


ham(^ _ 
cAddress.. 


Make Tractor ...' 


Header 
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From Now to Next Shearing 

Cfhe main object of the lUoolgromer is to keep the mod on the sheep s 
back groming euenly from shearing to shearing and land his clip on 
the mod selling floor in the best possible condition. 

This can be done bij the constant use of UITA^LICK. 

Mr, G. A. Wright, Armidale, writes — 

"The best and most practical expression u?o can give of our 
opinion of your product ive have already given—that is, con¬ 
tinued use and repetition of orders. IPe have used nothing 
else for more than five years." 

* TTlr. IDright has used oner 500 tons for his stock in about six i^ears. 

Mr. Frank Mering, Burghersdorp, South Africa, writes — 

"w^lthoudh 1 am almays lard'y in giving Testimonials, I have no 
compunction in saying that I itave used Uita-Liclc for three 
years and th^t my stock have greatly benefited. I consider 
Uita-Lick an excellent ellnrottud Lick for all classes of stock." 

iUse ‘‘D'’ formula for Dry Feed. Use "G" formula for Green Feed. 

VITA-LICK LIMITED 
Stock Lick Specialists 

107-109 Kent Street :: :s SYDNEY 





y 


FCLttmnff is a fine occupation, If 

the weather conditions are favourable. Why not be Independent 
of the weather by providing your own water supply and 

UsiriK Hume Pipee 

Also for eulverts, trougrhs» posts, ete. 

iMontaffue Road, South Brisbane 

Towmevill* end Kabrat cnoekh«nibton> 


^ -----— -- ---^ —---i..— -—-— 

V 
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in a recent number of the ‘Mlawaiian Forester and Agriculturist'/ ’ found that pouring 
hot water over the seeds and letting tliem soak for twenty-four hours greatly 
accelerated their germination, but they may be sown without any treatment at all, 
germination then, however, being considerably slower. They should be sown in pots 
or boxes, and when strong enough the young trees can be planted out into their 
permanent quarters. 

This tree succeeds well in tlie Brisbane district and fruits well. Tt is doubtful 
if it would succeed much further South, as it is more particularly adapted for 
growing in the warmer parts of tlie State. 

A Good Fodder Plant. 

In view of the prominence tliat lias been givim recently to the matter of jiroviding 
fodder supplies to tide stock through dry jieriods, more particularly in our western 
areas, it is somewliat reniarkabla that more attention has not been given to the 
proiJagation of trees and shrubs that ])rovide edible material. It would appear that 
this subject is rccei\'ing sonic attention in the United States of America. 



Plate 139. —An Aloaroba Tree. Mr. J. Edmonstone’s PRorERTY at Pink Lily. 


The Honey Locust Tree. 

In the September, 1926, issue of the ‘Slournal of Heredity,” a publication 
devoted to plant and animal breeding, a prize of 50 dollars is offered for the discovery 
•of the best honey locust tree. The explanation given for carrying out such a contest 
is of much interest and worth quoting:— 

WHERE ARE THE BEST HONEY LOCUST TREES? 

‘ ‘ We need to have trees on our hills, and crops on our trees—crops to harvest 
-every year —a tree crop agriculture. We can have this by applying known science 
ai,nd a little common sense to some of our native trees. In the eastern United States 
is the Honey Locust, a neglected tree of great promise. Its bean and pod have an 
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Pj:^4te J40. — An Ax4Garoba Trjje at Aeton Downs, Queenstanp, 
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analysis as good as that of many commercial grain feeds. Cattle eat the beans of 
some trees greedily. Trees are known that bear many bushels of beans. 

^ * Here is a possible crop of great value, both as a harvest and as a soil saver 
through letting tree roots stop gullies. We need to have the best wild trees with 
which to begin, just as the naval orange business began with finding one tree that 
happened to bear that kind of fruit. 

“Enter this contest and help to start a Tree Crop AgriculturG in America.^’ 

In the last issue to hand (May, 1928) is an account of the Honey Locust contest, 
with photographs of the winning trees and i^ods. Reference is made in the article 
to the Algaroba stating— 

“That the United States Department of Agriculture, in 1928, made extensive 
milling tests to determine its feeding possibilities. By separating the seeds and the 
}K)d8 (which contain the sugar-bearing tissue) it wns possible to make two kinds of 
meal—one high in sugar, and the other in protein. Actual feeding tests with the 
incsquite in the South-West and Hawaii have proven its valnd as a stock feed. In 
fact, in Hawaii the mesquitC, which w’as introduced in 1828, has assumed an important 
place in the agriculture of that island. 

‘ ^ The pods are everywhere recognised as one of the most important grain feeds 
of the islands, and are greatly relished by all kinds of live stock, including chickens. 
The feeding value of the beans lias long V)ecn recognised from the practical results 
obtjiined. As a feeding material there seems to be only one objection to them, and 
that is a slight flavour given to milk when fed in excess to the dairy cows. The 
objection could, however, be overcome- by feeding the beans after milking rather than 
before niilkiug. ’ ’ 

The result of the mesqiiite beau contest was so encouraging that a new contest 
IS being arranged to learn whether trees can be found that exceed those prize W'inners 
in yield, hardiness, and food contest. 


THE FAT LAMB. 

Grow Fodder Crops. 

Over th(' bulk of the State where fat lambs a,rc raised, an autumn lambing is 
fouTul the best, but' in the cold districts of the State the lambing takes place in the 
spring, and the lambs grow’ during the snmmer; so that suitable summer crops should 
be selected and sown to supplement the natural pastures and stubble. In these cold 
districts fodder crops or extra feed will have to bo snp()lied to produce a satisfactory 
(*x})ort lamb, as, besides the fact that the natural pasture in these districts is not of 
the best, tlie climatic conditions tend towards slow maturity and a small-framed 
animal. 

In gverage seasons in the western and south-western districts there is usually 
.sufficient rain in the autumn to ensure a certain amount of growth in the pastures, 
but for the raising of fat lambs this feed should be supplemented by green fodder 
cro])S. In this way every opportunity is given the lamb to get a fair start. The 
('rop should be ready for the evvea to be put into just prior to lambing. This will 
jncrea.se tlie milk supply, and if alternated with natural pastures tliere should be 
abundant feed until the usual spring growth, wdien the fodder crop can often he 
allowed to grow up for hay or silage. 

Suitable Crops. 

In deciding what crops to grow for fodder, the gctieral farm practice should be 
considered. It should be made to work in as part of a rotation of crops on the 
farm, and for that reason a crop other than wheat is advisable. Of those available, 
the most satisfactory is oats, wdi-ich, besides being an excellent fodder, helps to 
control such wheat diseases as “take;all,'' &c. There are several early varieties 
which should give excellent results, and which provide more feed, perhaps, than 
Algerian, but the latter is very satisfactory. 

Skinless barley is another fodder crop recommended, and it provides particularly 
good feed. Rape, or a mixture of rape and barley, will give a great bulk of feed if 
the season is suitable for a good germination of the rape seed. Rape alone should be 
fed off; with care or losses may occur from “hoven. “ Lucerne and Sudan grass are 
two other very valuable fodder crops which the Avheat farmer, who combines the fat 
lamb business with his farming, should find little diflieulty in fitting into a suitable 
rotation.—“A. and P. Notes/” N.8.W. Department of Agriculture. 
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FLUSHING THE BREEDING SOW. 

E. J. SHELTON, TI.D.A., Senior Instructor in Pig Eaising. 

In perusing the pages of several of the older established text-books on Animal 
Husbandry/’ one frequently comes across the term “flushing” as applied to “flushing 
the mare ’ ’ or the ewe or the sow or cow or as the case may be, in each instance prior 
to the time the female is m.ated. 

This “flushing” is not a common term in Australian live stock literature nor 
is it a regular practice on our farms, consequently an explanation of the term 
“flushing the sow” before mating will be of interest to readers of this Journal. 

The term flushing simply means a general stimulation of the whole of the internal 
organisation of the animal, the object being to increase the number of pigs j^roduced 
at farrowing time. The purpose is accomplished by increased feeding of grain or 
by the use of fresh or more suceulont pastures than have previously been available. 



Plate 141 (Fig. 1). 

Duroc-Jersey sow ** Lawn Hill Lorna” and a group of her *‘tou” litter of ten pigs 
which (not including the sow), weighed 2,000 lb. live weight when one week less than 
six months old. They were exhibited at the recent Royal National Show at Brisbane 
by Mr. Percy V. Campbell, of Lawn Hill, Lamington, Queensland, and created 
considerable interest. This litter indicates what car\ be done by properly flushing 
the sow and keepihg the feed up to 4he young pigs from bii’th. See also Fig. 2. 


The practice is understood and practised more by the sheep man than by the 
breeder of pigs or of most of the other classes of live stock; still it is a well recognised 
old time as well as modern practice. The sheep man practises it by turning the 
breeding ewes into a fresh succulent pasture just prior to “joining the rams,” the 
time when the ewes are to be mated, the objective here being to secure a larger 
percentage of twins or a higher general average at lambing time. 

There is no reason why the pig breeder should not adopt the same practice with 
his breeding sows, especially with sows that are advancing in age and tliat might 
otherwise produce rather unsatisfactory litters. 

The most beneficial results are obtained when the flushing begins two or three 
weeks before the breeding season opens or the stock are to bo mated. Supposing 
that the sows have been running on pasture alone during the greater part of the 
“off ■ ^ season; at the beginning of the breeding season, or when it is desired to 
prepare the sows for mating, they should be turned into a fresh patch of rape, lucerne, 
or other green stuff that would furnisli an abundance of the most succulent forage. 
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Plate 143 (Fig. 3). 

Group of Duroc-Jersey Berkshire Cross pigs, winners of the Litter Weight Contest at 
the Brisbane Show, 1928. That it pays to follow the practice of flushing the breeding 
«ow is again evidenced in this photograph. Bred and exhibited by Mr, Percy 
V. Campbell, of Lawn Hill, Lamington, 
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ill the case ot'i a single sow, the breeder might begin by feeding a slop composed 
of milk and barley or wheat or maize meal, &c., and give more than the usual supply 
of green food. The idea is to stimulate the whole system without putting on any 
great amount of fat. It is, of course, expected that the animals will begin to gain 
a little more rapidly in early spring or as the breeding season opens, and the* 
majority of breeders will see to it that their stock put on flesh at this time, but it 
is important that the sows should be in medium breeding condition only and be 
gaining in weight and flesh at the time when they are mated. After tlie sow has 
been mated, continue the practice for a week or two before turning her out to pasture 
again. 

All sows should, of course, be kept in good breeding condition during the 
gestation period, but there is no necessity that they should be ‘ ‘ rolling ^ ^ in fat. 

Care should also be taken to see that aS soon as possible after service the sow 
is removed from the boar 's pen and placed in a clean pen awjiy from other sows or 
boars for at least five or six hours, during which she should be liberally fed and 
kept quiet and in a comfortable condition. It is quite impossible to expect good 
results by allowing innumerable services and by allowing other sows, mated or other- 
Avise, to interfere with the mnvly mated soa-v. 

Attention should be paid to these details for the purpose of obtaining better and 
stronger litters. Many breeders who AAcre not altogether sure about this ^ theory 
ill stock breeding have been favourably impressed. Further, the additional care 
exercised protects the boar and enables him to mate witli a larger number of sows 
vvitli more reliable results than Avould be possible if the mating were neglected. 

Pig production costs are vso high these days that no effort sliould be spared to 
ensure the production of larger and more vigorous litters. It is quite evident that 
farmers who have giv«n the most attention to the system of flushing’^ above 
referred to are its most constant advocates. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST SWINE FEVER. 

The most potent factor in the s}>read of swine fever among pigs is undoubtedly 
the infected pig, Avhich may even pass on the disease to others several days before' 
symptoms are exhibited, says Major C. G. Saunders, in an interesting article in the 
current' issue of the ^'Pig Breeders^ Annual.It must also be remembered that this 
infect'iousness remains during the whole course of this disease. The virus of the disease 
is also spread through the medium of urine, fmees, eye and nasal discharges; and the 
floors, bedding, and manure in the pens or stys where infected pigs are housed 
become saturated with the virus which may be carried from one farm to another, or 
to different part's of the same farm on the feet of men and animals, or on the wheels 
of A’chicles, and probably by birds. Stock attendants may also, by medium of their 
liandsi and any instruments or tools they may use, be the means of spreading the 
disease far and wide. The chief danger is, however, the infected pig, and attention 
is specially drawn to the fact that unthrifty jiigs may have swine fever without 
showing any definite symptoms of the disease, and may be moved from one farm to 
another under the impression that they ihay only be suffering from some non- 
contagious disease. Another danger is the pig that has apparently recovered from 
the disease but is, in reality, suffering from it in a very chronic form, as such pigs 
may be infective to others for eighty days or longer. Carcasses of pigs AA’liich have 
died from swine fever may retain the virus for months, and even cured moats are 
not always safe in this respect. Hence the necessity of boiling all offal and garbage 
before feeding to pigs. 

The folloAving jirceautions'Avill reduce the danger of an outbreak of swine fever:— 

(1) Quarantine all newly purchased stock and all pigs returned from show or 
market for three weeks in a remote section of tte farm^ and admit to the 
main herd only after careful scrutiny has revealed nothing suspicious, 

(2) Locate pig yards and stys away from streams, highways, and keep 
strangers away from them, and especially pig dealers and persons who» 
have unthrifty pigs upon their premises. 

(3) Buy only from herds that are known to be healthy. 

(4) Bb not visit a farm where there are sick or unthrifty pigs. 

(t5) Cook all swill and offal before feeding, and make the man that has handled 
the raw material disinfect himself immediately after. 

(6) After an outbreak of swine fever see that all carcasses are burned or 
buried deexdy with quicklime. 
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It is well to remark here that in Australia stock regulations compel pig breeders 
lo immediately report to the nearest stock inspector, police officer, or other (fovern- 
ment official any suspected outbreak or serious trouble amongst pigs, and to carry 
out the instructions issued by these officers so that there will be no possible chance 
of disease spreading from herd to herd. Heavy penalties are imposed upon those 
who neglect or fail to carry out instructions issued under the Acts controlling these 
diseases, and the i:)rcmiseH concerned may be quarantined for whatever period is 
<leemod necessiiry. There is everything to gain and nothing to lose by reporting the 
matter immediately it is suspected there is anything seriously wrong with tlie pigs. 
The Departments of Agriculture in the various States will supply all information 
relative to these matters upon application free of cost. In any case it would be 
very unwise to introduce other pigs into such premises that were 8U8])ected of being 
infected until the matter was cleared up and only healthy stock remained on the 
property, and all buildings and stys, yards, paddocks thoroughly cleansed and freed 
of infection.— E. J. Shelton, 11.1). A., Senior Instructor in Pig Raising. 


PIG RAISING. 

COSTS OF PRODUCTION VARIES. 

The cost of producing pork varies widely on different farms, ("ost records for 
ii period of five years on representative farms in (ireeiie Coiinty, Ohio, United States 
•of America, kept under the direction of John F. Dowler, Assistant in Rural Economics, 
Ohio ExjaTiinent Station, sliow variation on the different farms ranging from 6.50 
dollars to 15.02 dollars for each 100 11). of pork. 

The farms that were* most successful in the production of ])ork seemed to have a 
number of managerial practices in common, which resulted in lower cost. The sows 
wore well fed bt^ore farrowing. Separate houses or shelter-sheds were provided for 
‘each sow, and these were placed on new pasture or ground each season. 

The young pigs were kept away from straw stacks and feed lots about the barns 
and other buildings. They were given the run of larg(‘ fields for pasture in suminei' 
and exercise in w’inter. 

Much labour was saved by hogging down corn, using self-feeders, and feeding 
unhusked corn in the fodder. Plenty of drinking water was provided at all times, 
and it was prevented from freezing in winter. 

Preventive measures w(we taken against eholera, and treatments were given for 
tlie round worm. Tlie pigs were given comfortalile' quarters, and were kejit thrifty 
and contoritod from the start. 

On the whole, the farms with high cost of pork production were less efficient 
in feeding and care, and required more labour and larger amounts of feed per unit 
of gain. The sows on these farms were often too fat or too poor. Straw stacks, 
istables, and other unsuitable places were often provided for the farrowing sows, 
and most of the jiigs were fed around the barn and in feeding-lots that could not be 
ploughed. 


CHOOSING A DAIRY BREED. 

By 0. F. McGBATH, Supervisor of Dairying. 

The question of what breed of dairy cattle is the best has been asked by a 
number of persons either about to enter or engaged in the dairy business. 

It is not so much the question of breed that requires consideration as does the 
‘question of profitable producers. 

There are good daily animals that are profitable at the pail in all dairy breeds, 
and it is true also that poor jiroducers are found in each breed. The selection of 
animals within the breed chosen is the matter of most importance. The breed chosen 
should be the one" that api>eal8 to personal taste, and that is suitable to the conditions 
nnder which the animals are to dairied. Any one of the dairy breeds are worthy of 
a place on our dairy farms. 

The sure way to determine the dairy animal ^s value is to test it for production. 
The progeny of animals whose production has been recorded should be secured when 
possime. The milk producing trait i« hereditary, and selected females should be 
Ibred to sires with production on paternal and maternal sides. 
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fCnsCuerS to Correspondents. 

Supplying Phosphorus for Cattle. 

(Oordonvalc) — 

Thort* is no need to liotlier about l)one meal as supply of jiliosphorus for cattle^ 
as we liave in enished Nauru jiliosphate a cheaper and richer source of phos¬ 
phoric acid. Make a mixture of one part of coarse salt and two parts of 
crushed Nauru phosphate, and give the cows about 3 oz. of this mixture in. 
tiu'ir food every day. Home of the mixture can also be left in addition in. 
troughs, HO that the animals can get more if they want it. 

BOTANY. 

The folleicing replies hare hern seleeted from the/ outgoing rmiil of tlte Govern¬ 
ment Botanist, Mr. C. T. JVhite, F.L.S.: — 

Specimens Determined. 

“Desirous’^ (Clear Mountain)—The s])eciinens forwarded with your letter of the- 

8th instant have been determined as follows:— 

No. 1. Eugenia Ventenatii. Weeping Myrtle. Family Myrtaeea\ 

No. 2. Bysemylum rufum A small or medium-sized tree, for wliich T liave not; 

lieard a common name. It is allied to the Rosewood and Red Beaii- 
Family Meliace®. 

No. 3. JAisea dcalhata. Family Lauracea*. Allied to the Camphor Laurel. 

No. 4. Bavkhovsui myrtifolia, Carrol. 

No. t). Nyssantlies diffusa. A “Needle'.^' Family Amarantaceoe. 

No. 7. Verbena honariensis. Purple Top. 

No. 8. Commersonia cchlnata. Brown Currajong; Family Hterculiaeeti'. 

No. 5 (but no luimlier on label).— So'anum aurieulatum. Called Wild Tobacco.. 

Family Holanaccau A native of South America naturalised in Queens- 
lamb A similar plant with white flowers— Bo’^amim verhascifoUum — 
overruns scrub farms in the same w'ay. 

Marsh or Yellow Watercress. 

J. MoG. (Moombra) — 

Tile sjiecimen forwar<led with your letter of the 21st instant is Naslurfinni. 
palustre,. the Marsli or Yellow Watercress, a soft, rather succulent, w’ced of 
the crc.s8 family ((hucifera*), widely spread over the temperate' regions of 
the world. It has no ixarticular value as a fodder, and like most eruciferoim 
plants, would taint the milk of dairy cows feeding on it. 

Freshwater Algae. 

A.H.W. (Laidley) — 

The green growth in your dam represents a heavy growth of freshwater alga*^ 
The method of dealing with freshwater algie in dams and ponds is, when 
they are surface species, to spray the surface with Bordeaux mixture of 
half the usual strength. Bordeaux mixture can be obtained in tins in¬ 
concentrated form from most of the nurserymen. 

For submerged algse, copper sulphate' may be put in a coarse sack and dragged’ 
backwards and forwards from the bank, or towed up and down in a boat,, 
until it is all dissolved. Copper sulphate is poisonous, and for the water 
to be safe for water birds and for drinking purposes by man or animals, 
the copper sulphate must not exceed 1 jw! in 1,000,000 parts of water by 
weight (i.e., 1 3b. in 100,000 gallons): The contents of the pond may be 
estimated bv roughly calculating the cubic capacity in feet, and multiplying- 
the result by 6J. This gives the number of gallons, and a division by 
100,000 gives the lb. of copper sulphate required. A second application* 
should be made a week or two later. 

Alga? give a good deal of trouble in ornamental ponds in colder countries, such as 
England and the Continent, but here they commonly seem to die with the? 
approach of hot weather. 
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PIG RAISING. 

Ecplies selected from the outgoing mail of the Senior Instructor in Pig Baisingy 

Mr, E. J. Shelton^ IIJ).A. 

Isolation of Sick Pigs. 

J.A.H. (Winegrove) — 

The use of cod liver oil iu the treatment of pigs affected with a peculiar trouble' 
in the ear is specially recommended. This trouble causes the pig to carry its 
head on one side and to lose condition. The oil appears to have a very 
beneficial effect, but it must be cnrefully handled, care being taken that each 
pig receives its proper share. The isolation of sick pigs away from healthy 
stock and special treatment while isolated is always recommended. All 
treatment must be accompanied by a thorough cleansing of the surroundings, 
and an imi)rovement in the methods of housing and feeding, for the appear¬ 
ance of disease of this description in the herd is a sure indication that 
there is a deficiency of mineral matters and vitamins in the food. The 
supplying of green -food, charcoal, bone meal, ])rotein or meat meal, and 
clean drinking water, and the feeding of readily digestible nutritious food 
are items requiring special attention. The animal should also be forced to 
take exercise in the sunshine. 

Feeding Fruit to Pigs. 

T.S.A. (Palmwoods) — 

Fruit is of little feeding value for pigs; hence it is not profitable to rely on 
the products of the orchard as pig food. This is especially so with reference 
to (dtrus fruits, for the pig only consumes the juice. Pigs consuming large 
<piantities of fruit are subject to certain gastric troubles, particularly if the 
food is fed in an overripe or damaged condition, or in too large a quantity 
at a time. Small quantities of fruit can be used to advantage when fed 
with other more concentrated foods, such as barley meal or pollard. 



Plate 144. —^W. Henry’s Seedling Grange Tree orowing at Moorland, N.S.Wg 
Heigth, 33ft.. greatest limb spread, 36 ft. 9 in.; Girth, 3 ft. up trunk, 8 ft. 3 in. ; 
Narrowest Girth, (1 ft. up trunk) 7 ft. 2^ in.; Approximate Crop, (1928) 20-26 bushels. 
About 69 years old. (Note sound oranges (windfalls) on ground piled up.) 
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BANANA PROPAGATION. 

There is an impression amongst many banana growers that where the plants 
are raised from the single eye, as is done at the State Nursery at Bribie Island, the 
quality of the fruit is not equal to that obtained from a well-developed conn or 
sucker. That this is not the case has been proved by samples of Cavendish fruit 
recently submitted to this Department, which were 91 inches in length by 51 inches 
in girth, and the largest of which weighed nearly 1 a pound. (See Plate.) Further 
confirmation is also to hand from a grower at Marian, near Mackay, to whom a 
number of small baimna plants, raised from the single eye at the Bribie Nursery, 
was sent a couple of years ago. The writer states:—It "may interest you to know' 
the suckers you sent me have done remarkably well, and as we have this season 
grublMjd up a number of them and divided the clumps and planted same w'e are in a 
position to state that they are absolutely free from beetle borer or any other disease. 
This encourages us to extend.^’ This information is very satisfactory, as it show^s 
that even where clean banana plants are set out in a beetle-infested area there is a 
chance of their keeping free of this pest for some time.— Geo. Williams, Director of 
Fruit Culture. 



Plate 145. 

OP Cavendish Bananas from a plant raised from the single eye, as practised at the 
State Nursery, Bribie Island. (See note on Banana Propagation.) 
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Qeneral J^okes. 

Staff Changes and Appointments. 

Mr. G. Sutton, of Camp Mountain, Bamford, has been a]>pointej] Honorary 
Inspector under the Diseases in Plants Acts. 

Mr. F. J. Watson, Dairy Instructor, Bundaberg, has l)een attached to the 
Brisbane District, and Mr. C. L. Moran, Dairy Instructor, to the Toowoomba District. 

Transfers of the following ]ns})ectors of Stock have been ap])roved:—Mr. 
B, C. O. Jessop, from Crowds Nest to Helidon; Mr. B. .1. Monaghan, from .Julia 
Creek to Crow’s Nest; Mj*. L. P. Doyle, from Cloncurry to .Julia Creek. 

Mr. G. R. T. Anderson, Inspector of Blaughter-liouses, Innisfail, has been 
appointed also Inspector of Stock and Brands. 

Mr. P. G. Marks, of Albertoii, has been apj.ointed Ofticer under and for the 
purposes of the Animals and Birds Acts. 

The resignation of Mr. W. B. Smith as Sales and Possessions Oflicer, Agricul¬ 
tural Bank, has been accepted as from 17t.h October, 1928, and Mr. Smith has been 
appointed Inspector, Agricultural Bank, a.s from I8th October, 1928. 

The resignation of Mr. A. W. B'urne as Cinematographer, Cliief OfTice, has been 
accepted, as from 31st October, 1928, as tendered. 

The following have been appointed Members of the Soiitln'rn District Stallion 
Board:—Messrs. A. H. Cory, M.R.C.V.S., E. Baynes, P. Short, and .1. Sprott. 

Mr. J. Harold Smith, M.Se. (Agric.), Assistant to Entomologist, (hiirns, has been 
appointed Assistant Entomologist, as from 22nd August, 1928. 

Messrs. F. C. Shaw and P. J. Short have been api>ointed Temporary Inspectors 
of Stock, as from 13th and 31st August, respectively. 

Mr. J. B. McKiustry, Inspector of Stock, Ilclidon, has been appointed Officer 
in Charge, Tick Cleansing Area, South Burnett, with headquarters at Kingaroy. 

The appointments of Messrs. A. Dick and S. C. Smith, Tns])ectors of Slaughter¬ 
houses at Ayr and Mareeba, respectively, have been confirmed, as from 20th February, 
1928. 

Constable N, T. Briskey, of Clermont, has been appointed Inspector of Slaughter¬ 
houses. 

Messrs. H. G. Springer and W. .1. Adderley, of Wolvi, via Gympie, have been 
appointed Honorary Inspectors under the Diseases in Plants Acts. 

Mr. W. R. Winks, B.Sc., Assistant to Analyst, has been appointed Analyst, 
Agricultural Chemical Lai)oratory, as from lOth Sejdembcr,. 1928. 

It has been ai)proved that the designation of the present jmsition of Instructor 
in Agriculture be changed to that of Senior In.structor in Agriculture, and Messrs. 
G. B. Brooks, A. E. Gibson, and N. A. R. Pollock, Instructors in AgricAilture, have 
been appointed Senior Instructors in Agriculture, as from Ist July, 1928; that the 
designation of tlie i)ositi<)n of Instructor in Pig Raising be changed to that of Senior 
Instructor in Pig Raising, and Mr. E. .1. Shelton, Instructor in Pig Raising, has been 
appointed Senior Instructor in l*'ig Raising, as from Ist duly, 1928; that the designa¬ 
tion of the position of Instructor in Sheep and Wool be changed to that of Senior 
Instructor in Slieep and Wool; the designation of the i>()sition of Assistant Instructor 
in Sheep and Wool 1)0 changed, to that of Instructor in Sheep and Wool, and Mr. 
♦las. Carew, Assistant Instructor (and Acting Instructor) in Sheep and Wool has been 
appointed Instructor (and Acting Senior Instriutor) in Sheep an<l Wool, as from 
1st .July, 1928. 

The Officer in Charge of Police, Millmerran, has been relieved of his appointment 
as Acting Inspector under and for the purposes of ‘‘The Diseases m Stack Act of 
1915,” as from 31st October, 1928. 

Mr. L. F. Reinkt^of Monto, has been appointed Officer under and for the juirposes 
of the Animals and Birds Acts. 

Mr. L. B. Christian, of Waterloo, Yandaran, has been appointed Honorary 
Inspector under and for the purposes of the Diseases in Plants Acts. 

Mr. E. C. Olive, Manager of the State Farm, Kairi, has been app^i^d Dairy 
Instructor, Department of Agriculture and Stock. # 

The In^>eetor of Stock at Gayndah has been appointed Government Representa¬ 
tive on the Burnett Dingo Board. 
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Mr. C. F. Aderniann, of Woorooliii, has been appointed Chairman of the Peanut 
Board. 

Mr. F. C. Coleman, of Grantham, has been appointed Inspector of Dairies, as 
from the date of taking up duty; his appointmenti is on probation for a period of 
six months. 

Mr. T. Raymond, of Mlrriwiimi, Gordonvale, has beei. appointed an Officer under 
and for the purposes of the Animals and Birds Acts. 

Pastoral Districts Vlsited—Proposed Tour of South Western Queensland. 

The Minister for Agriculture and Stock (Mr. W. Forgan Smith) stated that, 
in pursuance of the policy of the Crovernment to make the services of qualified 
technical officers available to the pastoralists and agriculturists, he had recently 
arranged for a tour of tlie Northern and Western Ciittle and sheep districts by the 
Agricultural Chemist (Mr. d. C. Briinnich) and the Instructor in Sheep and Wool 
(Mr. J. Carew). Addresses were delivered by these officers, and were apparently 
greatly appreciated by the stockowners. Lectures were arranged for at Charters 
Towers, Ashton, Hughenden, Winton, Isisford, Longreach, Bpringsure, Emerald, and 
Caiiella, and these lectures were well attended by owners concerned. In the course 
of the visit to those districts much information was oV^tained in connection with the 
use of licks and the artificial feeding of sheep and lambs, and this information will 
be utilised in publications proposed to be issued by the Department on the sheep 
industry. 

Orchardists and dairymen were also visited in the Charters Towers district, 
and the departmental officers were consulted on many problems incidental to their 
activities. 

Arrangements have been made for Messrs. E. H. Gurney, Senior Analyst, and 
J. Carew, Instructor in Sheep and Wool, to make a similar visit to tlie South¬ 
western areas of the State, and it is intended that these officers should leave Brisbane 
on the 5th November. In the course of their tour the following districts will 
be visited on the dates mentioned:—Jondaryan, 5th Novemlier; Dalby, 6th to Hth 
November; Miles, Hth to 10th November; Roma, 10th to 13th November; Mitchell, 
13th to 17th November; CharlevilJe, 17th to 24th November; (hinnamulla, 24th to 
28th November; St. George, 28th to 30th November; Goondiwindi, 3f)th November to 
3rd December. 

On tlieir return they wdll visit other Downs centres, and arc expected to return 
to Brisbane about the 6th December. 

Ill connection with these visits, the Minister expressed his appreciation of the 
excellent arrangements made by pastoralists and outlying settlers for the conveyance 
of the officers through the areas visited. 

Wheat Board Election. 

The .Miinual election for the appointment of a mcmlier for each of the five State 
Wheat Board Districts was conducted at the Department of Agriculture and Stock 
with the following results: — 

District No. 1 (Maranou-Dalby)— 

Aaron Hoskiii (Mount View, via Jimbour) 

^Robert Swann (Wallunibilla) 

District No. 2 (Old Pittsworth Electorate) — 

Arthur Carl Krieg (Brookstead) 

^Edward Fitzgerald (Felton) 

District No. 3 (Warwick-Killarney)— 

^Bergittinus C. C. Kirkegaard (Freestone) 

Thomas Braithwaite (Warwick) 

Joseph James Booth (Junabee) 

District No. 4 (Allora-Clifton)— 

W. J. T. Neale, Allora (Unopposed) 

District No. 5 (Toowoomba and Lockyer)— 

^John Archibald (Oakey) .. 

Patrick McNee (Kingsthorpe) 

William Garvey (Gowrie Little Plain) 

* Retiring member. 

tlie successful candidates will hold office for a teimi of one year as from the 
3 st September. 


273 votes 
120 votes 


487 votes 
. . 405 votes 


286 votes 
127 votes 
60 votes 


182 votes 
126 votes 
80 votes 
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Levy on Growers of Papaws. 

Regulations under the Fruit Marketing Organisation Acts have been approved, 
empowering the Committee of Direction to make a levy payable by growers of papaws 
at the rate of Id. per bushel case of papaws sold by them. Tlie sums raised by 
the levy shall be expended only upon advertising in the interests of the grower® 
concerned. 

Canary Seed Board. 

An Order in Council under tlie Primary Producers’ Organisation and Marketing 
Act has been passed, the eifect of which is that the present numibers of the Canary 
Heed Board shall hold otlU‘e only until the :>0th November, i92S, instead of 
22nd December, 1928. Members appointed from the 1st December. 1928, will hold 
office until the 28th February, 19.'10. Nominations will be received l)y the* Returning 
Officer, until 7th November, 1928, for election as Growers’ Representatives on the 
Canary Seed Board to hold office from 1st Decem)>er, 1928, to 2Sth February, 1930. 
Two sucli reiiresentatives are required. 

$ugar Levies. 

Regulations imder ^‘Thc Frinuiry Producers' Organisaiion and Marlccting Act 
of 192()” have been approved, providing for levies by the Queensland Cane Growers' 
Council, District Cane Growers’ Executives, and Mill Huppiiers’ Committees, on 
suppliers of sugar-cane to mills during the season 1928. The total of the levies per 
ton of cane supplied to each mill is as follows (total levies for 1927 are given in 
parentheses for comparison) :—Mossman Central, 5|d. (6^d.) : Hambledou. 2id. 
(2id.) ; Babinda Central, l^d. (2id.) ; Mulgrave, l|d. (2ld.); Houth Johnstone, 
41d. (5|d,); Goondi, 3id. (5.^1.); Moiirilyan, 3fd. (old.); Tally .River Central, 4id. 
(Jid.) ; Macnade, 2jd. (3d.) ; Victoria, (3d.); Kalamia, 21. (3L1.); Pioneer, 

21d. (34d.) ; Inkerman, 2ld. (24d.) Invicta, 21d. (4d.) ; Proserpine (Icntral, 3fd. 
(4id.); Cattle Creek CVntral, 21d‘. (3d.); Plane Creek Ceutrjil 2|d. (3d.); Marian 
Central, 21d. (3d.); North Eton Central, 21d. ; Pleystowe, 3fd. (4d.); 

Racecourse, 21d. (3d.); Farleigh, 21d. (3d.); Qunaba, 2d. (21d.) ; Bingcra, 

(3d.) ; Fairymead, 2id. (dpi.) ; Gin Gin Central, 21d.^ (2id.) ; Milbupiin, 2pl. (2fd.); 
Isis Central, 2pl. (3pl. Booyal, 4d. Pialba); Cliilders, 2d. (21d.); Maryborough, 
2^d. (2fd.); Mount Bauple Central, 2pl. (21d.) ; Moretoii Central, 3pl. (4|d.) ; 
Rocky Point, 21 d. (3d.). 

No poll will be taken in respect of the general levy by tlie Queensland Cane 
Growers’ (’ouncil (Jd. jier ton), but before the other levies' are made, growers are 
given the opportunity of petitioning, before 1st October, 1928, for a poll to decide 
whether or jiot any particular levy shall be made. In the case of the levy of Id. 
for a Defence Fund for tlic Queensland Cane Growers’ Couipcii, tlie ])etition must be 
signed by at least 1(K) canegrowers. In the case of the levies of various nmouiita 
for the District Executives and Mill Suppliers’ Committees, petitions must bo 
signed by at least 100, or 50 per cent, (whichever shall bo the less) of the cane 
supidiers to any j articular mill. The levies by District Executives and Mill 
Huppiiers’ Committees will be utilised for adminiatration purposes of the respective 
Executivt‘8 and Committees in the respective districts. 


Additional Sanctuaries. 

By Order in Council under Animals and Birds Avis, 1921 to 1924,” the 

lagoon and one-mile depth of land surrounding same on tlie property of Mr, 
A. J. Hay, Taroom, has been declared to be a sanctuary for animals and birds. 

An Order in Council lias been aj)proved under the Animals and Birds Acts, 
declaring the properties of Frank leaser, Ltd., and of Thomas and Honoria 
Kirkwood, both properties being’ in the Herbert River district, to be sanctuaries for 
animals and birds. 

Advances to Maizegrowers on Atherton Tableland. 

By Order in Council under **Th€ Primary Producers* Organisation and Marketing 
Act of 1926,” the Atherton Tableland Maize Board has been empowered to make 
harvesting advances (including advances for picking, shelling, and carting) to maize- 
growers on the Atherton Tableland, on growing crops or on shelled or unshelled 
maize already harvested but still in possession of the maizegrowers, or on maize 
delivered to the Board's silos. Such advances shall not exceed £2 per acre of any one 
grower’s growing crops or £2 per ten of his shelled or unshcllea maize. 
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Foxes a Pest in Sugar Districts. 

A Regnlation lias liccii issued under the ^ugar Experiuient Stations Acts, making 
foxes a pest for the purposes of that Act. 

For Good Quality Cream. 

To make certiiin of always producing the highest quality of milk and cream, 
care is essential during all stages of production. The cardinal requisites are 
enumerated as follows: — 

(1.) Healthy cows and attendants. 

(2.) Wholesome feed and pure water. 

(3.) Strict attention to (deaiiliness. 

(4.) Prompt cooling. 

(o.) Protection in transportation. 

(6.) Frequent deliveries to factories. 

(7.) Absence of feeds and weeds that produce olvjectionable odours and 
flavours. 

Victorian “ Reso ** -Tour. 

Following on the success of the recent ^‘Reso^ ’ Tour of Victorians to Queensland, 
the Commissioner for Railways (Mr. J. W. Davidson) has received many requests for 
the organisation of similar tours to Victoria. 

In conjunction with the New South Wales and Victorian Railways, arrangements 
have, therefore, been made for a ‘^Beso^^ Tour of Queenslanders to Victoria to 
commence from Brisbane on Saturday, 1st December. The tour, which will occupy 
ten days from Brisbane to Brisbane, will be confined to men only, and will provide 
a uni(|ue opportunity for Queenslanders to enjoy a personally conducted tour to 
Victoria and the new Federal Capital. 

The orgauisation of “Reso^^ Tours, which are run at an all-inclusive fare, is of 
high standard, and no effort is spared to ensure the comfort and welfare of those 
participating, Apart from the facilities aflordod for insjiecting the various industries 
and resources of the districts visited, Resonians have the privilege of meeting repre¬ 
sentative citizens, and the resultant interchange of ideas and discussion of mutual 
interests,. which is to* the advantage of both parties, has been found to be of 
inestimable value in bringing about a bettor understanding and a spirit of closer 
co-operation between the people of the different States and districts. 

The Victorian tour is of particular interest to farmers, graziers, and fruit¬ 
growers, the itinerary being sjiecially arranged for their benefit. Preliminary 
arrangements are now being made for the reception of the visiters in Victoria, and 
everything possible is being done to ensure a most interesting and enjoyable tour. 

The itinerary, as will be seen from the following brief particulars, is most 
varied and comprehensive in its scope, and is one which should appeal very strongly 
to Queenslanders. 

The Resonians will leave Brisbane by the Svdney mail train on Saturday 
morning, 1st December, and will spend Sunday in Sydney. Early on Monday 
morning they will arrive at Corowa, on the Victorian border, a district noted for 
its sheep and wheat, and in tire., afternoonj they will reach Rutherglen, famed for its 
vines and wdnes. On the Tuesday morning the party will visit Shep]»arton, the centre 
of Victoria’s fertile Goulburn Valley, .ai3 one of the largest fruitgrowing areas in 
Australia, Here is situated one of the most modern 'canneries in Australia, capable 
of processing 100 tons of fresh fruit daily. The afte'rnoon will be spent among the 
i^eep and citrus fruits at Echnea, the in’incipal town and port on the Murray, and 
the centre of a jirosperous agt'icultural area and of a big irrigation scheme. The 
next day the party will visit Horsham, the heart of the wealthy Wiinmera district, 
and renowed for its wonderful wheat crops, its wool, and fat lambs. On Thursday, 
6th December, the morning will be spent among the beef cattle at Hamilton, in the 
western district of Victoria, and in the afternoon the rich pastoral district of 
Casterton will be visited. The Resonians will spend Friday, 7th December, in 
Melbourne, and on the following day they will make an inspection of Canberra, the 
new Federal Capital City. After a short stay in Sydney bn Sunday, 9th December, 
ihe party will return by mail train to Brisbane, wdiere they will arrive on Monday 
evening, lOth December. 

The niapiber in the party will be limited to sixty, and the price to be charged 
for the tour is £45, which includes first class fare by rail, sleeping berths, meals, 
aecommodatiou, motor ear hire^ &e. Those desirous of participating in this tour 
should eommuhicate immediateJy with Ibe nearest station-master or the Secretary 
to the pommiafi^oner for Bailways. 
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Diseases in Stock Act. 

Orders in Council under tlie Diseases in Stock Act have been issued, declaring: 

(1) That Westmoreland sliall no longer be a crossing-j)lace for stock from the 
Nortliern Territory. 

(2) That the Buffalo Fly is and shall be a disease under and for the purj>()ses 
of "'The Du^casefi m Stock Act of 1915.’^ 


The Royal Society of Queensland. 

The Ordinary Monthly Aleeting was held in the Geology Lecture Theatre on 
Monday, 27th August, 1&28, at 8 p.m. 

The President, Professor T. Parnell, in the chair, and about tliirty members 
present. 

Mr. L. L. S. Barr and Dr. John Bostock, M.B., B.S., D.P.M., M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P., were elected ordinary members of the Bociety. 

The President referred to the death of Mr. W. R. Collcdge, and expressed the 
Society’s appreciation of his work. 

Professor H. C. Richards communicated a paper’ entitled Geological 

Beconnaissance of Part of the Aitape District, Mandated Territory of New Guinea,^' 
by H. G. Raggatt, B.Sc., of the Department of Mines, Sydney. The general geo* 
graphical features of the area are as follow: (1) The Coastal plain is al)Out one 
mile wide at Ulau, and reaches a maxiiiunn of approximately 12 miles .at Sissano. 
It is so little raised that the streams which flow tlirough it inevitably meander as 
they approach tl»e sea, in some })laees. forming deltas wit!) niimerousi distributaries. 
With the exception of Vaninio, there are no deep water bays of itnj)ortance. ^2) 
The Coastal foothills are a well-defined area between the plain and the main dividing 
range, and Imve an average height of about 500 feet. The streainB are relatively 
swift flowing and deeply entrenched. (3) The Dividing Range here does not exceed 
5,000 feet in height and is enclosed in thick jungle. (4) The Inland slopes, jK)]nilated 
by the Wa-pi tribe, nre little known. 

The rocks exposed were provisionally classified. They include ])re-Cretaceous 
schists and gneisses of the main dividing range; pre-Miocene (possibly Mesozoic) 
altered sediments; Tertiary (probably Miocene) beds of blue micaceous mudstone 
alternating with shale and sandstone, and of limestone; late Tertiary (})robably 
Pliocene) beds of limestone, volcanic rocks, conglomeiate, sandstone, and agglomerate; 
recent and Pleistocene estuarine and river Ix'ds, river gravels, sands, and muds. 
Palaeontological notes were sui)j)lied by Messrs. Tom Iredale iind W. 8. Dun. It 
was suggested that the search for oil be confined in the first place to locating suitable 
structures in beds of Miocene age wdiich have not been too highly folded or much 
intruded by igneous rocks. The pa|)er was discussed by Sir Edgeworth David, Mr. .J, 
H. Reid, and Dr. E. O. Marks. 

Professor H. 0. Richards cxliibited a si)ecimen of clay shale wdth a curious 
chocolate iron-steiniiig pattern. The specimen, which was forwarded by Mr. T, 
Blatehford, the Government Geologist of Western Australia, has a very unusual 
pattern which, owing to its regularity and nature, suggests a possible organic origin. 
It came from a locality 80 miles south-east of Wyndhnm, Western Australia, and 
underlies the Salterella beds. Mr. Blatehford has obtained other specimens of similar 
pattern in the Braeside area from the Nullagine series. The finder is anxious to 
have an adequate explanation of the origin of the jjattern, and hopes that such 
may ppssibly help in fixing the age of the Nullagine beds more accurately. 

Professor Richards also exhibited jirecious opal from a (juarry in the Brisl)ane 
tuff at Kedron. This w^as forwarded by Mr. Huxham, an engineer of the Brisl)ane 
City Council, and had been obtained during quanying operations from ^ ‘ porj>hyrv ’ ^ 
metal. The exhibits were commented on by Dr. Bryan, and an informal discussion 
took place. 

The Council wishes to draw the attention of members of the Bociety to an 
announcement by the Royal Society of New South Wales that a prize, known as 
* ^ The Walter Burfitt Prize, ^ ^ has been established by that Society. The jirize is 
awarded at intervals of three years to the worker in pure or applied science, resident 
in Australia or New Zealand, whose papers and other contributions published during 
the past three years are deemed ot the highest scientific merit, account being taken 
only of investigations described for the first time, and carried out by the author 
mainly in these Dominions. The prize consists of a medal and the sum of £50, 
and may be awarded to two authors working in collaboration. The first award will 
be made in May, 1929, and nominations and publications should be submitted to the 
Royal Society of New South Wales not later than 28th February, 1929. 
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ParaKliya. 

The Minister for A/^rriciilture (Mr. W. Forgan Smith) stated to-day that he had 
received the following comments from the Government Botanist, Mr, 0. T. White,, 
on the recent re})ort in the Courier of an interview with the Eev. J. Andrew 
Barber, Patrol OrganiHer of the Australian Inland Mission:—• 

<^The ])lant ‘Parakilya’ is well known to Queensland pastoralists. It is fairly 
common in parts of Western Queensland extending through Central Australia U> 
the eastern parts of Western Australia. The actual fodder value has not been 
ascertained by chemical analysis, though the fact that stock do well on it seems 
fairly well established; it is not known, however, what other fodder is picked up 
with the Parakilya. It is one of those succulent plants, characteristic of arid 
regions, that is able to store water by virtue of a protection of a tough skin or 
cuticle. Such jilaiits when fed on enable stock to go for a long time without drinking. 
Although the (collection of Parakilya seed presents no great difficulties, it is just a 
moot ]»oint as to how the plant will lend itself to being artificially spread; in it» 
native state it favours sandy soils. However, the experiments to be carried out by 
the Australian Inland Mission will be followed with great interest by the Depart¬ 
ment and by pastoralists of Queensland. 

“Sir Arnold Theiler, the noted South African Veterinarian, when he was in 
Queensland recently, spoke of the possibilities of what they know in South Africa 
as Spekboom. It is like the ^Parakilya’ and is a member of the Pigweed Family, 
but in i)lace of being a small herbaceous plant it grows to a fair-sized shrub. It 
has been grown to a limited extent in Queensland, but more as a curiosity in 
gardens than as a possible fodder. In South Africa it has been recorded that this 
succulent plant along with the Australian Saltbush, makes a valuable mixture for 
stock; it would seem advisable to make trials with this plant at the same time as 
the ‘Parakilya,^ “ 


The Buffalo Fly. 

The Minister for Agriculture and Stock (Mr. W. Forgan Smith) views with 
apprehension the x^ossibility of the extension of the Buffalo Fly into Queensland. 
This fly, which is a menace to the cattle industry of the States, has been known to 
exist in the Northern Territory and in the northern x>ortion of Western AuvStralia 
for some years. The trend of the spread of the fly from the Northern Territory 
is in an easterly direction, towards the Queensland border, and the extensive movement 
of stock from that Territory increases the possibility of the introduction of the 
pest into this State. 

Ill 1925 the Ooiuicil for Scientific and Industrial Research appointed a veterinary 
officer to investigate and report on the incidence of the fly in the Northern Territory 
and Western Australia, and his rejmrt indicated its extension towards the border 
of this State, north of the 18th iiarallel. 

The danger was promptly realised by the Queensland Government, and the 
possibility of the introduction of the fly into this State was emphasised in a communi* 
cation addressed to the Prime Minister, in which it was suggested that he should 
exercise every effort to prevent an extension of the pest. 

As 1927 w^as a drought year in the Northern, Territory and North western 
Queensland and there were practically no stock movements, Bi)eeial action was not 
taken to deal with" the matter, but tluiing the present year, as the CominonwealtU 
Government did not appear to realise the urgency of protective measures, the 
Queensland Government detailed a veterinary officer to make a survey of that portion 
of the Northern Territory contiguous to the Queensland border. In his report, this 
officer verified j-revious information available, which was to the effect tliat the fly 
had materially extended and had now become a direct menace to the cattle and horses 
in this State. 

Mr. Forgan Smith is strongly of the opinion that a national effort to deal 
with the pest should be made, and that the Commonwealth Government should take 
\irgent action, not only to combat the pest in the Territory under its administration, 
but also to prevent an invasion th the Eastern States of the Commonwealth of the 
fly. Tlfe Minister stated that he was prepared to co-operate in a reasonable manner 
in aiiy efforts ■which might be made to prevent the introduction of the pest into- 
Queensland, but emphasises the obligation of the Commonwealth Government to treat 
this matter from a broad, national standpoint in order to afford protection to the 
cattle industry of the Commonwealth, 
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Higher Interest on Savings. 

All announcement of more thaiv passing interest has been made by the Com¬ 
monwealth Bank. 

From the Ist October, the rate of interest on Commonwealth Savings Bank 
deposits will be 4 per cent, up to the first £500, the old rate of 3^ per cent, still to 
be paid on excess of that amount up to £2,000. 

As the majority of savings accounts probably have balances of less than £500, 
the announcement will come as very good news to most Savings Bank dojiositors, and 
as a distinct invitation to those peoiile who do not yet use this useful aid to thrift— 
the savings account. 

Another feature of the Commonwealth Savings Bank service is tlie Purpose 
Account. Any number of Purpose Accounts may be opened at any branch of the 
Bank, and the nature of the purpose need not be disclosed. The objective may be 
provision for holiday exijenses, Christmas extras, medical expensi's, higher education 
for the children, or the purchase of expensive articles, such as pianos, cars, wireless 
sets, &c. 

Any sum from Is. per week' or per'fortnight may be'deposited for a period of 
not less than three months, and the interest will be added at the end of the period at 
the rate of 4 per cent. i)er annum. 


The Public Curator Office—a Profit of £44065. 

From the annual report of the Public Curator to the 30th June, 1928, it is 
ascertained that the year ended with a profit of £4,065, bringing the total profits 
earned by the office since its inception in 1916 up to £53,863, which sum is credited 
to the Reserve Fund. As the office functions under the' guarantee of the State, this 
Reserve Fund is available to cover any losses (if any should; unfortunately, be made) 
before the Government will be called upon to honour its guarantee. 

For the first time in the history of the office, the total cash receipts have 
exceeded the million sterling mark, viz., £1,110,280, and the disbursements amounted 
to £1,099,004, or a gross turnover of £2,200,000. 

The number of Wills and Trusts administered and taken over during the year 
was 1,778, of the estimated value of £2,009,765, being an increase of £189,480 over 
the previous year. 

The number of Intestate Estates administered and Elections filed was 2,222, 
of tlie value of £917,143. 

The Unclaimed Money Fund has increased from £121,37.1 to £140,346, and the 
amount invested in Government Debentures aggregates £139,500. 

In 1916, the first financial year of the Office, the Cash Investments amounted to 
£97,071, whereas for the year ended 30th June, 1928, they amounted to £870,757. 

The progress of the Office is most marked, and is steadily mounting upward year 
by year. No complainta of any substance have been received, but on the contrary 
many letters of a highly appreciative nature, concerning the good work of the 
administration, have' come to hand. 

The most careful attention has been given to economical management, and 
notwithatanding the large volume of new business and the distribution of so many 
estates, there has been only a slight increase in the working expenses of the previous 
year, and this is accounted for by the statutory increments to the salaries of the staff. 

Further evidence of the reimirkable confidence shown by the public in the Office 
is afforded by the constant inflow of Wills completed by living persons appointing 
the Public Curator executor. On the 30th June last, the total number of Wills made 
by the Public Curator exceeded 25,000. 

The management of such a large number of estates as the Public Curator 
controls, entails groat activity in the investment' of money. Up to the present a sum 
of £657,843 has been invested out of the Common Fund on mortgages and in 
Government Debentures. 

The Public Curator Office is self-contained, accepts responsibility for its own 
finances, and has always been able to pay its own way and to meet its obligations. 
While the Office enjoys the guarantee of the State; it has made no call on the 
Consolidated Fund for any help, and with its strong reserves built up out of its own 
profits, it is unlikely that i% ever will. 
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Tb« Ko”)® ^b® Garcfen. 

HARMONY OF ASSOCIATION. 

By A.K.W.^ 

The garden glows, 

Against its wall the eity^s heart still beats, 

And out from each sunimer wind that blows, 

(Carries some sweetness to the tired streets. 

Whether your home is built on a small eity allotment, or on a large' suburban 
piee^^ of ground, by careful planning and consideration the beauty of both may be 
enhanced. The house and garden should make a complete picture, and this is achieved 
by keeping a natural or landscape appearance, with simplicity the main object. 

It is always desirable to build a home on the highest elevation, and the main 
front of the house facing north-east. Where the ground is sloping the possibilities of 
a garden are boundless. Terraces and steps leading from one level to another make 
a pleasing feature, especially if the terraces are walled up, and creeping, flowering 
plants grown in a bed along the toji edge of the wall, where the plants will fall 
over and make an array of colour from the terrace below. 

The garden should l)e laid out in relation to the doors, windows, verandas, 
and steps of the house. The path leading from the front gate should be so designed 
that the open door is not visible from the street. By careful planning, a garden may 
serve many purposes. A distant view may be improved by a foreground of shrubs 
or flowers; unsightly buildings may be hidden by care in planting. 

It may not be i) 08 sible to lay out the garden when building a home', but it 
sheuld be planned from the beginning, so that there is no wasted labour in 
rearranging a garden. A most attractive garden may be made on a small scale 
on a smalt piece of ground, and often it is the small garden which produces the 
greatest number of flowers. During the summer the.rich colouring of flowers, the 
green of grass and trees, and a certain amount of shade will prove a never-ending 
source' of delight to the home-lover, and will add considerably to the value of the 
dwelling. 

All natural features must be considered, and generally the smallest gardens 
must be the most formal. Where there is a long, narrow path from house to gate, 
the length of the path is apparently reduced by beds of gay flowers on each side, 
or its long straight line may be broken by a creeper-covered arch. The lawn of a 
small home should not be broken up by beds of flowers or shrubs. Shrubs may be 
planted to hide the boundaries of the ground, and curving paths disappearing behind 
beds of high-growing flowers tend to make a small garden appear larger. 

There is so much outdoor life in sunny Queensland, and so much time may be 
spent in a garden, that it should be made' a restful, beautiful part of a home—a vital 
part, not merely an adjunct to residence. Most gardeners do not express individuality 
in their gardens. Very often each garden in a street is laid out in much the same 
way. Year after year the same annuals are i)lanted in the same beds, as most 
amateur gardeners do not care to grow plants they know little about. 

Garden features, such as seats, summer-houses, pergolas, and sundials should 
receive more attention. A well-built, substantial garden seat would add considerably 
to the comfort and beauty of a garden. Buch a feature would raise a garden from 
the common-place, and its beauty would be increased as the seasons pass—gay 
annuals and roses in the spring, and gold and tawny chrysanthemums and dalilias in 
the autumn, blooming in the surrounding beds. 

Pences may be covered with creepers, which will give an old-world walled appear¬ 
ance to a garden, and form a background for tall growing, old-fashioned flowers, such 
as hollyhocks. One cun imagine such a garden with beds of pinks, heliotrope, 
petunias, and mignonette. A back gate framed and covered with one of our many 
beautiful flowering creepers would make a pleasing picture from the roadway and 
grounds. 

The joy of a home with a garden is found in watching its development and 
growth to a state of perfection; be it just a home surrounded by grass and shrubs, 
or by a |^rden full of gorgeous blooms. Sunlight and shade, bright flowers against 
dark foliage, curving paths and shrubs, quiet corners with garden seats all gain 
added beauty from each other. Do not let the seasons pass without ereeting in your 
gatdefl aeme feature from which it will gain individuality and restfulness. 

%ln the Brisbane * * Sunday Mail. 
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Plate 14(K 


This filirolitc l)uiig<Mlow was ono of tho most iiitorestiiig exhiiiits at the Tocent 
Brisbane Show, and was a (‘eiitre of attraetion. Jt embodied many modern features, 
including rough-cast exterior walls, a variety of artistic interior treatments, and new 
panel suggestions and wall-paper effects. 


VEGETABLES. 

Vegetables will recpiire constant attention in the Granite Belt area. Tomatoes 
and potatoes wdll require to be carefully watched in order to prevent loss from .Irish 
blight, and no time should 1)0 lost in spraying these crops should this disease make 
its appearance in an^' part of the districi, as it can be prevented by spraying with 
either B’ordeaux or Burgundy mixture. These fungicides effectually |)rotect the 
plants to which they are applied if used in time. If leaf-eating insects, such as 
beetles, grasshoppers, and caterpillars, arc doing damage as well, add 3 or 4 lb. 
of arsenate of lead to the 100 galldns of spraying-mixture used for the prevention 
of early and late blight (potato macrosporiuni and Irish blight), so that the one 
application Mill be effectual for both classes of diseases. 

Keep all kinds of vegetables well Avorked, stirring the land frequently to retain 
moisture, and taking care to i)revent the formation of a surface crust should rain 
fall. Beinember tlmt vegetables require pleilty of moisture; therefore leave nothing 
to chance, but do your best to retain all the moisture in the soil you possibly can. 


yarnf) /^otes for pccember. 

Although November is regarded generally as the best period for planting the 
main maize crop, on account of the tasseling period harmoiifsing later on with the 
summer rains, December planting may be carried out in districts where early frosts 
are not prevalent, provided a knoMii quick maturing variety of maize is sown. 

To ensure a supply of late aiitumn and winter feed, dairymen are advised to 
make successive sowings of niglze and sorghums, to be ultimately used cither as green 
feed or in the form of silage. The necessity for such provision cannot be too strongly 
urged. Farmers who have not had any experience in building an ensilage stack 
•can rest assured that, if they produce a crop for this purpose, information and 
instruction on tlie matter will be given on a{)plication to the Under Secretary for 
Agriculture and Stock; also that, whenever possible, the services of an instructor 
will be made available for carrying out a demonstration in ensilage-making for the 
benefit of the farmer concerned and his immediate neighbours. 

In districts and Ideitlities where supplies of lucerne are not' available, sowings of 
eow’peas should be made, particularly by dairymen, as the lack of protein-yielding; 
foods for milch cows is a common cause of diminished milk supplies and of untlirifti- 
ness of animals in dairy herds. Cowpeas and lucerne can be depended) upon to supply 
the deficiency. The former crop is hardy and drought-resisting. When plants are 
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to be used as fodder, it is customary to commence to feed them to stock when the 
pods have formed. Animals are not fond of cowpeas in a fr|iSh, green state, conse¬ 
quently the plants should be cut a day or two before use. ^leoitomy is effected by 
chaffing beforehand, but the plants can also be fed whole. Chaffed in the manner 
indicated, and fed in conjunction with green maize, or sorghum, when in head, in the 
proportion of one-third of the former to two-thirds of the latter, a well-balanced 
ration is obtainable. Animals with access to grass land will consume from 40 to 
50 lb. per head per day; a good increase in the milk flow is promoted by this 
succulent diet. The plant has other excellent attributes as a soil renovator. Pig- 
raisers will find it invaluable also. 

A great variety of quick-growing catch crops, suitable for green fodder and 
ensilage jjurposes, may also be sown this month, notably Sudan grass, white panieum, 
giant panieum (liberty millet), Japanese millet, red and white French millet. Well 
prepared land, however, is required for crops of this description, which make their 
growtli within a very limited period of time. French millet is particularly valuable 
as a birdseed crop, the white variety being more in favour for this purpose. 

Successive sowings may be made of pumpkins, melons, and plants of this; 
description. 

In districts where onions are grown, these will now be ready for harvesting. If 
attention is given, in the case of garden plots, to bending over the tops of the 
onions, maturity of the crop is hastened. Evidence will be shown of the natural 
ripening-off process, and steps should be taken to lift the bulbs and to place them in 
windows until the tops arc dry enough to twist off. If a ready market is not 
available, and it is decided to hold over the onions for a time, special care should 
be taken in handling. Storage in racks in a cool barn is necessary; otherwise 
considerable deterioration is to be expected. Improved prices are to be looked for 
in marketing by grading and classifying produce of this description. 

Cotton areas which were subjected to a thorough initial preparation, thereby 
conserving a sufficiency of moisture for the young plants, should now be making good 
headway and sending their taproots well down. Keep down all weed growth by 
scarifying as long as the growth will admit of horse work. 


Orchard f^otes for pccemhcr. 

THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

The plantuig of pineapples and bananas may be continued, taking care that the- 
ground is properly prepared and suckers carefully selected, as advised previously in 
tliese Notes. Keep the plantations well worked and free from weeds of all kinds, 
especially if the season is drv. New plantations require constant attention, in order 
to give young plants every chance to get a good start; if checked when young they 
take a long time to pull up and the fruiting period is considerably retarded. Small 
areas well w’orked are more profitable than large areas indifferently looked after, as 
the fruit they produce is of very much better quality. This is a very important 
matter in the case of both of these fruits, as wdth the great increase in the area, 
under crop there is not likely to be a profitable market for inferior fruit. Canners 
only want first-class pines of a size that will fill a can, and cannot utilise small or 
inferior fruit, exempt in very limited quantities, and* even then at a very low price. 
Small, badly filled bananas afe always hard to quit, and with a well-supplied market 
they become unsaleable. Pineapple growers, especially those who have a quantity of 
the* Ripley Queen variety, are warned that the sending of very immature fruit to the 
Southern markets is most unwise, as there is no surer way of spoiling the market for 
the main crop. Immature pineapples are not fit for human consumption, and should 
be condemned by the health authorities of the States to which they are sent. 

Citrus orchards require constant attention; the land must be kept well worked 
and all weed growth destroyed. Spraying or cyaniding for scale insects should be 
carried out where necessary. Spraying with fungicides should be done where the 
trees show the need of it. A close lookout must be kept for the first,indications of 
^'maori,^' and as soon as it is discovered the trees should either dusted with dry 
sulphur or sprayed with the Ume-sulphur, potassium, or liodium sulphide washes. 
Borer should be looked for and destroyed whenever seen. 

grapes will be ready for cutting. Handle carefully, and get them on to- 
the market in the best possible condition. A bunch with the bloom on and every 
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Japanese 

Chrysanthemums 

The Chrysanthemum is perhaps one of 
the most profitable Table Flowers to grow 
for late Summer and Autumn decoration. 
We are listing a few Exhibition Varieties 
only, but we have many other choice 
varieties which are highly recommended. 

ORDER EARLY 

ANITA—White, Drooping Petals. 

ANNIE LAURIE~~Browri. 

AUTUMN TINTS—Salmon Buff. 

BESSIE COOK—Silvery Pink. 

BESSIE ROBINSON—01(1 Gold. 

BUFF GLOBE—Buff. 

EDITH CAVELL-Chestnut and Gold. 
GAIJJPOUU Mauve Pink. 

GOLDEN (MIAMPION-Yellow. 

H. V. WESd—Deep Yellow. 

ILMA RATTEN-Silvorv Pink. 

IRENE COLEMAN—Deep Pink. 

J. H. PERRY—Purple Crimson, Silver 
Reverse. 

LADY E. MILLER—Deep YYdlow, Broad 

I^C tfiL 1S 

Mrs. BERRY—Yellow, Drooping Petals. 
Mrs. D. SYME—White. 

Mrs. H. TURNER—Crimson, Gold Reverse. 
Mrs. L. J. REiri’KR-White. 

Mrs. R. LUXFORD—(Tirnson. 

Mrs. R. C. PULLING—Lemon Yellow. 
Mrs. R. WILKS—Golden A’^ellow. 

Mrs. '^rOM RAND—White. Broacl Petals. 
Mrs. W. .a. REID—Crimson. 

NELLIE FRANCIS—Old Gold. 

ROSE DAY—Light Pink. 

W. T. BAILEY—Purrde 
Wm. RENSIIAW-Salrnon Buff. 

Is. «ach; 10s. per doz. 
Post Paid, 11s. per doz. 

N.B.—In the event of being sold out of 
(iny one variety on receijit of order^ 
we reserve the right to substitute. 

Petersen’s 
Acacia Florists 

Seedsmen, Nurserymen, 
and Art Florists, 

O.K. BUILDING, 

117 QUEEN ST., BRISBANE. 



’Phone: C 


After Hour*: M3S97 


To 

tlio lAsii 

on the 
Land 

Publicity in all corners 
of the Commonwealth 
of Australia will bring 
you satisfaction, mone¬ 
tary and otherwise. 

Why not Advertise 
NOW in the Agri¬ 
cultural Journal. 

You’ll find it worth 
while. Ring or write 
to our Officer in 
Charge for all de¬ 
tails. 

Remember the JUdreas — 

The Government Printer 

(Advertising Branch) 

George St., Brisbane 

Telephone: Central 5150 
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berry perfect will always look and sell well, even on a full market, when crushed 
and ill-packed lines are hard to (piit. 

Peaches, plums, papaws, and melons will be? in season during the month. See 
that they are properly handled. Look out for fruit fly in Jill early ripening stone 
fruit, and see that none is left to lie under the trends to rot and thus breed a big 
crop of flies to destroy the mango crop when it ripens. 

Keep leaf-eating insects of all kinds in check by spraying the plants on which 
they feed with arsenate of lead. 

Look out for Irish blight in potatoes and tomatoes, and mildew on melons and 
kindrfed plants. Use Bordeaux or Burgundy mixture for the former, and finely 
ground sulphur •r a sulphide spray for the latter. 

THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

Early ripening apjdes, plums, a])ricols, j)eaches, and nectarines will be ready for 
marketing during the month. They are unsatisfactory lines to handle, as the old 
saw, “Early rijie, early r()tten,“ applies to all of them; in fact, the season of any 
particular variety is so short that it must he markebMl and consumed as quickly as 
]) 0 ssiblc. All early ripening deciduons fruits are ]>oor carriers and bad keepers, as 
their flesh is soft and watery, deficiejit in firmness and sugar, and cannot, therefore, 
be sent to any distant market. The available markets are quickly over-su|)])lied with 
this class of fruit, ami a gbit tak(‘s place in consequence. Merchants freqiumtly 
make tlio serious mistake of trying to hold smdi fruit's, in the hoj )0 of tl\e market 
im}>roving, with the result that, instead of improving, the market frequently becomes 
more and more ('ongested, and held-over lines have to be sent to the tip. There is 
only one way to <leal with this class of fruit, and that is to clear the markets daily, 
no nratt'er w’hai the pri('e, and get it distribnt('d and into consum])tion as rapidly as 
possible by means of barrowmen and hawkers. Most early j’i|)ening fruits are useless 
for preserving in any way, their only value being what tliey wiil bring for consump¬ 
tion whilst fresh. This being so, it is only a waste of tiine and money to forward 
immature', undersis:e(l, and inferior fruit to market, as it is not v\j»nted, and there is 
no sale for it. It should never have been grown, as it is fre(juently oidy an expense 
to the producer, besides which, unless the fallen or over-ripe fruit is regularly and 
systematically gathered and destroyed in the orchard, it becomes a breeding ground 
for fruit fly and codliii moth, as well as of fungi, such as those producing the brown 
and ripe rots. Early rij)ening fruits should, therefore, be earefully graded for size 
and quality, handled, and ])ackcd with great care, and nothing but choice fruit sent 
to market. If this is done, a good price will be secured, but if the whole crop—good, 
bad, and indifferent—is rushed on to the local markets, a serious congestion is bound 
to take place and larg(’ qmintities will go to waste. 

Orcdiards and vineyards must be kept in a state of perfect tilth, especially if the 
weather is dry, so as to retain the moisture necessary for the development of the later 
ripening fruits. Where citru.s fruits arc grown, an irrigation should be given during 
the month if water is available for tliis purpose, excepting, of course, there is a good 
fall of rain suflicient to jirovide an ample supply of moisture. 

Uodlin inotli and fruit fl^ must receive constant attention and be kept under 
control, otherwise the later-ripening fruits are likely to suffer severely from the 
depredations of these serious ]>ests. 

Grape vines must be carefully attended to and sprayed where necessary for black 
spot or downy mildew, or suliihured for oidium. Where brown rot makes its appear¬ 
ance, spraying with the potassium or sodium sulidvide washes should be carried out. 
Leaf-eating insects of all kinds can be kept in check by sjj^raying with arsenate of 
lead. 


INSPIMED THE JOUENAL. 

A North Arm fanner, renewmg his subscription for a further three 
years, writes (4Gt September, 1928 )—*^At the same tinne I would Wee to 
express the joy and inspiration I receive with each number, and trust its 
circulation is being eontimialiy extended amongst those wlu), like me, oan 
appreciate 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

Times Computed bt D. EGLINTON, F.R.A.S., and A. C, EGLIa^TON. 


TIMES OF SUNRISE* SUNSET. AND 
MOONBISE. 

AT WARWICK. 



November, 

1928. 

December, 

1998. 

Nov.. 

1928. 

Dec., 

1928. 

Date. 

ases. 

Bets. 

Rises. 

Bets. 

Rises. 

1 

Rises. 

1 

5.3 

6.9 

4.60 

6.82 

! p.m. 
i 10.9 

p.m, 

10.44 

2 

5 2 

6.10 

4.50 

6 32 

1 11.12 

11.30 

8 

5.1 

6 11 

4.50 

6.38 



4 

5.0 

6 U 

4 50 

6.34 

a.m. 
12 10 

a.m. 

12.8 

6 

5.0 

6.12 

4.50 

6.35 

1.1 

12.41 

6 

4 59 

6.13 

4.50 

6.35 

1 1.42 

1.12 

7 

4.58 

6.13 

4.50 

6.36 

i 2.17 

1.42 

8 

4.57 

0.14 

4.50 

6.36 

! 2.49 

2.12 

9 

4.57 

0 15 

4.60 

6.37 

! 3,19 

2.41 

10 

4.50 

0 15 

4.51 

6.38 

3.48 

3.15 

11 

i.nfi 

6.16 

4.61 

6.39 

4.19 

3 48 

12 

4 55 

0.17 

4.61 

6.40 

4 49 

4.28 

13 

4.56 

6.18 

4. .51 

6.40 1 

5.21 

6.14 

14 

4 6* 

6.18 

4 52 

6.41 

6.68 

6.3 

15 

4 54 

6,19 

4..52 

0.41 

6.40 

6.56 

16 

4 53 

6 20 

4.52 

0.42 

7,27 

7.p0 

17 

4 53 

C21 

4.52 

0.43 

8,17 

8.40 

18 

4.53 

6 21 

4 53 

6 43 

9,10 

9.40 

19 

4 52 

6.22 

4..53 

6.44 

10.6 

10 43 

20 

4.62 

6.23 

4.54 

6.44 

11.4 

11,49 

21 

4.51 

6.24 ! 

4.54 

6.45 

p.m. 

12.3 

p.m, 

12.40 

22 

4 61 

6,25 

4.65 

6.46 

1.3 

1.42 

23 

4.51 

6.26 

4 55 

6.46 

2.4 

2.47 

24 

4.51 

6.27 

4.66 

6.47 

3.6 

3.55 

25 

4.51 

6.28 

4M 

6.47 

4.12 

5.8 

26 

4 60 

6.29 

4.57 

6.47 

5 20 

6.17 

27 

4.60 

6 29 

4.57 

6.48 

6.33 

7.24 

28 

4.50 

6.30 

'4 68 

6,48 

7.37 

8.26 

29 

4 50 

6.31 

4.59 

6.48 

8.54 

9.19 

SO 

4.50 

6.81 

6.0 

6.49 

9.58 

10,2 

31 



5-0 

6.49 


10,40 


I Phaseft of the Moon, Oocultatione, Ac. 

The timee stated are for Queensland, New South 
Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania. 

5 Nor. }) Last Quarter 12 6 a.m. 

a IS Moon 7 35 p.m. 

20 „ C First Quarter 11 85 p.m. 

27 ,, O Full Moon 7 5 p.m. 

Apogee, 14th November, at 0-6 p.m. 

Perigee, 27th November, at 11,30 p.pi. 

The nearness of Venus to Saturn on the 0th, 7th, 
and Sth will be interesting to notice between 7 and 
8 p.m. a little before they set. 

While the Sun is partially eclipsed on the 12th at 
Madras and many other places in Asia as well as In 
Europe, including the British Isles, it will be 
serenely shining hero, unaflfected by the Moon, 
which, however, will be remarkably near the 
line joining the Earth and Sun. 

Unfortunately the occultatlon of Venus by the 
Moon on the 15th will be unobservable throughout 
Queensland. Had the time been a few hours earlier 
it would have been a highly interesting spectacle. 

Jupiter will be occif ted at Sydney and Melbourne 
on the afternoon of the 25th, but this interesting 
sight will be unobservable in Queensland. 

On 27th November the Moon will rise completely 
enshrouded in the shadow of the Earth and there¬ 
fore entirely cut off from the direct rays of the 
Hun. From the commencement of totality at 0-33 
p.m., for 56 minutes, the Moon will be eclipsed. 
From 7-39 to 8*39 it will be slowly recovering its 
usual brightness and w 11 pass through all the phases 
from new to full in seventy minutes, but will still 
be in the penu obra or fainter part of the eartli’s 
shadow till 9 37 ; after wh'cli it will o(‘cult two stars 
in Taurus, Kappa, and Epsilon. It will be interest¬ 
ing to observers to notice how Kappa will be so close 
to the southern edge of the Moon as to be occulted 
for a few minutes only I 

The conjunction of Mars with the Moon at 10 
p.m. on the 29th will f e an interesting sight through¬ 
out Australia as Mars will be remarkably near the 
southern edge of the Moon. In the northern half 
of China, Mars will be occulted. 

The ti^'o finest planets, V^enus and Jupiter, will 
be cven'ug stars; Venus in the vest, apparently iu 
the consteliation Orphincus from the Ist to the 15th, 
and after that in Sagittarius. Jupiter will be In the 
east and apparently moving slowly backwards 
amongst the Stars of Aries. 

Mercury, in Virgo, near Spica, will rise 42 minutes 
before the Sun on the Ist; on the 15th it will be In 
Libra and rise 52 minutes before the Sun. 

Saturn will be In the western sky, setting nearly 
an hour before Venus on the 15th. 


4 Dec. J Last Quarter 12 31 p.m. 

12 0 New Moon 3 6 p.m. 

20 „ ( First Quarter 1 43 p.m. 

27 „ O Full Moon 5 54 a.m. 

Apogee, 11th December, at 7 18 p.m. 
Ferlgee, 28th December, at 12 80 p.m. 


For places west of Warwick and nearly in the same latitude, 28 degrees 12 minutes S., 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to the 
times given above for Warwick ; at Oooudiwindi, add 8 minutes; at St. George, 14 minutes; 
at Ounnamulla. 25 minutes ; at Thargomindah, 53 minutes; and at Oontoo, 43 minutes. 

The moonlight nights for each month can best be ascertained by noticing the dates when 
the moon will be in the first quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon will rise 
flomewhat about the time the sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all through the night: 
When at the first quarter the moon rises somewhere about six hours before the sun sets, and 
It is moonlight only till about midnight. After full moon it will be later each evening before 
It rises, and when in the last quarter it will not generally rise till after midnight. 

It must be remembered that the times referred to are only roughly approximate, as the 
relative positions of the sun ond moon vary considerably. 

CJUt the particulars on ibis page were computed for this Journal, and should not be 
riproduced wiwut acknowledgmontj 
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0^cn(: and Comment. 

Benefits of Organised Marketing. 

I N Ills r(*])ort to tlic IVIinister for Ai^riculturo (Mr. W. For^on Smith), the Director 
of Marketing (Mr. L. R. Macgregor) says that with organised marketing suiiply 
can be nieasuraidy controlled, demand stimulated, and nc'w markets develojied, Init 
complete ])rice stabilisation is dillicult of attainment. Kconornic and climatic 
influences so operate that even with complete eoiitvol of a eommodity, })rices at times 
must fall, and the primary jiroducer suffers as a result. It a})pears, however, to lie 
unquestionable that some Queensland agrieultnral industries would be non-existent but 
for collective marketing, and all which are subjeet to control have been materially 
benefited. There is an increasing sniquirt of organised inarketing among Queensland 
jirimnry producers generally. So far there is every indieatioii tliat tlie system of 
collective marketing has become an integral feature of Quecmsland agriculture. 

Objective of Agricultural Organisation. 

T he Queensland plan of agricultural organisation dates from the year 1922. In 
that year comprehensive organisation of farmers wa.s provided for, ami the 
support by the fanners throughout -the State of the principle of organisation was 
enlisted by the establishment of over 700 local producers' associations. Tlie ol)jective 
was to encourage farmers to co-operate in all matters pertaining to agricultural well¬ 
being. The improvement of marketing conditions was adopted as the immediate 
objective, and in the attainment of which the support of the rank and file of the 
primary producers was necessary. The objective of organised marketing was adopte<l, 
not because that is the only sphere in which farmer organisation can bring benefits to 
37 
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the farmers, but because it was the sphere in which the advantage of unity of purpose 
in the attainment of a common object was felt to be most readily demonstrable. 
Further, it was foreseen to be the objective for which the support of the agriculturists 
thems(‘lves would most readily be forthcoming. 

Widespread Character of Controlled Marketing. 

A t this time last year thirteen of the main primary products of the State were 
being marketed under organisation, and that is the position at present. Taking 
the annual value of the agricultural production of Queensland and reckoning the 
products which are subject to the system of controlled marketing, it may be said that 
approximately three-fourths of the annual value of the State’s production have been 
brought under the system. 


The Poultry Industry. 

T he marketing of eggs is fraught with especial difficulties in excess of those 
which apply in the case of most primary products. The Egg Board’s problems 
are greater than those of any other commodity board. Following are some points 
in connection with thi.s matter:— 

(1) Tlie product is highly perishable and, although there are ]ieaks and depres¬ 
sions in production, it is nevertheless more or less continuous. In fruit, which is. 
another perishable i)roduct, there is a seasonal production, but in the ('ase of eggs 
there is no period in which the production drops to nil. 

(2) For a good many years the production of eggs in Queensland has been ijt 
excess of local demand. l)uring the past financial year production has increased by 
20 per cent., necessitating aii increased utilisation of interstate and overseas markets 
with rc'sultant costs. As a consecjueuce of such increasing ])roduction, the eiid(‘avours 
of the Board and its agents have been severely taxed to hold the market. 

The Egg Board is concentrating upon an endeavour to reduce the variation of 
price that exists as between the ])eriod of short su])ply and of flush production. The 
Board realises that there would be a greatly increased consumption of eggs on the 
local market if the price could be prevented from rising to the high figure of 2s. lOd., 
at which price it is impossible for many consumers to buy. A stabilised price would 
level U)) consumption on the local market to higher figures all the y(‘ar round. Tlie 
Board is seeking to restrict variations in price, but the increasing }>roducti()n of eggs 
is ]:roving a serious handica]). 


Canary Seed. 

T he market conditions for canary seed this season have been singularly unfortu¬ 
nate. Shortly after the inception of the Canary Seed Board there was a fall in 
w'orld values to £16 10s. per ton for Argentine seed on 15th March. Imported canary 
seed was offered at that figure by importers at a uniform i)rice at all Australian ports.. 
The Board was forced into the position of having to consider meeting the competition 
of the imp(frted article, or, in the alternative, of holding seed indefinitely for higher 
values. Merchants had the opportunity through the importers of booking up imported 
seed at the low values ruling in the month of Ma,rch for spread delivery during the 
ensuing months. If, therefore, the Board had not mot this competition its market 
would have been cut off for nionths ahead owing to the bookings by merchants of 
imported seed. The holding of the seed would have necessitated the Board incurring 
storage and interest charges for at least a year, with no certainty then that the market 
would have improved by that time. It was therefore decided to sell canary seed 
competitively with the imported article. The only advantages, therefore, which the 
producers have had through the Canary Seed Pool this season are— 

(a) The full advantage of the protective duty of £8 8s. per ton. 

(h) The advantage of the cleaning and treatment of the seed at rates cheaper 
than would have been available to the individual. 

(v) The price has been held at import parity, notwithstanding considerable 
importations; whereas in the absence of a pool, if merchants had been 
fully booked up with the imported article, the probability is that the local 
production (without control of the market) would have fallen to less than 
import values. 
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The Peanut Industry. 

T his industry continues to develop. Up to the j)resent time, pending treatment 
and sale, the nuts have been stored at farmers^ barns and various other unsuitable 
locations, and, as a consequence, consideration has been given to the erection of a 
modern storage and treatment plant. This plant is now in course of construction, and 
it is estimated that it will be completed in the l)eginning of 1929, and that it wdll be 
available for next season’s crop. The jdant will enable the more economical handling 
of the product. It w^ill also make safe storage availal)le, and im])rove the grade of 
the product placed on the market. 

Production Problems in the Dairying Industry. 

W ITH the apparent return of more favourable' climatic conditions, a focussing by 
the dairying executives of the attention of their constituents to production 
problems is urgently desirable'. It is not yet fully api)reciated by dairymen that an 
increase' in the production per cow is capable of exerting more direct influence in 
increasing their monetary return from the? product than is readily attainable by an 
artificial raising of price, so long as export exceeds local consumption. This is luore 
noteworthy as regards Qiu'ensland than in the case of any other Australian State. 
Even if the objective of an all-Australian ])rice is attained, dairymen, in a State 
such as Queensland which exports annually al)out two-thirds of its production, will 
always be handicapped in comparison with dairymen in a State like New South Wales 
which consumes most of its own production. 

The objective of increased jiroduction per cow may bc' gjaidually attained by the 
application to prodindion problems of the same enterprise and vigorous organisation 
methods as havi' been manifested by Queensland ])roducer leaders in c()-o[>erative 
manufacture and marketing, and in particular by the application of these methods 
to— 

(1) The undertaking by L.P.A.’s in dairying districts of herd testing. 

(2) Rigorous culling of unproductive cows. 

(3) The use by prodiu'crs of tlie facilities wiiich exist wherel>y dairymen may 
secure bulls of high iiroducing strains, including the Departmental Better 
Bull Scheme. 

It is admitted that l)ad seasons are discouraging to dairymen takiiig active ste[)s 
in the directions indicated, but the return of good seasons renders it timely for 
L.P.A.’s in dairying districts to encourage their members along these lines. 

Deciduous Fruit. 

T he position of the deciduous fruit industry as engaged in largely in the Stanthorpe 
district has been carefully reviewed during the past year. Some points in 
connection with the matter are: — 

(1) The total number of packages sent from Htanthorpe to Brisbane for the 
1928 season was 649,838, as against 450,837 for the year 1927, the average number of 
packages per Stanthorpe grower being 1,000 for approximately 700 growers. 

(2) There has b(*en considerable d(‘velopment in the despatch of (|uantities direct 
from Stanthorpe to the provincial centres. 

(3) Deciduous fruits for factory purposes were formerly purchased hapliazardly, 
some being despatched direct from grower’s station to factory, but a ('onsiderablc 
quantity was purchased from the market. Second-grade fruit is suitable for manu¬ 
facturers’ requirements, and a freeing of the fresh fruit market of the second-grade 
fruit in (question automatically improves the market for the better quality fruits. 

(4) The quantity sent direct to factory in previous years was a fraction only of 
1 per cent. Last year the quantity sent direct to the factory was 6 per cent, of tho 
total, tho figures being— 

Tons. 

Direct to fresh fruit market .. .. .. .. .. .. 10,969 

Direct to factory . . .. .. . . . . . . . . . . 698 


Total .11,667 

Thus it seems possible to increase the proportion sent direct to the factory to probably 
10 i)er cent. It is important to note that the fruit sent direct to factory is the second 
grade, which exercises the greatest depressing effect on the market. Further, a 
surplus of 10 per cent, will frequently depress the market out of all proportion. The 
market, therefore, is being relieved to a greater extent than the poroentage actually 
shows, , 
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Bureau of Sugar Cxperiroent StaHons. 


BIOLOGICAL CONTROL OF CATERPILLARS ATTACKING SUGAR 

CANE. 

Mr. K. JarvLs, Entomohtffist at Meringa, near Cairna, has mihmitted the 
following report for the peHod. October to November, 1928, to the Director of the 
Bureau of Sugar Expernment Stations :— 

Aiiion^Ht the miiiieroiis natural cnemios belonging’ to class Insecta, which wage 
[»'er[)ctiuil warfare against the caterpillars of various sj)ecie8 of the order Lopidoptera, 
a few of the so-(*all('d “ground beetles’’ (Carabida?) occurring commonly in our 
canefields hap|>en to be of decided economic interest. 

About a ('ouple of months ago (15th September) the present writer confined a 
specimen of Ehytislerniis carpentarias H. in a small breeding-cage, in order to 
make a preliminary study of its range (»f dietary whilst under confmement. This 
carab measures about 18 mm. in huigth (nearly three-quarters of an inch), and in 
general ap[)earance is lustrous black, with exception of the antenna? and tarsi 
which are dark reddish, the latter being provided with stiff hairs. The upjier 
surface of the body is flattened, the elytra having about twelve decided dorsal striie, 
and ab(uit three striations on the sides of each elytron. 

At intervals of from four to seven days the following miscellaneous insects 
\^e^o killed by and greedily devoured by this ])re<laceouH beetle—viz., two large 
flarco])hagid flies; a caterpillar at Cirphis unipunefa Haw. (“Army Worm”), about 
l.j inches long; a grub of Isodon punctieoHis Mad. in the third instar; a pupa of 
Dichoerocis punctiferaJis, “Peach Borer”; two cockroaches, /V-rtphT/idfu amencanci, 
and a srnalhw arboreal species; and a caterpillar of Laphiigma exempta Walk. 

Each of these insects was put into the cage .during tin* afternoon, at which 
time the beetle was hidden in the soil under a stone, and was usually found tf> 
have disappeared by the next morning. The harder cliitenous ])ortion8, such as the 
head and mandibles of larva? and wings and elytra of the di}>terouH and ortho))terous 
insects respectively, uere invariably rejected. 

Perhaps our most useful species of “ground beetle” will prove to be Chlcemus 
australis Pej., some of the ijredatory habits of which were recorded by the writer 
tor the first time in the year 1921 (“Queensland Agricultural Journal,” vol. xvi., 
278). Both the ailult and larval forms of this insect wefe observcal destroying 
('aterpillars of the “grass worm’’ Juiphygma exempta Walk., which during February 
of 1920 infliett'd great damage to the leaves of young cam* and maize plants at 
Meringa, lurnr Cairns. 

These predaceous larvae occurred quite commonly in this affected area, attacking 
principally the caterpillars traversing the bare ground between cane ro^vs, but 
also exploring the leaves in search of prey. Upon encountering a caterj)illar the 
predator instantly buried its pow^erful cutting mandibles deeply in the body, neai' 
the head, and then simply hung on, while the unfortunate victim vainly endeavouring 
to shake off its foe, twisted and raj)idly rolled over and over convulsively. Such 
struggles S(?ldoin lasted more than a minute, at the end of which time even large 
cat(?rpillars seemed too weak to offer further re.«5istance, and suffered the enemy 
to greedily imbibe their life juices until its body had bcome greatly swollen and 
could liohi no more. 

The larva? of C. australis run with agility, being exceedingly active and 
pugnacious. Wlien alarmed, they hide in small holes or sun-cracks in the dry earth. 
Specimens captured in the field and fed upon noctuid larva? and pupa? pupated at 
the bottom of breeding-cages under damp soil. The pupal condition during March 
(one of our hottest months) lasted only seven days; the mean shade maximum 
temperjiture at the time being about 87 deg. Fahr. 

Scientific descTiptions of the larval and pupal stages of this lx?etle need not 
be given hercj but I may state that in general apj)earance the larva is uniformly 
black, of typical campodeoid* form, and elightly exceeds half an inch in length. 
This beetle is about 15 mm. long, with jironotum and head shining green and 
deeply punctulate; wing-cases dark brown, edged with green, and often suffused 
with iridescent pink; each elytron with eight parallel rows of punctures. Legs and 
ventral surface of body shining black; palpi and basal joints of antennae reddish- 
brown. 
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Til a j)Mper (loaling A\ ith the “ lu*oiumiif* Valiir of Certain Queensland Parasitic 
insects, contributed to the Pan-Pacific (!()n<>ress held in Sydney during August, 
1923 (“Queensland Agricultural .Journal,’* vol. xxii., p. 115), the present writer 
advocated the introduction of this useful predator into other countries desirous of 
enlisting its services in connection with biological control Avork. 

It is of int(‘rest to note that during 1919 a species of CkJaniu^s (probably 
C. aiflstralis Dej.) Avas introduced into MaAvaii from North Qiu'ensland by th(> Sugar 
Planters’ Association; ju’esumably for the purpose of comliating army Avorins. 
Several species of this useful genus of Carabida*? |)erform Aaluable services in other 
parts of the AAorld against various lepidopterous insect pests. Ch/n’aiiu* tomentoms 
Say., for exam pie, heljis to control the ravages of the so-called “Tobacco AA’ire worm” 
{Crambus e(ili(/i?ioc('l]u,st (dem.) in Virginia, and is believi'd also to lx* jiredaceous 
on the grubs of Lachnosterna in Nortli America: Avhile Ch^a^niiis diehrons destroys 
caterpillars of the familiar “Codling Moth’’ {Cydia powonrlhi) in South Africa. 

In addition^ to C. auiifnnu^ alluded to aliove, tAvo other siiecies of this genus 
are not uncommon here in canefields, viz., ('. tlaruniUafns Mad. and C. ophonokles 
Fairm., both of Avhich shoul.T be ])rotected by the groAver Avlien noticed in jdough 
furroAvs. 

..Jirnyma cyanrum Cast, is anotlu'r of our farmers’ friemls, and may be easily 
distinguished from the foregoing species by its loA'ely bright blue \ving-cas{‘s. The 
metainor|diosis of this beetle is being studied at present at Meringa Experiment 
Station. 


Emergence of Greyback Cockchafers. 

The month of October Avas a very dry one, our n'gistration at Meringa 
Experiment Station beine eleven ])oints, instead of 1.S4 inches, Avhicli is the 
average rainfall for the (’aims district for this month during th(‘ last forty-five 
years. November, how(*ver, saAv a change in the weather, and u]) to date (14th 
NovembeiQ Ave liave recorded H.93 inches at Meringa. This Avelconu* rain was 
acconifrallied by much cooh'r conditions, the mean shade maximum tem]>eratur(‘ during 
the period 11th to 14th Novemlier being 81.75 dey. Fahr., Avhile our average for 
the entire ])receding month (October) Avas 91.0 Fah. Jt is interesting to note 
that the latter temperature was unusually liigh for October, seeing that our average 
for this' month during the last five years hai>pens to be 87.92 deg. Fahr. 

A few odd sfiecimens of greyback cane booth's have already ajrpeared on the 
Aving, the earliest capture recorded being on 4th November. Up to the present, 
however, the main body is still beloAV the ground, but may be expected to emerge 
directly Aveather conditions favour commencement of the flighting period. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INSECT ATTACK AND PLANT FAILURE 

The Southern Affsistanl Entomolopist^ Mr. 7?. W. Munffomery, has submitted 
the following report for the perwd October to N ovember, 1928, to the Director of 
the Bureau of Sugar Experiment fftatioiis, Mr. H. T. Easterby :— 

Generally speaking, cane' whiidi has been planted in spring is, to a gr<>ater 
extent, more subject to the attacks of insect pests than autumn-planted cane. This 
condition is applicable to the Southern part of (Queensland, where these two distinct 
planting seasons are chiefly recognised. This state of affairs is not to be wondered 
at when it is remembered that spring represents the time when ])ractically the 
whole insect world is waking from a period of dormancy, and when new insects are 
hatching out and entering on a period of activity, all intmit on feeding and a 
consecpient destruction of our crops. In the autumn months most of the insects are 
preparing for their dormant winter period, or at least a period of decreasing activity; 
accordingly insect damage from then onwards throughout the winter is on the wane. 

The most important insects knoviui to attack cane sets are the various species 
of cane gruhn (Scarabceidcp) ^ wireworrns (Elateridw) , mole-crickets (Gryllotalpa sp.), 
plant-eating beetles {Rhyparida sp.), soldier fly larva-. {Stratiomyidw) , and others, 
each of wliich is known to do serious damage in certain areas. With this long 
region of foes arrayed against the grower at planting time, it would seem that his 
chances of obtaining a successful strike are somewhat meagre. Happily for him, 
some of thCvSe are so restricted in their choice of certain types of soils, moisture 
conditions, &c., and exhibit such partiality for certain plants Avhich serve them 
as food, that seldom do more than Qne of these major pests occur in any one field 
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at the same time. Further, by taking pains in the preparation of his land previous 
to planting, and by cleaning up all waste and neglected areas, which form what 
one might almost term sanctuaries where pests may breed unmolested, he is ridding 
his farm of possible sources whence an insect attack may originate, and in so doing 
be is greatly increasing Ins chances of obtaining a regular stand of cane in his 
plant crop. 

Notwithstanding, as previously pointed out, the number of pests that may beset 
-the farmer at planting time, the writer is of the opinion that in many cases insect 
damage to newly planted sets is greatly exaggerated, and in the majority of cases 
so (pioted, failure to secure a good strike is due chiefly to the lack of attention 
paid to the details of plant selection and to the actual cutting of the plants themselves. 
A cas(i in point occurred quite recently when we were called on to investigate the 
failure of a certain field of cane, which the farmer wrongly attributed to insect 
attack. When this matter was investigated, it was found that the plants he had 
been using wTre from 2 to 4 inches in length showing one to two eyes only, which 
practice shows a lack of knowledge of the general X)rincii)le8 of sugar-cane growing. 
The practice of planting three-eyed plants is now almost universally favoured, and 
plants should not be cut less than about 9 inches in length, despite the faett that 
more than three eyes may be included in this length of cane. In exceptional cases 
of canes with long internodes, two-eye plants may have to be used to enable the 
])lant to pass through the planter chute, but such instances are comparatively rare. 
'Obviously, in the case under consideration three-eyed plants should have been used, 
and if thhs had been done a high percentage strike would have been assured, for 
the forest land on which this failure happened, was, at the time of our investigations, 
carrying a fair moisture content. Small sets may strike and grow well in wet 
situations, but as soon as drought conditions prevail for any length of time the 
resulting plants are the first to wilt and die. Then, some insects such as our common 
brown ant (PheMole proxvma Mayr.) may take up tlieir abode in these old dried-out 
'canO sets, and are frequently credited with being the primary factors in the death 
of that set, whereas their i)resence there is chiefly secondary. 

Again, the peculiar tendency which certain varieties have when grown under 
•cold and wet conditions, of bleedingwhen cut early in the season, and later, failing 
to ratoon, has frequently earned evil reputations for many insects which happen 
to be present in tha.t particular field. Such reputations are no doubt undeservcul 
«ince they may or may not in any way be associated with sugar-cane as a source of 
food supply. 

Fortunately, the cases cited above are not frequent, but are tyi)ical of a few 
“that are met with from time to time. Information on subjects which involve such 
questions as cane cultivation can be readily obtained from thn Field Assistant who 
pays periodical visits to the various sugar-growing centres. 


GREEN MANURES FOR CANE CROPS. 

By H. T. EASTEBBY, Director of Sugar Experhnent Stations. 

T he practice of growing green crops, especially leguminous plants, is one that 
can be strongly advocated in cane cultivation. Canegrowers frequently ask for 
anformation as to the best seed to use, and the quantity per acre, and it is thought 
that a short article would be of assistance to growers. 

Shortly summarised, green manures increase the warmth and better the texture 
of the soil, and such crops arc generally looked upon as increasing the humus content. 
Other advantages are— 

(1) During growth the ground is shaded and moisture is conserved. 

(2) Erosion of fine ea.rth is prevented during heavy rains. 

(3) Weed killing is promoted. 

(4) The deep tap roots of leguminous plants bring available plant food from 
the subsoil to the surface soil. 

(5) The interposition of a crop other than cane acts in minimising diseases 
and insect attacks. 

(6) Any form of crop rotation is an excellent one to practice. 

Nitrogen is the soil element that becomes the most quickly exhausted, and 
4s also the element that is the most expensive to purchase. Under favourable conditions 
iht nodules upon the roots of leguminous crops contain countless thousands of 
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Ijaetoria whk'li seize the nitrogen from the air. It is possible to add from 100 to 
200 lb. of nitrogen per acre. 

The best forms of green manure to use for cane are eowpeas and Mauritius bean. 
These can generally be procured at any large seedsman’s, but the price varies from 
year to year according to the supply. If there were a regular demand for green 
manure there is no doubt that farmers in the Southern part of the State would 
oater for the supply, but the demand is not nearly so great as it should be, and 
consequently farmers who grow this crop for seed are few and far between. 

Green manure seed is generally sown broadcast at the rate of one bushel per 
acre. If it is drilled in, 20 lb. per acre are usually sufficient when the drills are 
spaced 18 inches to 2 feet apart. In Northern sugar areas it is generally sown 
broadcc'ist, while in the South it is generally drilled. The best time to sow green 
manure seed is from October to the end of December—November is i)robably the 
best month. In sowing broadcast it is generally sufficient to harrow the seed in, but 
in any case the seed should not bo jilanted more than an inch to a inch and a-half. 
It is a wise })ractice to sow after rain. 

Cowpea usually flowers in from two to three months if conditions have been 
favourable, but Mauritius bean takes as long as five months, but visually makes a 
heavier crop. The best time to plough in green crops is at the time the seed in 
the pods is in a milky condition. 8ome difficulty may be experienced in ploughing 
in a heavy croj) of green manure, but by first rolling, then disc harrowing, and finally 
using the ])lough w'ith a large disc, it becomes an easy matter to cover the crop. 
Generally speaking, it takes from six to eight weeks for the crop to rot down. 
If this has taken ])lace and the time is convenient, the ground can be got ready 
for the succeeding cane crop. 

The following are analyses made of cowpea and Mauritius bean:— 


Varietv'. 

Nitrogen. 

j Phosphoric Acid. 

1 Lime. 

Potash. 

j 

Cow {)ea . , 

• 151 

35 

. . 

i 

1 90 

Mauritius Bean . . 

173 

40 

i 

317 

i 


CANE GRUB ACTIVITY. 

The Southern Assistant Entomologist (Mr. K. IV. MutHfomerii) has furnished 
the following report for the period ^5th Septemher to loth October, to the l)ireci<o- 
of the Bureau of Sugar Experiment StatUms, Mr. IT. T. Easterhy :— 

October is the month when grub damage in the South is likely to become very 
noticeable, and grow(‘rs should keep a sharp watch for tin' first signs of their 
activities. The dry weather conditions which are now prevailing will help to reveal 
their presence, for it is well known that grubs have a greater effect on a cane stool 
during a dry period than during a wet period. Cane stools at which grubs are 
fetiding are characterised by the outer leaves of individual sticks assuming a sickly 
yellowish appearance, while the central spindles, though green, show a decided wilt, 
which is unnatural with healthy growing cane. Bandicoot burrow's around a stool 
of cane often furnish additional ju-oof of grubs being present. 

When the grower has satisfied himself that grubs are present, fumigation 
should be resorted to as soon as possible, and provided that the rooting system of 
the stool is not too badly damaged there is every reason to hope that it will 
recover sufficiently to produce a fair crop, but it is almost futile to wait until the 
young leaves are quite dry and the ijlant almost dead before fumigating, and 
then to expect a croj). 

If grub damage show’s up in the spring months, liaradichlorobenzene can be used 
•with good results. Care should be taken that this fumigant is not injected too 
deeply into the ground, otherwise it will not evaporate sufficiently to produce a high 
mortality, and 2-3 inches will prove a sufficient depth in the Bundaberg and Isis 
districts at which to bury these crystals. Paradichlor. has the property of giving 
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*oif toxic vMpours for a considerable time^ and this is a distinct advantage when 
we take into consideration the habits of our injurious searabaud grubs. Tlie 
majority of these grubs remain in the second stage throughout the winter months* 
and assume their third stage in the spring. Soon after this last moult they usually 
rise towards the surface and recommence feeding at the cane roots. Now, as there 
is a marked overlapping of the second and third stages, it will be apparent that 
there may be differences as great as a month or more in the times at which dif¬ 
ferent grubs resume feeding, hence jiaradichior. is particularly suited to be used 
as a fumigant in such cases, for when each successive grul) comes to feed at tiie 
stool and likewise conies within the effective radius, it is either killed or the 
fumigant may act as a repellant ami drive it away. 

Carbon Bisulphide as a Fumigant. 

Carbon bisulphide, wIhui injected in the soil, though cpiicker acting than jaira- 
dichlor., and killing the grubs in a much shorter period, does not possess the property 
of remaining toxic over a number of days, and therefore would fail to kill those grubs 
which rise towards the surfa(*e subsequent to the act of fumigation. Later on in 
the year, towards December, when in the ordinary cours(‘ of events thunderstorms 
have occurred from time to time and the soil is in a fairly moist condition, grubs, 
for the most part will be found feeding near the surface (say within the first S inches 
of soil) and then the use of carbon bisulyihide is to be recommended in ])reference 
to paradichlor. Used in sandy loam forest soil against third-stage ^ ^ trichosterina ’ 
grubs last December, a mortality of almost 100 per cent, was obtained. 

With paradichlor. injected at the same time, the difference was very ajiparent. 
Soon after applying the fumigants heavy rains were experienced and in a month’s 
time no mortality had taken place amongst those grubs which weie subjected to 
this latter fumigation, and the cane' had vsiiffered quite as much damage as that in 
the untreated rows. Later, however, aft(‘r an interval of fine hot weather, the 
treated rows began to look very much greener, and healthy suckers came iiway from 
the stools. This plot then stood out in sharp contrast to the untreated rows vvhicli 
had Ix'en almost entirely killed. Dn closer investigation it was seen that the 
majority of the grubs had stopped feeding and were in a scuni-j)aralysed condition. 
Hucceeding rains accompanied l)y a reduction in temperature soon j/revented further 
evaporation of the paradichlor. crystals, enabling the grubs to rec()\f*r. d’hey 
ha ve since been wa tched with considerable interest, and recent diggings ri ven led 
the fact that they had pupated successfully. On account of this and similar past 
experience, the use of paradichlor. against large third-stage grubs is not advocated 
when the monsoonal se.ason is imminent, carbon bisulphide being cheaper, easier to 
apply, and giving a higher mortality. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL HINTS TO CANEGROWER8. 

By EDMUND JARVIS. 

Weather. 

Very dry conditions liave been experienced during the last twelve months,, 
dating from August, 1927, to duly, 1928; the rainfall for which ])eriod has l)efn 
49.20 inches, or 42,24 inches leas than the average annual precipitation for the 
district of Cairns; while the fall during June to October of last year (1927) 
happened to be 163 points* less than the average for these five montlis of the year. 

Don’t Forget the Date on which Greybacks Appear on the Wing. 

Growers would do well to make a note of the date on which these Ix'etles 
are first noticed in canefields. Emergence of cockchafers from the ground usually 
takes place about twenty-four hours after a fall of from 3 to 4 inches of rain; such 
swarming serving to indicate that about six to oiglit weeks later is the best time 
for carrying out fumigation of grub-infested soil—viz., at a time when these larvic, 
ladiig in the first and second, stages of growth, are not large enough to cause appre¬ 
ciable injury to the cane roots. 

Capturing Greyback Cockchafers. 

Preparations should now bo made for collecting cane beetles on plantations wliere 
feeding-trees of albohirtum happea to be conveniently situated, and can be used 
a# trap-ttji^es. 
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The broad-leaved siadi as Firu,*( piJosa and (ilomcrata, or tho “Weeping 
F. henjcmiiniy are great favourites, and generally attract most of the beetles 
in the vicinity of a caiiefield. Where found growing close to headlaiuLs it would 
be a good plan on certain cane areas to cut out surrounding vegetation to within 
a radius of a couple of chains in order to induce beetles to concentrate upon them, 
and to facilitate collecting from same. During the first week from 20 to 30 per cent, 
of greybacks taken in this way will be females, but by th(‘ end of the second week 
after date of emergence the sexes are generally met witli in about ecpial pToy)ortion8, 
v liile during the third and fifth weeks after first ai)pearance of the V)eetles about 
7o per cent, of those collected will }>robably be females. 

Remember that Both Sexes of the Greyback Cockchafer are Strongly Attracted 
by Artificial Lights. 

It is necessary to again remind readers that the so-called “Southern Cane 
Uoetle,’’ PfieiuloholophyUa farfuraeea Bunn., is a totally different insect from the 
Urey})ack of Northern canefields. Mr. R. W. Mnngomery, Assistant Entomologist, 
discovered that only about 1 per eent. of females of furfunuea are attracted by 
artificial lights; whereas, it has been eonclnsively demonstrated during tlie last- 
fonrteen years that both s('x(‘s of the gre 3 d)ack eoekehafer are strongly attracted to 
acetyhme and other artificial lights throughout their aerial existence. The propor¬ 
tions of female beetles captured in liglit-traps a few days after emergeiiee from 
the ground varied from 20 to 25 per eent.; luit about tliree weeks after emergence 
(early in Jannary) catches during two consecutive^ evemings yiildcd 47 to 75 per 
('cnt. of the female beetle's. 

Emergence of Cane Beetles. 

(Jreyback eoekcliafcrs eommene'cd to appear on tlie wing around (lordonvale, 
Meriiiga, ami Higldeigli about the Oth Novembe'r, Avhen a few odd specimens were 
seen flying to aiTificial lights. The' earliest emergence noticed by the writer at 
the Exj)eriuient Station was a fe'iuale gre'vleaek which, on 41 h November, was 
attracted from a weeping fig {Ficus hntjaurini) growing against a veranda,. No 
decided flighting, however, toe)k place until 15th Noveml)er, sei tliat by the time 
tlnso notes are j)ublished this emne'-beetle will have started to lay its eggs. 

When to Fumigate. 

The time to ('oiiinience treatment of the first- and socond-stage grubs of 
n bohirtum (greyliack cockchafer) will date from about tht' third we<*k in December, 
an;i continue until tin* end of January, as long as ground to be fumigated reniains 
free from excessive moisture and tlie land eontinnes unshaded during midday between 
the stools of cane. 

The Farmers' Friends. 

Do not destroy soil frequenting larvte whioh are predaceous or parasitic, on 
cane-grubs. 

Some of the cominoiust of these <'an be recognised by the following brief 
descriptions: — 

1. White maggot-shaped sluggish larvin about an inch long, which when ploughed 
up are often found attached to or alongside dead or paralysed cane-gnibs. 

2. Dark-brown elongate-oval cocoons from 'i to 1^ inches long, eomposed of 
silk hardened to the stiffness of writing paper. Those are sometimes exposed by the 
])lough, and contain either male or female digger-wasp parasites. 

3. fShiniiig white maggots about H inches in length, Imt more slender than 
those of No. 1, and able to move quickly through the soil by means of a yiointed 
beak. Tliese predaceous larva? of “Robiu'r Elies” ])ierce and suck the life Juices 
from various cnne-gnibs. 

4. Large flattened wire-worms, from one to two or more inches long, having 
yellowish-brown shining bodies with six small legs close to the head-end. These 
slippery, very active creatures are inveterate enemies of cane-grubs, seizing them 
with tiieir sharp sickle-sliaped Jaws, cutting deeply into the body, and greedily 
imbibing the succulent contents. 

What Causes Dead-Hearts.’* 

Growers should have a look occasionally at tho condition of their young plant - 
and ratoon cane, at a time when the shoots are from 0 to 18 inches high. W'ilting 
or browning of the heart-leaves is usually due to the presence of some caterpillar 
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tunnelling in the centre of the stem. Although the Large Moth-borer ” is mainly 
responsible for such trouble, the larvae of two smaller moth-borers and of a jjlant- 
eatog beetle are also able to cause similar injury to the central leaves. All 
idioots affected by “dead-hearts” should be cut out, taking care to sever them at 
a point situated about 2 inches below ground level. Those shoots should then be 
crushed or burnt to destroy any or caterjullars remaining in the tunnels. 

Infestations of less than about 10 per cent, do not as a rule necessitate control 
measures. 


POSITION IN THE NORTHERN DISTRICTS. 

The Entomologist at Mcringa {Mr. E. Jarvis) has siibrnitted to the Director, 
Mr. H. T. Easterhy, the following reports on the Ivnisfail and Ingham districts hij 
Messrs. J. H. Buzaoott and W. A. McDougall :— 

INNISFAIL. 

This year the Innisfail Bhow comprised the finest collection of exhibits and 
events ever yet provided there. In combination with the South Johnstone Experiment 
Station and the Pathological Branch, a display from Meringa was presented, con¬ 
sisting of various insect posts of sugar-cjinc and their biological enemies, together 
with charts and wall cases depicting their life-histories. 

The opportunity was taken to talk with the many farmers interested in the 
exhibit, and to endeavour to advise them, where possible, how to deal with some of 
the more important pests. 

Grubs have been very bad this season tliroughout the district, though several 
farmers in the Goondi area fumigated tludr crop earlier in the season. Mr. MacLean, 
Field Officer at the Goondi mill, intends carrying out experiments on trapping 
beetles by light during l>oetle-flight. He also directed fnniigation experiments on a 
few farms in the early part of the year. 

Considering the late mouth of the year in which the show’ was licld, the 
competitive cane exhibits wore remarkably good, especially taking into account the 
fact that considerably more than half the cane in the district should be cut by now. 

On farms served by the Goondi mill, a favourite green manure is the Ric(‘ 
Bean. This is a good cropper, and comj)aratively easy to i)lough in, and, although 
very subject to the attacks of insect pests, seems to do very well in that district. 
The Rice Bean is, undoubtedly, of high manurial value. 

INGHAM. 

From the 1st to 5tJi October was spent in the Victoria and Macknadc mill areas. 
The district was dry and very dusty. 

The Beetle Borer {Rhabdocnemie obacums Boisd). 

Throughout the mill areas the damage by this pest is less than 2 per cent. 
For the past two years tachinid flies (Ccromasia sph&nophori Vill.) have not been 
liberated in these areas. During the five years previous to this, w^hen the borer 
was a serious i)est, 6,127 flies were distributed by officers of the Macknadc mill; 
also several liberations were made by this Station. .In the event of borer damage 
again becoming an economic problem in these areas,, the facilities for its scientific 
control are in readiness at the Macknade mill. The fly cages have not been dismantled, 
and field officers are in touch with all farms throughout the districts. 

The Pest Destruction Fund. 

The mill areas are divided into ten districts (five in each area). The farmers 
in each district voluntarily strike levies, payable to a farmer secretary, for the 
destruction of the various cane pests, chief of which are rats and cane beetles 
(grubs and adults). This fund is independent of the mill managements, and is in 
the hands of the farmers themselves. According to the district the levy is struck 
on area under cane or on tonnage cut. 

Grab Damage. 

The greyback {Lepidoderma albohirtvm Waterh.) has been responsible for 
considerably more than 90 per cent, of the grub damage in these areas. The last 
attack was very mild, only showing up on a few farms in the Hawkins C?reek, 
Oordeli|t^ and Stone' River districts. The affected fields were cut early. In the 
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Macknade district, £177 Is. was paid in 1924-5 for grubs and beetles collected; in 
1925-.6 £127 Os. 7d.; and in 1928 £l 4s. 6d. In both mill areas, at present, the 
grub damage is negligible. 

Damage by Rats. 

It is to combat the rat troulilo that most of the money of the various pest 
destruction funds is spent. The Macknade district pest destruction fund paid in 
1926 £4 for poison; in 1928 £30 4s. 6d. for poison, and for labour for dropping baits 
£108 (approximately). At 6d. a rat, from 2nd .lul}^, 1928, £72 has been paid to 
collectors. The remaining districts arc in a similar position with regard to rat 
damage, and, with the exception of one district which i>ays 3d. a rat, offer 6d. a rat 
to collectors. 

Various poisons have been triiid—viz., jdiosphorus and breadj strychnine and corn, 
arsenic baits, and the liarium biscuit. At present the subject of rat ]ioisons is in 
its experimental stage. Tlie barium biscuit, for many reasons, would be the most 
suitable, but some farmers doubt its worth as an effective rat destroyer. It is thought 
that for rats the poison should be changed periodically. 

Green Manures. 

Last year 900 acres of green manure (chiefly Mauritius bean) were grown in 
V'ictoria mill area. In Macknade^ mill /irea 500 to 600 acres were planted last year, 
and approximately 1,000 acres (chiefly the two cow'[)eas and Mauritius bean) this 
lear. 


The^Burning and Turning in of Trash. 

If the held is to l»e ratooned the trash is burnt, but, before jdanting, more than 
50 per cent, of farmers turn in tlie trash. As there is no l)orer problem to contend 
with, the mill authorities strongly licommend turning in of trash before planting. 
This practice is becoming more ])revalent every year. By various analyses it has 
l)een proved that th(‘ turned-in trash is equal to one-to-twm lots of green manure. 


Cane Varieties Grown, and Gumming. 

The following table gives the relative percentages of the different varieties 
planted in 1926 and 1927: — 


t ar cty. 

Macknade Mill Area. 

Victoria Mill Area. 

1920. 

1927. 

1920. 

1927. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

P(T cent. 

Badila 

220 

24-2 

32-4 

31-8 

H. 409 . 

35 9 

240 

20-3 

22 0 

N.G. 24, N.tJ. 24 a, N O. 24b 

5-6 

3 9 

9-6 

71 

Xorpi . . 

151 

171 

9 9 

M*2 

Nanemo 

3-5 

3-9 

31 

2 3 

Oramboo 

5-3 

121 

81 

8-6 

Q. 813 . 

9-8 

137 

16-2 

14’6 

Innis . . 

0-8 

0-8 

M 

L2 

M. 1900 Seedling 

; .. 1 



01 

H.Q. 426 . 




0-2 

7 R. 428 (Pompey) . . 

0-3 


01 


Mixed (including T>. 1135) . . 

1-7 1 

b-3 

0-2 

0-9 


Before jilanting any varieties other than the first ton in above table, permits 
must bo obtained from the mills. Mill officers see that clean plants are used for all 
planting throughout both mill areas. In 1926, 35.9 per cent, of the plant was H. 409. 
This dropped to 24.0 in 1927. At that time it was thought that this variety was 
too susceptible to gumming. Now, however, H. 409 is more extensively planted, as 
it was found that it is not so susceptible as it was first supposed to be. 

H.Q. 426 is condemned on account of its extreme susceptibility to gumming, 
nnd the 0.2 per cent, planted in the Victoria area is for experimental i)urposes. It 
ifi under strict supervision. 

Thanks are due to the chief field officer at the Macknade mill and the secretary 
of the Herbert River Farmers^ League for information supplied. 
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BIOLOGICAL CONTROL OF CANE INSECTS. 

Mr. E. fjarris, Entomolofiust at Meringa^ has suhmitted the followmg report for 
the period of Septemher to October^ 1928, to the Director of the Bureau of Sugar 
Expcrirnent Statwns (Mr. JI. T. Easterhy) :— 

Vegetable Parasite of Cane Borer. 

About four luoutlis ago some test tubes eontiiining cultures of a vegetable 
parasite kuowii to attack a beetle borer (lihahdoencmis sp.) found to affect sugar' 
«ane in tbe Philippines were brought to this Experiment Station, instructions having 
been jireviously received from tlie director regarding the advisability of our studying 
its possibilities as a controlling factor against JRhahdoenemis obscurns Boisd. under 
North Queensland climatic conditions. 

These cultures, which were jirepared by Mr. A. F. Bell, Pathologist to the 
Sugar Bureau, in September, 1927, were grown on corn meal agar. During June 
of 1928 this fungus was successfully propagated on sterile slices of iiotato, and by 
the fifth day Mr. J. H. Buzacott, Assistant to Entomologist, who had been given 
charge of this work, noticed a growth of hyphee, on which fructification appeared on 
the ninth day after inoculation; the average shade temperature during this ])eriod 
being about 66 degrees Fahr. Of the various methods of infection tried, that of 
s]ireading the spores on a piece of cane sectioned longitudinally and placing same 
with caged beetles was the only one that gave positive results. Other methods 
used w’ere— 

(2) Inoculating the beetles by a platinum wire; 

(8) Placing them in a culture tube to crawl amongst the si)oreH; and 

(4) Sprinkling the beetles with water containing spores of the fungus. 

Additional experiments carried out in September, 1928, demonstrated that this 
vegetable parasite will grow luxuriantly on sterilised rice; s])ores of the fungus 
being producinl on this simple medium on the fifth day after inoculation. 

Breeding and Distributing Parasites of the Vi^eevil Borer. 

The increase of lihabdocnemis ohscimts Boisd. having Ikmui favoured, as was 
expected, by conditions brought about by the last cyclone, special attention has been 
bestowed on the breeding of Ceromasia sphenophori, with the result that during the 
last few months (April to August, 1928) 1,127 living s])ecimcns of this tachinid lly 
were reared at Meringa Experiment Station and released on thirty-one different 
selections among boicr-infestod cane. In addition to these consignments, field boxes 
were established at Mourilyan and Mount Sophia, holding cane sticks containing in 
all about 150 pnjniria of f’. .^phenophori. 

Liberations of live tachinids were made on mill areas of the following districts:— 
South Johnstone, 463 specimens; Goondi, 295; Babinda, 232; Mnlgra.vc, 107; 
.Mourilyan, 30. 

The work of breeding and liberating consignments of this useful parasite has 
been given to Mr. W. A. McDoiigall, Assistant to Entomologist, who has shown much 
interest in this branch of biological control. 


Entomological Exhibit at Innisfail. 

Our Experiment Station was represented this year at the meeting of the Johnstone 
Kiver Agricultural Society, held at Innisfail on the 5th and 6th October. 

Despite industrial trouble on the waterfront, which prevented many growers 
from attending, the show at Innisfail this year was considered to be the best ever 
held in the district. The Station exhibit, under the charge of Mr. J. H. Buzacott. 
comprised showcases containing examples of North Queensland cane insects, amongst 
which were included the various life-cycle stages and insect em’mies of primary 
cane pests such as Le/Hdoderma albohirtum Waterh. (greyback cockchafer); and 
the weevil borer of cane, Ehabdocnemis obseurus Boisd. 

Other attractions were latge diagrammatic coloured charts illustrating insect 
life, and a number of store-boxes holding pinned specimens of many insects of decided 
economic importance. 

Several growers availed themselves of tbe invitation to freely discuss matters 
relating to the control, &c.j of insects wliicb chanced to be troubling them, or to 
seek infonnation regarding cane beetles and their grubs. 
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Heview of Past Field Tests with the Grub Fumigant—Paradichiorobenzene. 

Betwoen the dates 17th January, 1928, and 11th February, 1924, sixty-oiie 
experiinent ijlots, of size varying- from to ,} acre, were laid down in \ariou.s eaiie 
fields in the distriet of Cairns. Fumigation of the treated plots was made with a 
hand injector designed by the writvr for this jmrpose; while the doses of para- 
ditdilorobenzene used varied from to J oz. (apoth.), and in most cases were 
buried 44 inches deei), 12 to 18 inches apart, and 4 to 0 inches from the cane stools. 
Tluis, the quantities used per acre varied from about 60 to 200 II)., which, liowever, 
coin})rised several brands, differing in price and <|uality. 

Alost of tliese [dots were fumigated during the month of December, several 
in January and February, and a few in November. 

The cane varieties treated were mostly J). 1135 and Badila, which had I'een 
planted during July, August, and rianuary. 

Sixteen field plots fumigated with iiaradicldorobenzene, l>ut which were not 
grub infested, served to illustrate' the' fact that this chemical has no injurious effect 
whatsoever on the ultimafe growth and develo])nient of the cane, seeing that the 
stools on all of these test ])lots were found at the end of the growing season to be 
equally as fiiu' and healthy as those on a similar number.of check plots alongside 
each of the fumigated areas. 

On the other hand its effectiveness against cane grubs, when these were present, 
was Mm])ly denionstratc'd on plots at Woret*, Meringa, and Highh'igh (see Bulletin 
No. 19, pp. 39 to 47, Division of Entomology). 

Success of Paradichlorobenzene in Russia against Scarabaeid Grubs in 
Vineyards. 

It will be of int('resr to im‘nti(ui that this fumigant has recently ]iroNed successful 
in Kussia for destroying grubs of FolyphyUa fullo L. a cockchafer which is very 
closely related to our own grey back cane beetle. The following extract from an 
article published in 1927 (Kiev. Nat. Uominiss. Agriculture) gi\a*s a brief account 
of the method of applying this fumigant in Russia:— 

‘^Paradichlorobenzene has prov(‘d effective for the control of P(fypl\yU(i L. 

in the vineyards of the Lower Dnieper. Other larvm occurring in tlie soil are also 
killed. It should be used at the time of planting out the young vines, which should 
be set at a distance of 21 inches, in rows 7 feet apart, and the fumigant should V>e 
j)la(*ed in holes 21 inches aiiart, the lines of holes being also 24 inches apart. Tlie 
])aradichlorobenzene is ai)pli(‘d at the rate of about 1 oz. to each hole at a depth of 
jiboiit 34 to 4 inches and covered w^ith soil. This applies to sandy soils; in heavier 
clay soils the dosage should be increased to about i oz. 

“Both larv5.e and pu|)a' are killed by this treatment; oviposition seldom occurs 
in treat(*d soil, ami if eggs are laid the larva* are killed soon aft(*r hatching. The 
effect of the fumigation lasts throughout the summer and does not in,juve the young 
|)lantH. ’ ’ 

—The above recommendations as to weights of doses, distances apart, and 
depths of injections are j)ractically the same as those which have long been 
recommeJided i)y our own Sugar Bureau for combating the grubs of a very similar 
species of cockchaf(‘r—\’iz., the notorious greyback beetle of our Northern canefields. 

It is certainly very interesting to learn that the successful results now secured 
against FolyphylJa fulfo L. in Russia arc practically the same as were obt.’uned l)y 
us with paradichlorobenzene during the years 1923-24, wdiich the reader will find 
reviewed under another heading in the present monthly report. 

For the control of root-eating grubs in canefields, see full details given in the 
•“Queensland Agricultural Journal, “ vol. xxix., pp. 97-113. 


If you like the ^Journal,’’ kindly bring it under the notice of 
your neighbours who are not already subscribers* To farmers It is 
free and the annual charge of one shillingr is merely to coTer postaire 
for the twelre months. 
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FIELD EXPERIMENTS AGAINST GRUB INFESTATION. 

The Assistamt Entomologist at Madkay (Mr. A. N. Burm) has submitted the 
folUneing rcfiort for the month ended 12th November, 1928, to the Direetor of the 
Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations (Mr. E. T. Easterhy ):— 

Field Experiments against Grubs at West Plane Greek. 

Continuing a series of experiments commenced by Mr. R. W. Mungomery in? 
Feliriiary last, in accordance with a request made Vjy the Plane Creek Central Mill 
Company and some of the West Plane Creek growers, a grub survey was carried out 
in order to establish a suitable location for laying down several fumigation plots. 

In the fuimmer of 1927 practically all the farmers at West Plane Creek suffered 
severe loss of cane through grubs of the greyback cane beetle (Lepidoderima a bo- 
Jdrium Waterh.), and, in consequence, when the beetle emergence of the 1928 summer 
took jjlace?, hand collecting of beetles was largely resorted to, and the feeding trees in 
the immediate vicinities of canefields were in many cases destroyed. These factors,, 
combined with the abnormally wet season, wore most probably responsible for the 
marked decrease in grub infestation in this area this season. It was,, therefore, fairly 
difficult to locate a site where conditions were most favourable for experimentation, 
the jirincipal drawback for fumigation tests being that grubs were not present in 
large numbers. A spot was decided upon, however, and four plots (witli controls) 
were put in. Results of these are summarised hereunder. 

Paradichlorobenzene (Crude Quality). 

This plot comprised seven rows each 1 chain long, fumigated witli l-oz. doses oit 
eitln'r side of the cane stools. Doses wore placed about .’1 inches deep and from d to 
4 inches away from the stools. A control block containing six rows of cane on the 
southern side of the treated plot was marked out. The final inspection of this plot 
(11th October, 1928) showed that the fumigated cane was er(*ct and green and in 
every way supw^rior to that in the control area, and more particularly wdien eompare^T 
with the adjoining cane on the northern boundary, which presented a very withered 
appearance. This, as well as all the other plots, received inches of rain a few hours 
after injecting, so this may have had a slight influence on the results obtained'. 

See-Kay. 

As the Plane Creek Central Mill Comjjany had a sample of this juateidal on 
hand, a request was made to fumigate a few stools wdth it whilst the other })!(ds Averc 
being injected. Accordingly two rows, each 1 chain long, and adjoining the pjira- 
clichlor. control plot boundary, one on either side, were injected with ^-oz. doses 
placed on cither side of the cane stools, 3 inches deep, and about 3 inches from tin; 
cane plants. Considerable difficulties were experienced in injecting this plot, as tin* 
sce-kay was very moist and sticky, and contained large masses of a gelatinous 
substance, which prevented free injection, A quantity of the freer material was 
separated and used, but this, however, still being sticky, gave much trouble in 
injecting. A final inspection (llth October, 1928) of this plot showed that the two 
treated rows of cane were considerably greener and better than the cane in the 
adjoining control blocks. The contrast, however, was not as marked as that obtained 
with the plot fumigated with paradichlor. 

Carbon Bisulphide. 

Five rows, each one chain long, and adjaceilt to one of the '‘See-Kay^^ rows^ 
on the southern side, were injected with hoz. doses of this fumigant. The doses- 
were' applied on either side of the cane stools, to a depth of 3 inches, and from 
2^ to 3 inches away from the cane plants. At the final inspection of this plot 
(llth October, 1928) the results were somewhat disappointing. Very little difference' 
was discernible between the fumigated cane and the cane in the adjoining control 
block. The cane was poor in both plots. In the case of this, and the following 
experiment, no doubt the precipitation of inches of rain a few hours after injecting 
would materially affect these plots; results should, however, have been better, as- 
both plots were reinjected in fine weather some two weeks later. 

Carbon Bisulphide and Paradichlorobenzene (Saturated Solution). 

A request was made to treat a small area with a mixture of the above two* 
fma^ants, as good results had been reported at different times from their use iii 
canefields. A plot of five rows, each one chain long, was therefore fumigated 
PPPrl-oz. doses placed each side of the cane plants; 3 inches deep and from 2^ to* 
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3 inches away from the cane x>hi«t8. As stated above, owing to the! very heavy 
rain that fell almost immediately following fumigation, this plot was reinjected some 
days later. The final examination of this jdot (1.1 th October, 1928) did not reveal 
as good a result as had been anticipated, the difference between the treated cane 
and the control area alongside being only slight. The adjoining cane on the southern 
boundary was decidedly more withered, but the comparison with the actual control 
block (which was on the northern side) was not so marked. 

Emergence of French! Beetles {Lepidiota fr^nchi Blkb.) 

Following a fall of some inches of rain sjuead over a period of three days 
(5th, 6th, and 7th instant) a small emergence of these beetles occurred at the 
Experiment Station and grass lands adjoining. The beetles commenced to leave 
the soil at dusk (about 6.50 p.m.) and continued to fly about for some' twenty 
minutes or so, by which time most of them had mated and become quiescent. By 
8 j).m. only isolated specimens were to be noted resting on cane plants, low bushes, &c. 
A large' number of the beetles was collected, and it was interesting to note that 
these were all considerably undersized, and were i)aler in colour than is usual. They 
had evidently emerged from their cells before they had properly ^Miardened up'' 
as their elytra and bodies were quite soft, and the wliite difstecl scales on their bodie's 
usually so noticeable in this HX)ecies were only faintly visible. This may be confirmed 
by the' results of ol)S(*rvations made from specimens being bred in cages at the 
Laboratory, where the actual emergences from pupa> were about that time taking 
place. The examydes, too, that emerged in this flight could only l)e those that had 
j)U]>ated close' to the surface, as the rain had penetrated to a depth of only about 
8 inches. The beetle's being undersized is probably accountable from the fact that 
from last .Tunc U]) to the present fall of rain, the precipitation for these five months 
has been only 1.17 inches. Flying at the same time as the ^‘frenchi" beetles were 
odd specimens of the Dasygnathus Beetle {Bcmjgnathus aiudralis-dejeani Boisd.), the 
Tsodon Beetle (Isodon puvctieolliit Macleay), and a small species of Meloloiithid, 
probably Haplonycha sp. 


Occurrence of the Common Cane Skipper {Telicpta augiat-kreffti Macleay).’ '^ 

During the past few weeks the larvae of this l)iitterfly have been unusually 
|dentiful in caiiefields on the leaves of young plant and ratoon cane. The writer 
has not before observed them in such numbers, and so widely distributed; in one 
instance no less than six larva, were taken from one cane plant. 

The eggs are clei)osited singly on the upper surface of cane leaves and shoots; 
they nre of a yellowish pink (sometimes entirely yellowish) colour, slightly flatte'ned 
at the toj), and, if viewed through a lens, will be seen to be ribbed longitudinally. 
Tlio period of incubation occux>ies from six to eight days. The young larva on 
emergence from the egg is creamy green with the head black. After the first moult, 
the head becomes brown, and the' body pale green. The fully grown caterpillar 
measures approximately inches in length. Individual examx)les vary very con¬ 
siderably in the coloration of the head; it is usually pale yellowish brown or light 
l)rown without any markings. Some specimens, however, have black markings 
forming a triangle on the front of the face, and extending from the vertex to the 
mouth, sometimes enclosing a small brown spot just above the mouth. The apex of 
the triangle is situated at the vertex. One examj)le was taken recently along with 
many others, which had the head entirely black. The body is always translucent 
apple green, sometimes slightly suffused yellowish. Occasionally specimens are met 
with having a small black spot on the anal plate', dorsally. Larvae shelter within 
X)ortioii of a rolled leaf drawn together with threads. 

The pupa is also enclosed in a rolled leaf; it usually measures about |-inch long, 
though many are less than that. It is pale bn)wn in colour, with a raised black 
spot on either side of the dorsal area, just behind the head. The head bears a 
slightly raised rounded cap or operculum; cremaster slightly darker brown, prominent. 
Sometimes examples are seen in which the abdominal segments are suffused greenish, 
the green colour showing through the jmpal skin from the internal tissues. This stage 
occupies slightly less than two weeks. 

The adult butterfly measures about li inches across the expanded wings, and is 
coloured as follows:— 

Male (above).—^Forewing brown-black, cell and base to sub-apical area, 
including three sub-apical spots; orange; distal area, cx)mposed of confluent 
spots, orange; cilia, brown black becoming orange towards lower angle. 
Seamark prominent, dull black, edged black. 
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Hindning brown-bUick, a large cellular spot and a broad irregular distal 
band, orange. Cilia, orange. 

Beneath.—Forewing brown-black, apex and outer edge suffused orange 
brown, a large cellular spot and three spots near outer edge, orange yellow. 
Spots on upper side of wing faintly visible. 

Hindwing orange brown, cellular spot and markings near outer edge as 
above, but paler and suffused brownish. 

Female (above).—Forewing dark brown, a large cellular spot extending to 
beyond middle of wing, orange, three sub-apical spots, orange, a band of 
irregular orange spots near the outer edge. Cilia, V)rown-black, yellow neor 
hind margin. 

Hindwing dark l)rown, a small cellular spot, and distal band of confluent 
spots, orange. Cilia, orange. 

Beneath.—Forewing as in male, markings near outer edge narrower. 
Idindwing as in male, markings near outer edges narrower. 

This butterfly feeds naturally on blady grass (Impcrata arundirmcca) and lias 
a very wide range, extending from lllawarra to Cape York. The true Telicota 
augias (Linn.) occurs in Java. 


FIELD REPORTS. 

Mr. J. C. Murray, Southern Field Officer, hm suhmitied the following report for 
the period Vlth Hepiember to I2ih Oetoher to the Director of the Bureau of Sugar 
Experiment Stations, Mr. H. T. Kasierhy: — 

GIVELDA. 

The cane here looks well, biit rain is needed to ijring up tlie newly jdanted areas. 
Cano varieties growing are M. 1900 Heedling, Q. 813, H.Q. 28.5, Black Innis, and 
I). 1135. High c.c.s. values are being obtained for all of these. 

In ratooning Q, 81.3 farmers are recommended not to use inijileinents too 
vigorously and to be careful not to touch the stool. The root system of this Nariety 
is small and the stool is easily dislodged. 

A consideralilc amount of fertilising has been done in tlws locality, the results 
indicating the value of i»otash. However, the growers have no really definite 
information as to which manure vroiks the best, because so far they have carried 
out no local exjjeriinenL In regard) to making a manurial experiment on his farm 
a groner would possibly reason as follows:—am not getting the tonnage I should 
get, yet the grouiui is well worked, the rain has fallen fairly regularly, and there is 
iio serious disiuisc. My soil must be getting short of plant food. When I come to 
think matters over, I Iiaxe been on this farm for fifteen years and have j)ut nothing 
back into it. It is obvious this is not a good state of affairs.'^ 

Tiic farmers must then think of two things—what to apply and the method of 
application. The latter question requires careful consideration, as the practice of 
manuring has shown. There are three accepted . methods—placing manure in the 
drills; drilling about a foot away from the cane when the plants or shoots are about 
six wwks old; and broadcasting on the intersi)ace8. The latter method has a good 
deal to rfecommeud it, as an even distribution of fertiliser is obtained over the field. 
Once a cane crop is well established the roots are taking tribute from every inch of 
soil. Experiments with manures should be combined with methods of applitfxition. 
Fertilisers that are a source of nitrogen (sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda) 
should not be applied unless conditions arc moist. Farmers are recommended to green 
inaiiure on the Givelda soils. 


MULLET CREER. 

The cane in this locality appears to be good, although in some instances the 
^^c.s. values are not absolutely satisfactory. This applies more particularly to the 
2 and D. 1135. Other varieties growing are B. 208, M. 1900 Seedling, H.Q. 285, 
and Q. 813 ; Q. 855 was also noticed coming to the aiding. There is a considerable 
improvement noticeable in regard to transport facilities in the Mullet Creek area, 
^tjn^ajority of the farmers now hauling with motor lorries. 
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The following reeomniendations are made to growers in the Mullet Creek district. 
Whatever cane tlie farmer decides to grow he should l>e very careful to get healthy 
plants. On the state of the set and the qxiality of the early cultivation depends very 
largely the success of the ratoon crop. Make the plant crop vigorous, and with 
few exceptions, good ratoons will be obtained. 

Manuring, but only after local experiment, should be practised. Chance applica¬ 
tion of commercial fertilisers is not at all in the best interests of the growers of 
sugar-cane. 


WALLAVILLE. 

The cane on the line between Goondoom and Wallaville looks very healthy, 
but rain is wanted. A^ery tine cane of high sugar content can be grown on these 
dark soils. The railway is convenient for the farmers, the department liaving an 
excellent St'rvicc with a siding every mile or so. 

(^ane varieties nuiking a good showing hero are M. 1900, Meerah, Q. 813, 
JI.Q. 285. Unfortunately, Meerah is a variety susceptible to gumming disease, 
therefore tlie growers ai(‘ advised to he cautious .about planting it. 

BAROLIN. 

The soil in this aiaai has retained its moisture splendidly iii the face of a spell 
of very dry wa^ather. Rarely can dry soil l)c found at a depth of eight inches. 
The canc is striking well and is healthy. If rain (‘ouies reasonably soon there should 
be a good summer showing of cane. The farmers are doing a certain amount of 
fertilisation, mainly bonemeal and potash. 

Canegrowers often iiujuire as to the difference between steamed bone and raw 
bone. The following ])articulars will be of value to them:— 

Raw bone conb'iins about 4 i)er cent, of nitrogen and 22 i)er cent, 
phosphoric acid, about 5 to 7 ])er cent, of which is soluble, the rest being 
insoluble. The jdiosphoric acid in raw bone is slowly available to plants, its 
usefulness extending over several years. 

Steamed bone has been so treated to free it from fat. Fat is more or 
less objectionable in a fertiliser. Sb^aining reduces the nitrogen in the 
bone so that it contains about 28 to 30 per cent, of phosphoric acid and 
about 1J ])er cent, of nitrogen. Almut 6 to 9 per cent, of the phosphoric 
acid is available. Steamed bone can be ground much finer than raw bone 
and this greatly increases its value for immediate use. 

Generally, the prospects are good. The standard of farming is high, although 
all interspace work is taking longer than it sliould-—that is, if it is done thoroughly. 
Full width distributions for interspace manuring are also required. These should 
l)e simple and cheap. A hopper box supported by two sulky wheels with. rakes 
behind will answer the purpose. 

The small grower should be careful not to impose an undue burden on himself 
with machinery. Over ca])italisation should be carefully avoided. 


Mr. J. C. Murrayy Souihern Field Assistanty reports, I9th Novemhevy 1928:'— 

The spring has been dry, consequently the cane planted after the winter has 
beeli very slow in coming up. Notwithstanding this, the percentage of misses will 
not be high. All the mills have had to reduce their original estimates, but this 
has been compensated for by the high c.c.8. value of the cane. It is very much 
bettev to grow small crops of high sugar value than big crops low in c.c.s. 

THE ISIS. 

Autumn Plant.—Growing well, but affected by dry weather. Apparently free 
from serious percentage of disease infection. 

Spring Plant.—Striking slowly and rain wanted. This has been a puzzling 
spring for the growers, the early part being much too cold to plant, and as the soil 
warmed the weather became increasingly dry. It is probable that the spring plant 
cane will be satisfactory. 

Ratoons.—rRatoons this spring are very good. In most fields the shoots grow 
'without any e^donce of shyness. The most vigorous observed were the Black Innis 

38 
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ratoons. This cane is coming into favour in this district. It is a variety that stools 
and ratoons with quick-growing qualities and a good sugar content. 

Standover.—There was not much standover cane in the Isis area. It cut in good 
condition with a high average c.e.s. 

Cano varieties looking well in the Isis district are:—N.G. 147 and N.G. 103 on 
Mr. Garnstrom’s farm at South Isis, E.K. 28, M. 1900 Seedling, Black Innis, Q. 813, 
and H.Q. 285. As standover canes N.G. 16 and Badila are making a good showing. 
It is worth noting by cane-growers that Black Innis is thought to be identical with 

M. 189 (see ^‘ Varieties of Sugar Cane in Queensland/’ 1926, Bulletin No. 2 of the 
Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations). 

The two first named are making a good showing. N.G. 147 was introduced by 
the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations from New Guinea in 1912, as also was 

N. G. 103. Both these canes were again brought in from New Guinea in 1914 by the 
C.S.B. Company. Following are de8crii)tions: — 

N.G. 147.—Habit—erect; intcrnodt—barrel shaped; waxband—heavy; eye- 
groove—long and shallow; leaf-scar—^|)rominent; eye—strong, medium-sized, well 
defined; trashes—freely; root system—flight; colour—dark brown. 

N.G. 103.—Colour—olive green, with light red to brown-coloured stripe; habit— 
erect; waxed—heavily; internodes—barred shaped; eyes—medium and jminted; stooler 
and germinator—good. 

Another variety that is making very good growth is E.K. 28. When thinking 
of cane varieties, farmers should remember that no man can speak with any authority 
unless he has had a cane under observation for at least six years. There i3 an 
inclination in recent years to make definite pronouncements prematurely regarding 
sugar-cane varieties—pronouncements perhaps on one season’s observation. This is 
very foolish and misleading, as is amply shown when varietal resistance to disease 
is spoken of. 


BOOYAL AND DALLARNIL. 

Farmers in these areas are well satisfied with their crops from a c.c.s. point of 
view. The cane was light owing to the dry weather. No hitch has occurred 
throughout the crushing season. Regarding varieties and general agricultural con¬ 
ditions, there is nothing fresh to report since last visiting these places. 

MARYBOROUGH. 

Crusliiug here proceeded smoothly throughout the season, and farmers appear to 
have had satisfactory returns. The cane is ratooning very well. The plant cane is 
also satisfactory. The industry here is on a small scale, but is nevertheless in a 
promising position. Interest is now taken in better varieties, the wiping out of 
disease, and the use of fertilisers. There are still some cane varieties that should 
not be grown in the Maryborough district. When planting again, growers are 
requested not to grow Meerah, Rappoe, or Striped Singapore. 

Some of the land requires draining. 'The best kind of drain on the river flats 
would be what is called a ditch drain. This should be about 2 feet deep and about 
8 feet wide. All kinds of farm implements can pass over a drain of this description. 
It is the most serviceable wherever it will drain the land sufficiently. The grade 
of an open ditch must necessarily be low, otherwise the soil will wash. A fall of 
about 6 inches is enough. Curves should be very gradual, especially if the fall is 
^eater than this. If a ditch of this description were running full after heavy rain, 
Sie water would be flowing at about 7 miles per hour. It is best, therefore, to build 
these ditch drains with a very gradual fall. Plant grass in them, if possible. It 
would appear that a drain of this type takes up a lot of land, but it should be 
remembered that badly drained land is the cause of heavy loss to Queensland farmers, 

PIALBA, 

At the time of visiting this district wagons and lorries were beginning to come 
m with a flag of green tops, indicating the last load. The season ^s operations have 
been smooth, no hitch occurring during the crushing. The weather has been very 
Mry, nevertheless the ratoons are making an excellent showing. There should be a 
very good ratoon crop here next jrear. Regarding cane varieties, there is nothing fresh 
to comment upon since last visit. Probably the highest c.c.s. values were obtained 
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The Northern Field Officer, Mr. A. P. Gibson, has submitted the following 
report on the important sugar-producing area of InnisfaU, for the period 
nth September to 19th October, to the Director of the Bureau of Sugar Experiment 
Stations, Mr. H. T. Easterby :— 

Weather. 

The weather for this period has been warm, dry, and dusty. Tanks are einjity, 
wells are failiii^r, water for domestic use is scarce, and is being carted, costing 
8s. per 100 gallons, and there is much sickness. A good general rainfall is urgently 
required. 

1928 Rainfall. 

Innisfail. South Johnstone Sugar 


January 

.. 15.45 

Experiment Station. 

11.12 

February 

. . 26.25 

26.82 

March 

. . 34.50 

30.72 

April 

5.90 

7.90 

May 

9.07 

8.68 

June 

1.73 

1.26 

July 

5,15 

5.11 

August 

3.78 

3.66 

September 

0.02 

0.12 

October (to 22nd) 

0.08 

0.00 (to 13th Oct.) 


101.93 95.39 


The Crop. 

The district crop is composed mainly of Badila; this kind possesses the qualities 
of a good all-round cane on the better Northern lands. At the moment the crop 
is expected to yield about 42,000 tons more cane than that milled in the season 
1927. Obviously, this tonnage would have been much greater had not cane grubs, 
weevil borers, and premature arrowing seriously affected its growth. The dry 
harvesting time has, however, permitted its quick removal, and at the same time 
proved favourable for its ri|)eiiing. Sometimes crops experiencing abnormal growth, 
owing to drought or early tasseling, ripen speedily. WheTi the ri|)ening period is 
short, the c.ane becomes ov(!r-ripe and loses its .sugar. Should nothing unforeseen 
hap])en, little, if any^ of the 1928 croj) will be left by thi‘ middle of ll(‘cember. 

Mill E.stimates. 


— 

i ('aue Milled, 

! 1927. 

! Cane Estiniaterl, 

! 192S. 

Approximate Tonnage of 
Cane Crushed. 

South Johnstone 

Tons. 

! 156,340 

! Tons. 

1 178,000 

(to 13th Oct.) 

128,000 

Mourilyan 

164,882 

160,000 

i (to 13th Oct.) 

100,000 

Goondi 

151,430 

177,000 

(to 29th Sept.) 

119,000 


472,652 

515,000 

i 

347,000 


Cultivation. 

The use of tractors, big and small, is ever increasing. They are foremost in 
hastening operations, and in cheapening most of the field work. They have taken 
the place of horses in hauling the loaded cane trucks from fields to permanent ways. 
Sometimes the field line is damaged, the result of a careless, inexperienced driver. 
Rotary hoes or cultivators are increasing in popularity ; they may be attached to 
most modern wheel or caterpillar types of tractor. Tl^e chief uses are as follows:— 

(a) Finely dividing exhausted cane stubbles, before ploughing; 

(b) Tilling early the soil between the cane rows; 

(c) Cliopping trash to pieces, before it is ploughed in; 

(d) Early weed destruction on headlands or resting fields; 

(e) Shaving the surface of improperly harvested or high stools. This opera* 
tion requires common sense, otherwise damage instead of good wUl result 
—the hoes should be kept reasonably sha^. Several farmers still toil with 
the old bow and arrow type of cultivation. 
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Fests and Diseases. 

These are responsible for much deterioration or total crop destruction. The 
essential preliminary to the abolition of these is to outlaw them. They continue to 
spread, mainly, by indifference or ignorance. Cane grubs and the weevil borers in 
parts still are formidable pests. Rats, army caterpillars, and the laryee of the big 
top moth and tineid moth borer also were noted. Leaf Scald is widespread and 
very severe in H.Q. 426 and Goru family of canes at Silkwood and El Arish. 

Fertilising. 

The quantity used is annually increasing. Different quantities, different manures, 
and different methods of distribution were noted. The time of application so that 
the' crop derives the best results is ever a problem. Lack of moisture for the present 
may hinder the finer cane roots assimilating the fertilisers which are being added. 

Green Manuring. 

This is not grown to the extent that it deserves to be; the soil in this region— 
especially the porous red—seems to be lacking in organic matter. The growing of 
leguminous crops and the ploughing in of trash, where practicable, are highly 
desirable for its improvement. 

MOURILYAN. 

The management of this mill ke(*p on trying to improve factory conditions. 

MilUng. 

The variety almost entirely grown is Badila. The harvesting of some Pompey 
(7 B. 428) has been purposely delayed and an increased sugar content resulted. The 
factory is milling clean cane of high quality. Its crushing rate hour and 
the mill efficiency are greater than ever before; 51.8 tons of cane are being crushed 
per hour, 7,002 tons of cane being the greatest amount treated i)i a 44-hour 
week. The mill average c.c.s. for the week ended 13th October w'ae 15.92 per ('ent.; 
for the season to date, 14.14 per cent.; 7.23 tons of cane were w’anted to make one 
ton of sugar. Only 0.8 per cent, of the crop has been fired before harvesting; this 
is most satisfactory. Work in the field is being hurried along; th(‘ w(‘ather being dry 
for so long there should be no excuse for grassy or ])Oorly tilled crops. Pests, though 
severe in isolated parts, are fewer here than in neighbouring mill areas. Despite 
the long and prevailing dry weather the new crop looks w onderfnlly green; the 
curling of the leaf suggests that it is in serious need of moisture. Recently planted 
cane will suffer more than that planted and established; the dry hot soil will rob 
the ])lant of its moisture, when it will become weak, or completely ]‘erish. 

SOUTH JOHNSTONE. 

Much of the 1927 crop was late cut and was short of stem when it tasselled. 
This, and severe grub and Aveevil borer destruction, reduced the first estimate by fully 
20,000 tons. There is much undulating, volcanic, rtnl, rather porous soil in this 
area, and the j)lantiug of cover cro[)H would improve its fertility and retard plant 
food leaching; this at the moment is jnst a patchwork of striking colours. The croi> 
growing on liigii and low laud is now showing signs of distress. 

The main kinds of cane groAvii are Badila, H.Q. 426, and some Goru. The two 
last mentioned art; much diseased in ])Mrt8, and in some instances are grown on Badila 
land. The Goru family of canes should be entirely ruled out, and more attention 
should be paid to the selection of healthy and pest*free seed. If the farmers could 
be induced to pay more attention to this and refrain from using different varieties 
for filling the vacant s})ots in plant cane, the area of disease would be considerably 
lessened. Some cane ratooned poorly. The perishing canes are good lireeding places 
for the borer, and^ also, are likely to cause dry rot in the stool. 

The mill has been working for some time now'; it was not working full time when 
the area was inspected, owing, it was said, to some gangs refusing to harvest certain 
cane crops until fired. The greatest amount of cane treated in a 48-hour week was 
7,329 tons, and in a 44-hour w’eek, 6,890 tons. 

EL ARISH. 

Here the growers are returned soldiers; they produce about 30,000 tons of cane 
annually. The bulk of the harvested cane is sent to nearby railroad stations, whence 
it is derricked from small to big wagons and railed to the Tully for milling. The 
prevailing rainless weather has enabled the harvesting and cultural operations to 
proceed ^thout interruption. Badila is mainly grown. H.Q. 426 and a lesser quantity 
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of other kinds were noted. Some enne stubbles have produced too lon^. Lack of 
money to clear the field of its eueuinbraiices so as to permit the use ot the plough 
has been the major reason for this. More land is being brought under the plough 
annually. In some instances the cost of j)roduction and work of the back-breaking 
type could be minimised by drawing the scattered field logs together, or, better still, 
riglit off tin; area, thus permitting the Judicious and timely use of light interspace 
implements. Obviously much de|Kmds on jiroper plant selection. Farmers should 
exercise the greatest of care when selecting their seed. There is overmuch Leaf Scald 
in th(‘ area. IT.Q. 42(i is seriously troubled with this, and Badila is to a lesser degree. 
Two stools of Brown Rot Avere located; bananas, like cane, are also affected with 
this com])laint Avhen grown adjacent to certain kinds of stumps in new scrub land. 
Weewil borer damagiv nus l>ad in parts. T.arvm of the big top moth borer and the 
tineid were noted. Rat injury was more severe along creeks. 

Lime. —A small quantity of burnt coral has been used, and the result will bo 
watched Avith interest. 


GOONDI. 


The l ulk of the available cane to harvest has been cut. Ofierations in field and 
mill hav(‘ ])roceeded smoothly and Avel] since the beginning. V’^arieties grown are 
Badila in the good land and l^impey in the poor. The latter mentioned kind is being 
reduced as much as ])ossible. Farmers here seem to realise more the great benefits to 
bo gained by green manuring; many resting fields have been planted with Mauritius 
lieans; this, like' cane, requires rain. Greater efforts to improve the soil by trash 
conservation are conducted here; such a procedure is always considered good farming. 
Ini some (juarters it is regarded as a medium through which some pests and fungi 
are carried ovor to subsequent crops, and therefore is lietter firt'd. Cano trash is 
treated in one of the many following w'ays:— 

(a) Fired; 

(?>) Volunteered; 

(c) Relieved; trash druAvn off cane stools only; 

(d) Rolling; trash removed to alternate drill and the bared interspaces tilled; 

({') Floughing iti of trash; best of all, but not practicable at all times. 

'When trash is left on tlie surface it decomposes or is \v(‘athcred, so that the most 
valuable ])art of it is lost to the atmosphere. 

Grub d(‘struction Avas severe. This pest seriously undercuts the stubble 
foundation or rooting system, and the cane rapidly perishes. Early in October, 
farmers reported having seen sonu* mealy back beetles on the Aving. 


BABINDA. 

Mr. Gibson reports on the Bahindo supar-eane produoinp area-s, inspeeled 23rd 
October to Srd November, (us folloivs :— 

Weather and Rainfall, 

Hot, sunny, raiiih’ss days, with moderately cool nights, Avere experienced during 
the mcuith. 


dannary 

. . 13.20 

Feliriiary 

. . 26.24 

March 

. . 44.28 

April 

6.21 

May 

.. 11.06 

June 

1.66 

July 

5.96 

August . . 

3.84 

September 

. ... 0.10 

October 

0.10 

NoA’cmber 

.. 0.34 (to 


112.99 inches (to 3rd NoA^ember). 

It will be noted that very little rain has fallen during the last eight weeks, which 
is unusual for the locality, which is recognised as being the wettest in Queensland. 
This abnormal stretch of hot, dry Aveather parched the vegetation and diminished 
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the water in the creeks, but, providing: ih does not last too long, will be a blessing 
in disguise in so far as cane culture is concerned, for the following reasons:— 

(a) It has niaiiitained the crop sweetness and permitted it to be harvested in 
a quicker time; 

(/>) It has ameliorated the soil and improved its mechanical condition; 

(e) It has enabled farmers to thoroughly till and suppress the weed growth. 
Furthermore, when rain does fall, the new crop Ix'ing clean, well tilled, 
and still growing, must quickly cover the bare interspaces, thus reducing 
needing and production costs. 

Rising (lay and night temperatures, accompanied with different sky api^earances 
at the end of October, heralded, a weather changes Some rain of a patchy nature 
fell on the 1st instant; this, though small, will do good and has gladdened the hearts 
of the farmers. 

Babin da is one of the most desirabh' cane-producing areas of the North, in that 
it has the soil, the rainfall, the climate, and the field x>roblems are less numerous than 
those situated where; the rainfall is insufficient; the most serious trouble due to 
excessive wetness is w'eed sup])ressiou and the difficulty in ju-eparing the soil well 
before planting. 

The Crop. 

The crop consists mainly of Badila, some H.Q. 426, and a little Born. At the 
outset this was forecasted to. yield 190,000 tons, wliich is greater by some 12,000 tons 
than that milled the; xn'e\’ious year, and the estimate still remains at that figure, 
although grubs, premature arrowing, and weevil borers more or loss damaged or 
retarded the growth. 

Harvesting and Milling. 

The end of the seascjii is in sight. Ideal conditions for the greater part have 
ju’cvailed for harvesting. Severely grub-damaged crojjs wrre harvested early; the 
lighter crops now are being fired before cutting. ()i)erations in field and mill have 
progressed smoothly and well; there has been, an adequate' sux)ply of cane, and in 
consequence record wa'ekly tonnages I.ave b(H*n treated, which has eiial)le(l the factory 
to treat a greater tonnage in a shorter tiine^ Tlu; general quality of the cane lias 
been good; 157,000 tons have been iiiilled to 3rd Novemlxu*, and it is expected the 
balance of about 33,000 tons will ha\ e ]>assed between the crushers by 7th .Decc'iuber. 


Cultivation. 

The long stretch of dry Aveather has i)ermitted constant tilling, the ar(*a, generally 
speaking, is therefore cleaner and in a better order than lU’ovionsly, It is clear that 
the cleamn* fields and their surroundings must, with the im])roved cro]) husbandry, 
result in an increased 1929 crop yield, Tlie area on which the grub-destroyed cane 
was cut early was speedily ploughed ami immediately replanted. Most of the plant 
cane was early planted, and its gennination on the whole has been satisfactory. 

Drainage. —Several growers lia\e imi)roved their eaneficlds by draining. 


Fertilisers. 

Our canegrowers are i)egiuning to realise the great value of fertilisers, and also 
the benefits to be gained by early a})Xjlication. To secure a well-balanced jdant foot 
mixture and one suitable for different canes and soils is always a problem. Cane and 
soil analyses, together with carefully laid out field plots, should afford some 
interesting and valuable assistance. Sufficient moisture to act as a solvent is required, 
so that it may be early assimilated by the roots. Fertilisers should bo applied within 
three months from planting or cutting; two dressings, though more costly, are often 
better than one. 

Filter Press Cake. 

The value of this sju'cad over the less fruitful spots is not understood. It 
contains some lime and phosphates removed from the cane juices. Its scarcity, 
together with the cost of application and increased Aveed growth, are the main 
objections to its use. If weeds grow, so must the cane, and the faster it grows the 
sooner will it cover the interspaces. It is beneficial broadcasted over resting fields 
and mixed with the soil by subsequent cultivation. Increased plant germination and 
growth may be had by placing same in cane drill with seed. The use of too much 
must be guarded against. 
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Diseases and Pests. 

Leaf Scald was very bad in Gorn, bad in H.CQ. 426, and was found in most Badila 
fields. The first-named cane has served its purpose in some placed and should now 
be eliminated. Weevil-borer destruction is too severe, and is increasing in spite of the 
fact that its parasite is widespread at present, and is abundant. Trashed cane is 
more affected than is uiitrashed. Numerous beetles and larvoa were found in some 
perished and dissected cane stools. The flies are reduced in number when all the cane 
is harvested, so it is late before they increase* sufficiently to offer much resistance, 
therefore the breeding of one of our most dreaded cane pests is interrupted but little. 
Quarter-acre patches of borer-infected canc should be permitted to remain throughout 
the district, and if done should insure a larger supply of early flies. 

WAUGH^S POCKET. 

Most of the available cane for milling is harvested. The new crop, though 
possessing a good colour and making satisfactory progress generally, has not received 
any interspace cultivation, and in consequence the soil is now refractory. Leaf 
Scald and weevil borers have been noted, and the liberation of tachinid flies is 
recommended. Apparently therci is much good soil in this district. The progress 
of this pocket is hindered oAving to its not having a trafficable road. 

Prospects for 1929 are promising at present for another good crop; but some rain 
is wanted to ensure its continuous groAvth. 


TICK CLEANSING OPERATIONS. 

Mr. W. Forgan Smith (Acting Premier and Ministc'r for Agriculture and Stock) 
announced recently that tick cleansing operations were being carried out under 
a scheme in which the Gomrnonwealth, New South Wales, and Queensland Govern¬ 
ments were co-op(^rating. Fach of the Governments had appointed a representative 
to a committee that is known as the (battle Tick Control (Commission, and the first 
meeting of that Gommission was held in March, 1927. This committee has been 
entrusted with the control of tick cleansing operations. 

Tt was arrang(*d that the tick cleansing operations would be commenced in New 
South Wales, the intention being that when that State is cleared of ticks, the work 
would be extended to Queensland. 

Systematic attempts are now being made to eradicate the tick in the Northern 
Districts of New^ South Wales. The Minister stated further that the chairman of 
the Tick (]?onimis8ion, at a meeting held recently, mentioned that many stockowners 
were of the opinion that ticks were still being introduced into that State through 
tick-infested cattle in Queensland being allowed to run on country adjoining the 
New South Wales border, and the chairman suggested that a survey might be 
made of the country adjoining the New South Wales border for a distance of, say, 
five to ten miles, and particulars obtained .as to the approximate number of cattle 
running on this area, in order that, at a later period, this ])ortion might be dealt 
with. No action beyond that indicated above has been taken in this connection. 

Immediately that the New South Wales territory is rendered free from ticks 
there will be full justification for Queensland to devote closer attention to the work 
of tick eradication within this State. 


If yon like this issue of the Journal, kindly bring it under the 
notice of a neighbour who is not already a subscriber. To the man 
on the land it is free. All that he is asked to do Is to complete the 
Order Form on another page and send It to the Under Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture and Stock, together with a shilling postal 
note^ or Its value in postage stamps, to cover postage for twelve 
months. 
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The Banana Weevil Borer in Java, with Notes 
on other Crop Pests. 

By J. L. FBOGGATT, B.Sc., Entomological Branch.* 

T have to submit the following report of my visit to Java to study 
the position of the banana weevil borer {Cosmopolites sm'dida Chev.) and 
to search for and, as far as possible, study any parasites of or predators 
on that pest, and if practicable to forward supplies of such to Queens¬ 
land. 

The report has been Avritten in two parts, the first dealing with the 
subject of the banana weevil borer, and the second treating of matters 
relating to sugar, tea, coffee, &e. 

Leaving JJrisbane on the 26th May, 1928, I arrived at Batavia on 
the 11th June. After arranging tinancial matters and presenting my 
credentials to the British Consulate, I left for Buitensorg* the following 
morning, where I presented letters of introduction to the Director of the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce, Dr. Barnard, to the Director 
of the Department Landbouw, Dr. den Berger, and to the Acting Director 
of the Iiistitut voor Plantenziekten, Dr. van der Coot. At the Institut a 
room was very kindly given me and every facility off'ered for carrying 
out whatever investigations I wished to make. In reference to banana 
culture, &c., I was introduced to Heer Ochs<% who extended me all 
facilities possible for obtaining the information desired, and also later 
made all necessary arrangements for supplying the bulbs of selected 
varieties of banana plants for introduction into Queensland. 

After spending about a fortnight on investigational work in and 
around Buitenzorg, I arranged, with the advice and co-operation of Dr. 
den Berger, a trip through to Banjoevvangi, calling at Bandoeng, Garoet, 
Pascrocan, Malang, and Djocja on my way. Through the courtesy of 
Dr. den Berger, the agricultural officers in each centre took me round 
their respective districts and supplied me with local infoitnation. Leaving 
Batavia on the 20th September, 1928, I returned to Brisbane on 4th 
October, 1928. 

PART I. 

The Banana Plant in Java. 

Bananas were found to be grown in all canipongs, agriicultural settle¬ 
ments, throughout the districts visited during iny trip through Java, the 
fruit constituting one of the important foods of the natives. In only one 
section of the island—namely, the Banjoewangi area—are bananas grown 
for export, and even there they are grown by the natives and supplied 
at a fixed price per bunch to the exporter at the wharf at Banjoewangi. 

It is not the general practice to set aside definite sections of the 
campongs for the growing of this fruit alone, and cultivation such as is 
carried out in Queensland was not observed anywhere. 

The banana plant appeared to grow to the best advantage in 
situations where the ground was sheltered from the full force of the heat 
of the sun. Wherever it was growing in exposed situations, both the 
groA\1:h of the plants and tho bunches from them were less prolific than 
where they were more sheltered. 

* This article comprises the major part of a memorancluni prepared by Mr. 
Froggatt on his return from Java.—B.F. 
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Plate 147. —^Predaceous Enemies of the Banana Weevil Borer in Java. 

Chrysopila fermyinosa (Wied.).—1, Eggs, X 16. 2, Larva, X 3. 3, Pupa, X 3. 

4, Imago, X 3. 

Plaeaim javanus (Er.)—5, Eggs, X 2. 6, Larva, x 2. 7, Pupa, X 2. 

8, Adult, X 2. 
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Althougli a rminber of varieties of bananas are known in Java, 
there are relatively few that are helci in general favour for consumption 
by the Europeans. I was infonned that the list of known varieties does 
not apparently represent all that are grown by the natives, as others are 
being recorded from time to time. 

The banana, being so universally grown for local consumption, calls 
for no special attention as long ^ the supplies are adequate for the 
demand. Furthermore, if a plaht becomes sickly it is very readily 
replaced; all that is required is to dig a shallow hole, into which a 
medium-sized plant, dug from a nearby stool, is placed, and (30ver the 
bulb over with soil and ram it hrm. On account of no detailed study 
having been made of this crop, I was unable to obtain definite information 
on the time taken, from planting to bunching, and from bunching to the 
cutting of the fruit, although it would appear that the full period is less 
than twelve months. This would, of course, show a variation with the 
age of the plant selected for planting, this depending on the fancy of the 
native; apparently there is, however, a variation (iue to alterations in 
the climatic conditions at differ^^nt altitudes. Neither were data avaihJ)le 
on the length of econoi"’e l:fe of a stool. 

After a plant bunches, the stalk is either cut off a foot or more abo\'e 
the ground and then cut across into two or three pieces, these being 
pilecl against the standing plants, or it is half cut through and left 
hanging. The subsequent decay of the plant tissue is very rapid, 
especially in the moister districts of the island. 

The Banana Borers in. Java. 

There are two species of (hirculionids breeding in banana plant 
material in Java, Cosynopolites sordida Chev. and Sphenophorns 
planipennis Gylh. 

C. sordida l)reeds in the bulbs and cut stems, while planipennis 
apparently confines its activities to the stem tissue after the bunch has 
been cut or after the plant has died either as a result of attack by 
C, sordida or from other causes. 

C. sordida apparcmtly has similar, if not identical, habits to those 
recorded in Queensland. A very noticeable feature at Buitenzorg, where 
the climatic conditions were hot and humid, was the very slow rate of 
ovipositioii by this species. Very great difficulty was experienced in 
obtaining sufficient eggs for field testing for the pres(mce of any possible 
egg parasites. 

Sphenophorns planipennis oviposits in the ends of cut stems and in 
crushed i>ortions giving an entry into the centre of the stem. The larvic 
feed particularly in and immediately around the bunch stalk, and later 
spread through the tissue of the leaf bases. When full grown the larva3 
form a relatively thick and tightly matted cocoon composed of the fibres 
of the leaf base tissue, pupa tion taking place after a period of quiescence 
(the prepupal period) inside the cocoon, which is usually embedded in 
the tissue of the leaf bases. The adult, after emergence, apparently lies 
comatose within the cocoon for a period before emerging into the rotten 
plant-tissue. 

When newly emerged the beetle is a very light brown in colour with 
distinct black stripes along the thorax and elytra. The mature adult is 
a dnll black. 

S. 'pl43tmpenni8 is slightly larger than C. sordkda, and is also much 
datte# on the dorsal surface^ with the thorax showing two lines of 
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punctate marking's. Jt is therefore readily distinguished in the beetle 
stage from C. s()7\lid<i. 

Field observations in the various districts went to show that up to 
approximately 1,000 feet altitude the activity of the borers, and especially 
of C. sordida, was comparatively slight, but at higher altitudes they were 
very much more active. This was most notie(‘able not only in the relative 
numbers of larvae present in decaying stems but also in the relative 
amount of damage done. 1 was informed that this fact of the greater 
damage to banana plants by the borers at the higlier levels had also been 
brought under the notice of the Institut voor Plantenzeikten at Buiten- 
zorg. Furthermore, at Malang, as a result of questions put to the head 
of one of the campongs by Heer de Vries, we were informed that the 
destruction of banana jdants was more i)ronouneed during the wet 
monsoon than during th(‘ dry monsoon. The wet monsoon is reported 
to be the (*ooIer part of tlu^ year in Java. In the cam]>ong referred to a 
jdant was found that had been so badly attacked by borers that it had 
snajrped off at gr*ourid level as the bunch was being thrown. This (‘ampong 
was at an altitude of about 1,500 Feet. 

From the geiu'ral information obtained, paitl\' by report and largely 
by my own observations, it would therefoi’c apjrear probable that the hot 
climatic conditions existing on the lower levels exercise a certain retarding 
influence on the rate of breeding of C. sordid<i at any rate, since we know 
that in Quecnrsland the Irrr^eding of this pest is very greatly reduced 
during the sumnuM* months. 

Both r. sordida and pUmipenni were met with in all districts 
visited ni flava, and a|)])arently attacked all varieties of banana plants in 
any one locality to a relatively similar degree. 

No egg parasites of either species were found, but the larvic of the 
Leptid fiy, ('hrijsopila ferruginosa Wied, and the larvae and adults of the 
Ilisterid beetle, Pin sins javanus Fr. WTre proved to be preda(*eous on the 
larvjr and pupa‘ of both species of the borers in captivity. This is dealt 
with later under the account of these predators. 

No detailed investigati oils have been made into the subject of the 
banana weevil borers in Java, and consequently no information was 
available at the Institut on their life histories, habits, parasites, &c.; 
neither has any work lieen done on measures for tlie control of the pest. 

Predators other than P* javanus and C. ferruginosa. 

Bo.ssible predators other than javanus and V. ferruginosa on the 
borers are two species of Histerida% one or two species of Staphylinida?, 
and two species of HydrophyllidaL These have not yet been specifically 
identified. Several species of Dennaptera (“earwigs"’) were fairly 
common in the rotting banana plant tissue, but no association was proved 
between them and the borer larva*. 

The smaller species of Hlsterid was fairly common in rotting banana 
material, and also in decaying sugar-palm and papaw stems. The larger 
species was received from the native collectors along with the adults of 
F. javanus and was collected in the rotting banana stems in the Buiten- 
zorg area. This beetle was more active in its movements and took to 
flight more readily when disturbed than P. javanus, hut in captivity was 
not tlearly so voracious a feeder on borer larvae asf the latter species. No 
information could be ascertained on its life history, and the number 
received of the species in question was not sufficient to warrant its 
recommendation for closer study* with the limited time available for the 
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general work. The other species of Coleoptera referred to above can, in 
the light of our present knowledge, be only considered as possible 
predators of relatively minor importance on the banana weevil borers. 

With the exception of the larger species of Histerid, which was only 
taken in the Buitenzorg area, the other species referred to were found 
distributed throughout the districts visited. 

PlaesiuB favanus. 

In reference to the distribution of this species, no detailed informa¬ 
tion was available from the records of the Institut voor Plantenzeikten. 
I was informed that it was not known to occur in any of the outer 
possessions of the Dutch East Indies, but I found it to be generally 
distributed throughout those areas in Java which I visited. Owing to a 
combination of unavoidable circumstances, an examination in the jungle 
in East Java was not possible, but, in view of the fact that this predator 
is present all through the (*.ampongs in the surrounding areas, it is 
probable that it is also active in the jungle. 

It may be stated that, except in the eastern part of the island, the 
jungle has been practically all cleared away to permit of the very 
intensive agricultural cultivation practised generally through Java. 

Plamus jwvanus was not present in the Buitenzorg area in very large 
numbers during the period over which collections for transportation to 
Brisbane were made. I was informed that at times it is, however, 
extremely numerous, thus pointing to a possible seasonal variation in 
its activities and numerical frequency. In Uie other districts visited, I 
found also that it was not as numerous as had been anticipated. The 
total number of beetles received from the native collectors was 5,757, 
with an average of 101 beetles per collector per day. 

The adults (Plate 147, Fig. 8) were found in the tissue of rotten 
stems or bulbs, either standing in the stools or lying on the ground. The 
larvje (Plate 147, Fig. 6) were more generally present in the rotting stems 
in which borer larvse were, in most cases, active. Although not actually 
found devouring the borer larva* or pupie, they were often met with in 
such association with them as to definitely show that they had been 
actively predaceous immediately prior to being exposed. In captivity 
both adults and larv^ of P. javanus were extremely active in attacking 
the borer grubs. Neither stage, however, appeared to actively attack the 
adult weevils, although in one instance a newly emerged adult of S, 
planipennis was destroyed when enclosed in a petri dish with P. javamis 
adults for two days. 

As there was no quick and ready means of distinguishing between 
the larvae of C. sordida and aS^. planipennis, it was not possible to 
determine the relative degree of attack by the predator on these two 
species. 

The egg (Plate 147, Fig. 5) of P. javanus was only collected on one 
occasion in a campong out from Solo, this being in a stem that had been 
half cut through and left hanging; in the crushed and decaying tissue 
where the cut had been made a single egg was found in close association 
with an adult of P. javan^us. 

A prepupa of P. javanus was collected on one occasion in a campong 
out from Malang in a semi-dry rotted stem. The larva had m^de a 
tangled ma&s of the fibres of the leaf bases, inside which it was lying 
dormant. In this instance the prepupal period lasted for seven days and 
the pupal period lasting from 2-3/8/28 until 17/8/28, the beetle being 
fully coloured by 21/8/28. 
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In captivity the adults of javanus were found to attack and 
completely devour the larvae of the large Curculionid from palms 
{Bhynchophortis ferrugmeiis Olivier). This was rather remarkable, on 
account of the very great disparity in size between the beetle and grub. 
It may be stated that the beetle was sometimes dislodged at the first 
attack, but later was always able to obtain and maintain its hold. 

In obtaining supplies of this i)redator for transportation to Queens¬ 
land it was found impracticable to collect sufficient numbers of the 
predator myself. Ooiise(|uently it was arranged, through the courtesy 
of the Acting Director of the Tnstitut voor l^lantenzeikten, that the 
two senior native assistants should arrange for the collection by native 
boys while the sorting and packing was checked by myself. At first the 
price paid was 2^ cents (|d.) per beetle, but it was found necessary to 
increase this to 3 cents, then to 3i cents, and finally to 5 cents (Id.) per 
beetle, as the areas nearer at hand became effectively worked over. At 
the Institut the })eetles were kept in tins containing damp moss, and in 
numbers not ex(*eeding 300 ])ei* tin ; weevil borer larvse were placed in with 
them as supplies were brought in by the boys. During transportation 
from Java to Brisbane it was impossible to supply them with food, but 
the cases in whicdi the tins were packed were carried, through the courtesy 
of the shipping companies (K.P.M. and Burns, Philp) and the sliips’ 
captains, as deck (‘argo, and were kept in as cool a situation as possible 
and stacked free from any risk of wetting by salt water. Under these 
conditions the rate of niortality was gratifyingly low in transit. 

On arrival in Brisbane they were at first placed in damp moss in jars 
and fed on raw meat, on which they apparently feed fairly readily, and 
even more so after tlie meat had begun to putrefy. Portion of the beetles 
were later transferred to damp soil, and now all have been transferred 
to damp soil in tins. This was necessary, as the moss began to rot, and 
also became contaminated by the rotten meat which was dragged down by 
the beetles; furthermore, it was almost impossible to examine it satisfac¬ 
torily for the presence of eggs. In an endeavour to supply them with 
insect food, Scarabteid larvae have been obtained from Bundaberg through 
the courtesy of the Director of the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations, 
Mr. Easterby. These larvae on being placed in the tins were readily 
attack(^d and completely devoured b,y the beetles. It is hoped that this 
food, more closely approximating to their natural food, may bring about 
the deposition of eggs, which, to date, h%i been known to take i)lace in 
only a single instance. 

The adults are highly predaceous on their larva^ in captivity, as also 
are the larva? on one another, but it was not possible to determine to what 
extent this occurs in the field. 

No parasites or predators on P. javanus were observed in Java, and 
none have been found to date on the beetles sent over. A series of 
dissections made of a small portion of these beetles failed to reveal any 
trace of any internal parasites. 

The length of life of the larva? is evidently very long. One larva 
that was not apparently very young when collected early in July pupated 
on the 12th November. 

Owing to the difficulty of obtaining even sufficient food for the 
predators packed for shipment to Brisbane, the work of attempting to 
breed larva? through at Buitenzorg had to be abandoned. 
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The adults evidently have a fairly long life; of the beetles collected 
over the period 25/7/28 to 17/8/28 there are a large number still alive and 
active. They will evidently live under fairly adverse conditions, as at 
Buitenzorg it was not possible to feed them to repletion, and then they 
were more than a fortnight without any food in transit. Furthermore, 
in Brisbane they have necessarily had to be fed on other than their 
natural food. 

At present the rate of mortality of the P. javcmus adults is very 
low, as also is the loss due to the exercise of predatory habits on one 
another. 

Chrysopila ferraginosa. 

No detailed information was available on this species at the Institut 
voor Plantenzeikten. I was informed, however^ from another source that 
it had been collected in the Fhilippine Islands, Celebes, and Borneo, as 
well as Java. At the time of my visit the larvae were very plentiful. In 
the wholesale collection of this predator, native collectors were also 
utilised, the price given per larva being first 5 cents (Id.), but when it was 
found to be so picntiful this was reduced to 3 cents; when the numbers 
received began to fall off early in September, the price was raised to 
cents each. The total number of larvae received from the native collectors 
was 18,694, with an average of 11-5 larvie per collector per day. 

For transportation to Brisbane the larvai (Plate 147, Fig. 2) were at 
first packed two or three together in small tins taken, and sent, over from 
Brisbane for the purpose, and containing damp moss with a little rotten 
banana plant material. When this supply of containers was exhausted, 
tins had to be bought locally; it may be stated that these were not the 
type which was considered to be the most suitable, but were the only type 
of small tin that was to be had. The most suitable type of tin was a small 
square or oblong one, the latter being not more than 2| x 3 J x J inches in 
size; the lid must be very close-fitting and should not be hinged. 

The larvai were packed in these latter containers at the rate of six 
per tin in damp moss, together with a little rotten banana material. On 
arrival at Brisbane it was found that some larvai during transit had 
crawled out of these tins into the boxes in which they were packed; 
when the counts were made it was found that some of the larvfc that had 
managed to work their way out of the tins in the upper layers had also 
managed to crawl into tins in the lower layers, as many as thirty-two 
having been counted from a single tin. This habit of leaving the 
containers in transit is rather remarkable, because such was not observed 
while the tins were stacked on my table at the Institut at Buitenzorg; 
although lying there for twelve to fourteen days only a very occasional 
larva was found to leave the tins in Which they were placed. It could not 
have been due to overheating, at any rate in the second and third 
consignments, for the system of packing the tins allowed good ventilation. 

During transit the degree of pupation was almost negligible, and the 
rate of mortality of the larvae was fairly high. 

After being unpacked in Brisbane the larvae were, as far as possible, 
kept singly in small glass jars and examined periodically for pupae.* 
‘When the supply of small jars was exhausted they were kept in lots of 
five together in larger jars and transferred to the smaller jars in singles 
as the latter became available. Within a few days of arrival there was a 
further mortality ampngst the larvae, and also subsequently amongst the 
pupse. In so far as the mortality in concerned, thig must, to a certain 
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extent at least, be anticipated, as the transport of the developing stage 
of the insect, unavoidably without food, and in an unnatural habitat 
must lead, to a serious derangement of the internal economy of the larva; 
furthermore, under the nature of the system of collecting that had to be 
adopted some of the larva*, would not be fully developed when sent away, 
and would naturally not withstand the rigours of transportation so well. 
Small colonies of the dies have been liberated in plantations in the Cooran 
district, where there is a considerable area under banana cultivation in 
contiguous plantations. 

At Biiitenzorg a numbei* of pupa*, collected in the dekl were kept 
under oi)servati()n, and the Hies on emerging were placed in a small 
breeding cage, together with sections of cut })anana stem in different 
degrees of d(‘cay. Food was provided by soaking cotton wool in syrup 
and placing the wet material in a dish on the door of the cage. The Hies 
fed readily both on tlu* syrup and on the juices of the rotting plant tissue. 
In the act of feeding, the legs are spread well out from the body, wliieh 
is then lowered horizoutally almost on to the feeding surface; the 
])rol)oseis is then pi’otriided. 

Oviposition took ])lace readily in captivity, but in no case, unfortu¬ 
nately, did the eggs mature. As mating was not observed, it is therefore 
])ossihle that the eggs (Idate 147, Fig. 1) were infertile. For oviposition, a 
(n*evi('e, or boi*er hole, in slightly decaying stem tissue was selected; the 
ovipositor was ext ruded and curved forwards underneath the body, while 
tlie tip, projecting into tlie crevice, was moved about for deposition of 
(ggs. The wlioh' act was found to occupy about four to dve minutes. The 
(g'gs were laid in an irregular mass, numbering generally about sixteen, 
aithough as many as Hify-nine were counted in one mass. After 
completion of oviposition, the tip of the ovipositor is apparently cleaned 
])y the tarsi of the hind legs l)efore being retracted. 

In eai)tivity, the wings of theHi('s (piickly become broken, due largely 
to the strong flight of the adults, which dart to the sides of the container, 
against which they hit with considerable force. It is thus difficult to keep 
them in captivity for close study. In the cage they usually lived for 
about seven days. 

In the field the larva* and pupa* of this specdes were taken in rotten 
banana stem tissue generally, but not always, in association with borei’ 
grubs. In some instances very young, and even well-developed, larvai 
were found in such material in which there was little or no signs of borer 
activity, and in which no borer grubs or i)upai were present at the time 
of examination. There is no doubt but that the larvae are predaceous, in 
very many instances at least, on both species of the banana borer grubs, 
l)ut further study would be required to determine whether they can 
develop on a decaying plant diet alone, or are predaceous on other insect 
larva*. In some instaiuies it appeared at least possible that they WT.re 
predaceous on Syrphid larva* in rotten banana stems, and in one instance 
on Stratiomyid larvie in a decaying papaw stem. 

Owing to the difficulty of differentiating between the larva* of the 
two species of banana weevil borers, it was not possible to determine the 
relative degree of attack on the grubs of the two species by the Leptid 
larvie. 

From pupie coyected in the field, a small Dipterous parasite 
(belonging to the family Phorida*) was bred on six occasions, the larvae 
emerging from the Leptid pupa about ten to eleven days after collection ; 
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the pupal period was about seven days. This is apparently a pupal, and 
not a larval, parasite, as this small fly was not bred from any larvae kept 
under observation. As the total number of pupae under observation was 
411, the percentage of parasitism (146) was very low. 

Before pupating, the larva (Plate 147, Fig. 2) apparently has a 
short prepupal period; when the pupa is fully formed the larval skin is 
east off over the anal end of the pupa. 

The pupa (Plate 147, Pig. 3) is fairly mobile on account of the ready 
movement of the abdominal segments and the ring of ehitinous spines 
arranged around each segment. This habit may be exercised in nature to 
enable the pupa when nearly mature to approach close to the surface in 
the rotten mushy material for the readier emergence of the adult. (Plate 
147, Pig. 4.) 

The following is a brief description of the life-cycle stages of this 
species:— 

Egg. —Pearly white; length 1-5 mm.; breadth -5 mm. 

Larva. —Creamy white in colour; length about 30 mm.; width 3 mm. 
The most distinguishing feature of the larva is the elongation of the 
terminal anal segment of the body into four ffeshy triangular-shaped 
lobes. 

Pupa. —Reddish brown in colour; length about 25 mm.; breadth 
about 6 mm. Around anal segment are six spines, two ventral and other 
four more dorsal; around each segment is a row of small spines. 

Adult. —Of a general brown colour with the tip of the abdomen much 
darker; the wings are well developed and are yellowish brown in colour 
and with one dark spot on the costal margin towards the apex. The sexes 
are readily distinguished by the shape of the abdomen, the males being 
much narrower in proportion to their length than the females. 

Length of fly about 20 mm., width about 5 mm. over thorax, wing 
expanse about 40 mm. 

It should be stated that in the notes made on the borers and the 
predators referred to, the observations can only be regarded as frag¬ 
mentary on account of the limitation in time rendering impossible a 
complete study of the insects concerned j such would require at least 
many months of intensive study, both in the laboratory and in the field. 

Pests Recorded from the Banana Plant or Fruit other than Weevil 

Borer. 

The worst pest of the banana fruit in Java is the caterpillar of the 
fruit moth (Notarcha Qctosema Meyr.). This is present throughout the 
island and causes more or less severe blemishing of the fruit on practically 
every bunch. Experiments have been carried out for its control by 
blowing Pyrethrum powder up under the flower bracts of the young 
bunches, but owing to the very tall nature of the plants of many of their 
banana varieties, this is slow and costly. In reference to results from this 
treatment I was informed that, although promising, the trials would 
have to be repeated before any definite conclusions could be drawn. 

Scirtothrips signipenms (Bagnall) was collected on the stems and 
bunches at Buitenzorg, and Thrips pariirufus Gir. was taken in bud ends 
at Bandeong and Buitenzorg. With more extensive collecting it is 
probable that both species would be found to have a general distribution 
through Java. 
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(Thrips damage) was observed on a good deal of the banana 
fruit in Java, but was generally not severe. This is possibly largely due 
to the open nature of the hands of a large number of the varieties. 

Eriofiaia ihrax (Hesperidte) is fairly eommon, the larvae rolling up 
sections of the leaf, inside which they develo]). 

The following insects were also recorded as banana foliage feeders:— 

Hispidiv.— Gonophora riff a (surface order), Botryonopa sanguinea 
Cuen (eats holes iii leaves). 

Scarabieida*.— Adaretus sp., Exophoiis hypoleum Wlk. 

Lepidoptera.— Dra pet odes mitaria Gn., Euproctis virguncula Wlk., 
i^rodenia liinra F., Ypilosoma sirigtula Wlk., Mahasenm hoching ]\loore. 

PART II. 

Introduction. 

In the gt'iieral systems of insect pest control a great deal of attention 
is being paid to biological lines of attack and also to imi)roved agricultural 
lU'actice. 

In croi)s such as tea, sugar, or coffee; for example, the areas under 
(U’op are so large and the diffienilty of proper supervision of native labour 
carrying out any treatment is so great that any chemical measures of 
attack on the problems are largely impracticable. This is not to say that 
such lines of investigation are not being tested out, for such is not the 
ease; but it was evident that such measures could not be utilised on a large 
scale in many cases, at least, under existing conditions. 

Owing to the very close attention that had to be j)aid to the main 
j)ro})l(nn of the study of the ])osition regarding the banana weevil borer 
and the search for parasites and predators, the amount of time available 
for following tin' other lines mentioned in my commission was very 
limited. As far as time permitted I visited the various Proefstations and 
met their technical workei'S, who were always most willing to show' and 
('xplain their work to me ; unfortunately the time that coidd be devoted to 
this work was all too limited. 

The information given on the gtmeral crops w^as obtained largely i)y 
(Conversations with the different w'orkers and also partly from the 
literature published on these subjects. 

SUGAR-CANE. 

The princi[)al recorded pests of sugar-cane in Java are the stemborer, 
OiatrcBU striatalis 8n., the topborer, Scirpophaga intacta Sn., and the 
“White Louse,'' Oregma lanigera Zehnt Of the last mentioned, a 
considerable amount of w^ork has recently been done on the parasite of 
this species, Enearsia ftavo-scutellum Zehnt. 

Scarabtuid larvae are only bad in some fields, and these are usually 
poor soils; so far no measures have been attempted for their control. 
The worst species is Holotrichia hxdleri Brsk., wliich is a bad pest among 
many lowland crops; investigations have, however, only been recently 
begun into its life history, &c. Two species of Scoliid parasites, Dielis 
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thoracica Fab. and Dielis armul^ita Fab., are recorded on H. helleri (vide 
Bull. No. 13, 1915 Laboratorium voor Flantenzeikten, De Cassava— 
Oerets, S. Leefmans). 

From inquiries made from Dr. Hazellioff, Faserooan, and Dr. van der 
Qoot, Buitenzor^, Ehahdocnemis ohscura is apparently not known in 
Java. 

It is possible that under certain conditions Plwsitis javanus may, in 
Queensland, act as a predator on this Curculionid and may also act as a 
predator on Scaraband larvae in the soil. The Leptid, if it can be estab¬ 
lished in Queensland, may also act as a predator on R. ohscura. 

TEA. 

There are a number of insect pests recorded from the tea plant; these 
are dealt with in Bull. IX. 1925, Mededeelingen van het Gouvernements 
Kina’-Froefstation. 

The tea Capsid (Ilelopeltis antonii Sign.) is the most serious pest 
of tea in Java. Dr. Menzel, the Entomologist to the Froefstation, has 
been devoting a considerable amount of study to the Braconid {Euphorus 
helopeltidis Ferriere), a parasite of the larva of this si)ecies. This 
Braconid is attacked by an Ichneumonid hyperparasite (Stictopkthus 
javemis Ferriere), thus rendering si)eeial j>recautions necessary in the 
field liberations of the parasite. 

Investigations are also l)eing made along the lines of improved 
agricmltural practice to stimulate the grovth of the plants. 

H. antouii Sign, is reported to be worse in the region of Soeakaboerni 
than in the Freanger area (Bandeong, &c.). 

COFFEE. 

The worst insect pest of coffee is the berry borer {StepJianoderes 
hampei Ferr.). Hand picking of affected berries before the insects have 
reached full development and the use of parasites are the two lines of 
attack that are being worked on for the control of this pest. 

The twig borer, Xyleborus coffat, also at times causes appreciable 
damage. 

In the attempted control of the berry borer a considerable amount of 
work has been done with parasites imported from Uganda. 

In the liberation of these parasites a node of the giant bamboo was 
taken and an auger hole bored through it in about the middle of the 
section. The parasited material was placed inside and the opening sealed 
wdth fine copper gauze. These containers were found to be very satis¬ 
factory for held use. 

CASSAVA. 

The main pest of cassava is the mite, Teiranychtis himaculatus Harv., 
which attacks the foliage. This does not, however, appear to seriously 
affect the growth of the plant. 

There are a number of species of Scarabaeid larvee recorded as feeding 
on undersurface portions of the cassava plant. These are Leiicophdlis 
roridd Fabr., Lepidiota stigma B^ab., EucMora virid/is Roufr., jF. nigra 
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Fab., and E. pulchripes Lansb., Anormla obselata Blanch., A. anchoralis 
Lansb., A, aerea Perty ?, Brahmina pumila Sharp., Lepadoretus 
eompressus Web., Adoretus scntrinus Burineist, Ilalotrichia he!Leri Brsk., 
if. leucopthalnm Wied., Popillia. higiittata Wied., and Serica sp. 

The Scoliid parasites recorded from these are Dielis annulata Fab., 
/>. luctuoHii Smith, D. fmfe.Sanss, I), javana Lep., D. thomoica Fab., 
D. formosa Guerin, Triscolm riihiginom Fab., a species of Tiphia, and 
unknown species of Dielis. 

MAIZE. 

The leaf fungus (or Iyer disease) Sclerospora javanica Palm, is the 
worst trouble experienced with maize in Java. Heliothis ohsoleta occurs, 
but is not, so 1 was informed, a really serious pest of maize in Java. In 
a number of the islands of the outer possessions Pyrausta salentialis Snell 
is a serious pest of this crop, feeding in the upper portion of the stem, 
causing the death of the stalk, but it is not, so far, known to occur in Java. 

FRUIT PESTS. 

(htrus is subject to attack by several species of scale insects 
(CoccidaO, while fruit dies (Trypetidie) also have caused considerable 
damage to the crops. 

The following specie's of Trypetida' are recorded from Java:— 

Ceratitis capitaia Wied., Tiiora mime Froggatt—on citrus. 

Bactrocera curcurhiim Coq.—on melons, &c. 

Baetrocera ferruginea Fabr.—on mango, Capsicum annuuni. 

Bactrocera caudata Fal)r. 

Dac us garcinuB Bezzi.—on Garcmia dulcis. 

Dacus umbrosus T.—in large fruit such as the “Jack Fruit 
(Artocarpus integrifolia). 

A good deal of success was reported against G. capitaia by the use of 
poison syrup baits hung in the trees. The baits comprised sodium arsenite, 
lemon juice, molasses, and a little sugar. 

Citrus is subject also to “Collar Rot,’' special investigations into 
which are now being undertaken in the Citrus Experimental Garden out 
from Malang. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my indebtedness to Dr. Barnard, 
Director of the Department of Agriculture and Commerce, Dr. den 
Berger, Director of Agriculture, Dr. van der Goot, Acting Director, and 
Dr. van Karlshoven, Institut voor Plantenzeikten, and Ileer Ochse, 
Department Land bouw Buitenzorg, for their ready assistance to me in 
obtaining information and furthering the objects of my mission in every 
way possible, and to the Landbouw Consulents, Heer Koorenhof at 
Bandeong, Gotz ven der Vet at Solo, and Dr, Loos at Bandowosa, and 
Heer Woolf at Garoet, the Tuinbouw Consulent, Heer de Vries at Malang, 
for their assistance in showing me round their districts, and for the. 
information so readily given, and to Dr. Hazelboff, Dr. Mensel, and the 
other technical W'Orkers for their courtesy in showing and so fully 
explaining their work to me. ^ 
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Flag Smut of Wheat 

By J. H. 8IMM0NDS, M.Sc., Plant Pathologist. 

Serious loss to wheat from disease Ls fortunately not of frequent 
oecurrence in Queensland. During the past season, however, a malady 
commonly known as Flag Smut has been found to be present which may 
account for considerable reduction in yield if precautions are not taken 
to minimise this loss. Flag Smut is a fungus disease caused by the 
organism known scientifieially as IJrocystw tritici. Although this disease 
has been present in Australia since 1868, there have previously been 
only two isolated records of its occurrence in this State, in the years 
1906 and 1915. 



A 

Plate 148. 

A field survey made l>y officers of the Agricultural Branch since the 
first discovery of Flat Smut this season has shown the disease to be fairly 
widely distributed throughout the chief wheatgrowing districts. It is 
probable that in some of the affected areas the disease was present the 
j)reviou.s season, if not earlier, but hot in sufficient quantity to come 
under notice. 

In most crops examined the number of effected plants was small, 
and the loss would be slight; but in some fiekis, which may have borni^ 
infected crops the previous season, a loss of up to 20 per cent, had 
occurred. In Southern States, loss from Flag Smut is reported to vary 
from 5 to 70 per cent, of the crop. 

In order that growers may recognise Flag Smut, and take what 
precautionary measures are possible for overcoming this disease, a 
description of the characteristic symptoms and a summary of the 
principal control measures are given below. 

Symptoms. 

The first definite symptoms of Flag Smut appear as narrow greyish 
lines running up the leaf parallel with the veins. The lines are 
continuous or more or less interrupted. The streaking may be so closely 
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formed as to give a characteristic leaden colour to the whole leaf. 
(Plate 150, Pig. B.) The region of the grey streaks is usually slightly 
raised above the general level of the leaf, and in later stages may 
sometimes become ruptured along its length to expose a black sooty mass 
of fungus spores. 

The presence of the fungus within its tissue usually stimulates the 
wheat planli to abnormal growth, with the result that the flag becomes 
twisted and wound about itself in a very characteristic manner. (Plate 
151.) 

A plant affected with Flag Smut remains stunted and deformed, 
and is usually unable to develop ears. In some cases it may be found 
that one or two stalks of a stool have produced normal ears, while the 



Plate 160. 

rest exhibit the stunted, diseased condition. Sometimes an empty and 
malformed head may be seen caught up in the twisted flag, or it may be 
free from this, but bearing, if any, only shrivelled grain. 

The small, stunted or abnormal plants are not particularly 
conspicuous, and for this reason Flag Smut often may not be given its 
due place as a factor in producing a light yield. The quality of the 
grain that is actually harvested from a crop in which Flag Smut occurs 
is unaffected by the presence of the disease. 

Cause. 

Flag SmutJs caused by a fungus {Vrocystis iritici) allied to those 
other fungi responsible for smut diseases, such as, for example. Bunt and 
Loose Smut. This organism can readily be distinguished from the causal 
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fungus of the other wheat smuts by the characteristic appearance of its 
spores. These are minute rounded to oval dark brown bodies, and are 
surrounded by a layer of sterile bladder-like cells which are not found 
in connection with the spores of either Bunt and Loose Smut. (Plate 148.) 
It is these dark spores present in enormous numbers which produce the 
leaden-coloured streaks in an infected flag. They may lie singly, but 
are more commonly associated two to four together to form a cluster 
known as a spore ball. 

During the ordinary routine of harvesting and cultivation the spores 
are liberated into the soil, or may contaminate the seed in the harvesting 
and thresliing machinery. These spores when conditions are suitable 
will germinate by putting forth a short filament which typically branches 
to form two or three secondary sport^s. Oblate 148.) These sporidia, 
as they are called, may then produce a delicate thread-like germ tul)e 
which is able to penetrate the wheat plant when this is in the tender 
condition of the germination period before the shoots are above ground. 
The delicate colourless threads of the fungus then grow up through the 
tissue of the plant as this develops, and finally at the points represented 
by the grey lines develop from its branches the innumerable dark-brown 
sf)ores mentioned above. 


Control. 

A consideration of the life history of the Flag Smut fungus has 
shown that the wheat plant may be infected by spores which are 
contaminating the seed or by thase already in the field, which have been 
derived from portions of fiag-smutted j)lants left from a previous crop, 
or which have been introdiu'ed mechanically by the wind or on the 
person of men and animals. Seed contamination is the least serious, as 
the danger of Flag Smut arising by this means may be largely overcome 
by the ordinary methods of seed treatment. To free the land from 
infectious material is a rather more difficult undertaking, and to do so 
without causing some iiK'onvenience is hardly possible. The following 
recommendations are designed to minimise the loss from Flag Smut:— 

(1) Treat the wseed with fungicides as for the control of Bunt. 
This procedure is imperative if the fields to be planted are still clean. 
If the field is badly contaminated with diseased material from a pre¬ 
vious crop full benefit may not be obtained from the seed treatment— 
though this is still desirable—as infection may take place from sport‘s 
in the soil. The standard methods of pickling can be followed. 

For dry pickling, copper carbonate is used at the rate of 2 oz. to 
the bushel. This is applied by revolving the seed with the powder for 
several minutes in a box or other container in order to ensure thorough 
and intimate mixing so that each individual grain is completely 
enveloped in the fine dust. Where a gravity pickling machine is used 
the grain should be passed through at least twice. The less effective 
method of turning the seed over cn the fioor should be avoided. The 
dry process has the advantage in that germination is not impaired and 
the seed may be treated some time prior to planting. 

The wet method consists of immersing the seed for two or three 
minutes in a solution of bluestone made up at the rate of H lb. to 
lb gallons of water. The seed is stirred in order that thorough wetting 
m|y take place and any bunt balls may rise to the surface and be 
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skiiiiiiied off. Only wooden or copper vessels can be used to contain 
bluestone solutions as this chemical will eat through iron. A somewhat 
inferior method sometimes employed consists in sprinkling the seed with 
the solution and turning it over until all the grains are thoroughly 
wetted. After treatment the seed is dried and then sown as soon as 
possible. If germination is delayed some injury to the grain may 
result from the use of bluestone, and when the seed is to be sown in a 
dry seed-bed it may be advisable, after treatment with the bluestone, to 
dip it for a minute or two in lime water prepared by dissolving 1 lb. of 
burnt lime in tO gallons of water by which means the chance of 
rediK'tion in germination is minimised. 

(2) Whenever possible burn all stubble and straw as soon as 
liarx esting is completed, as by so doing a large proportion of the spore¬ 
bearing material may be destroyed. Then fallow the land since the 
working of it will help to induce spore germination leading to death 
of the fungus in the absence of its host plant. 

(.‘j) A field that has borne an infe(‘ted crop should be rotated for 
two years to crops other than wheat in order that the fungus may have 
time to die out of the soil. As the organism causing flag smut can infect 
wheat only, nn}- other crop may be planted during this interval. The 
more cultivation the field receives during this time the better. 

It is a wise plan to practise a certain amount of rotation even in 
fields in which Flag Smut has not been observed, .since a slight infection 
may often occur which is easily missed during casual inspections. This 
may lead to successively heavier infections if wheat follows wheat every 
year. 

(4) Avoid feeding stock on diseased hay and stubble as the spores 
of the fungus are able to pass through the animal uninjured and thus 
the disease becomes further distributed in the manure. Me<‘hanieal 
distribution on the feet of field workers and animals is always liable to 
occur and should be avoided as far as possible. Harvesting of badly 
affected fields should not take place during windy weather, liarvesting 
machinery after being used in a diseased field should be cleaned as 
thoroughly as f)ossible before being taken into an uninfected field. 

(5) Plant in a moist well-cultivated seed-bed as the chances are 
that many of the spores will by then have germinated and died. Avoid 
planting in a dry seed-bed, as spores and wheat then tend to germinate 
at the same time and infection is likely to result. 

(6) Varieties of wheat differ in their relative susceptibility ta. 

Flag Smut. In an infected district it is therefore advisable to avoid 
planting varieties subject to the disease. Little definite information is 
available at present so far as Queensland is concerned, but it would 
appear that ‘^Canberra” Is definitely susceptible here as in other States, 
and the use of this variety wherever Flag Smut is prevalent should 
be discontinued.* i 

Other Wheat Smuts. 

It has been found that there is a certain confusion in the minds of 
some growers regarding the identity of the different smuts affecting 
wheat. Typical illustrations of Bunt and Loose Smut are therefore 
given in Plate 149 for comparison with Flag Smut. 

* It is hoped next season to conduct a tej»t of the relative susceptibility of all 
the varieties commonly grown in Queensland. 
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Bunt or Stinking Smut shows up in the mature ear when in place 
of tho normal grain there is formed merely a shell filled with a black 
evil-smelling mass of fungus spores (Plate 149, Fig. B). This compact 
mass of spores is known as a bunt ball. When these are crushed so as to 
liberate the spores on to seed wheat, infection of the germinated seedling 
may take place as in the case of Flag Smut. Bunt may be readily 
controlled by the seed treatment mentioned above, since contaminated 
soil is not the frequent source of infection as it is in the smut disease 
just described. 

Loose or Flying Smut, like Bunt, atfects the ear, but in this 
CRvSe shows up at lowering time. The fungus forms a sooty mass of 
spores in the ovary and other floral organs and no grain is formed 
(Plate 149, Fig. A). The spores are rearlily blown away by the wind, and 
if they should lodge on a healthy floAver head they are liable to germinate 
there and penetrate the developing ovary. The fungus then remains 
within the grain in a dormant (‘ondition until the seed is planted, when it 
commences to grow up within the developing wheat plant and finally 
forms its spores in the flower head. 

Since the fungus is present, well protected within the tissues of tlie 
grain, the seed treatment used for Bunt and Flag Smut is ineffective in 
the case of Loose Smut. To reduce the loss from the latter disease it is 
therefore necessary to obtain seed from a ci*op in which Loose Smut is not 
present, or else use a hot water treatment in wbiidi the temperature is 
Hindi that the fungus is killed but the wheat itself rcmiains uninjured. 
This latter procedure is, however, somewhat troublesome for the average 
grower to adopt. Jensen’s modified hot M'ater treatment consists in 
presoaking the seed for about five hours in tepid water, when it is then 
immersed for ten minutes in hot water held at 129 deg. Fahr. 
(54 deg. (1). The temperature of the water during this process should 
not vary above 131 deg. Fahr. or below 124 deg. Fahr., but should be 
kept as near as possible to 129 deg. Fahr. by the addition of hot or 
cold water. At the upper limit the grain may be injured while at the 
lower the fungus is not killed. 


CONTROL OF FLAG SMUT IN WHEAT. 

Flag Smut is caused by a fungus which attacks the wheat plant at the time 
of germination and then grows through the tissue as the plant develops, causing 
a deformity and stunting of the flag, so that a normal ear rarely develops. A 
diseased plant may be ref|dily jiicked out by the appearance of the flag, which is 
variously contorted by twisting about itself, and exhibits streaks of a grey or 
leaden colour running up its length. These streaks are due to the production of 
innumerable fungus spores within the tissue. 

The Minister for Agriculture expressed concern at the prevalence of this disease 
in the wheat crops harvested on the Darling Downs this season. The situation 
called for immediate action on the part of the growers concerned, and to assist them 
the Minister made available the following recommendations for the control of this 
serious disease. These recommendations have been drawn up by the Plant 
Pathologist of the Department (Mr. Simmonds) and are those generally believed to 
be effective for the control of this disease provided they are enthusiastically adopted 
by the growers as a whole. The Minister, however, stressed the necessity for 
enthusiastic action on the part of the growers, for the success of any campaign rests 
very largely in their hands. 
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The following measures should be adojited by growers whose farms are at 
present free from infection:— 

(1) Obtain seed from a district where flag smut is not known to exist, and 
as an additional precautionary measure trcuit the seed with a fungicide 
as for Bunt. 

(2) Practise a rotiition to other crops after wheat for at least one year in 
order to give a better chance for the fungus to die out of the soil should 
an infection have occurred too slight to be noticed. 

Where infection has already been estaVdished the action to be taken is as 
follows: — 

(1) Burn all stubble and straw as soon as possible after harvesting is 
completed, and then fallow the land as the working of it will help to 
induce spore germination, leading to death of the fungus as no suitable 
host is available. 

(2) Avoid fet'ding stock on diseased hay or stubble, as the spores may pass 
through tlie animal uninjured and thus become further distributed in the 
manure. Mechanical distribution on the feet, ike., of field workers and 
animals is always liable to occur, and should be avoided as far as possible. 

(.‘1) Rotate an infected field for two years to crops other than wheat. The 
more cultivation the field receives during this ]ioriod the better. 

(4) Disinfect all seed used with the co])per carbonate or bluestone and lime 
treatment, as recommended for the control of Bunt. 

(o) Plant late and in a moist seed bed as the cliances are that nuiny spores- 
will by then have germinated and died ont. Avoid j)lantiRg in a dry-seed 
bed, as spores and wheat then germinate at the same time and infection 
is likely to result. 

(tl) Distribution of flag smut by use of harvesting machinery which has 
previously been used on a diseased crop is a danger which should be 
avoided as far as ])()SHibIe. 

(Certain varieties of ^Yhea,t have shown decided susce])tibility to flag smut in 
otlier States of the Commonwealth. Hhoiild some of tjie Qiieeusland grown varieties- 
be proved siisc(‘ptiblc to this disease, their use in districts whore flag smut is 
[trcnalent should be avoided. 


A NEW i.M.S. CHAMPION. 

“ Uvelyii of Suunyvievv, ” 9412, Vol. 2 has gained the title of Australian 

I.M.S. cliampion junior two-year-old. 

She commenced her test at two years and three and a-quarter months of age 
and ])roduced 10,429.68 lb. of milk containing .'567.624 lb. of fat in 273 days, exceed¬ 
ing the record made by “Gentle 6th of Greyleigh," the former champion, by 
76.06 lb. of fat. 

That ‘CFlvclyii ’’ combines the type and character of her breed is evidenced by 
her successful career in the show rings, securing her first blue when barely seven 
months old in the class for heifers under twelve months. This success was followed 
up by gaining blues at Kingaroy, Murgon, Kilkivan, Maryborough, Gin Gin, Bunda- 
berg, Rockhampton, and Gympie, and fourth in Brisbane Royal, in class under 
twelve months. 

Tn class one year and under two years she continued her success by winnings 
blues at Kingaroy, Wondai, Murgon, Maryborough, Childers, and second at Gin Gin, 
Bundaberg, and Gympie. 8he also gained champion honours at two and reserve 
champion at three shows. 

In class sire and progeny she was one of a group that was placed first twelve 
times, and in class for pen of dairy heifers was placed first nine times. 

Show ring honours were added to by her securing four first prizes in milking* 
competitions. 

The new champion is by “Diamond of Greyleigh“ 297, I.M.S., who is a 
grandson of “Pussy’s Pride of Hillview,” 302, I.D.C., N.S.W., being by “Foch of 
GreyJeigh,” 33, T.M.8.H.B. 

Her dam is “Snowdrop of Sunnyview,“ 4219, I.M.S.H.B., by “Young Victor. 

“Evelyn” was bre'd by and is the property of Mr. Joseph Phillips, Sunnyview, 
I.M.S. Stud Farm, Wondai. 

7 , » 
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LESSONS ON POULTRY FOR JUVENILE 

CLUBS. 


These lessons, which will he issued in three sections, have 
been designed to meet the requirements of Juvenile Poultry Clubs, 

Section 1 has been prepared urilh the object of covering the 
first section of Juvenile Club work, which embraces the care of 
pullets. 

Section 2 will deal with the care of laying stock, which is 
the second phase of Club work. 

Section 3 will embrace breeding, the third and final stage of 
Juvenile Club work. 

The scheme of Poultry Club organisation provides for 
Juvenile, Senior, and Adult Clubs, 

A further series will be prepared for Senior and Adult 
Club work. 


Lesson I. 

HOUSING. 

To obtain the best results from poultry, good housing is as 
necessary as good stock, good feeding, and good management. 

Essentials, —Correct ventilation, freedom from draughts, freedom 
from moisture j sufficient room for the comfort of the birds. 

Design. —Poultry houses may be built of a variety of shapes, but 
they should al’ways be open-fronted. They should be constructed so 
that a space of 3 inches is left between the top of the back wall and roof, 
to provide for ventilation. 

In building a new house the following photograph should be closely 
followed in design. 

Site. —Poultry houses should be built on well-drained land. Positions 
wuth gentle slopes to the north and north-east are ideal. Wet and damp 
houses are cold and unhealthy. 

Material. —Timber, free from cracks and crevices, and galvanised 
iron are most suited for building poultry houses. The walls may be 
made of galvanised corrugated iron, kerosene tins, timber, or sacks 
whitewashed. The roof should always be iron and, as cracks and 
vcrevices harbour vermin, iron is most suitable for the- whole structure. 

Size, —Where a netted run is attached to a poultry house, 2 square 
feet of floor space per bird should be allow^ed. As Club members only 
have a few birds, large buildings are not necessary. 

A house 4 feet by 4 feet will accommodate six hens and a rooster. 
The house should be 4 feet high at back and 4 feet 6 inches high in front. 

A lower roof would make the house too hot and more difficult to 
< 5 lean out. 
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Construction .—Houses should be built to face north or north-east, 
to protect from rain and wind, and to admit the sun’s rays during 
winter. Greater protection from rain is given by projecting the roof in 
front or by building a small veranda. 

The walls should be solid to prevent draughts. Where slabs are 
used for walls, the interstices should be covered by laths. 



Plate 152. 

Quantities .—The iron and timber required for building a house as 
per plan is as follows:— 

3 in. by 2 in. hardwood for corner posts—Two 5 ft. 6 in., two 
6 ft. 

3 in. by 1^ in. pine battens for roof, back, and ends—Six 4 ft., 
two 5 ft. 6 in. 

6 in. by 1 in. hardwood for front of house—One 4 ft. 

Iron.—Roof, two 6 ft.; back, one 8 ft.; ends, two 9 ft. 

This material would cost about £2. Second-hand iron would reduce 
this expenditure. 

Floor .—The floor of the house must be dry and hard, to have good 
sanitary conditions. Concrete floors are most desirable. Good hard floors 
can be made by using ant bed, well wetted and tamped. In order to 
ensure dry floors, raise them above the level of surrounding land. 

Fittings .—In a house, perches and nests are necessary. The perches 
should be set up on pegs and made movable, as shown in plan. They 
should be erected 10 in. to 1 ft. from the back wall, and about 10 in. high. 
The nests should be placed in a shaded convenient position of the poultry 
house prior to the birds commencing to lay. 

40 
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Plate 153. 
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Netted Runs .—Fences should be 6 ft. high and posts 12 ft. apart. 
The bottom of the netting should be buried to a depth of 6 in. or well 
pegged down. The size of the run depends upon the numbers kept in 
any one flock. Always endeavour to have it large enough to prevent 
the roots of grass being eaten out. Where this is impossible, have two 
runs so that one may be dug over and planted with some gross feeder, 
.such as rape. 


Lesson II. 

THE REARING AND FEEDING OP PULLETS. 

Care on Arrival. 

When club members receive their stock they will be about eight 
weeks of age, weaned from the brooder, and .will have learnt to perch. 
Young stock do not take kindly to changes, and the habit of perching is 
often forgotten v;nen the birds are shifted to new quarters. 



Plate 154. 

An illustration of how to bed chickens down, the straw being well banked up 

in corners. 

Young stock that are not perching and have no brooder generally 
crowd into corners, with the result that some are smothered. Until the 
habit of perching is again acquired, place a good layer of dry straw 
on the floor, banking it well into the corners, for a bedding. Fork the 
straw over daily, shaking the droppings off the top and loosening the 
bedding for the birds to nestle in. 

Factors Affecting Growth. 

Ample range, feeding, clean water, cleanliness, separation of sexes, 
and vermin. 
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Range ,—Stock on unrestricted range obtain large quantities of 
insect life, thus reducing cost of feeding. They consume freely of the 
tender shoots of grass. They have plenty of exercise, which assists in 
development. On free range, as a rule, good shade is available, and 
the land on which they run is not so foul as when they are penned. 

Feeds, —All feeds contain moisture, ash, protein, fat, carbohydrates, 
and fibre in varying quantities. The body of the fowl contains similar 
substances in more definite proportions. In feeding it is essential to 
supply these substances in the quantities necessary to obtain good 
development. 

Use of Food, —The food consumed by all growing animals is used— 

1. To build up flesh. 

2. To supply heat and energy. 

3. To build up bone. 

Froteins. —Proteins are organic compounds of carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, nitrogen, and sulphur. 

Garhohydraies. —Carbohydrates are compounds of carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen. 

Protein. —This substance is essential for the growth of flesh. Skim 
milk, lean meat, and insect life are rich in protein. 

Garhohydraies and Fats .—These substances supply the heat and 
energy of the birdvS. One part of fat is equal to. 2^ parts of carbohydrates. 
Maize is rich in fat and carbohydrates. 

Ash. —Among the ash from any food burnt is the mineral matter 
necessary for bone development. Foods rich in ash are skim milk, 
Irieerne, and bonemeal. 


COMPOSITION OF SOME POULTRY FOODS. 
Digestible Nutrients. 


Food, 

True 

Protein. 

Fat; 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates. 

Fibre. 

Nutritive 
Ratio 1.: 

Mctize .. ;. 

6*2 

3 6 

66-8 

18 

12-1 

Wheat 

96 

13 

622 

M 

6-9 

Kaffir corn .. 

6 8 

0-9^ 

66-2 

0-8 

8-7 

Bran ., .. .. .. 

11*6 

1-8 

40-6 

33 

41 

Pollard . 

11-9 

3*1 

640 

21 

1 

6 3 

Lucerne chaff .. .. .. 

10-3 

0’7 

27 7 

8*4 

36 

Milk (skim) .. .. ;. 

36 

OX 

4*9 

.. 

1*4 

Buttermilk (powder) 

32-5 

Tl 

491 


1*6 

Meat meal .. . 

42 0 

70 

4-6 

i 

0-5 


The above table shows a great variation in constituents of different 
foods. 
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Feeding .—Experience teaches that about one part of protein is 
required to every four parts of carbohydrates and fats to obtain good 
development in poultry ; that is, a nutritive ratio of 1 to 4 is required. 

Maize has a nutritive ratio of 1 to 12, and if this grain is the only 
food given to poultry they will not make sufficient muscular development 
or good bone development. 

One pound of maize fed in conjunction with 4 lb. of skim milk 
would give a nutritive ratio of 1 to 4-6. This food in addition to insect 
life would make a good ration. 

Nutritive Ratio .—The nutritive value of a ration is ascertained by 
multiplying the fat content by 2-25, adding to the result the carbohydrate 
and fibre content, and dividing by the amount of protein. 


Example— 

j Protein. 

1 

1 Fat. 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates. 

Fibre. 

1 lb. Maize contains 

•062 

•035 

•658 

•018 

4 lb. Skim milk . . 

. . ! 144 

•004 

•196 

j 


•206 

1 

•039 

•854 

'018 


Fats *039 X 2-25 < 

-087 

Carbohydrates 

— -854 

Fibre .. « 

018 


•959 


Katio of Protein to Carbohydrates — -206 : *959 

or — 1 : 4'6 

Quantities .—With correct feeding there is no danger of giving birds 
too great a quantity. It is possible to make a ration of any desired ratio 
with one or two foods. A variety of foods should, however, be used in 
order to increase the palatability of a ration. The more palatable a 
ration is, the greater the consumption will be. If the ration is correct, 
increased consumption will lead to increased development. 

Mash .—Mash is a term applied to a mixture of ground foods fed 
either in a wet or dry state, A suitable mixture for pullets under twelve 
weeks of age is 8 lb. bran, 12 lb. pollard, 1 lb. powdered buttermilk, 
1 lb. bonemeal, and 2 oz. of fine salt. 

#^rom the age of 12 weeks to the laying stage the buttermilk may 
be replaced with meat meal and 3 lb. of lucerne meal added to the above 
quantities. 

Skim Milk .—If ample supplies of skim milk are available, there will 
be no need to add powdered milk or meat meal to the ration. 

Feeding Mash .—All mash foods must be fed in suitable receptacles. 
When wet mash is fed, it should be made crumbly (not sticky) and' 
placed in dishes. In feeding wet mash, only quantities that will be 
consumed in half an hour should be given at one time. 
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When mash is fed in a dry state it is placed in hoppers and is 
constantly before the birds. The practice of dry inash feeding ensures 
that the birds are receiving all they require. 

Feeding Grain .—Grains are better fed during the evening at a 
fairly reguiar hour, say 4 to 4.30 p.m. The feeding of grain at this 
hour enables the birds to obtain a full supply of food of a slow digesting 
nature. 



A simple method of making a dry-mash feeding-vessel for a few growing j)ullet8 
from a kerosene tin is to cut a hole 6 in. x 3 in. in one side, as shown in the. sketch. 
All cuts to be made on dotted lines and the edges turned to prevent injuring the 
bird. That portion below the bottom dotted line to be rolled inside to prevent the 
food being scratched out. For matured stock a larger ^ole would be necessary. 

Variety is desirable in th(3 grain fed to.poultry. A mixture could 
be made of cracked maize, \\dieat, and hulled oats. Hulled oats are 
fairly expensive, and in places unobtainable. Feterita and cracked 
maize could be extensively used and probably grown by club members. 

Green Feed .—Green feed Ls rich in mineral salts. It assists in 
maintaining stock in good health, and supplies mineral matter. Use 
only young succulent growths for fowls. Rape, lucerne, barley, cabbage, 
lettuce, &c., all make suitable green foods. 

Grit ,—Grit is absolutely necessary for birds at all times, and 
particularly so when confined. It assists in supplying mineral matter 
and also is used in the gizzard for the purpose of food mastication. 

Drinking Fowls drink frequently and use a good quantity 

of water throughout the day. In drinking, they immerse the beak and 
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soon dirty the water. The water should be renewed at least daily, and 
kept in a cool shaded position. 

Drinking vessels for very young stock should be constructed so that 
there is no possibility of their being drowned. 



Plate 156.—RoiKjn *Sk'kt(mi of Inverted Bottle and Tin for Water Supply 

TO Youno Chickens. 

The bottle is supported by means of two hoops of wire or hoop iron at A and B 
to a piece of light pine. The upright is nailed to a foot on which rests a shallow tin 
where the chickens can drink. A sardine or tobacco tin serves well. A cork, having 
a ])iecc removed its entire length allows, when the water in tlie tin has fallen below 
the level of the mouth of the bottle, the entrance of air thereby replenishing the 
water su]>ply„ 


Exercise .—Exercise is necessary for good development. When ])irds 
are confined to a small yard, litter such as straw, grass, leaves, &c., should 
be strewn on the ground for them to scratch among. To induce exercise, 
grain should be fed in this litter. 

Cleanliness .—Cleanliness is a most important feature. Houses 
should be cleaned out weekly to prevent the atmosphere becoming 
objectionable. Weekly cleaning will assist in checking vermin 
infestation. W^eekly cleaning, if thoroughly done, will indicate the 
presence of many varieties of vermin when, if prompt action is taken 
for their eradication, they will cause little ill effects. 

The water vessels should be cleansed daily, as they are a source by 
which disease is easily transmitted from bird to bird. 

Separation of Sexes .—As early as it is possible to distinguish males 
from females, they should be separated. This is possible with stock 
between the ages of six and eight weeks. Cockerels could then be 
forwarded to market, or retained until greater development had been 
made. The cost of feeding and market values for table poultry must 
govern what action is taken. 
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AduH Tick: 

Adult tick feeds on bird at night. 

It lays from, SO to 100 eggs at one 
time. 

It may lay at tight different times. 


Egg: 

Entrhes in from 
11 to 15 days. 
They may he 
found in erot lrs 
and crevices. 



Seed Tick: 

Seed tick when hatched 
is uiiite m colour. 

It has six legs. 

It aUaches itself to 
fowl to feed. 



Engorged Seed Tick: 

Leaves fowl after feeding from, i to 
10 days. 

It is then bluish^grey in colour. 

It seeks shelter in cracks and crciiccs 
and then moults, 

Plate 167. 


Nytnph Tick: 

It is called a nymph 
tick after moulting. 

It now has eight kgs 
and lives in cracks 
and crevices. 

It feeds on the bird 
at night and then 
moults. 

This process is usually 
repeated three limes 
before the tick is 
fully grown. 
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Lesson III, 


EXTERNAL PARASITES. 


Principal 

Feed on blood .. .. 

Feed on skin and feathers 


External Parasites* 

Poultry tick 
Red mite 

Body lice of all kinds. 


Poultry Tick. 

The tick passes through many stages before reaching maturity. 
The life cycle of the tick may be briefly described as follows:— 

1. The adult female lays eggs in batches of 20 to 100. 

2. Eggs hatch in eleven to thirteen days according to climatic 

conditions. 

3. Young tick (seed tick) attaches itself to the fowl, where it 

remains from four to ten days. 

4. After engorging, the seed tick leaves the fowl. 

5. After moulting, the seed tick is known as a nymph tick. It 

feeds again and moults. This process is repeated usually 

three times. 

6. The female tick when fully grown feeds and lays. It may 

lay as many as eight batches during its life, but feeds 

between each laying period. 

7. The time occupied in passing through all these stages is 

usually about ten months. 

Appearcmce .—The tick egg is about half the size of the head of a 
small pin, circular in shape, shiny, and almost colourless. With age it 
turns a yellowish brown. The seed tick, before feeding, is naturally very 
small and almost white in colour. It has six legs. After feeding, the 
tick swells up considerably and is darkish in colour. It still has six legs. 
The nymph and adult ticks can easily be distinguished by their elongated 
oval bodies and size. They then have eight legs. When unengorged 
they are of a dirty yellowish colour, but after feeding they become bluish 
grey. 

Habit .—The seed tick, on hatching, makes its way to the fowl and 
attaches itself under the wing or leg to feed. This feed may last from 
four to ten days. On feeding, it leaves its host and secrets itself in 
cracks and crevices, and moults. 

The adult tick and nymph tick may be found hiding in the cracks 
and crevices of perches, under the perch, in woodwork of poultry house, 
bark of trees, fowl crates, and, in fact, any place where poultry are kept. 

The tick, after its first moult, that is, when it has eight legs, only 
passes onto the fowl for an hour or so during the night for the purpose 
of feeding. 

Effect —The poultry tick, by sucking the blood from the fowl, 
weakens it and reduces the egg yield. It also frequently transmits to 
poultry a disease known as tick fever. Tick fever is responsible for 
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heavy inortality. This fever causes a rise in temperature of the bird, 
diarrhcea, loss of appetite, ruffled plumage, darkening of the comb, and, 
in many eases, the loss of the use of limbs before the bird dies. Some 
birds recover from this disease and are immune to future attacks. 

Treatment .—Ticks must be destroyed, as treatment for tick fever is 
impractical. Thorough spraying of fowlhouses at intei‘vals of five days, 
until the ticks are eradiej^-ted, is necessary. 

Spraying Mixture ,—The spraying mixture that is most economical 
and efficient is kerosene emulsion. This is made as follows:—Take 
1 gallon of water and boil with 1 lb. of good household soap. When 
boiling r(unove from the fire and stir in 1 gallon of kerosene. Do this 
gradually and so get a good emulsion. To this then may be added 
another S gallons of water. In making this spray, use only soft water 
and, in using the mixture, spray freely. 

Longevity of Ticks .—The length of life of the poultry tick is an 
unknown (luantity. Cases have been known of isolated ticks living 
without feeding on a host for four years and five months. From tins 
it will be seen that it would be most difficult to starve ticks out. 



Plate 158. —Red Mite. 


Red Mite. 

What it is Like .—The red mite is very minute. When fully grown 
it is not much larger than the dot used for the marking of the letter “i.” 
Adult mites have eight legs. They are red in colour when engorged 
with blood, but before feeding they are white. It only takes eight days 
for the mite, from' the time it leaves the egg, to become fully grown; 
and, as a mite may live for four months, it will be understood that they 
multiply very rapidly under favourable circumstances. 

Habits ,—The mite lives in the cracks of perches, between the perch 
support and perch, in cracks of the nest boxes, walls of houses, and, 
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when very numerous, among the droppings and litter in the fowlhouse. 
They feed on the bird at night by sucking blood, and seek shelter before 
daybreak in secluded positions. 

Effect .—Mites are responsible for reduced egg yields among laying 
heiLs on account of the loss of blood, irritation, and broken rest they 
cause. Young stock, when attacked by mite, do not thrive, and the 
health of all classes of birds is impaired to such an extent that they 
fall ready victims to disease organisms. 

Treatment .—Light degree of infestation :—Paint perches and perch 
supports with a mixture of kerosene and waste oil. 

Heavy infestation:—Remove from the fowlhouse all loose earth, 
boxes, perches, &c., and spray thoroughly witli a kerosem‘ emulsion, 
saturating the floor. Treat perches likewise and replace old nest-boxes 
\Yith new ones. Repeat ev(U’y week until the pest is eradicated. 



Plate 159. —Common Louse of the Fowl. (Magnified 37 Times.) 

From Victorian Journal of AfjricuUure.'’ 


Body Lice. 

There are many varieties of body lice to which poultry of all kinds 
are subject. All species of birds have, their particular species of lice. 
Those found on the duck will not be found on the fowl. On the fowl 
may be found lice of several varieties. Some varieties will be noticed 
crawling about the skin of the body, while others will be adhering to 
the feathers. 

Lice live on either the outer layers of the skin or the feathers, and 
this fact accounts to some extent for the position in which lice are 
noticed. 
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Effect .—A few lice, with one exception, on a bird appear to cause 
very little inconvenience. The exception is a louse about one-tenth of 
an inch long, dark in colour, which lives on the neck and head. Even 
this louse causes little ill-effect on adult stock, but with chickens and 
young growing stock it is responsible for heavy mortality. 

When lice of any variety, however, are numerous, they cause 
considerable irritation, with the result that young stock do not thrive 
and adult stock cease to be profitable. 

Male birds are usually infested to a greater extent than females, 
and become very thin and weak from the effects of lice. This is due 
to the fact that they do not dust bath as freely as females. Males should 
be periodically examined and, if infested, receive special attention. 

Treatment .—For head louse, which causes such heavy 'mortality 
among chickens, it is neccvssary to catch every bird and lightly smear 
the feathers around the head and under the beak with olive oil. 



I Plate 160. 

This scven-weeks-old Single Comb White Leghorn cockerel is suffering from 
an attack by head lice. Note th^ unkompt plumage, dark, dried comb, eyes 
closed and general dejected appearance. > 


Dust Bath .—Dust baths can be composed of fine road dust and 
wood ashes. To the dust bath may be added in small quantities flowers 
of sulphur, tobacco dust, or slaked lime, to make it more effective, but 
it will be found that by keeping the dust bath slightly moist, particularly 
in warm weather, the birds will use it more freely and there will rarely 
be any necessity for malting these additions. 

Males infested with body lice should be dusted with some good 
insect powder at fairly frequent intervals, and all feathers around the 
vent to which lice eggs are attached should be removed. For the flock 
in general it will be found that a good dust bath will keep lice down to 
numbers that will not cause discomfort of the stock. 
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Lesson IV. 

INTERNAL PARASITES. 

The principal internal parasites of poultry may be referred to as 
round worms and tape worms. There are many varieties of each kind. 
Other lower forms of life are parasitical upon birds, but they will be 
dealt with in ^ ‘ Diseases. ’ ’ 


Eound Worm. 

Round worms may be found varying in size from f in. in length 
and as fine as a piece of cotton to 3 in. in length and as thick as a 
wax match. This class of worm, as the name indicates, is round. 
Varieties of this worm may be found in the crop, stomach, gizzard, 
intestines, and blind gut. 

The round worm is amimonly found in the intestine and blind gut. 
The largest worm will be found in th ‘ former, while small worms 
f in. to "4 in. in length are found in the latter. Gizzard, crop, and 
stomach worms arc not common. 


Tape Worm. 

Tape worms vary in size to a greater degree than round worms. 
Some are so small that it requires a hand lens to detect them, while 
others may grow to the length of a foot or more. 

Tape worms confine their attention to the intestines. Thp small 
ones embed themselves in the walls of the intestines, forming small lumps 
or nodules, and the large hang on by the head, the tail portion floating 
among the intestine content. The tape worm, as the name suggests, 
is flat. It is made up of numerous small segments of a chain-like 
formation, and as the rear portion matures it detaches itself from the 
chain. 

Symptoms of Worm Infestation- Stoak infested with worms become 
dull, weak, and emaciated. They are sunken in face, and lose colour 
from both the face and legs. The x)lumage loses its lustre and has a 
ruffled appearance. With a medium degree of infestation, stock are 
ravenous feeders, but as the v/orms increase in numbers their appetites 
diminish. They become very stilted in their movements and frequently 
have diarrhoea. 

When several birds in any one flock present the foregoing 
appearance, worms should be suspected, particularly so if the flock 
has been well cared for. A more definite opinion can be gained, 
however, by making an examination of the internal organs of one or 
more of the weedy looking birds. 

Life History of Worms. 

In order to intelligently cope with worms, it is necessary to have 
some idea of how birds become infested. The life-cycle of many worms 
which trouble poultry has not been studied, but sufficient is known 
of the more common to enable control measures which prove highly 
satisfactory, to be adopted. 
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Plate 161.—Portion of Intestines of Fowl Infested with Worms. 

This interesting photo of worm infestation was obtained by the writer from a 
white leghorn pullet. The owner had requested the Department of Agriculture to 
advise on the treatment of his flock for roup. There was no doubt that, the low 
cortdition of the birds was largely responsible for their susceptibility to the disease, 
and all thoise that were opened for examination showed severe worm infestation. 
Outbreaks of disease among such stock must be expected. 
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There is a distinct dift'erenee between the life-cycles of round worms 
and tape worms, but methods for control are not dissimilar, sanitation 
playing a most important part in both. The life-history briefly is as 
follows:— 

Hound Worms ,—The worm in the intestine lays its egg, vvhi(*li is 
voided with the excreta. The egg lies on the soil for some time and 
undergoes partial development. Moisture is necessary. The bird 
consumes th(‘ partially developed (‘gg adhering to particles of food. 
The partially develo})ed (‘gg, on entering the digestive' tract, hatches. 
It then commences to feed a(*.eording to its habit, matures, and lays eggs. 

Tape Worm ^.—The ripe segment of the tape worm is voided with 
the (excreta. This segment contains matured eggs. Flies, slugs, and 
worms feast on the droppings, taking the eggs into tlieir digestive tract. 
The egg here hatches, the young pem'trating the walls of tin* intestine, 
encysting itself in the abdominal cavity. The fly, slug, or worm is then 
consumed by the bird, with the rc'sult that an a(.lnlt tape worm (l('veloi)S 
from the enc 3 ^sted stage. 

Prevent Infestotion. — The round worm is vspread from bird to bird 
by worm eggs. Therefore tlie following practice should be ado[)ted:— 

Never introduce infested stock on to clean premises. 

Avoid rearing chickens on land where adult stock have been 
running. 

Have chicken-rearing pens in a position not easily fouled with 
the washings from adult j)ens. 

Regularly clean poultry houses and pens to reduce the numbers 
of worm eggs about the premises. 

Keep poultry houses and pens as dry as possible. 

Tt is seen that tape worms require an intermediary host, and 
that they feed on the excrement containing segments of the worms. 
The regular cleansing of poultry houses and yards will reduce to a 
great ext(*nt the ])Ossibility of the tape worm coming in contac't with 
intermediary hosts. 

Moist places, such as under boards, bags, feed hopi)ers, are 
favourable pla(U‘s for slugs ,and worms to find cover. Therefore do not 
have yards littered with sAcn. 

Treatment .—No medicament is 100, per cent, efficient, and all 
treatment needs to go hand in hand with previ^ntiofl.' Otherwise birds 
are freed from a few ti^brms only to be reinfested. 

Hound Worm .—Any of the following will prove fairly effective, but 
individual treatment is recommended:— 

1. Mix 1 lb. tobacco dust with every 50 lb. of mash. 

2. One or two teaspoonfuls according to age, of equal quantities of 
medicated turpentine and cotton seed or linseed oil. 

This is best administered wi||i the aid of a syringe and a piece of 
rubber tubing. Draw the dose into the syringe. Place the tube down 
the bird’s neck until the lower emd enters the croj), then eject the mixture. 
This care is necessary, for if the mixture entered the windpipe it would 
cause asphyxia. 
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3. For small flocks, capsules containing effective worm medicaments 
could be obtained. 

Tape Worm, —1. One heaped teaspoonful of powdered pomegranate 
bark added to the mash for fifty birds. 

2. Ten grains areca nut given in mash for each bird. 

3. Kamala at the rate of 15 grains in mash. 

The above is the dose for adult stock. Half-grown birds should 
receive half the quantities. 

Before administering any worm remedies, the birds should be fasted 
for twenty-four hours. This is best done by not feeding an evening meal 
and treating stock the following morning. Follow all treatment in the 
course of two hours with a dose of salts, at the rate of 1 oz. to the 
gallon of drinking water. 



Plate 162.—Tape Woem. 
a. —^Wom; 

h .—An inverted piece of chicken ^8 
intestine with numerous tape 
worms attached. 
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e Most Reliable Concentrated Foods on the Market! 


Baccd Products 

The basis of these products is Cottonseed and Soya Bean 
Meal scientifically blended with other nutritive ingre¬ 
dients to form a perfectly balanced concentrate. 

Bacal Cottonseed JWeal 

PRICE £11 PER TON 

A very firm favourite with the Dairyman. We have 
numerous testimonials from satisfied clients. 

Bacal Feed Meal 

PRICE £11 PER TON 

For dairy cows. A splendidly-balanced feed made from 
Cottonseed Meal, Soya Beans, Maize, Peanuts, Wheat. 

Bacal Sheep Cubes 

PRICE £12 lOs. PER TON 

Thousands of tons fed to Queensland flocks during 1927. 

Bacal Poultry Food 

PRICE £14 lOs. PER TON 
The egg-producing concentrate. 

Bacal Salt LicK 

PRICE £13 108. PER TON 
The ideal stock conditioner. 

ALL QUOTATIONS ARE F.O.R. WHINSTANES 

^Manufactured by 

British Australian Cotton Assoc. Ltd. 

Whinstanes, Brisbane 

and obtainable from the Sole Datributera — 

Arthur Vale & Co. Pty. Ltd. 

Union Bank Chambers, Queen St., Brisbane 

aUo from all Produce Houses and tMerchanls. 


We will be pleased to forwarti you pamphlets and 
prices at your retiuest. 
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Make your own 
Cough Mixture 

Costs 2j~ saves £^s. 

To save much money by making a family supply of 
the best cough and influenza remedy, order from 
your chemist or store a two-shilling bottle of 
concentrated Heenzo. By adding the Heenzo to 
sweetened water, you will have a supply EQUAL 
to eight ordinary sized bottles (about kW worth) 
of the best ready-made-up remedies for chest and 
throat ailments. You will be delighted with the 
speedy way HEENZO soothes sore throats, eases 
the chest, and banishes coughs and colds. 

Read what users say about 

HEENZO 

M*dme Evelyn Scotney, one of the world’s greatest 
Sopranos, writes:—“ 1 regard Heenzo as an ideal remedy for 
coughs and colds. Its delicate flavour and pronounced tonic 
action on the vocal chords win the approbation of the user.** 

Sir Harry Lauder writes:—“I have tried Heenzo ond found 
it good.” 

The Antarctic Exploration Expedition ,—•“ We proved 
Heenzo an invaluable remedy for chest and throat ailments 
under the severest Antarctic conditions.” 

Miss Gladys Moncrieff .—** Heenzo is a blessing to those 
who suffer from chest and throat ailmen-.s.” 


M*dmm 5coCnev. 



is equally good for young and old in the 

treatment of 

Coughs, Colds, *Flu 

'^roup, Bronchitis, & Whooping Cough 
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Lesson V. 

COMMON DISEASES. 

The diseases tliat frequently occur among young growing stock are 
chicken-pox, canker, roup, leg weakness, and scaly leg. 

The three former troubles are of a highly contagious nature, and 
the methods that should be adopted for the prevention and control of 
all are similar. In considering how to control and prevent disease, the 
two following points have to be borne in mind:— 

1. Stock in good sound physical condition are not so susceptible 

to diseases as those that are weak and weedy. 

2. l)isea.se organisms do not multi|>ly rapidly when poultry 

houses are kept in good sanitary condition. 


DIS i: A SE pR EVEN 'HO N. 

To maintain stock in good physical condition, the following 
<'onditions must apply:— 

1. The stock must be the offspring of sound parents. 

2. They must not l)e overcrowded at any stage of their life. 

•1. An ample supply of suital)le foods inust be given. 

4. Every p?*ecaution must be tak(‘n to ])revent their being 
preyecl upon by both internal and external parasites. 

To maintain the ])remises in good sanitary condition the following 
])oints have to be considered :— 

1. Site on which buildings are to Ix' ertadiHl. 

2. Roofing of fowl sheds. 

2. The drainage around fowlhous(‘s and runs. 

4. The regular cleaning of the hous(‘s and runs. 

Disease Controe. 

The tii*st ])oint of control is to isolate any sick bird and to remove 
any bird to other (juarters which shows the slightest signs of trouble. 
Pens and runs should be thoroughly cleaned, despite the fact that they 
may have received recent attention. 

After the ch^aning, the sleeping quarters should be thoroughly 
sprayed with some good disinfectant. The water vessels are a medium 
l)y which disease is very easily transmitted, and they should be cleansed 
and disinfected daily. 

If the custom has been to feed di’y mash, wet mash should b(‘ 
substituted. Feeding troughs should be emptied, say, lialf-an-hour 
after the mash has been distributed. The troughs should tlien be 
disinfected. 

In the event of an outbreak of disease, the above methods should 
prevent its rapid spread among the ffocks and, in time, eradicate it, but . 
it is necessary to be able to detect disease and treat sick stock. 
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ClIICKEN-POX. 

This disease affects all classes of poultry, but is more pronounced 
among young stock, particularly those hatched late. It is prevalent 
during the period from November to April. Once stock have been 
affected, they appear to be immune to further attacks. 



Plate 163.—Chicken-pox on Cockerel, 


Wartdike growths are noticed on the bare parts of the 
heM and comb. In early stages these warts are little more than small 
yellow eruptions. When the disease is severe, there is an elevation of 
temperature, disminished appetite, and general dullness. 

Treatrmnt .—Isolation of sick birds and painting of wart-like 
growths daily with one of the following:— 

1. Carbolised glycerine—1 part carbolic acid and 15 parts 

«}. glycerine. 

2. 5 to 10 per cent, solution of iodine. 

3. 10 grains silver nitrate to 1 ounce of water. 
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Canker. 

All classes of poultry are subject to a cheesy-like growth in the 
mouth. This is termed ‘^Canker/’ and it frequently associates itself 
with chicken-pox and roup. 

Symptoms .—The symptoms are not very x>^^‘onounced, as affected 
birds frequently appear to be perfectly healthy. It may be noticed 
at times that a bird has difficulty in closing its mouth or in swallowing. 
Examination may show a cheesy-like growth on the upper or lower 
portion of the side of the mouth or sometimes on the windpipe. 



I*LATE 1 64. 

The loAver jaw of two birds, showing canker growths. Note how tongue is 
disjdaeed by jiressure from growtlis. 


Treatment.—iHohite affected bird. Remove as much growth as 
possible with a small i)iece of smooth wood. Paint surface with 10 
per cent, solution argyrol, 10 per cent, solution iodine, or dust with small 
quantity of powdered bluestone. 

If the disease i)ersists, despite daily treatment, destroy the bird. 

Roup. 

The term ‘‘Roup’’ is applied in a general sense to a discharge of 
a catarrhal nature of the nostril (contagious nasal catarrh), inflamatory 
condition of the eyes (eye roup), discharge from the nose and lesions in 
throat and mouth (dii)htheritic roup). 
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Contagious Nasal Catarrh. 

Symptoms ,—Discharge from nostril of yery offensive odour, causing 
litter and dirt to adhere to beak. Breathing from the mouth on account 
of stoppage of nostril. Continued sneezing to free nostril. Sick birds 
stand apart from flock with ruffled feathers and drooping wings. Loss 
of appetite. 



Plate 165. —Advance Stage of Contagious Catarrh. 
Nostrils blocked. Collection of mucus fbrcing mouth open. 


Treatment ,—Destroy birds badly affected. Isolate any to be treated. 
Submerge head twice daily for about half-a-minute in one of the 
following solutions to thoroughly cleanse nostrils:— 

1. Equal quantities of hydrogen peroxide and water. 

2. A 2 per cent, solution o^ permanganate of potash. 

3. Ten grains of silver nitrate to the-ounce of water. 

In addition, administer one teaspoonfiil twice daily of olive or 
cotton-seed oil to which has been added three drops of kerosene and 
three drops of eucalyptus. 

Bye Boup. 

Eyelids become stuck together with the discharge. 
This causes a pronounced swelling, and, on the eyelids being prised apart, 
a cheesydike substance can be seen. It may affect on both eyes, one 

:eyevusuidly..v,-^ 

^ ' Tibe inflammatory conation causes intense irritation, and the bird is 
instantly wipii^ its eye on the wing, with the resiflt that the feath^ 
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Treatment ,—Isolate affected birds. Force apart the eyelids and 
remove collection of solid matter. Submerge head, as recommended for* 
nasal catarrh. Place in eye twice dail)^ one or two drops of a 10 per cent, 
solution of argyrol. 



Plate 166.—Eye Roitp in EArly Stages. 

The dirty patch on the wing is a warning of eye trouble. 

Diphtheritic Eoup. 

Symptoms .—Discharge from nostril of a very offensive odour. Rise 
in temperature and thirst, and sometimes diarrhoea. Patches of greyish 
or yellowish growth tissue appear in mouth and throat. Loss of appetite 
and disinclination to move about. 

Treatment .—Destroy severely-affected birds and isolate those to be 
treated. Cleanse head as recommended for catarrh. Remove as much of 
the growths in mouth and throat as possible without causing blooding. 

Paint the raw area with any of the following;— 

1. 10 per cent, argyrol. 

2. 10 per cent, iodine. 

3. 10 grains of silver nitrate to the ounce of water. 

Renew drinking water three times daily, and add sufficient 
permanganate of potash to make it a good pink colour. 

Leg Weakness. 

Symptoms .—The bird may suddenly lose the use of one or both 
legs or, in the early stages, there may be a slight stiltiness of walk, 
noticed. 
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Cause .—Due to diet deficiency, intestinal worms, disease, or damp 
quarters. 

' Treatment .—Leg weakness does not respond too readily to treatment. 
Ascertain the cause and try and remove it. Paint affected leg with 
10 per cent, iodine. 



Plate 167.—Advanced 8ta(je of Scalev Leg. 

ScALEY Leg. 

Symptoms .-—Roughened appearance of the leg on account of the 
elevation of the scales due to a collection of a whitish crust. 

Cause .—A small mite which lives on the skin under the scales. 
Treatment .—Paint legs and feet with one of the following;—^ 

1. One part kerosene and one part oil or fat. 

2. Carbolised glycerine. 

3. Equal parts sulphur and lard. 
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FODDER CONSERVATION. . 

AN ANALYSIS OF REQUIREMENTS. 

The importance of “stock insurance^’ by means of fodder conservation was 
empliasised in thee© notes recently when the financial advantages of the security 
so atforded were pointed out. JJiscussing the retiuirements of such a scheme, the 
deixartmentaJ writer from whose report these paragraphs are taken sets out a dual 
(objective, namely— 

1. Provision of adequate fodder supplies for the requirements of the farm. 

2. The conserving of a. marketable surplus. 

The main considerations in the firstmentioned are—- 

(fl) Ample reserve to cover requirements; 

(&) The provision of a well-b.aJanced ration; 

(c) Provision of a suitable and effective protection against fire, flood, and 
damage from mice, stock, &c.,* 

(d) Location of reserves with a view to ease and cheapness of feeding; 

(e) Cost of con8(‘rvation. 

A safe guide in assessing the quantity of fodder recpnred for one’s own use 
may l>e based on the following ration tor one sheep per day:— 

1 lb. cereal or lucerne hay; 

4 oz. grain (crushed oats for preference) ; 

2 lb. silage^ 

Roughly, 122 tons of liay, 111 tons of grain, and 244 tons of silage are required for 
feeding a flock of 1,000 sheep for a period of nine months. It is a wise precaution, 
however, to carry reserves capable of tiding one over twelve months. 

The provision of a well-balanced ration is essential. Stock continually eating 
one particular class of fodder generally evince a dislike for it after prolonged feeding, 
and fail to maintain the same condition as in the early stages of feeding. 

Protection of Stored Fodder. 

Adequate })rotection of the fodder stored is (‘ssential, bolli from a directly 
economic point of view and in relation to the accurate assessment of one’s stocking 
capacity—it is hard to estimate one’s loss when on opening up drought reserves one 
finds a large percentage unfit for consum])tion. In the case of stored hay, dunnage 
should be placed under all stacks to obviate damage from absorption of moisture 
from the soil. If possible hay straddles of an approved design should be erected, 
more especially where oaten hjiy is concerned and intended to be stored for a number 
of years. This particular class of fodder is most liable to damage from mouse 
infestation. Well sloping roofs, suibibly thatclied, are very desirable, and amply 
repay the additional cost involved. 

When thatching, the use of the tie wire iu ])laco of l)inder twine will be found 
to give more satisfactory results. Weather soon rots the twine, necessitating repair 
usufilly in the second year. Again, in stack construction, the higher the walls can 
be carried the greater the compaction and the less likelihood of damage from mice. 
The cost of sound stock-proof fences round stacks is fully justified by the protection 
afforded. Where possible, hay stacks should possess at least a small measure of 
cover by insurance. In addition, fire breaks should be made a suitable distance from 
one another so that in the event of fire only an isolated stack is destroyed. 

Protection of Silage. 

In many cases due attention is not paid to the protection of silage. In the first 
place it is highly desirable to allow the pit to settle during filling operations, which 
latter should never bo too hasty. After allowing time for settling, the silage should 
be built above ground level to a height equal to the depth of the pit. This prevents 
the covering sinking below ground level and forming a miniature dam for the 
accumulation of water, and subsequent percolation and damage. The covering should 
be of ample depth (2 ft. 6 in. at least). The use of horses driven backward and 
forward while topping the pit will do much to consolidate the earth and leave an 
impervious top. The covering should be nicely moulded up with a good slope and 
suitable drains placed down each side of the pit at the surface to carry off all water. 

In the selection of sites for silo pits, due consideration must be given to surface ' 
drainage and to the possibility of strata resulting in seepage into the pits. 
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Iron Bins for Grain. 

Grain is most satisfactorily stored in galvanised-iron silos. This method of 
■conservation is fast gaining pojjularity, and is certainly suf)erior to storage in sheds. 
The advantages of such bins lie in the facts that they are mouse and weather proof, 
and their construction permits of fumigation of the grain if necessary. They also 
have the big advantage that at the termination of feeding the remainder of the fodder 
is safely conserved without further expense in protection, as is the case with hay 
stacks and silo pits when they have been oiMjned and their contents not fully consumed. 

Where j)ossible, reserves should be in close proximity to water and feeding 
paddocks, expense in feeding being thereby minimised. 

Attention should be given to the baling of hay for drought reserves. Greater 
protection is afforded from mice by storage in sheds, less space is occupied, and 
when feeding out it is more economical to handle, and the ration fed is more easily 
computed. Moreover, it is in a handy form to market immediately if desired. 

In studying the costs of fodder conservation, the aim should be to obtain the 
greatest measure of protection with the minimum of expense. Where large art'as 
of lucerne arc cut, the adoption of modern machinery for handling it sliould receive 
consideration. 

Th(‘ marketable surplus refcrre<l to earlier is Ix'st coTifined to cereal or lucerne 
hay and (»at grain.—^‘A. and P. Notes,N.S.W. T)e])t. Ag. 


MALNUTRITION.* 

By J. C. BRUNNTCH, Agricultural Chemist. 

A GREAT majority of our pastoralists had during the last few years a very 
serious setback on account of drought conditions, and therefore it Ix^came 
necessary to give some advice as to how such conditions may be mitigated, by drawing 
attention to mistakes made by many and beneficial results obtained by others 
through the use of licks, &c., during the past season. 

The great aim of all animal husbandry is increased production, and this again 
depends almost entirely on the feeding of stock. Any errors in the feeding will 
cause malnutrition and disease. 


Food Constituents. 

Every one is familiar with the chief constituents of foods, which are— 

(1) Proteins, nitrogenous compounds, the important flesh-forming nutrients; 

(2) Carbohydrates (as sugar, starch, &c.) and fats, all nitrogen-free com¬ 
pounds which build up fatty matter and produce heat and energy; 

(3) Mineral matters, which enter into the formation of bones, teeth, blood, 
and other fluids of the Iwdy; and finally 

(4) Vitamines,accessory foodstuffs of which very minute quantities are 
required for a complete maintenance of health and normal development 
of the animals, and generally well supplied in green pasture. 

The requirement of mineral matter or salts re.ceived but very scanty attention 
until recent times. 

The fact that all foodstuffs contain certain amounts of mineral matter, left 
in the form of ash, when fodders are burned, was well known, and it was generally 
accepted that any animal fed in a natural way on common ordinary rations like 
grass, hay, and grain, would receive a euflicient amount of the mineral constituents 
with the food, which supplied the necessary amounts of proteins, fat, and 
carbohydrate's for its maintenance and growth. 

In all living matter the following inorganic constituents are found:—The 
non-metallic elements—Phosphorus, sulphur, siticon, chlorine, iodine, and fluorine. 
The metallic elements—Potassium, sodium, calcium, magnesium, iron, manganese, 
and aluminium; and probably traces of several other elements. 


* A summary of lectures delivered to the pastoralists in different centres along 
the Great Northern and Central Railway l/ines. 
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It is a false idea to think that the minerals are reqnu’od for bone formation 
only. The inorganic constituents are as essential to animal life as the ordinary 
organic food constituents, proteins, fat, and carbohydrates. The most important 
function of the food minerals are performed in the soft tissue and in the blood, 
where they are essential constituents of living matter, and therc'fore they stimulate 
and control directly or indirectly all vital processes. 

Functions of Mineral Constituents. 

The chief functions of the mineral constituents j)erformed in the animal body 
are the following: — 

1. They are luicessary for the maintenance of a jirojver pliysiological balance 

between the mineral elements in the body Iluids. Any excess or deficiency of any 
one of the mineral constituents Avill afPect the vital processes. A deficiency of^ 

potassium in the blood will act on the Inairt muscle and ]>revent it from relaxing 
]»roperly, while an excess makes it relax so much that it sitops beating. (Jomraon 
salt is an alisolute necessity for nutrition, but given in excess will act as a poison 
and caus(* serious troubles. The mineral constitiient.s inaintfan the practically 
neutr.al reaction of the blood. 

2. They are necessary for the ]>roeess of digestion; The digestive processes 

are affected by acidity and alkalinity of the digesting fluids. In the stomach an 
acid reaction nuist exist to aid in the pepsin digestion, wlnreas in the small 

intestine an alkaline rea(*tion is ne('essary to allow the tryj>sin to act'.. The 

absorption of the digested products again is controlled by the concentration of 
the salts, and this concentration will also affect the liassage of digested and 

undigested material along the intestines. 

d. Mineral (‘onstituents are recpvired as constructive nuiterial for the formation 
of new tissue and building up of the bone skeleton. 

4. Milking animals require larger supplies of mineral matters to keep up the 
yield and average composition of the milk secreted. 


Considerations of Modern Research. 

Modern I'esearch dealing with the mineral nutrition of farm animals has to 
consider— 

1. Mineral requirement of the various 8j>ecie8 of farm animals. 

2. The correct balanc-e or proportion between the different constituents. 

3. Relationship between the inorganic and organic portions of the ration. 

4. Effect of oiiside factors, like sunlight and exercise on the mineral 

metabolism. 

5. Study of diseases caused by faulty mineral nutrition. 

0. Mineral constituents of various food stuffs. 

1. Of the mineral elements required in the largest amounts for growth, &e., 
calcium or lime and phosphorus or phosydioric acid stivnd out on their own, and 
this is very clearly indicattnl by the large amounts of both found in the milk of 
the lactating animals. It will be noticed that the faster the growth of the young 
animal, the greater the amount of mineral matter required and supplied by its 
mother ^s milk. 


SpedPR. 


Woman 

Horse 

“Cow 

Sheep 

Pig 

Rabbit 


Time 

Required 


Compo.sition of Miik. 


Double 
‘ Weight. 

Protein, 

Fat. 

Sugar. 

CaO. 

P »05 

Ash. 

i 

Days. 

180 

Per cent. 
1-6 

Per cent. 
3-3 

Per cent. 
6-2 

Per cent. 
0049 

Per l ent. 
0 086 

Per cent. 
0 25 


60 

1-8 

12 

69 

0 120 

0*130 

0*30 


47 

3 5 

3-8 

4-8 

0161 

0189 

0-76 


15 

6*7 

8-6 

4 3 

0*250 

0-290 

0 97 


10 

7-2 

4-6 

3 1 

0*395 

0*367 

1-06 


6 

15-5 

10-6 

20 

0-89 

0-99 

2 66 


For every 100 lb. of live weight a sheep or a pig requires about 1 lb. of lime 
and nearly 1 lb. of phosphoric acid, a calf requires about double these amounts 
and rather more phosphoric acid than lime. ' Ajs a rule only about one-half of the 
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lime and phosphoric acM supplied in the food can be assimilated and retained, and 
therefore the actual amount of food consumed should contain at least double the 
quantities absolutely necessary. 

2. The balance or proportion between the different mineral constituents is 
now recognised to Ihj of importance, and any serious alteration in the balance 
between two or more elements may affect assimilation, not only of these elements, 
but also of other constituents of the ration. 

3. The relationship between inorganic and organic constituents of rations is 
shown by the fact that a ration which contains ample amounts of protein fat and 
carbohydrates may fail to produce normal growth if it is deficient in one or more 
of the* mineral constituents. Addition of such will at once give increased growth 
and a much better utilisation of the food stuff. 

4. Exjieriments have shown that sunlight and even artificial irradiation, lead 
to an improved lime and phosphorus assimilation, and may even make up for the 
want of vitamine B. 

5. Diseases duo to deficiencies of mineral matters have been rei^orted from all 
parts of the world, and a, concentrated attack to deal with such diseases is being 
made the last few years throughout the Empire. 

Investigations on Phosphorus Deficiency. 

fSir Arnold Theiler, with a large staff of workers, made a very complete 
investigation on phosphorus deficiency as the cause of several diseases in 8outh 
Africa, which were completely checked by giving the cuttle: lil)eral doses of 
bonemeal. 

A full copy of his report appeared three years ago in the ‘ ^ Queensland 
Agricultural JournaU^ for March, 1925. Unfortunately, not much notice of the 
importance of his discovery was taken by readers at the time, and only his personal 
visit to the (Commonwealth gave a fresh stimulus to this matter, more particularly 
as both he and Dr. J. B. Cdrr, Director of the Rowett Research institute, Aberdeen, 
another oversea visitor to our States, ch'arly recognised siniilar wants in our 
pasture as well as clear signs of malnutrition, Tlie principal sickness due to 
phosphorus deficiency in South Africa, is the Styfsiekte or stiff sickness, with its 
most obvious outward sign of bone chewing, or osteophagia. This is a specific form 
of depraved appetite, showing by cattle liaving a j)redilection for bones, chiefly 
bleached bones. In more aggravated cases even putrifying bones and rotten carcasses 
are eaten. The animals are easily tested in j)ractice if they are marked cravors, 
slight eravers, or non-cravers, which is very useful for experimental purposes. The 
osteox)hagia is a precursor of serious diseases, stunted growth, poor condition, and 
heavy mortality. Feeding the animals with 3 oz. of bonemeal per head j)er day 
absolutely controls the disease, and enormously iinj)roves the condition of the 
cattle. 

A few diagrams shown in Sir Arnold Theiler’s report, which is republished in 
full in the September number of the Journal, clearly demonstrate the improvement 
in growth, increase of food consumed, &c. Particularly interesting is the quick 
change which takes place when batches of the experimental animals liave their 
treatment reversed, the controls receiving bonemeal, and the bonemeal withdrawn 
from others. The change in the animals manifestvS itself in a very short time, 
and the recovery of some is simply marvellous. 

Seasonal changes should also be noted, and'the quick improvement in cattle 
following spring rains. ' 

The phosphorus was supplied in various forms, but the results obtained were 
the same. Addition of lime did not prevent osteophagia, but rather increased 
the evil. Bonemeal as the best and cheapest form of phospliatic available in South 
Africa was chosen for general use. Mineral phosphates were tried, but were found 
too costly and rather difficult of digestion; superi)hosi)hate was found to cause 
digestive troubles. Precipitated calcium phosphate behaved very much like bone 
phosphate. In finely grotind Nauru and Ocean Island phosphate wO have a natural 
pure tricaleic phosphate which can be safely used in place of bonemeal. 

Application of phosphatio fertilisers to pasture, in South Africa using 500 lb. 
superphosphate per acre, produced the same results as bonemeal feeding, but, of 
cour 8 ( 0 , this is of not much practical value to our pasturalists, as phospliatic 
manuring on a large scale would not be an economical proposition. 

The want of phosphorus was traced by Sir Arnold Theiler and his co-workera 
to pastures and to the soil itself, and in all the affected areas, the soil showed a 
grek^ack in available phosphoric acid, being generally leas than .001 per cent. 
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There can be no (ioubt that our stock suffer to some extent, more so in certain 
districts, from a phosphorus deficiency, which becomes more evident and pronounced 
in drought periods. A supply of phosphorus just or barely sufficient for mainten- 
Miice is quite inadequate for reproduction and growth. Sir Arnold Theiler^s results 
showed that a breeding cow requires in the earliest stage of pregnancy only about 
2 oz. of bonemeal per head per week more than an ox, whereas in an advanced 
stage of pregnancy as much as 2.S oz. bonemeal per week were required to prevent 
osteophagia. 

Comparison of Composition of Pasture Grasses. 

Of partieiilar interest is the study of the following table giving the composition 
of pasture grasses as found in Honth Africa, in (^^leensland, &c., as compared with 
Kiirojiean pasture. 


Fattening Pasture, Romney Marsh, eaten .. 
Fattening Pasture, Romney Marsh, non-eaton 
Non-fattening, Romney Marsh, eaten 
Non-fattening, Romney Marsh, non-eaten . . 
Poor Average Pasture, Kngland, eaten 
Poor Average Pasture. England, non-eaten . . 
Pasture, Falkland Island, eaten 
Pasture, Falkland Island, non-eaten .. 

Mixed Pasture, South Africa, November 
Mixed Pasture, South Africa, January 
Mixed Pasture, South Africa, March . . 

Mixed Pasture, South Africa, May 
Mitchell Grass, Queensland, green, 1926-27 . . 
Mitchell Grass, Queensland, yellow, 1926-27., 
Mitchell Grass, Queensland, roughage, 1926-27 
Mitchell Grass, Queensland, midgrowth, 
1913-14 

Queensland Average Mixed Pastures (15 
samples) 

Paspalum Pasture, Ijiifertilisod. 9 days old . , 
Paspaltim Pasture, Unfertilised, 44 days old 
Paspalum Pasture, Fertilised, 9 days old 
Paspalum Pasture, Fertilised, 44 days old . . 


Analysis of Water Force Material. 


Protein. 

Fibre. 

Ash. 

CaO. 

P.o,. 

% 

% 

% 

0*99 

o/ 

/o 

22*9 

20*2 

8*7 

1*01 

13*5 

28*2 

5*6 

0*75 

0*66 

1 211 

20*2 

7*6 

0*90 

0*89 

! 12*3 

29*2 

5*6 

0*73 

068 

16-9 

25*2 

5*5 

0-66 

0*60 

11-4 

29-3 

3*1 

0*30 

0*37 

; 12*2 


4*6 

0-29 

0*54 

7*0 


2*5 

014 

0*26 

19*4 

225 

11*6 

0*31 

0*60 

13*8 

25*0 

7*7 

0-60 

0*22 

7*2 

33*7 

5*9 

1 0*43 

0*24 

41 

34*9 

6*9 

1 0*50 

0*07 

7*9 

31*7 

10*9 

; 0*62 

0*38 

6:0 

28*9 

10*7 

0*44 

0*20 

2*8 

32*9 

10*0 

1 0*38 

0*12 

j 5*5 

41*0 

12*3 

0*57 

0*37 

6*3 

41*2 

11*9 

0*49 

0*45 

8*2 

25*4 

12*7 

0*72 

0*56 

6*8 

29*8 , 

11*9 

1*15 

0*37 

16*5 

24*1 

13*3 1 

0*60 

0*66 

7*4 

35*9 

10*2 

0*63 

0*40 


The most striking feature is the high percentage of protein, lime, and phosphoric 
Mcid, calculated on the water free material, found in the pastures readily eaten 
by sheep on Romney Marsh, England.. The })asture not eaten is still very much 
richer than the best of our own pastures. On Falkland Island, which is heavily 
stocked, a considerable falling oft’ in the stamina of the sheep has been noted 
and is due to the fact that the pasture was never fertilised. The mineral constituents 
lime and phosjffioric acid are very low. The great falling off in nutritious quality 
of the South African pastures with age is clearly shown, more particulariy the 
great reduction in the phosphoric acid contents of the ash, wdiich is quite good in 
November, becomes already low in January and March, and falls aAvay to practically 
nothing in May. 

A similar condition exists in the Mitchell grass pasture and a distinct want of 
phosphoric acid in the older growth is to be noticed. 

The great increase in the protein contents of paspalum pasture due to 
application of a complete fertiliser, with an extra, supply of nitrogenous manure, is 
also worth noting. 

Lack of Protein. 

It has been found that the supply of lick will lead to greater consumption 
of fodder, and greatly help in the digestion and assimilation of all nutrients, But 
after all it cannot create protein if it is not there, and the actual value of a 
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feed must clej)ciid principally on the amount of protein it supplies. I have.repeatedly 
expressed the opinion that our stock are suffering for long periods of their existence 
of a protein starvation, with or without lime and phosphorus deficiencies. Lime 
itself is but very rarely deficient, but ])hosphorus is, although not in such a 
pronounced degree as found by Sir Arnold Thoiler in South Africa. Only in 
very isolated cases our soils contjiin less than 0.01 i)er cent, of available jihosphoric 
acid, which means atwut JOO lb. per acre foot, whereas the soils in South Africa,, 
showing disease, have only .001 i)er cent, or JO lb. per acre foot. For years very 
full analyses of grasses, fodders, &c., have been carried out in our agricultural 
laboratory, and only in a very few cases such low amounts of phosphoric acid have 
been found in the samples as are recorded in South Africa. 

Sheep Affected by Malnutrition. 

Sheep will be affected by malnutrition in a similar manner, although the 
outward symptoms are rarely so pronounced as with cattle. Bone chewing, and 
more frequently licking up of earth, are noticed; an excessive liking for salt is- 
also an indication of depraved appetite. The fact of sheep licking certain soil 
does not indicate that such soil would make a good lick, as many a correspondent 
to this Department has asserted. The far-reaching results of malnutrition are 
shown by stunted growths, loss of fecundity, poor percamtage of lambing, great 
mortality among young lambs, greater liability to suffer from worms, and attack 
)>y blow flies. Of ('ourse all those symptoms l)econie more pronounced during 
periods of drought. A large number of i)astoralistH tried to save their sheep from 
starvation by giving them salt licks, and in many cases where the drinking water 
was also saline, actually killed the sheep through salt jadsoniiig. The actual amount 
of salt required by sheep is extremely small, only about 4 to 5 lb. of salt are 
required per annum, and this quantity is generally fully su])plied in the pasture 
grass, and drinking water. The other miner:il constituents, lime and phosphoric acid 
necessary for the maintenance of an adult sh(‘(‘p, are generally supi>lied liy good 
natural pasturage, but in the case of ewes the requirements increase rapidly during 
f)regnrincy and remains high during the lactating period, so that the amounts 
supfdied by pasturage are in a great number of places not sulTicient to cover the 
demand. The requirements of a young growing lamb are equally high, ami froui 
two to three times greater than those of an adiut sheep. 

The actual amounts of lime and phosphoric acid removed from the soil by wool 
and sheep are very small, amounting to a few' ounces per acj’c annually; even with 
fairly heavy stocking of, say, one sheep to 24 acres, the amountJ of lime phosphate 
removed W'ould be a)q)roximatoly only 1 lb. per acre per annum; so that, w ith an 
average amount ot oue-huiidrodth of a per cent, of available phosphoric' acid in a 
soil, the supply would last many Iiundred years. Unfortunately, the situation is not 
quite as favourable as it a|V}»ears at first sight. Stock naturally prefer the best and 
most succulent fodders and remain in such localities, and as a cousecpience the best 
and most nutritious grasses are eatmi out continually and are likely to disappear and 
1)0 replaced by coarse, poor varieties. As previously }>ointed out, amounts of mineral 
constituents must be available in large excess, both for vegetable and animal growth. 


Analyses of Soil. 

Mr. J, E. Thomas, when making his investigation on the feeding of slieep under 
drought condition, drew particular attention to the great difference between the 
pebbly and rolling downs in Central Queensland .with regard to nutritive value and 
palatability of the grasses. The pebbly downs always show' a much higher lambing 
percentage, better growth and yield of wool. Tfjese facts were explained by analyses 
of the soils made in our laboratory. The physical condition of the pebbly downs soil 
was much better than that of the clayey dowms, showing much better capillarity. 
Humus and nitrogen contents of both soils were rather low, lime plentiful both total 
and available amounts, the amount of available phosphoric .019.') per cent, in pebbly 
dowms soil against .0014 per cent, in clayey down soil, which is dangerously low. 
The actual amoiuit of feed growoi in good seasons is much larger on the rolling downs 
soil, but the fodder is not so w'ell relished as the sparser growth, but more varied and 
palatable feed of the pebbly downs. 

The principal fodder grass in the western country is Mitchell grass, which is the 
most drought resistant of our grasses, but its nutritive value is generally very much 
overrated. The quality varhps very much according to seasons, as show n by a great 
Huniber of analyses, but is at its best in its young growth. 

Flinders grass requires a better rainfall than Mitchell grass, but is a more 
nutritious and fiiore palatable grass, even in the drying-off stage. 

\ " 
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A V^aluable ^Preparation for Qraziers — 

Mr. Phillip A. Wright, of “ Wallamurrtbi,” Jlrmidalt. N.S.W., 
and " Keandon,” Inglewood, Queensland, writes under date 24th 
March, 1928 — 

“ The Best and most practical expression we can give you 
we have already given—i.e., continued use and repetition 
of orders—but I will say that the longer we use it (and we 
have been using nothing else for more than five years) the 
more we are convinced that it is _worthy of all you claim 
for it. During ten years' previous experience to 1922, our 
average annual loss was 5.6 per cent. During the period 
we used Vita-Lick, it has averaged 1.8 per cent., and sheep 
and wool are in better condition.” 

^his is the result of the thorough application, of a scientifically 
compounded Licl^. 

Use “D'' formula for Dry Feed. Use formula for Green Feed. 

VITA-LICK LIMITED 
Stock Lick Specialists 
I07-I09 Kent Street :: SYDNEY 




Farming is a fine occupation, if 

the weather conditions are favourable. Why not be independent 
of the weather by providingr your own water supply and 

Usinar Hume Pipes 

Also for culverts, trougrhs, posts, etc. 

Montaffue Road, South Brisbane 

Branches Townsville and Kabra (Rockhampton) 
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LYSAGHT’S 


® AUSTRALIAN-MADE 

WIRE NETTING 
FENCING WIRE 
BARBED WIRE 

Aa Bupplimd to the Queensland Gooemmeai 

QUALITY GUARANTEED 

Well and favourably known all over Australia as 
the best. See our Brand on every Roll of Netting, 
and every Coil of Wire. 

Lysaght Brothers & Co. Limited 

Head Office: 39 Pitf St., Sydney. Works: Parramatta River 

Britbane Agents: Gibbs. Bright Co., Wharf St., Brisbane 










Use "AgricastroV for Tractors 

C. C. Wakefield €r Go. Ltd. ' 

Queensland Branch; Bridge ^reet* Valley, Brisbane 
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Blue grapes require a still heavier and more evenly distributed rainfall and are 
liiglily nutritious in their earliest stages of growth, fnit fose their nutrition value 
\'cry quickly when drying off. 

Edible herbs and shrubs are available in most districts, although restricted in 
the main areas of Central and Northern-West Queensland. 

Looking over a short list of analyses of such fodder plants, it wdll be noted 
fuany of them are of high food value. The prickly acacia bush stands out on its 
own on account of high protein contents, and is therefore greatly relished by stock. 


Food Supply in Time of Drought. 

The greatest problem facing the stockowmer is the feeding during drought 
periods. iVom the previous remarks it is quite evident that the roughage available 
in such jieriods is of exceedingly low feeding value, and therefore the problem 
resolves itself into supplies of proteins, minerals, and roughage itself. 

Proteins can be supplied principally in forms of maize and other grains, and 
|uepared concentrated fodders in the form of nuts or cubes, in which mixtures of all 
sorts of grains, by-products, and milling off'als can be utilised with advantage. 

Tiueerne hay is of great value, being high in protein and minerals, and at the 
same time is a palatable roughage, l/Ut, unfortunately, high cost limits extensive use. 
The supply of rougliage is the most serious jiroblem in' drought time, as it is quite 
impossible to maintain sheep on licks or grains alone. 

What could be done with regard to conservation of fodder for roughage, bush 
hay, and perhaps in some eases fodder crops, chiefly sorghums, are problems of the 
future. In the meantime the liberal use of phosphatic licks will improve matters, 
and stock should be allowed to make the best use of poor coarse fodders, this Ixung 
advantageous to the grazier in good and bad seasons. 


Licks Recommended. 

The lick at present recommended, and already successfully used in several yilaces, 
is made by mixing one iiart of coarse salt (free from large lumps) with tw'o parts finely 
ground Nauru or Ocean Island phosphate. 

Nauru phosphate is an excellent substitute for bonemeal, as it is cheaper and 
contains a much higher percentage of lime and phosphoric acid than bonemeal. It 
is just as digestible as bonemeal, being soluble in weak acids on repeated extraction. 
The reports spread by some interested persons that Nauru phosphate has caused 
digestive troubles and ulcerated intestines is absolutely without foundatioH. Pro¬ 
fessors McCollum, Hart, and Fuller proved nearly twenty years ago that pigs could 
be equally well supplied with the necessary phosphorus in the form of inorganic 
jjhosphorus compounds, such as precipitated calcium phosphate, mineral j)hosphates, 
«fcc., as in the form of organic phosphorus compounds such as those found in bran, &c. 
(Research Bulletin No. 1 of the Agricultural Experiment Station, of the University 
Wisconsin, June, 1909.) 

The use of phosphatic licks is of particular imi^ortance wdien feeding on scrub, 
as practically all our western scrub trees contain in the ash of their leaves a very 
large amount of lime and very little phosphoric acid. Any large excess of lime 
accentuates the want and deficiency of phosphorus. 

When feeding very dry, coarse roughage, the addition of small amounts of 
Epsom sales, about 10 lb. to every 100 lb. of lick, is advisable. In very rare cases 
the addition of about 3 to 5 per cent, of flowers of sulphur, and/or 2 to 3 per cent, 
of iron sulphate (green vitriol) may have a beneficial effect. 


Quantity of Licks to be Supplied. 

It is of importance that the stockowner has a rough idea how much lick the 
animals actually consume; a lamb or a wether should get about 2 oz. of phosphate, 
or 3 oz. of the mixed lick per week; a ewe with lamb can get up to 6 oz. of phosphate 
per week. As the Nauru phosphate has neither taste nor odour, the animals in some 
cases do not take readily to the lick, and in such cases sprinkling the lick with a 
little molasses, or adding about 5 to 10 per cent, of linseed meal, or any other meal 
to the lick will induce the animals to eat the lick more readily. The addition of 
these materials is discontinued or reduced when a sufficient amount of lick is con¬ 
sumed. An extra amount of phosphate will not hurt the sheep^ but an increased 
amount of salt may do serious harm. Keep a supply of lick going the whole year 
round, so that the animals can get it any time they w^ant it. 

42 
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RAINFALL. IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 

Table showing the Average Rainfall for the Month of October, 1928, in the Aori- 
CULTURAL Districts, together with Total Rainfall during 1928 and 1927, for 


COMPAlirSON. 


Divisions and Stations. 

Avkkaok 

Rainfall. 

I'r.TAl. 

Rainfall. 

Divisions and Stations. 

Avkraok 

Rainfall. 

Total 

Rainfall. 

Oct, 

No. of 
Years’ 
Re¬ 
cords. 

Oct., 

1928. 

Oct., 

1927. 

Oct, 

No. of 
Years’ 
Re¬ 
cords. 

Oct., 

1928. 

Oct,,. 

1927. 

North Coast, 





South Coast — 






In. 


In 

In. 

continued: 

In. 


In. 

In. 

Atherton . 

0 88 

27 

0 07 

0-59 

Nambour. 

2*98 

32 

072 

4*37 

Cairns . 

1*84 

46 

0-05 

1*72 

Nanango. 

2*30 

46 

1*26 

3*38 

Oardwell . 

1*95 

56 

013 

211 

K«)okhampton 

1*80 

41 

1-26 

2*19 

Cook town. 

1 03 

52 

0 

010 

Woodford 

2*50 

41 

0*78 

2*55 

Herberton. 

0*89 

41 

0 04 

0*86 






Ingham . 

1-66 

30 

0 

1-66 






Innififail . 

2-89 

47 

0 08 

3*35 

Darling Downs. 





MoBsman . 

2 83 

15 

0 31 

4*22 






Towoeville. 

1-24 

67 

0-62 

0*45 

Dalby . 

2*04 

68 

1*07 

2*66 






Emu Vale 

2*18 

32 

1*60 

4*50 






Jimbour. 

1*88 

40 

2 25 

2*87 

Central Coast. 





Miles . 

2-00 

48 

0 27 

2*83 






Stanthur|)e 

2 55 

55 

1-83 

2 62 

Ayr. 

0-97 

41 

0 

019 

Toowoomba 

2*56 

66 

1 *85 

3*16 

Bowen . 

lO:) 

57 

0 04 

0*90 

Warwick. 

2*28 

63 

1-55 

2*99 

Charters Toweis ... 

0f)7 

46 

0-19 

0'35 






Mgckay . 

1-78 

67 

0 

1*98 






Proserpine. 

1-80 

25 

2 09 

3*25 






St. Lawrence 

1-77 

57 

3-21 

801 

Mckranoa, 










Roma . 

1*77 

64 

0 

2 •99 

South Coast. 










Biggenden . 

2-29 

29 

0-49 

3*41 






Bundaberg. 

2 01 

45 

0*45 

301 

State FarmSy &c. 





Brisbane . 

2 m 

77 

ISO 

7*15 






Gaboolture. 

2 50 

41 

1-44 

2*55 

Bungeworgorai ... 

1*47 

14 

0*25 

21!J 

Childers . 

2-46 

33 

0*27 

4-SO 

Gatton College ...' 

2*04 

29 

1*39 

284 

Crohamhurst 

3*33 

85 

1-53 

5*74 

Gindie . 

1'40 

29 


2*32 

Esk. 

2 47 

41 

1-79 

6*68 

Uermitage 

V90 

22 

i’*2r) 

3*46 

Gayndah . 

2'37 

67 

0'44 

4*19 

Kairi . 

1 01 

14 

0*28 

070 

Gympie . 

2 69 

68 

2*25 

4*54 

Sugar Experiment 

1*54 

31 

0 

1*86 

idlkivan . 

2*59 

49 

314 

1 5*09 

Station, Mackay 





Maryborough 

2-68 

66 

0*48 

7*06 

Warren . 

2*02 

I 

14 1 

0 47 

2’58 


Notk.—T he averngoM have been compilea from ollloial data during the penodis iiidlc.Hted; but the 
totals tor Ootober this year, and for the same period ot 1927, having been compiled from telegraphic 
reports, are subject to revision. 


GEORGE G. BOND, Divisional Meteorologist. 


QUEENSLAND RAIN-FOREST TREES 

By W. D. FRANCIS, Assistant Government Botanist. 

Oliver’s Sassafras {Cinnamomv/m OUveri) is illustrated by the accompanying 
pictures. It is a large tree, attaining a height of about 130 feet. The bark is 
brovm or dark brown in colour and is rough with hard, pustular processes, especially 
on large trees. The bark is also strongly fragrant, the odour resembling that of 
sassafras. The wood is pale or yellowish when green; when seasoned it is pale 
brown. The sassafras-like fragrance persists in tlie wood even when it is aged. 
The wood is very suitable for indoor work, such as lining and cabinet-making. 
The trees are found in the rain forests from Port Macquarie in New South Wales 
(B. T. Baker) to Eungella Range (west of Mackay), Queensland. 
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Photo: W. D. Francis. 

Plate 168. —Oliver^s Sassafras {Cinnamornum Olireri), 

A large tree in the rain forest to the east of Traveston. The peculiar pustular bark 

is shown in fche picture. 
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Plate 169. —Herbarium Specimens or Oliver’s Sassatras. 

A shows a dry fruit partly detached from the cup-shaped perianth tube which surrounds the friiit at base. The minute pustular 
marks on each side of the midrib of the leaves on the left represent scale insects. A flowering specimen is shown on right. 
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INKWEED ERADICATION.. 

By A. K. POLIjOCK, Northern Instructor in Agriculture. 

Experiments Conducted. 

The greatest trouble thatl settlers experience in many of the heavy scrub areas 
of Queensland in grassing land, on which the felled scrub has recently been burnt off, 
is due to the heavy and persistent growth of Inkwood {Phytolacca octandra), which 
if not destroyed, soon covers the ground and smothers the young grass shortly after 
the seed has germinated. The most satisfactory and economical method of dealing 
with the trouble will be found, it is considered, in pulling up the young Ink weed 
plants as they appear^ thus giving the young grass opportunity to become established, 
after which germination of further Inkweed seed or growth of same after germina¬ 
tion will be greatly impeded. By thisj means a stand of grass is secured the first 
year, the value of which is apparent. 

In certain areas, however, notably in the vicinity of Millaa Millaa, where the 
rainfall is- heavy, the growth of Inkweed, many settlers claim, has been too rapid to 
allow of extermination by liand pulling or hoeing, causing many areas on which grass 
seed was sown after the scrub had been felled and burnt off to become so infested 
that growth of grass was entirely prohibited. 

With a view to overcoming this trouble, the Department of Agriculture instituted 
experiments in control by the application of various poisonous sprays, which were 
carried out during Hie present year by Mr. Field Assistant Tarrant, of the Atherton 
office. 

The design of the experiments was as follows:— 

1. Roberts’ Prickly Pear Poison in strength as supplied. 

2. Cooper ’s Weedicide—1 part to 75 parts water. 

3. Cooper ’s Weedicide—1 part to 50 parts water. 

4. Arsenic Pentoxide—^ lb. to 1 gallon water. 

5. Aresnic Pentoxide—^ lb. to gallons water. 

6. Arsenical solution—1 lb. arsenic and 2 lb. caustic soda to 25 gallons water. 

7. Arsenical solution—2 lb. arsenic and 4 lb. caustic soda to 25 gallons water. 

8. 2 lb. ferrous sulphate to 1 gallon water. 

9. lb. ferrous sulphate to I gallon water. 

The cost of the materials were— 

Roberts’ Prickly Pear Poison, 3^^^d. per lb., Wallangarra. 

Cooper’s Weedicide, 528. 6d. per 5-gallon drum, Brisbane. 

Ars<mic Pentoxide, 37s. 4d. j)er cwt., Brisbane. 

Arsenic, 403. i)er cwt., Brisbane. 

Caustic soda, 4()s. per cwt., Brisbane. 

Ferrous sulphate, 16s. per cwt., Brisbane. 

Roberts’ pear poison was api)lied by a Roberts’ pump and atomiser, while the 
other solutions were applied by a knapsack spray pump. The experiments were 
conducted on Inkw ced of three years ’ growth and on young Inkweed of about six 
months’ growth. Each plot Avas designed as one-tenth of an acre, with a width of 
12 feet. 

Mr. Tarrant reports:— 


OLD INKWEED TRIALS. 

These were conducted in January at E. Grindie’s farm, Moregatta, where the 
Inkweed was of three years ’ growth and almost impenetrable. Lines were brushed 
to facilitate operations and to allov^r application from each side of the 12-foot strip; 
each plot took from eighty to ninety minutes to treat, excluding the time required 
for brushing the lines, which implied a period of two days, approximately to treat 
an acre. Heavy rains occurred each day during the applications, causing a postpone¬ 
ment of Cooper ’s Weedicide and ferrous sulphate treatments until finer weather 
prevailed. 

Plot (1) Roberts’ Pear Poison at full strength.—The plants showed a scorched - 
effect within five minutes of the application, all top growth and roots being dead 
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Plate 170.—Inkweed Extebiments. 

P lot treated with Arsenic Solution without effect. 



Plate 171.—Young Inkweed or under a Year’s Growth, not treated. 
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within three weeks. The poison used was at the rate of 25 gallons, and at a cost 
of 8s. 9d. per acre. • 

Plot (2) Cooper ’s Weedicide at 1 part to 75 parts water.-—The plants did not 
show any effect until after three days, when the leaves and small branches were 
killed; but within three weeks fresh growth was made from the main stems, and 
several weeks later the plants appeared as vigorous as before the application. The 
cost of the material wati at the rate of lOs. lOd. per acre, with 40 gallons of solution. 

Plot (3) Cooper 's Weedicide at 1 part to 50 parts water.—The experience here 
was similar to that in Plot 2, while the cost per acre of the application was 16s. 3d. 
at the rate of 40 gallons. 

Plot (4) Arsenic Pcntoxide, 4 lb. to 1 gallon w’ater.—After four days the effect 
was noted on the foliage, and in five weeks the plants had died down to the ground, 
blit new growth appeared from tlie roots. Tha cost of the application was 6s. 8d. 
per acre at the rate of 40 gallons. 



Plate 172.—Showing Plots of Inkweed of 3 Years’ Growth Treated in 
January. Photo, taken in June. 

Plot in foreground was treated with Boberts’ Pear poison which killed the 
Inkweed. Growth on plot is “Goat Weed.” Stump in foreground may be seen in 
photo. 1 at the top marking end of plot. 


Plot (5) Arsenic Pentoxide, 4 lb. to 14 gallons water.—The experience here was 
similar to that on Plot 4, except that the action of the spray was much slower. Cost 
of treatment was 5s. 6d at the rate of 40 gallons per acre. 

Plots (6) and (7) Arsenical solutions, and Plots (8) and (9) Ferrous Sulphate 
solutions.—These applications showed no appreciable effect on the growth. 

YOUNG INKWEED TRIALS. 

These trials were conducted in May on T. Fraser’s farm, Lorenz Creek, where 
the Inkweed was not of more than six months’ growth, and offering no difficulty in 
^plying the treatments. Viewing the effect of the sprays on the older growtn in 
J^uary, an alteration was made in the treatments, in which the results were as 
follows: — 
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Plate 174.^ —Inkwbsd Expebimbnts on Yotnsro Inkwbed. 

—Jib. Arsenio Pentoxide to 1 gallon water. 

.:j^|||lefat.—Arsenic Pentoxide to 1} gallon water. 
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Plot (1) Roberts^ Pear Poison^ full strength.—Within five? minutes after treat¬ 
ment the foliage v/as all scorched, and within ten days aM growth and roots were 
dead. The cost per acre at an application of 20 gallons was 55s. 

Plot (2) Roberts’ Pear Poison, half strength.—This treatment took several hours 
to show any effect, but in twelve days all growth and roots were killed. The cost of 
the application at 20 gallons was 278. 6d. per acre. 

Plot (3) Arsenic Pentoxide at ^ lb. to 1 gallon water.—No effect was shown 
on the plants until the third day, but in fourteen days all growth and roots w(?ro 
dead. The cost of the ax)pHcation at 30 gallons per acre was 5s. 

Plot (4) Arsenic l\mtoxide at 4 lb. to lA gallons water.—The effect here was 
as successful as in Plot (3), but much slower. The cost of the application at 30 
gallons per acre was 3s. 4d. 



Plate 175.— The Effect of Roberts’ Prickly-Peab Poison on Young Inkweed. 
Full strength to left of board; half strength to right of board. 

Dividing line of two plots marked by a line from the board in the foreground an<l the 
figure up the hill. Treated in May, photo, taken in June, 


Plot (5) Arsenic solution at 2 lb. arsenic and 4 lb. caustic soda to 12 gallons 
water.—Used at the rate of 30 gallons per acre no effect was notic^mble at any time 
after the application. The time occupied in applying the treatments was at the rat(^ 
of eight to ten hours per acre. 

When the plots were inspected in company with Mr. Tarrant on lOth June it 
was noted that the plot treated in January with Roberts’ Pear l^ison, where the old 
Inkweed had been completely destroyed, showed a heavy growth of Billygoat Weed 
(Agef'atum conyzoides). This weed is an annual of late season growth, common to 
the Tableland, which dies down in the winter and is useful in the maize areas in 
assisting to burn off the dry cornstalks, an office it may possibly perform to advantage 
with the dry Inkweed. On old Inkweed, of the applications made, Roberts’ Pear 
Poison, only, appears to be effective, but the cost of £3 8s. 9d. for poison added to 
that of two days’ labour in applying, as ^well as the brushing of tracks, does not 
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render it an economical proposition; even if the heavy growth could be killed out at 
a cheaper rate and burn*c off, much the same troulde as on newly felled areas would 
be faced with the young Inkweed growth when the land was resown with grass seed. 

Further trials in heavy Inkweed growth arc suggested, in which a gaseous treat¬ 
ment might be more economic^illy effective. 

On the young Inkweed growth the cost of the treatment with Arsenic Pentoxide 
at 5s. 6d. or 6s. 8d. per acre, plus that of labour in applying, is the most reasonable, 
but it is probably that the treatment would also kill out any grass growth and thus 
necessitate a. rcseodiug. 

Possibly, if the Inkweed were allowed to germinate on the new clearing, and 
then destroyed by spraying before the grass seed was sown, success might be achieved. 



Plate 176.—Roberts’ Prickly Pear Poison on Inkweed of over 
3 Years’ Growth. 

Plot was a strip 12 feet wide running from the front to the right of tree in the 
centre to stump on top of the hill. Applied in January, The photo, was taken in 
June. Inkweed completely killed, but largely hidden by growth of “ Goat Weed** 
which dies off in spring and allows of burning off with the dead Inkweed. 


The objective, of course, is to establish grasses on the clearing at the least cost. 
In the case of young Inkweed, the cost of eradicating by hand must be set against 
that of spraying perhaps more than once, and also of perhaps reseeding a second 
time, with subsequent loss of time in getting grasses established. Until further data 
is obtained in this direction, it Avould appear that settlers would be well advised to 
pursue the old method of sowing the grass seed immediately after the bum and 
eradicating the young Inkweed plants by hand. Should this not be found practicable 
over the whole area, alternate strips might be given attention which would allow a 
certain amount of grass to^be secured and thus give greater facility for spraying 
the other strips where the Inkweed had taken possession. 
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GINGER GROWING IN QUEENSLAND. 

By A. E. GIBSON, Senior Instructor in Agriculture. 

A good deal of attention has lately been drawn to the cultivation of ginger as 
a crop which is suited to the soils and climate of Queensland, but it must be 
remembered that the consumption of ginger within the Commonwealth is compara¬ 
tively small, but by means of an advertising campaign it could possibly be increased 
by double the quantity that is imported and consumed at the present time. At the 
same time, care must be taken to prevent over-jjroduction of the locally-grown article. 

As regards the importations of ginger in all forms, for the period ending 30th 
June, 3928, a total of 672^ tons of ginger was imported to the (k)m in on wealth from 
overseas, chiefly from Cliina. This includes green, dry, and jiartially and wholly 
jireserved ginger which could be produced in Queensland by the cultivation of 
approximately 200 acres of land—hence the need of caution is reiterated in regard 
to ginger production. 

Unless the local grower is prepared to accejit a price which is in accord with 
that at which the article can be imported, there a])pears to be very little hope of 
replacing the imported article by that jiroduced locally. 



Plate 177.—A Heavy Crop of Ginger on the Slopes of Budebim Mountain. 


A visit was recently paid to Buderim Mountain to ascertain what progress was 
being made in the industry, and it would appear that there is at present a ‘ ‘ boom ’ ’ 
in the ginger-growing industry. An article on ginger growing at Buderim which 
was published recently may be largely responsible for this. The article in question 
stated that ‘^although the markets may fluctuate slightly, growers may expect to 
receive an average price of approximately £56 per ton.^^ This price is, of course, 
for large quantities, 9d. i)er lb. being obtainable for small lots. It may interest 
growers to learn that green ginger is imported into the Commonwealth and landed 
at Melbourne at a cost of £32 Us. 4d. per ton c.i.f., or 3^d. per lb. Semi-preserved 
ginger in syrup is landed in Brisbane at £40 per ton c.i.f., and in regard to this class 
of ginger it may be stated that in a 2-cwt. cask of partly preserved ginger, not more 
than 20 lb. would be represented by syrup, and this of a heavy density. Intending 
growers should consider the position before taking definite steps in the matter. 

Ginger growing has occupied the attention of the residents of Buderim Mountain 
and surrounding districts for many years, and it is known that a iiresent resident of 
Buderim successfully grew ginger fortAr years ago. Perhaps one of the most 
experienced growers at present in that district is Mr. A. J. Burnett, who has been 
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growing ginger for tlie past twenty years. This gentleman ’s property is situated on 
the western slopes of derim Mountain, at Glenniount, and he has approximately 
an, acre under ginger. The soil is a medium clay loam, and is distinct from the 
typical red volcanic soil usually associated with Buderim Mountain. Ginger, when 
properly cultivated and fertilised with heavy applications of bone dust, can be 
produced on the slopes of Buderim Mountain of a quality superior to the ginger 
imported from C^iina, and with the advantage of being fresher than the imported 
article. Mr. Burnett states that he has produced up to 5 tons per acre, and that 
4 tons is regarded as an ordinary yield under favourable conditions. His practice is 
to prepare the area well ahead of planting, which should tahe place in October. 
The ginger is planted in drills (previously fertilised) spaced 2 feet apart with 
9 inches between the sets which are i)lant(*d at a deptli of 3 inches. Plant ginger, 
which shows signs of growth, or as it is termed ^‘shot^^ ginger, is preferred 
for planting purposes, immediately following on the planting, a heavy mulch of 
grass is applied to the whole of the area, but not just immediately over the sets. 
Thus the appearance of a newly planted area is practically a mat of grass to the 
depth of 2 to 3 inches. It requires api)roximateiy 1 ton of plant ginger to plant an 
acre on the lines advocated. 

The object of the mulch is threefold— (a) It retains moisture in the soil, (b) it 
retards and keeps down weed growths, and (c) it gives an added pungency to the 
ginger. 

Little or no weed growth will; appear if the initial preparation of the soil has 
been thorough, and any such growth can l)e easily and readily handled. 

Green ginger which is required for confectionery purposes needs to be harvested 
at an earlier period than that which is utilised for drying—jam and chutney and 
other manufactures—and when harvested for this purpose the yield obtained is only 
about half that produced wben the rhizomes are allowed to mature. 

Young ginger is both tender and free from fibre, which is objectionable for 
preserving purposes. 

Ginger intended for plant purposes con be left in the soil until the apiiroach of 
the planting season, and will then be in a better condition for planting. 

Harvesting of matured ginger takes i>lace subsequent to the flowering period and 
when the tops have dried off. For the lesser matured article it is necessary to lift 
the crop well ahead of this period, usually in A])ril, when the first flowers put in their 
appearance. An examination of the hands and rhizomes to ascertain the state of 
maturity, however, must be the true guide. 

Owing to the need for care in lifting the crop the whole operation is one which 
can only be carried out satisfactorily by hand. This, of course, tends to add to the 
cost of production, but is at present—and until some machine is perfected which 
will do the work satisfactorily—unavoidable. 

As an adjunct to fruitgrowing and other industries in those districts which have 
a soil and climate suited for ginger growing, the crop has much to commend it, and 
provided that growers, as a body, will co-operate with the object of maintaining a 
high standard of ginger, there should be no reason (when the supply equals the 
demand) for importations to continue. 

The need of caution in the future to prevent over-production, however—as 
Queensland cannot hope to compete in an export trade—is imperative. 


THE DAIRY HEIFER. 

The dairy heifer is a unit of the potential milking herd. The breeder who knows 
how to grow and handle dairy heifers will add substantially to his achievement 
with his dairy herd. 

The demand for reproduction and milk production are so heavy on high-producing 
dairy females that every opportunity must be given for growth and development 
before tlie animal begins her lactation period. 

Improper feeding and breeding at too early an ago are two factors to avoid. 

The time to take advantage of the growth impulse is when it is most potent, and 
when demands for milk production do not interfere with its influence. 

Do not allow the dairy heifer to get a setback by turning on to scant pasturage 
by improper feeding.—C. F. McGhath, Supervisor of Dairying. 
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J 1 world over are in 
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turning to FLY-TOX as 
the guardian of Health, 

Comfort, and Hygienic 

Cleanliness. Its searching ^ j > l i. 

spray brings instant death ^ 

to all verminous and 
disease carrying insects. 

Its use ensures food being free from fly-contam¬ 
ination, and long, restful nights, immune from the 
exasperating bites of the dangerous mosquito. 
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For the Heavy 
Harvest Loads 


The selection of the right 
tractor fuel is a big step 
towards securing a profit¬ 
able harvest season. 

CROSS POWER KEROSENE 
positively stands up to the heavi¬ 
est loads without “pinging,” and 
will supply ample power at all 
temperatures. 

This fact is being proved by 
farmers all over the Common¬ 
wealth, with every make of 
tractor. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF MOTOR TYRES. 

ENSURING GOOD SERVICE AND DURABILITY. 

By EADTATOE.* 

Fabric or canvas consists of interlaced cotton strands known as warp and weft; 
the warp being the longitudinal strands, and the weft the cross strands. When 
fabric is used as the base for a motor tyre, considerable friction is caused in these 
interlaced cotton strands. 

Consider a tyre rotating as the car moves. The portion of the tyre touching: 
the ground is slightly flattened. This flat portion k(«ps on moving around the 
tyre as the wheel rotates. The result is that every portion of the circumference is^ 
pressed in slightly and allowed to expand again once for each revolution of the 
v/heel. The degree to which the tyre is inflated, of course, affects the exent by 
which the tyre is flattened; naturally balloon tyres arc flattened much more than 
high-pressure tyres. This constant flexing of the tyres naturally causes internal 
friction in the tyre. 

In the case of the fabric tyre the constant flexing causes the interlaced strands 
to rub the one against tliii other, and as well as generating a lot of heat by friction, 
the strands also chafe. The heat generated causes the rubber to over-vulcanise and 
so become rotten. On account of these defects the fabric tyre is only suited for 
high pressures where the amount of flexing is extremely small. 

The cord tyre overcomes the defects of the fabric tyre as follows:—There being 
only longitudinal cords in each ply, the friction between interlaced strands is entirely 
removed. Also the cord tyre ])rovides a ready means of surrounding each cord 
with rubber which takes up the flexing without generating any heat or any chafing. 

The comparison between the two tyres will be better understood when the 
construction of the tyres has been explained. 

After the cotton cords have been cleaned at the tyre factory, they are impreg¬ 
nated with the very best of rubber; this means that each cord is surrounded with 
a film of rubber that will act as a cushion when the tyre is flexed. The process of 
impregnating the cords is known as “proofing.^’ 

In the case of fabric, the material is spread with a coating of rubber, but it is 
obviously difficult to sc])arato each strand from its neighbour in the fabric. 

The tread is always of hard rubber, and is placed on the tyre in various \vays 
by different manufacturers. Sometimes the tread is extruded complete in one piece, 
and placed upon the tyre, whereas other treads are made up in layers. The tread 
is arranged so that the periphery has the thickest rubber, while the edges tapeij 
away to nothing. 

In the single cord process, the whole tyre (including the tread) is vulcanised 
together. This metliod produces a satisfactory tyre, but the objection is that any 
flaw in the vulcanising of the casing will be undetected. 

In the double cord ])rocess the casing is vulcanised in one operation, and the 
tread is vulcanised on in the second operation. 

The vulcanising takes place in a metal mould. It is in this process that 
the various designs of tread are imjjrinted on the outside. While in the mould the 
whole tyre is heated with steam and at the same time subjected to an enormous 
hydraulic pressure (about 2,000 lb. to the square inch). Tfiis vulcanising process 
causes the whole tyre to weld together into one mass, and if the vulcanising has 
been a thorough success there should be no blisters in the rubber. 

This description of the manufacture of tyres will probably explain to the 
reader why tyres are so expensive. Although the making of tyree is a scientific 
process, the reader must not think that good tyres cannot be made in Australia. 
Good tyres have, and are, being made in Australian factories. The raw material is, 
of course, imported, but it is hoped that in the near future Queensland will provide 
the necessary cotton at least. 

The development of tyres has probably contributed most, in the last fifteen 
years, to the i)rogress of motoring. In 1913 it was quite possible to procure a 
reliable car, but the tyres of that time were certainly a worry. Punctures and 
blow-outs were extremely numerous, and the motorist who made a 200-mile trip* 
without tyre trouble was more fortunate than the one to-day who does 2,000 miles 
without trouble. 


In the Farmer and Settler.'* 
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To conclude this j^rticle a few words about the preservation of tyres will 
{•robably be in season. The following points should always be adhered to:— 

(1) Keep the tyres inflated to the correct pressure; an air pressure gauge 
is an essential accessory. 

(2) Never run on a flat tyre, even for a short distance. It is far better to 
remove the tyre und run on the bare rim. 

(3) Keep the tyres and tubes free from grease and oil, as these two destroy 
rubber, 

(4) Make sure that the wheels are always correctly aligned. To run a car 
with the front wheels badly out of alignment will mean that the tyres 
will be ruined in a hundred miles. Even a little inaccuracy in alignment 
greatly shortens the life of the tyres. 

(5) Always keep the brakes equally adjusted and capable of being easily 
applied. 

(6) Drive carefully. This last item is the most important of Jill. Never 
accelerate or brake suddenly, do not skid around corners, and never take 
a corner more sharply than necessary. Do not race uphill in gear. E^ry 
time that the wheels bounce off the ground they race and tear off a piece 
of rubber as soon as they again touch the ground. 

If the tyres are well cared for, and the car carefully driven, the tyre life will 
be double that obtained if the tyres are not considered. Ilavihg regard to the price 
of tyres, the care is well worth while. 


BREEDING AND SELECTION OF DAIRY STOCK. 

By C. E. McGRATIl, Supervisor of Dairying. 

The industry needs l)etter cows, and the dairy farmers and breeders must breed 
and rear the better cows, because they do not now exist to Uie extent required. 

The foundation of the dairying industry for the future must be laid now in the 
breeding and rearing of high-class dairy stock. 

That this work can bg done with the degree of success its importance demands 
is evidenced by the success attained by many breeders of high-class dairy stock in 
this and other States of the Commonwealth. 

Breeds of dairy cattle have been in existence for many years past, but the stud 
master of to-day breeds on dairy liiiob by selecting and mating animals whose 
jiarciitage have high production records. 

Pedigrees alone do not indicate the quality of milk and butter fat that a cow 
will produce. Such characteristics are the animaPs heritagCj and by careful dairying 
Nature’s gift to her can be developed to its full capacity. 

A successful stud master knows that a certificate of registry in a herd book is 
not evidence of high dairy production, and he realisegi that selection is not confined 
to pedigree. Attention is given to the constitution, production, conformation, and 
general characteristics of the animals selected»from which to breed. 

It is important that the constitution be sound, and this is indicated by large, 
well-developed lungs and a broad and deep chest. A sound state of digestive organs 
is important and has a great influence on all the functions of the body, and more 
especially on the secretion of milk. 

Dairy type and conformation arc readily discernible by the trained eye of the 
stock breeder. An animal of the desired type and, character attracts and fills his 
eye and is then subjected to a close examination for the points and characteristics 
essential in good dairy animals. 

A knowledge of tlm development pf dairy qualities in cattle is a valuable aid in 
the selection and breeding of dairy stock. 

The development of dairy qualities in the female begins by exciting the udder 
to unnatural activity by stripping it at frequent and regular intervals of all the milk 
kecreted. 
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Ciare in handling and proper feeding are essential to produce high-quality dairy 
.animals, and if supplemented with a sound knowledge of selection and breeding the 
desired characteristics will be transmitted to the offspring. 

Such pre{>otency is to be obtained Ivy line dairy breeding rather than by simply 
breed breeding. 


Breeding. 

A great deal has been written on breediJig, and many ivreedors have contributed 
to the literature on the subject and quote pedigrees ami discuss high-class animals 
that have been inbred. Such results iinariably reflect the intelligence of an 
experienced stud master. 

Disastrous results have invariably followed inbreeding of dairy stock when 
practised by the inexperienced sto<'k breeder, as is evidenced by the numbers of 
nondescript animals to be seen in many districts. 

Thei;e arc^ several methods of brcHuling, as ]»ractised by stud masters—viz., 
inbreeding, line breeding within distinct families, line breeding with distant strains 
of the same blood, and outcrossing, which is the continued introduction of fresh 
l)iood. 

Inbreeding is the ])ractice of mating closely related animals such as sire to 
daughter, son to dam, brother to sister. 

it is considered that an animal is inbred when its i>arents have 50 per cent, or 
more of common anccvStry in the j>edigr(‘e. 

The |)urpos(' of inbreeding is to fix or intensify desirable characteristics or 
qualities in animals so tliat they will more consistently transmit such characters to 
their offspring. 

Many high-class flocks of sheep, herds of cattle, and breeds of horses have been 
(established by inbreeding. 

8uch successes liave beeu achic\ed l>y stock breeders who possessed an intimate 
knowledge of the breeding and general characteristics of the animals mated, a natural 
aptitude for their work, and tlie gift of observing tin* good and bad points of the 
s(dected animals. 

The problem confronting the stud brccnlcrs is to clioose animals that possess 
outstanding desired characters and to eliminate from the breeding oi>crations those 
animals which possess undesirable characters. 8kilfiil selection of the animals to be 
mated is the all-important factor in purifying the hereditary make-u]) of the 
indiN’idual in a herd, and for intensifying type and breed characteristics that will 
ensure that the offsi)ring will inherit tlie character of the parents, to a degree equal 
to or better than tlu'ir j)ar(mts. 

Line Breeding. 

Line breeding may be diffei’cntiated from iid)reediiig as defining it as the mating 
ot two animals identical to the extent of 25 per cent, and less than 50 per cent, of 
their blood. Line breeding is a po]»ular practice Avith breeders, as it is not accom- 
pani(?d ivith so great a risk of rei»roducing and fixing undt^sirable characters as is 
associated with inbreeding. 

Line breeding within proved strains of blood is a safe method for breeders 
desirous of improving their herds. The system Avidens the opportunities of selecting 
animals Avith desired characteristics. 

Out Crossing. 

Outcrossing is the mixing of strains of blood Avithin one breed by mating animals 
entirely unrelated or having less than 25 ])er cent, of common ancestry entailing a 
continuous change of blood. 

This method of breeding is frequently disapivointing unless controlled by an 
experienced breeder. Ability to select sires wdth the characteristics necessary to 
maintain or improve the standard of the lierd to Avhich he is mated is essential, 
otherwise the more fresh blood that is introduced the more uneven in character will 
the herd become, though a few high-class animals may be bred. 

A study of Mendel’s laws of heredity Avill enable the breeder to readily under¬ 
stand why the outcrossing method is often unsuccessful and misleading to the young 
and inexp>eriencod breeder of live stock. The pedigrees tabulated below clearly 
indicate the difference in the methods of brqjQding. 

43 
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No. 1 tabulation indicates that A is inbred as son and daughter of sire D Wter 
mated. 

No. 2 tabulated example indicates that E the dam of B (sire) and F the sire of 
0 are full brother and sister, so that B and C the sire and dam of A are first eousins. 
in blood. 

InxE Breeding. 

No. .‘5. 

r 



No. 3 tabulation indicates that A has been line bred to dam I. The dam Cl 
having two lines of blood to I has been mated with F, whose sire H is a son of I,, 
and the progeny C has been bred to the sire B who is a grandson of I. 

In this case line breeding with distant strains of the blood of dam I has been** 
carried out, and there has been sufficient latitude to allow faults to be eliminated 
and desired characteristics to be fixed by selection. 

By this method desired individual characteristics of animals can be retained or 
intensified in the progeny. 

The breeder should make up his mind as to the breed he considers most suitable 
and which he desires to establish, and then select the foundation stock from breedera 
whose stock come nearest to his ideal. 

'K keen observation of the animals he is breeding will enable him to cull his herd 
and Helect sires to fix typo and character which are essential to success. Sound judg- 
jnen^in selection and mating and judicious feeding are necessary in the successful 
estawishment of a profitable dairy herd. 
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THE GR08 MICHEL BANANA IN NORTH QUEENSLAND. 

W. J. ROSS, Assistant Instructor in Fruit Culture. 

Notwithstanding the Gros Michel banana (known also as the ‘ * Fijian, 

^ ^ Jamaican, ’ ^ &c.) has been grown in a limited way for a number of years in 
North Queensland, there are many people who are not acquainted wiith its 
characteristics and excellent qualities, much less its requirements from the cultural 
standpoint. Tests conducted some time ago and followed, by observation extending 
over a long period have established its value as a commercial fruit, and also the 
suitability of many localities in different parts of the North for its successful 
cultivation. Its claim for attention, as regards the growing of it on a much 
greater wale than hitherto, is now being recognised as evidenced by the number 
of ai)plications for plants received by those in the position to supply. 



Plate 178. —P^ne Hand of Gros Michel Bananas, showing Length of Fruit. 


The intention of this article is to submit to the readers of the Journal a 
few observations, together with illustrations, which might be of interest if not of 
useful guidance to those contemplating entry into this branch of fruit production. 


Characteristics. 

Conspicuous among its characteristics when compared with the Cavendish variety 
are:—Its tall growing habit, often attaining a height of 30 feet from the ground 
to the tip of the upi)ermost leaves; strong growth, having stems 4 feet and more 
in circumference at the base; open structure of the bunches, affording more room 
for the development of the fingers or individual fruits which are usually very large 
and less curved than the Cavendish; and, lastly, what may be regarded as its most 
desirable characteristic, the thickness and toughness of the skin of the fruit which 
renders it capable of withstanding to, a greater degree the ordeal of reaching 
distant markets in a more saleable condition than is the case with Cavendish. 
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Importation of Plants fr/)m FIJI. 

It was this variety that popularised the trade between Fiji and Australia in 
the past, to the detriment of our Northern industry, which Avas almost wholly 
confined to the growing of the Cavendish variety. In order to frustrate as far as 
possible the increasing popularity of the Fijian banana on the Southern markets 
in those days, the Mourilyan Syndicate and also the Department of Agriculture 
and Stock imported into this State, during the years 1909 to 1912, a quantity of 
Gros Michel plants which were to be the foundation stock from whence sui)plies of 
plants could be distributed as required. A propagating area was established at 
the Kamcrunga State Nursery (long since closed), and from this institution plants 



Pirate 179.— Portion of Plantation of Gros Michel 
Bananas, 12 Months after Planting. 


were sent long distances. The accompanying illustrations, taken quite recently on 
Mr. P. Monaghan’s plantation at Kennedy, depict the progeny of the original 
imported plants, some of which were sent to the Cardw^ell district. 


Panama Disease."* 

It is generally recorded that the Gros Michel is subject to attack by what is 
called Panama Disease*’ (Fusarium cuhense), a very serious malady in countries 
where this variety is extensively grown; but it is notew^orthy tliat during the time 
this ^nana has been grown in parts of North Queensland, continuously since 1910, 
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no serious symptoms of disease other than those associated with Cavendish have 
l>een recorded. On Mr. Monaghan’s jiroperty, as well as in other plantations in 
the t’ardwell district where this variety is grown, there are no apparent indications 
of the presence of “Panama.’^ 

Limitation of Growth. 

It may be asked, why this l)anana was not more freely grown by the Chinese 
growers in the north years ago. The answer is, firstly, that it was not until it was 
too late to stop the decline of the Northern industry, that importations' of plants 
were made. Secondly, the expansion of the sugar industry and the keen competition 
for the class of land which was favoured by the Chinese for the growing of bananas 
were then taking place. Purther, the amended Tjand Act, restricting the ownership 



Plate 180. —Gros Michel Bananas, showing Height 
AT WHICH Bunches are Borne, 


of land to not more than 5 acres in the cases of unnaturalised Chinese—together 
wdth the growing popularity of Fijian fruit on the Southern markets and conseqiieht 
}K)or returns to Northern growers—assisted to deter the opening up of new 
jilantations in areas not immediately required for sugar and where facilities for 
transport were available. Again, the Cavendish or Chinese banana, as it is some¬ 
times called, had in the latter sense of the term, an attraction for . Chinamen, 
Chinese growers were disinclined to change over from the growing of the Cavendish' 
variety. 
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The reason why it is not grown in the Southern districts is due to the fact 
that it requires a tropicml climate and well-sheltered locations. It would be 
slower to grow and mature its fruit than the Cavendish if grown in Southern 
districts where the latter succeed. 

Directions for Planting. 

When planted in congenial locations fruit from the Groe Michel are ready 
for market in from twelve to thirteen months after planting. The plants should 
not be set out any closer than 15 feet apart each way. Select a well-sheltered 
location, preferably flat land rich in humus, for the plantation. Basin flats with 
high surrounding banks, such as are found contiguous to rivers and creaks, are 
ideal if not subjected to too severe flooding. Shelter afforded by ranges of hills, 
or by leaving heavy belts of scrub surrounding the area to be planted is also to 
be considered. 

Choose club-shaped plants, i.e., those tapering to a sharp point at the apex 
and having large butts. The depth at which plants are placed in the ground is 
governed by the size of the plants used; but if allowance is made when digging 
holes to admit of there being a basin from 4 to 6 inches deep left around the 
plant after the conn has been covered by 8 or 4 inches of soil, the operation will 
have been satisfactorily performed. The basin left around the plant will fill in 
during the course of later cultivation, which consists mainly in suppressing weed 
growth and retaining a good soil mulch to aid conservation of moisture. 

On account of the height at which the bunches of the Gros Michel are borne, 
some difficulty might be experienced at the time of harvesting. The method usually 
practised is to make a V-shaped cut about three parts through the stem of the 
])lant and on the same side as the bunch is Ininging. The head of the plant with the 
bunch gradually falls over,, and it may be further steadied by placing a forked 
stick under the stem and lowering as required until the bunch can be handled 
and severed from the plant. The bunches are then treated with the utmost ('are, 
wiiile all subsequent operations such as dehanding, sw^cating, grading, and packing 
are carried out in as careful and thorough maimer as ])0S8ible. 


WEEDS OF QUEENSLAND. 

By C. T. WHITE, Government Botanist. 

BUTTON WEED OR BUTTON MALLOW (Modioli earolinianaj. 

Description ,—A weed of one or several years ’ duration, the stems freely branched 
and procumbent or more or less ascending, 0-18 inches long, stems and leaves covered 
with scattered hairs. Leaves orbicular in outline but much cut and divided, mostly 
about 1-14 inches across, on slender stalks of up to 2i inches in the lower leaves. 
Flowers solitary in the leaf axils, on slender stalks of about the same length or 
longer than the leaf-stalks; spreading flat, about i inch across. Petals 5, red. 
Fruits composed of about 20 carpels, the carpels blackish when ripe and clothed 
on the bac'k in the upper part with rather long bristly hairs. 

Distrihution .—A native of Central America, the West Indies, and the warmer 
parts of South America and the United States, iu)w widely spread in other parts 
of the world as a naturalised weed. 

Common Names .—Button Weed, Button Mallow, Red Mallow, Bristly-friiited 
Mallow, and Creeping Mallow are names variously ai)plied to it. 

Botanical Name .—Modiola from Latin Modiolus (dim. of modius, Gr. modius) 
the Roman corn measure, the fruit shaped like a bushel measure; caroliniana, a native 
of Carolina, U.S.A^ 

Properties .—Like other members of the Mallow family it no doubt has some 
value as a fodder. 

Eradication .—The plant is not a particularly aggressive weed in Queensland. 
Cutting off well below the surface of the ground is sulBcient. If any part of the 
crown is left it shoots up numerous strong wiry stems. 

Botanical Meference.—Modiola carolmiana (L.) G. Bon. Gen. Hist., PI, 1, 466, 
IS^h Modiola multifida Moench. Melh. 620. 
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\ A 

Plate 181. —Button Weed { Modio'a carolinmua ). 


A. Plant about half natural size. 

B. Single flower (face view), 
c. Single flower (baek view). 

D. Ripe carpel containing seeds. 
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PIG TRAliSPORT. 

E. J. SHELTON, H.D.A., Senior Instructor in Pig Raising. 

The transport of stud pigs by horse-drawn or motor vehicle or by rail or steamer 
requires that they be comfortably accommodated in roomy crates, provided with 
ready means of entrance and exit and with a convenie'nt food trough. The accom¬ 
panying illustration serves to convey to the reader the care exercised and the 
provision made by Queensland State Farms and other Government institutions in the 
crating of stud j)ig8 for transport purposes to all parts of the State. 

The excellent condition on arrival that is frequently specially mentioned by 
purchasers of stock from these farms, and the absence of any loss in transit is a 
testimony in itself to the methods adopted. It will be noted that large airy crates 
are built, fitted with sliding entrance door and roomy feed trough; the crate is 
covered with sound bagging protection for tropical conditions—a special feature 
where stock have often to remain in the open at wayside stations or be convoyed 
to the farm some miles distant. 

It will also be noted that the crates are suitably stencilled with the particulars 
of the stock and the breeder's name and address, thus presenting a neot and 
attractive consignment which in itself cannot fail to attract attention. 



Plate 182 (Fig 1).—A Stack of Pig Cbates Ready for Despatch. 


Attention to all matters of detail counts much for success in matter.s associated 
with the breeding and sale of stud stock. The successful men are the ones to wdiom 
all this detail is a pleasure as well as a business. Nothing pleases a buyer more 
than to have his purchases arrive in an attractive condition, for the arrival of fresh 
stud stock invariably creates considerable interest among the farming community. 
The farmer who receives a stud boar or sow in good order and condition in a neat, 
attractive, stencilled crate', and who can take the pig^s pedigree from his pocket-book 
and exhibit it for the benefit of his neighbours, is certainly doing not only himself 
but his district a good turn, for much depends upon the success of such purchases. 
If they are a success good business results; if they are a failure the stud pig business 
receives a rather hard bump. 

It is up to breeders, therefore, to sec to it that their stud stock go out to buyers 
in convenient, roomy utility crates—^trates that can bo made use of for other 
purposes than for the mere transport of pigs from station to station or from farm 
to farm. 

Full details as to the sizse of crates, their approximate cost, &c., can be supplied 
on appUcatioii to the Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. 
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Speedy Return of Crates. 

Breeders should pay strict attention to the immediate return to vendors of 
crates used in the transport of breeding stock, for, unless this matter receives 
immediate attention, vendors are placed at a considerable disadvantage and are 
compelled to have a larger supply of crates than would be necessary if their crates 
were returned immediately after use. 

To the breeder despatching only one or two pigs each month or quai’ter, this 
may not appear to be an important item, but to the breeders of stud stock, who 
carry on business on a large scale, it is an exceodiiigly urgent matter and one that 
should not be lost sight of in these transactions. 

As the stud pig business is developing ray)idly and as more stud pigs are now 
lieing handled than ever before, the crate problem becomes a more important one 
and one which causes many breeders great concern. If it cannot be arranged that 
the crates be returned immediately^ purchasers should inform vendors by letter so 
that they will not be making unnecessary journeys to the local railing station in 
search of returned crates. 



Plate 18.3 (Fig. 2). —The Typp: of Pkj Crate recommended for use in the 
Transport of Pi«s per Rail, Road, or Steamer. 

Note stylo of door and attractive stoiicil of brooder’s name and address. The trougli 
does not show in this illustration. 


Bacon factories, which receive a few pigs in crates, are always ])romj)t in 
attending to the return of the ‘ ‘ empties, ’ ’ otherwise their business would l)e ('hocked. 

It is equally urgent that, when purcliasers do return crates, they should inform 
vendors by letter, so they will be on the lookout for the crates. It is worthy of 
consideration that sales of stud pigs should be on a basis of delivery in cnite on rail, 
free of all charges at purchaser's station. Such a system would save endless worry 
and annoyance. In actual jiractice, it is quite possible and satisfactory. 

Crates Should be Kept Clean. 

Stud pig-breeders should be’ careful to thoroughly disinfect crates prior to 
despatch of stud pigs, and to be especially careful to redisinfect them again on 
arrival at the home farm. This is necessary by reason of the fact that bog lice, 
the most jirolific and persistent of the external parasites of the pig, breed not 
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only on tlie pig’s body, but abso in cracks and crevices in the sties, roofing and 
partitions, as well as in pig crates, esi)ecially those that have })een used for the 
conveyance of pigs that were infested with these parasites. 

Complaints have been made on several occasions of specially selected stud pigs 
arriving at their destination ‘^smothered in lico.^’ Nothing is more disgusting 
to the j)urcha8er and the enthusiastic beginners in the business than to receive 
specially selected valuable animals in such a condition. In fact, it gives tha 
breeder a considerable set back, and, incidentally, paves the way for the introduction 
on to what is probably a clean farm of a host of parasites, which rapidly accommodat(‘ 
themselves and, in the course of a few hours, are breeding and thus increase their 
numbers. Prequently when the animals left the vendor’s farm they were crated 
and guaranteed free from lice, though the vendors (juite forgot to examine the 
old empty crates, which were used in despatching stud pigs. Such carelessness caus(*s 
a great deal of harm to the vendor as well as to the industry as a whole. 

Food Troughs in Pig Crates. 

It is absolutely essential that breeders should provide a suitable food trough 
ill all crates used for the transport of pigs by rail, road, or steamer. The food 
trough should be constructed so that it is capable of being used also as a water-trough. 
It is a decided advantage, too, where railway regulations permit, to provide some 
form of bedding in the crate, even if it is only clean, dry sawdust or moist sand. 
It will be argued, of course, that the latter would considerably increase the weight 
of the consignment, but generally the freight idiarges on crates are rated on a 
measurement, and not a weight basis. This is particularly so in large crates where 
the weight by measurement is invariably greater than if the crates were actually 
Weighed. 

In connection with the food-trough, it is suggested where the pigs are to be 
forwarded over long distances, that a supply of food (i)ollard and bran in equal 
♦arts preferably) should be placed in a sugar-bag and tied to the crate in such 
a way as to bo readily accessible for use as required. A note attached to the 
waybill, asking that the food be mixed with water and given to the pig or ])igs 
at certain specified stations, is also suggested. 

The use of a stiff label attached to the crate, asking that the animals be given 
food and water, invariably results in attention being given as required. 


Prompt Advice re Despatch. 

Prompt advice concerning the despatch of this class of consignment is essential. 
Delay and annoyance is possible and additional risk is incurred. It is advisable to 
forward a telegram or letter, which insures as far as is humanly possible, satisfaction 
to both parties. 

Freight Charges. 

In cases where it is necessary to prepay freight, it is advisable to add tlie 
approximate amount to the price quoted for the animal and to effect the sale on 
SI F.O.R. (free on rails) destination basis in preference to a P.O.R. sender’s station 
rate. Delivery at destination is suggested in order to avoid the necessity of collecting 
freight after delivery has been given. If the imrchaser’s station is one at which 
permanent officials are stationed, freight may be charged and collected by the 
officials before delivery is given. 

It would be a much better proposition if stud ])ig-breeder8 generally would 
quote for their stock on a cash with order basis, delivery to be given in crate at 
purchaser’s station, all charges paid to that station. Many breeders v/ill, of course, 
consider this quite an impossible proposition, but it has been found from experience 
that once the system is a practice and is explained to purchasers, it is superior to 
the return of crate method, which will always jirove to be an unsatisfactory scheme. 


Protective Covering over Crates. 

Reference is made in the descrijition of crates illustrated in Fig. 1 to the 
advisability of providing a hessian cloth cover over the top of the crates to ensure 
at least some protection from the rays of the sun, whilst the crates are awaiting 
delivery at senders’ or purchasers’ stations. This need not be an expensive item. 
An pld chaff bag would be better than no covering at all. 
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Doors at Both Ends of Crate. 

In crates used for -the transport of mature stock or for*large animals, it is a 
decided advantage to have a movable door at each end of the crate and to have 
this door effaced in such a manner that, when the * * catch ’ ^ or ‘ ^ jdn ^ ^ is released, 
the door may be readily lifted out to permit of the' free ingress or egress of the 
animal. Such movable doors are not difficult to construct and are a decided 
advantage. Their addition need not nec-essarily increase the' value of the crate 
very much. It is an advantage, too, where possible, to provide suitable handles 
at each end of the crate to allow of the crate being more readily moved about. 
Eor preference, these handles should be arranged so that they are movable, and may 
be turned doAvn out of the way when crates are being packed in trucks. 

Side Boards. 

It is advisable that the lowest board on the side of the crate be at least 6 inches 
in width and that it be nailed or bolted close to the flooring boards. Where these 
lower boards are above the flooring, even if only 1 or 2 inches, the pigs' feet are 
liable to become injured by being forced through to the outer edge and becoming 
jammed" if the crate is bumped cr knocked about. Whore boarding is used in 
the crate it is a decided advantage in ensuring that the bedding is not forced out 
of the crate. 


L.egs on Shipping Crates. 

Most coastal, interstate, and overseas shipping companies require that shipping 
■crates be i^rovided with stout legs permitting of an open space of at least 4, and in 
some instance 6 inches underneath the crate. It would be advisiible for breeders or 
their agents, who are concerned in the shijunent of pigs in crates, to ascertain the 
regulations before arranging the delivery of the pigs at the wharf. The railway 
regulations governing consignments may be ascertained on aj^plieation to any 
station-master, from whom consignors wdll receive every courtesy and assistance. 


“THE FARM PRODUCE AGENTS ACTS, 1917 to 192S.” 

The first Farm Produce Agents Act was ])assed in 1917, the objective being to 
cnsuri* supervision over farm produce agents in their dealings with those for whom 
they were acting as selling agents. It was found that this Act did not meet all 
requirements, and, with a view to remedying defects and to render its administration 
more effective, the Minister for Agriculture and Stock (Hon. W. Forgan Smith), 
during the last session of Parliament, introduced an amending Bill. This measure 
was ])assed through all stages, and has now received the Royal assent. 

The chief amendments relate to the keeping of trust accounts Iv)" agents, the 
])rescribing of the liooks and records of transactions and their insi)ection by authorised 
j)ersons, and the payment to principals of the proceeds of sales within a given period. 

It is provided that all moneys received by an agent in respect of the sale of 
produce on liehalf of a client shall be ))aid into a special trust account called the 
‘ ‘ Farm Produce Account.'' The Deimrtment of Agriculture is to be notified of the 
name of the bank in whicli this trust account is kept, while production of the pass¬ 
book relating to the account can be demanded. Money paid into the trust account is 
})rotected and is not available for the iiayment of any other creditor. 

An important clause is that which requirea the principal to bo paid within thirty 
days of the date of sale of the farm produce. There is nothing in the Act to prevent 
the agent paying his client as early as he pleases, but he must not delay payment 
beyond thirty days. 

Power is given to prescribe the books and records of transactions which are to 
be kept by agents. Books, including the pass-book of the trust account, must not be 
destroyed for at least twelve months, from the date of the last entry therein. The 
Department has power to inspect these books and records with a view to seeing that 
the law is being carried out or to investigate the complaint of an aggrieved party to 
whom the Minister will have power to communicate the result of such inquiry. 

The rendering of fraudulent account sales will make an agent liable to imprison- 
rnent for three years, or a penalty not exceeding £100. 

The destruction by an agent of any farm produce which is in a marketable 
•condition is an offence under the Act. 
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Where any offence against any of the provisions of this Act is committed by a 
cor])oratioii or joint s^ock company, the chairman of directors or manager or other 
governing officer is liable to the punishment provided unless he proves that the 
offence was committed without his knowledge or connivance and without any negli¬ 
gence on his part. 

An applicant for a license must satisfy the licensing court that ho is a fit and 
proper person to hold a license. He must notify the Department of the address of 
his. registered office, and affix a sign on his premises bearing the words “Licensed 
Farm Produce Agent/^ The fixation of commission charges has been left in the 
hands of the Board of Trade and Arbitration. There is nothing in the Act to whieli 
any straightforward agent will take exception, nor is there any provision which will 
in any way curtail the full exercise of their functions as farm produce agents. Most 
of the agents are carrying on their business satisfactorily, and the amendments tc>* 
the Act will cause them no concern. 

The Act now embodies all features which the administration of the original Act 
has showui to be nec(*ssarv or advantageous. 



Fhoto .: Mibb J . Bmim.li 

Plate 1B4. —In the Shade of the Old Apple Trises. Scene on Cooohin 
Goochin Station, near Boonah. Mount Edwards in the Central Distance. 
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MILKING BY HAND. 

By primrose McCONNELL.* 

Nine years ago, under the Dairy Fanners^ Notes’^ heading, an article on hand 
milking was published in the '^New Zealand Fanner/' but quite lately there have 
been repeated requests for advice on this very important matter, hence the present 
.artich^ 

While it is true that the milking machine has come to stay, and that it does 
excellent work under careful management, there are still circumstances under which 
liand milking is preferable to the machine, not to mention the'fact that machines 
occasionally break down and the human hands have to take their place for the time 
being. 

It seems to bo the general opinion that dairy farms will become smaller as time 
goes on, and if this opinion jiroves to be correct, hand milking may become a great 
deal more common than it is at the ])resent day. On a small farm, where the farmer 
possesses, as a rule, a proportionately small capital, it has to be seriously considered 
whether the outlay on a complete milking ])lant is justified, or profitable, and the 
labour required to k(‘ep a small |>lant thoroughly clean is almost as great as that in 
connection with a larger one. One man will easily milk a small herd of, say, twelve 
cows by hand, and the only utensils r(‘(juired in the milking shed are a milking pail 
.and a larger carrying can, the cost of which is a mere trifle, as is also the cost of 
keeping it in repair. 

Further, there is no <loubt tliat, althougli a well-handled milking plant docs good 
work, and is a present-day necessity in larger herds, it is not as efficient as the best 
hand milking; no record-breaking cows are ever milked by machinery. On tlie other 
hand, a bad liand milker is worse than a second-class milking machine badly handled. 

Hand milking is an art and requires undivided attention, energy, and knack. 
Women, as a rule, mak(‘ the best hand milkers, as their hands are small and soft. 

Putting the Cow in a Good Humour. 

There are si'veral things which have a direct bearing on su(*cessful milking, 
besides skilled manipulation of the hands, and the princii>al thing is to put the cow 
in a good humour for the o|)eration. This is accomplished by gentle handling from 
the time the cows are ladng driven to the milking shed until they leave it after 
milking. 

A herd of cows should be taught to come when called on and not be ruslu‘d with 
dog and stockwhip. A gentle pat and a kimlly word have (juite the op]>osite effect to 
a growl and a blow before the milker sits down to his work. 

Various Systems of Hand Milking. 

The first part of the operation, wludher the milking is done by hand or machine, 
i.s to thoroughly wi])e the udder and flank with a damp, clean cloth wrung from some 
germicide solution; then draw a stream or two from each tt*at on to tlie floor or into 
a small tin containing a strong solution of crude carbolic acid. The object of the 
latter operation is twaifold—namely, the ejection of any germs that may have gained 
admittance to the outlet of the teats, and to discover wliether there is any sign of 
maminitis. The litth* milk that is ejected is almost valueless in any ca.se, as it is 
always very watery and contains little or no fat. 

The udders of heavy milkers are often tender, and for this reason the milking 
should bo commenced very gently, always keeping in mind that gentle handling 
promotes the flow of milk. On the other hand, if the cow is excited through any 
eause, the reflex nervous action causes the tissues of the udder to shrink, and the milk 
is held up. 

The position of tlie milker when sitting should be as close to the cow as possible, 
with his or her head pressed lightly against the flank. Many milkers sit too far 
away from the cow, and are neither in a i^osition to control her movements, or to 
manipulate the teats in a ])roper manner. 

When the milker is sitting in a correct iiosition, if the cow has the habit of lifting 
her leg, the action may be stopped to a great extent, by pressing the arm against 
the hollow of the hock. 

Some milkers milk with dry hands, and others with wet, and I have seen good 
milking done either wa v, but the ever-increasing demands of sanitation will soon make 
wet milking a thing or the past; for my own part, I think it is a filthy habit. It is 


* In the “ New Zealand Farmer ” for Airgupf. 
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too well known that ccflnparatively few hand milkers wash their hands during milking, 
yet, every now and again, the dirty fingers axe moistened in the contents of the milk 
pail. Is such a habit commendable? A good, dry-hand milker never unduly stretches 
the teats, but the wet-hand milker almost invariably does. 

As previously stated, the initial maniimlation should be gentle, and the pressure- 
of the hands gradually increased, until the flow of milk reaches its height. Some 
quite good milkers milk a fore and hind teat together, but it is better to commence 
with the two fore teats, with the object of developing the forequarters, which are 
generally smaller tian the hind. So far as efficiency of milking is concerned, it does 
not really matter ^ich way is adopted, as lon^ as the method is the same day after 
day. When the cow has filled her teats witli milk, the action of the milker should be- 
fairly vigorous. The pressure should be upwards, against the floor of the udder, 
so as to resemble the sucking of the calf as much as possible, and the teats should not 
be let go until the quarters arc empty. A thoroughly efficient, dry-hand milker will 
never use a finger and thuml), even in stripping out. Whether he gets two, three, or 
four fingers on the teats, will depend on their size, but in any case, he will hold 
on to the end without resorting to the finger-and-thumb process. 

A learner ^8 muscles are easily cramped, and the temptation to use linger and 
thumb is, at first, great, but by determination and perseverance the muscles are 
hardened, and the strain overcome. 

Some milkers are in the habit of drawing the teats downwards to such an extent 
that the whole hindquarters of the cow are kept in constant motion. There should bo- 
very little downward pressure—it should be mainly horizontal. When milking, there 
should be jiractically no movement of the arms, except such as is caused by the action 
of the muscles, and the teats should be pressed against the hollows of the hands by 
the tips of the fingers. , Many milkers entirely encircle the teats with, their fingers, 
but a moment ^8 thought will serve to show that this is an incorrect position, be^cause 
the outlet from the udder is only a very small tube in the centre of the teat, and it 
stands to reason that the ])rcs8ure should be exerted on this part principally, and not 
on the teat as a whole. The hands should enclose more of the udder towards the end 
of the milking, until the last drop is drawn. 

Of course, T am perfectly aware that the milker patience is often severely 
tried, and it is more tlum probable that the poet who writes so charmingly about the 
milkmaid and her duties, was never inside a cowhouse during milking time, in.early 
spring, when the pastures are young and lush. 

Clean, expeditious milking not only increases the yield of milk and butter-fat— 
it also develops the udder, tlie result being a gradual increase in the flow of milk.. 
It will not, of course, make a bad milker into a record-breaker. Quick milking is a 
good test of milking abilities, and results in the largest possible quantities of milk,, 
with the highest percentage of fat, and there is plenty of evidence to jirovc that the 
variations of fat contents of milk are to some extent due to bad milking, wdiether by 
machine or hand. 

Milking three times a day is sometimes a necessity, but, speaking generally, littlo 
is gained by it. No farm employee is so worthy of a good wage as an efficient milker. 
Although his work is not laborious, his hours are long, and his duties apt to become 
monotonous. 


Stripping. 

There is great variance of opinion as to tlie necessity, or otherwise, of stripping. 
The result of my own experience, which is a very long one, has led me to conclude 
that if a cow is once thoroughly milked, no good can be done by strippiirg ; but where 
there is a number of milkers, some of whom are not trustworthy, strip|)ing is a neces¬ 
sity, and where the milking machine is in use, it should never be omitted. 

A careless employee may milk until he can get no more, but his indifferent 
manner of milking will cause the cow to hold up some of her milk, which the very 
best stripper cannot make her yield up. 

If a cow has sore teats, she requires the greatest patience in handling, and no 
treatment of the sores will yield good results, except they are thoroughly v/aahed and 
dried in the first place. 

Some cows have very hairy udders, and the unavoidable pulling of the hairs, in 
the process of milking, causes much irritation, but this may be entirely prevented by 
the free use of a pair of clippers. Many cows also suffer much, just after calving, 
,f|rom hard, swollen udders, and nothing will cure this as quickly as persistent hand 
rubbing. An aperient medicine will also be of service. 
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PAINTING ON THE FARM. ^ 

SURFACES REQUIRING SPECIAL TREATMENT. 

In the painting of farm binldings th-ere are often materials to be covered for 
which the paint used for timber is not suitable, such materials including cement and 
galvanised iron. 

The paint ordinarily used for house painting should not be applied to new 
cement, which contains an alkali which will cause the paint to lie on the surface in 
a treacle-like form—that is, it will not dry, but always remains in a wet, sticky 
condition. 

Untreated cement work should not be painted until it is about two years old 
except with cold water paint, lime wash, or one of the proprietary lines of paint 
specially manufactured for the purpose. If desired it can be prepared for ordinary 
paint by applying two coats of sulphate of 2 inc. When dry the surface should be 
brushed down to remove all crystals; it may then be painted in the ordinary way. 
A very satisfactory priming coat for weathered cement work may be had by mixing 
one part of red lead to two parts titanium zinc paste. 


Asbestos Cement Sheets. 

The foregoing references to cement ai)ply more or less to asbestos cement sheets, 
for they arc principally of cement, and although they contain considerably less free 
lime, it is inadvisable to paint them when new with ordinary paint without special 
treatment. It is advisable to allow the sheets to weather for about twelve months 
and then ai)ply a coat of equal parts of genuine tiir|)cntine and hard oak varnish. If 
to this, coat ot paint consisting of one part of red lead to three parts of titanium 
zinc is applied, a first-class foundation will be provided for further painting. 

In the case of internal surfacCvS, a coat of preparatory liquid will prepare thei^ 
for one or two coats of cold-water paint, or the even more i)lea8ing flat oil painf, 
many attractive shades of which are now available. Cold-water paint may be applied 
externally in lieu of oil paint if desired. For this purpost^ it will be necessary to 
add about one-quarter of a pint of raw linseed oil to the gallon of water paint. 

For ceilings, kalsomine is reeoniniendod in lieu of cold-water paint. It often 
happens that rcj)cated applications of this latter material begin to crack and peel 
ofl' in a very unsatisfactory manner. This cracking does not occul on the walls to 
anything like the same extent. 


Galvanised Iron. 

Under the heading of iron may be included roof iron, guttering, downpipes, 
tanks, and water ])i})es. In all these instances the iron is galvanised to jDrevent it 
rusting, so that, to some extent, painting is only necessary after the galvanising shows 
signs of wear. Guttering, downpipes, &c., are usually painted for appearance imme¬ 
diately the building is completed, and with one good coat only. It is better not to 
paint the roof iron until it has been exposed to the weather for a few years. Because 
of the continual contraction and expansion due to the extremes of heat and cold, 
and the w'ant’ of a good grip or key, ordinary house paint is not suitable. It is 
always advisable to use a liigh-grade paint specially manufactured for the purpose. 


Formula for Whitewash, 

Obtain, if possible, large pieces of fresh lump lime, place them in a very large 
bucket or other suitable container, and into this pour hot water. Cold water will 
do, but hot w’uter is better, as it hastens the slaking. The lime will start to boil 
and break up. Keep it covered all the time with about half an inch af water. This 
is important, for if whilst the lime is slaking it is allowed to rise up above the water 
in a dry powder it will ‘^curdle,a condition tolerated only by inexperienced and 
indifferent workmen. Before the lime commences to boil fiercely add tallow or 
common fat in the proportion of about 1 lb. to 14 lb. of lump lime. This makes a 
good binder which will prevent the wash from rubbing off. If desired, a little yellow 
ochre may also be added, which will give a cream or buff tint according to the 
quantity used. When the lime is thoroughly slaked it should be stirred and suflicient 
water added to make it a little heavier than, say, milk, after which it should be 
strained and, if desired, may be applied whilst hot.—and P. Notes/' N.S.W.“ 
Department of Agriculture. 
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(^ns<i)crS to Correspondents. 

Testing for Tuberculosis. 

J.O, (Stanthorpe)—• 

The Chief Inspector of Stock, Major A. H. Cory, M.B.C.V.S., advises that the 
tuberculin test will not seriously affect the milking of your herd, but bailing 
the cows up every third hour for a i)eriod of eighteen hours to take their 
temperatures after treatment may affect the milk supply, but only very 
slightly. 

Phosphorus Deficiency In Cattle. 

J.H. (Pomona)— 

Your inquiry as to the amounts of the ingredients to add to a lOOdb. bag of 
bonemeal as a lick for stock Avas referred to the Agricultural Chemist, Mr. 
J. C. Brunnich, who advises as follows:— 

The cattle undoubtedly suffer from Avant of phosphorus, and no other 
ingredient like iron, gentian, &c., is at present required. Bonemeal may be 
used if sterilised, but I recommend crushed Nauru phosiihate, which is so 
much cheaper and contains much more phosphoric acid. 

Mix 1 part of salt with 2 parts of Nauru phosphate or bonemeal. You 
can springle a little molasses on the mixture to make it more palatable. No 
extra lime is required, and would really lie harmful. 


BOTANY. 

The following replies have heen selected from the outgoing mail of the Govern¬ 
ment Botanist, Mr. C. T. White, F.L.S .:— 

Soudan Grass—A Useful Fodder. 

V. and Son (Miriam Vale)— 

The specimen of grass forwarded with your letter is the well-known fodder 
Soudan Grass (Sorglmm sudanoiut), which should be a valuable grass for 
your district^ either as green forage or for hay. Like all, or practically all, 
grasses of tne Sorghum group it develops at times a ])rus8ic'acid yielding 
glucoside, and caution should l)e exercised, in feeding it to stock, especially 
stock that are empty and inclined to gorge themselves on it. 

Sterculia quadwifida. 

li.A.D. (Orkabic) — 

Sterculia (pmdrifida is a tree widely spread throughout QueeiisJuiid, but it cannot 
be said to be common in any one spot, and I do not know a common name 
for it. It is a beautiful tree when in fruit, and the seeds that arc removed 
from the black coating aiid the inner coating are edible and of a pleasant 
flavour when fresh. 

Macrozamia. 

P.B. (Harlin)— 

Macrozamia spiralis is commonly known as BurraAvang, Wild Pineapple, Zamia 
Fern, and by other names. It belongs to the family C^eadace®, the oldest 
family of living flowering plants. 

In Macrozamia the male and female floAvers are^ borne on distinct 
plants, and both in heads or cones, the cones being cottl|)osed of a number 
of scales. In the female cone each scale bears on itife lower surface two 
ovules which later develop into bright red seeds. In the male cone the 
scales bear on their lower surface innumerable anthers ftll of pollen. 

The plants are generally regarded as poisonous anii ..rt very common 
in parts of Queensland and New South Wales. Another is common 

in Western Australia. They cause rickets or staggers in stocjc. However, 
the stem, particularly in those species which form a fa V-sized. stem, 
contains a lot of starchy matter which can be boiled and used for stock 
food, the heat apparently destroying the poisonous principle. 
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Poisoning of Stock. 

J.T. (Maryborough) — 

The forwarded with your letter has been identified as Hivina IwviSy a 

tropieal American plant very common as a naturalised ^yeed in the scrub 
areas l)otwcen Gympie and Marj^borough. Tt gives a very unpleasant taste 
to milk, but aj>art from that it is not known to possess any harmful 
properties. 

Tlie other plants you mention—the Wild Passion, Wild Peach, and Solanum 
8eaforthianum (Nightshade)—are known to be poisonous, but in these scrub 
areas it is often vtu-y difficult to trace the poisoning of stock to any one 
]>articular species. If the Bolanum has been eaten, I should think it was the 
most likely caUsc of the trouble. 


PIG RAISING. 

T}ic foloiriti.'j irply has been se'eeled from the ouffioinff niaV of the Senior 
r}istntetrir in Fk/ Faksinff, Mr. F. J. SheitoH :— 

Lack of Vitamins and Mineral Matters in Food. 

C.U.E. (Cloyna) — 

Your hoar is siiffering from a lack of mineral matters and vitajiiins in his 
foo 1, and is generally lacking in bowel and bladder aetioii. 

Treatment must first aim at cleaning out the digestive tract and 
rimioving any accumulation of undigested food. For this jairpose prepare 
fi\(‘ grains of calomel and one teaspoonful of sugar; mix this in a small 
ball of moistened pollard and feed to the boar early in the morning. About 
twenty-four liours afterwjjrds give two ounce jaickcts of Fpsom salts in 
one pint of fresli milk; give this as a drench to ensure the animal taking 
tile full dose. Tliis should effectively clean out the bowels. Feed very 
lightly 071 nutritious, ap]»ctising food, of’ which more than half should 
consist of green lucerue, pumpkins, sweet potatoes, and skim milk. Yery 
little grain is required but allow plenty of clean drinking water and 
eom|)el the boar to take regular exercise daily. On the third day of the 
treatment add to the food one dessertspoonful of Nauru pihosphate (fintdy 
])Owder(*d) and ten grains of boracie acid, giving a small quantity of food 
only when these drugs are being administered. Give the phosphate and 
boracic acid in one pint of fresh milk in a clean trough. 

Mix the pliosphate and boracic acid as dry, powders first, then add 
a small (juantity of milk to make a paste and thin down with balance of 
milk for use. ('ontinue with the al)ove for fourteen days; after that add 
one dessertspoonful of Naum jdiosphate daily in one j)int of fresh milk. 


WORLD’S BIGGEST PLANE. 

The acceptance by the Royal Air Force of tlie world’s largest aeroplane, the 
Beardmore “Inflexible,” upon its passing all the official tests, brings to light a 
remarkable story of the British general strike. 

The biggest tyres and landing wheels ever built were ordered for the machine 
from Fort Dunlop just before this prolonged industrial dispute, and, naturally, there 
was nothing to go on in the way of design. It was a new problem demanding special 
tools and machinery at a time when many of the sources of supply of raw materials 
were shut off. 

First it was found that in this size the normal type of wheel with spokes was 
impossible. The technical department at Fort Dunlop had therefore to face the 
production of t ii altogether new’ type of wheel. They had to reject much of the 
available raw 7iia|pnal as quite useless. When the new’ wheels were finally in btdng, a 
special testing* mtichine had to be built for them, because they jiassed far beyond 
the limits of a|iy such machine already in existence. 

Their breaking load was, in fact, over 48 tons, g^n astonishing victor}’^ in such a 
time of emergency, and the tyres required for ,thcm were of record size—400 mm. by 
2,250 mm., or about 16 inches by feet in diameter. 

44 
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Qeneral f^otes. 

The Role of the University. 

“A University is one of the instruments means- of which new ideas and groups 
of ideas find organised expression; it trains collaborators who work out the 
implications and corollaries of new ideas; through a network of iiersonal influence it 
carries new ideas into the professions and ])ublic services. In the inaiii a University 
is mediatory rather than originative, critical rather than constructive. Its strength lies 
in winnowing new ideas, in interpreting discoveries and disclosures which others have 
made, in colouring by slow degrees the texture of educated opinion. These are the 
duties for which the characteristic structure of the modern or modernised University 
is especially designed. ’ ’—Sir Michael Sadler. 

Northern Pig Board. 

The Minister for Agriculture and Stock (Hon. W. Forgan Sinitli, M.L.A.) 
advises that the following nominations for election as members of the Northern 
Pig Board have been received:—Frederick Henry Hyde, Peeramon; Charles Alfred 
Hough, Tolga; David Johnston, Malanda; Robert Thomas Oroker, Malanda; Robert 
Campbell, Peeramon. As five members are only required, no election will be necessary. 

Messrs. Croker, Johnston, Hyde, and Campbell are sitting members of the 
present Board, wfliich terminates on the' 31st December, 1928. 


Saving Money. 

There are many ways of saving money, but one of the best, since* we have to sj>end 
it ou occasion, is to see that we spend wisely, thereby saving i)euce, shillings, and in 
many cases pounds that would otherwise go to the other fellow. 

In the matter of purchasing household supplies, wire netting, iron, and the many 
items that are used on farm and station considerable saving can Ive effected bj 
dealing with the Queensland Pastoral Supplies Ltd., the well-known providers in Bowen 
street, Brisbane, who supply the public direct. 

A glance through their advertisement, which appears elsewliere in this issue, will 
prove this. Catalogues listing many lines wdll be forwarded ])ost free on request, 
and it will certainly pay any producer who has not already received one t(» write for 
a copy immediately. 


Staff Changes and Appolntnients. 

Mr. F. W. Duiister, of Toowoomba, has been appointed an Oflicer under and for 
the purposes of the Animals and Birds Acts. 

Mr^ G. Cross, of Goonaro, Hebei, has been apj)oiiited Honorary Inspector of 
Stock. 

Constable J. H. Teichmann, of Pentland, has been appointed Inspector of 
Slaughter-houses. 

Mr. G. A. Cameron, Police Magistrate, Townsville, has been ajqpointed Chairman 
of the Inkerman, Kalaniia, Pioneer, and Invkta ‘Local Sugar Cane Prices Boards, 
vuw Mr. T. R. Kennedy, Police Magistrate, resigned. 

Mr. 1). McLaurin, Tenip’orary Inspector under the Diseases in Plants Acts, has 
been admitted to the Public Service and, together with Mr. S. A. Green, Clerk of 
the Department of Agriculture and Stock, has been appointed Inspector under the 
Diseases in Plants Acts, as from Ist November, 1928. 

Mr. C. C. Parkinson, of Coorparoo, Brisbane, has been appointed Inspector on 
Probation, Agricultural Bank, as from 24th September, 1928. 

Messrs. James Arthur Kerr, Foreman of the Stock Experiment Station, Towns- 
*ville, Max Rose Muller, Temporary Inspector of Stock, Kingaroy, and Stanley 
Crawford Allan, late of Keeroongooloo, have been appointed Inspectors on probation 
under the Diseases in Stock Act. Messrs. Kerr and Allan will be in the Helidon 
Cleansing Area, and Mr, Muller in the Burnett district. 

Messrs. W, H. Stobbs and K. R. Hack, of Nerang, hdve been appointed. 
Honora^jry Inspectors under and for the purposes of the Diseases in Plants Acts. * 
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Queensland Butter Achieves Remarkable Distinction. • 

Many dairy jissoeiations have been awarded prizes of merit at the dairy show 
recently held at Islington. The competitions were open to manufacturers of butters 
within the British Dominions, and there were seventy-five entries made in one class. 
The Co-operative Dairy Association, Gayndah, was successful in gaining the third 
place of merit in the Salted Butter Class, but it was in tl»c Unsalted Butter Class 
that Queensland manufacturers achieved remarkable diHlinction. In this class the 
Oakey Dairy Association gained the first award. The Maryborough ('o-operative 
Dairy Association was awarded third place, and the Downs Co-operative Dairy 
Association was very highly commended on the exhibits manufactured at Dalby, 
Goombungee, and Toowoomba factories. Tlie results indicate that the manufacturers 
of Imtter in this State are continuing to maintain a high standard of quality and 
are sparing no effort to further improve that standard wherever it is possible to 
do so. The good reputation that is enjoyed by Queensland dairy produce on the 
overseas markets will be further enhanced as a result of the success that has been 
achieved at this im|>ortant competition at the Dairy Show at Islington. 


Valedictory—Mr. C. W Shenton. 

The officers of the Department of Agriculture and Stock assembled on Friday, 
9th November, to bid farewell to a fellow-officer, Mr. (A W. Shenton, who has 
resigned from the public service after eleven and a-half years’ service in the 
Dej>artment. 

The Under Secretary of the Department, Mr. E. Graham, wdicn ]ircst uting 
Mr. Shenton with a handsome eight-<lay clock on behalf of the officers, referred to his 
efficiency in carrying out the duties whicli had been entrusted to him, and to the 
popularity and esteem in which he was held by all members of the staff*. He veiy 
much regYett<Ml that the De])artment was losing the services of such a ]U‘omis:ng 
officer, and wished him every success in his future career. 

The Tbider Secri’tary’s remarks were sup])(>rted by Mr. S. S. Hooper, accountant, 
in whose branch Mr. Shenton had been emj)loy<*d during his term of office. Mr. 
Shenton suitably riqilh'd. 


Control of Banana Weevil Borer. 

The Minister for Agriculture and Stock (Mr. VV. Forgan Smith) has drawn 
attention to the recent rituni from .lava of an officer of the Entomological Branch of 
this Department. The officer in question (Mr. .1. L. Froggatt) was .sent to Java in 
May of this year primarily with the object of comluctiiig an investigation into the 
question I'f the control of the banana weevil borer in that country. As it was believed 
that n.atural (uiemies jilayed an inijiortant part in controlling this highly destructive 
insect, f>articular attention was devoted to that aspect of the investigation. 

Mr. Forgan Smith said that as a result of Mr. Froggatt’s w’ork colonies of two 
enemies of the liorer had been introduced to Queensland. One of these enemies was 
the maggot of a fly which is believed to be of material assistance in reducing borer 
infestation in the l)utch East Indies, and he was [>leased to be in a jiosition to state 
that a colony of this beneficial insect had already been liberated at Cooraii. The 
other beneficial insect had not yet been liberated, and it is still being handled in 
quarantine in aceordance with the precautions considered necessary in introducing 
such insects. 

Emphasis was laid on the fact that although it wais hoped that the introduced 
insects would eventually be of material assistance to the banana-grower in his fight 
against the borer, immediate relief could not be expected. Even if the natural 
enemies do become permanently established in the field, some considerable time must 
elapse before they have bred up in sufficient numbers to exercise an apprecuible 
degree' of control. In the meantime, therefore, Mr. Forgan Smith strongly recom¬ 
mends banana-grow ers to enthusiastically adopt the control measures recommended by 
the officers of his Department, and in pnrticnlar to extensively use the poison baits 
for the destruction or the adult borer or beetle. 

Mr. Froggatt also investigated other factors responsible for borer control in the 
Dutch East Indies. 

The Minister further stated that a number of new varieties of bananas had also 
been brought back from Java, and these would be grown in strict quarantine for not 
less than two years. This precaution was being taken in order to eliminate, as far 
as is humanly possible, the danger of introdih:*iiig further pests or diseases with the 
new varieties. 
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Lucerne—Use the Cultivator. 

Lucerne sown in juitnmn should receive no cultivation until the following siiring 
at earliest. The young plants are tender, and will not stand rough Inindling. On 
frialde, loose soil, esj)eeially, the ctfeet of ciiitivation would be to pull many of the 
plants out, and consecpiently the harrc^wing must bo light, and sho\ild not be attempted 
until the roots have firm hold; but after the second cut, particularly on ground that 
sets hard, the iiarrow' can be used. 

rile method of keeping early si)ring weeds in check is to mow frequently. The 
mower should be put over the crop before any of the weeds have commenced to flower, 
and the operation should be rejieated a month or two afterwards. Two mowings will 
generally be sullicient. They must not be omitted if weeds are getting a foothold, 
e\en if tlie lucerne is not ready to cut, as the object is to dstroy th(‘ weeds. If the 
(jiiantity should warrant ut, tiie cut material can be raked for green feed, but if left 
on the ground it makes a useful mulch. 

Once lucerne becomes well established its vigorous growth keeps most weeds in 
check, but a certain amount of cultivation is necessary. A rigid-tiiu' cultixator is 
the most suitable inqilement. The lucerne fields should be given a thorough stirring 
with this in ,luly or Angnst, and^ if necessary, again later in the season. The 
loosening of the suriace allows moisture to percolate to a greater de|)th, and i)ievents 
it from flow'ing away over the surface. Owing to the de})th to which even light 
showers then jienetraie, less loss occurs through evajioi'ation. 

If a rigid-tine culti\at()r is not available, a s})ringtooth cultivator can be used 
very etfectiwly if fitted with narrow tines sjK'cially designed for the cultivation of 
lucerne fields. 


Obituary. 

Tile untimely death of Mr. George Sutlnudaud, B.8e., A.A.U.T., on the 
2Trd October is generally regretted. Mr. Sutherland w'as engaged in tlie 
chemical laboratory of the Department of Agriculture and Stock for several 
years ].rior to iiis illness, and was formerly an officer of the Income Tax 
Office and of the Aboriginals Department. He was well known at tlie 
(Queensland TTni\ersity, wTune he achieved fame by his brilliant successes. 
During the \var he enlisted and served his eoiintry on the fields of Drance 
rtnd Hgy|)t. ft is generally felt that Queensland has lost a mneh-resi)ected 
and highly-esteemed young scientist in the iiassing of Mr. Sutherland, and 
widespread sympatliy Is extended to his wife and family. 


Hints on Soldering. 

The materials necessary for soidering are one or two soldering irons, some slicks 
of solder, a bottle of inurijitic acid (sjdrits of salts), and a small block of sal 
ammoniac. A liandy container for the fire in which to heat the irons can l>e made 
out of an enijdy benzine tin or oil drum by cutting out the toj), punching a few' holes 
in the bottom, and cutting a hole in the side within an inch or so of the bottom, so 
that tin' jieads of the irons can l)e jiassed through into the fire. 

To piepare to solder, pour into a bowl (glass or ware—not tin or galvanised-iron) 
a quantity of the s])irits and add a few' ]>ieces of zinc to “kill” the liquid. Tho 
sobleriiig iron is first heated to a dull red'heat, a fair portion of the point is filed clean, 
and this portion (wliile the iron is still hot) is rubbed with the sal ammoniac. The 
<deau point is then tinned-^that is, coated with .solder—and this is of great importance 
if good work is to be performed later. To tin the iron, run a littU^ solder on to a 
piece of clean tin, alternately turning its point in the ineJted solder and dipping it in 
the killed spirits. 

Before using the soldering iron, clean the joint to be soldered, and with the aid 
of a brush jnit on a little of the killed spirits. The iron should be hot enough to make 
the solder run freely, but do not let it get red-hot. Withdraw it from the fire, brush 
the point with a piece of bagging, and dip it in the prepared spirits; then place the 
^point of the iron on the joint to be soldered and move it slow’ly along, supplying 
solder us required by jilacing the end of the solder stick against the iron near the 
point. When soldering a loose patch, it will be found convenient to run a drop of 
solder on to the joint first, then hold the patch firm with the aid of the solder stick 
while the iron is operated to make the patch firm. The edges ‘Of any joints to be 
soldered should be fitted neatly and closely together, and the solder should run freely 
and adfe^rre almost as if it were part of the tin. 
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Arrowroot Board and Arrowroot Flour. 

The Governor in Oouneil has approved of the issue of a notice notifying his 
intention to place arrowroot flour under the control of the Arrowroot Board. Provision 
to permit of this was made in The Frimary Producers’ Organisation and Marketing 
Act Atnendment Act of 1928.^’ 

Any petition for a poll to decide whether or not this Order shall he made must 
be sighed by at least fifty growers or manufacturers of arrowroot, and niust reach 
the Under Becretary, Bepartment of Agriculture and Btock, Brisbane, before the 18th 
December, 1928. 

For the purposes of the petition, an arrowroot grower is one whf» lias supjdied 
arrowroot bulbs grown by himself to any arrowroot mill in Queensland at any time 
during the past twenty-four months, and an arrowroot manufacturer is one wlio has 
inaniifactured arrowrcM)t flour at any time within the past twelve months. 

Banana Suckers Affected with Bunchy Top. 

Some little tinu' ago a deputation of banana-growers waited ujxm the Minister 
for Agriculturt' and Btock ( Mr. W. Forgan Smith) at J\Mrliament House in connection 
with tlic matter of the eradication ol banana suckers affected with Bunchy Toji I'rom 
the ]dantations ouned by them at ('amp Mountain. 

During the discussion on this matter a sugg(‘stion was made to the effect that, 
provided the Minister would arrange that the inspectors under the Diseases in Plants 
Act would go through tiu plantations simultaneously w^ith a working bee which would 
be constituti'd liy the growers, the latter would forthwith carry out tlie destruction 
of any suckeis infested with Bunchy Top. Borne half dozen plantations were situated 
within the area o\er whiidi it was intended the working Ihh* should operate. 

Th(‘ Minister has since recedved a rejiort from his oflicers advising that the work 
of c’radication of Bunchy Top ]>lants has been effected in six plantations comtirising 
an aggregate' area of abeut 105 acres. Tin* wmrking bee has been effective and has 
achi('ved its olijective. From a Departmental point of \’iew the results from the wairking 
bee are satisfactory. It is uiuh'rstood, liowever, that some of the growers found that 
on account of the’ fliuduation in the area under bananas on the individual farms 
there Avas difli<'ulty in arranging the work on an equitable basis. Tlie varying 
percentage of aff’eeded jilants in the plantations added to this difliculty. 

■ As far as is known, this is the first occasion t)u which a Avorking bee has been 
constituted for tlie juirpose of cleansing a group of plantations of differt'tit ownershi]> 
of Bumdiy To]*. 

Graze Succulent Feed with Care—Conditions Conducive to Bloat. 

Bloat, or hoAen, is due to succuli'ut foods eaten under certain conditions which 
cause the formation of large (piantities of gas in the rumen or paunch, and in 
conse(|nence a swelling of the left flank. It is most often seen {a) when cattle are 
turned hungi-y on to such succulent green food as incerne, clover, &c.; (h) when 
cattle used to dry feed are sinhh'nly changed on to green, soft food; (e) wdien 
travelling cattle are allowed necess to large amounts of green food, such a.s variegated 
thistle; (d) when cattle gorge themselves on wet grasses or lierbage; and (e) Avhen 
eattle are fed on roots or potatoes umler certain conditions. Borne animals ajipear- 
to be more subject to lioveu than others. 

ivee[)ing the mouth o])en with a gag, or a ]dece of wood, until the beast has 
belched most of the gas by mouth w’ill l)e useful in mild cases. Tlie internal 
administration of 1 oz. of bicarbonate of soda and .1 oz. of ginger is sometimes 
useful, and it may Ix' refieated in a few hours if necessary. In a bad case the most 
eft*ectiAe treatment is tin* ])uncture of the jiaiinch. This is done on the loft side in 
the flank—at a jioint equidistant from the last rib, the edge of the loin bones, and the 
angle of the haunch. TIua correct instrument for this jiurpose is trocar and cannula. 

The cannula is a tulx* through which passes a shar|)-pointed instrument—the 
trocar. This instrument is thrust into the rumen, and the trocar is withdrawn, leaving 
the cannula in place, and through this the gas escapes. In case of emergency a knife 
may be used in the s;ime way, the gas escaping through the cut; but com|)licatioiis 
may set in and cause death if this is not done expertly. After the gas has escajied 
the animal might be given a dose of linseed oil (H pint) and turpentine (I table- 
apoonful). This mixture should be well shaken up while being given. 

Every effort should be made to prevent the occurrence of hoven in stock. In 
feeding lucerne and clover, if the animals are not used to it, they should be put on 
it gradually until they become accustomed to it. If lucerne is fed in a Avet slate, or 
after heavy rain—when it is soft and jiiiey—it will almost always produce trouble; 
and cattle should, therefore, be kept off it until it is drier.—*‘A. and P. Notes,’' 
N.S.W. Ag. Dept. 
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A PROTECTION RAIL FOR YOUNG PIGS. 

The simjJe device ffhown here is often the means of saving many lives. A 
2 by 4 inch or a 2 by 6 inch piece of timber is placed about 8 inches abovp the 
floor of the farrowing pen, and nailed firmly to the side walls in the manner 



illustrated. The sow ’s body may go against the side of the pen and strike the rail 
or fender, and if a little pig is there he has some chance of not being squeezed 
to death, because the rail keeps the weight off him. 


SAFEGUARD AGAINST FOXES. 

An ingeuior.s fox-excluder for outlying poultry houses in use in Lincolnshire, 
England, was illrstrated in the ^‘Farmer and Stockbreeder,” from a sketch sup¬ 
plied by ^fr. A. Tyler, country poultry lecturer for Lincolnshire. The two vertical 
iron rods in the entrance hole are attached to a crossbar which pi\'ots at PP and 



»lso carries a two-spiked rod in sucJi a way as to allow the birds to enter witliout 
injury, but would preclude the entrance of anything the length of a fox. The crank 
in the pivoted bar serves to reduce the effort required to push the rods into a horb 
zontal position. Danger to other stock is obviated by hoop-shape^d guard, H, braced 
by thi0 stay, 8. 
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Tb® and tb® Qa^dcn. 

MATERNAL AND INFANT WELFARE.*^ 

Wilile pondering on what aspect of the above subject—the most vital of all 
Austi'aliini ]>robh*ii)s to-day, as it seems to me—1 happened in my evening paper 
on a glowing tribute to the British eonstitution under Which it is our good fortune 
to live. 

Tile siieaker is I*remicr Taschereau, the French-Uanadian leader in the proA'ince 
■of (Quebec. vSprung from a nation once the bitterest of our enemies and the 
formidable rival of England in the titanic struggle of a hundred years for mastery 
in the colonial world, that statesman, now proud to be a subject of the King, 
glories in elor|uent words in the charter of our liberties. 

“The British constitution,” says he, “wherever applied, is the most perfect 
governmental instrument that man has ever devised, m.'xking for liberty in its 
truest meaning, |ustice on its broadest lines, and peace under its most acceptable 
form. ” 

A sjiecial virtue of our constitution is that, though the best ever, it is still 
in the making; growing from age to age, to a higher lev^el of completeness. And 
another essential fact is that, inspiring it all, and animating its evolution, is the 
soul of a peojile, with great traditions in the background of history, and, if it 
prove true to itself, with a glorious message of peace and goodwill for the future 
of the world. 


The Answer. 

But, you may ask, wliat has this to do vvith the domestic function of motherhood 
and the nursing of babes? The answer is, it has everything to do with that, it 
is our duty and privilege to maintain this race in its purity, its lofty motives, its 
])assi()n for freedom, its hnmanity. Many times has it drawn the sword to crush 
the oj)f)ressor and ju’oclaim enfranchistunent td them that were Iwund. For 
centuries the eyes of all nations have turned to it as the ensample and Paladin of 
Liberty. 

A Vital Factor, 

And we slxmld never forget that a sound motherhood is the most vital factor 
for the true prosperity of any people; while, conversely, no deeper injury can be 
<lealt to tlie body politic of Australia than that we should so far fall from grace 
as, by any malign activity, or any defect of duty, to suffer injury to reach the 
mothers and children of the nation. 

Unfortunately, great injury is now being incurred by death and disease among 
these, the most ])recious assets of the State and the family, considered from any 
stand])()int—humane, moral, spiritual, economic. The family is the basis of our 
civilisation. On its wellbeing hangs the fate of Australia ])rcsent and to come. 

On these groxinds 1 prize the opportunity of laying my views, formed not 
without some care and pains, before the country women of New South Wales through 
the organ of their association. There are two agencies in this State to Avhich all 
women owe a debt of gratitude—the public Press and the statisticians. 

For the last seven years, since 1 first wrote on maternal welfare in the journals, 
the Press generally has' given liberal space to the discussion of this subject. 
“Country Life” has been specially generous. 

Most politicians seem incapable of understanding; or, at all events, show no 
zealous interest; and the general public is indifferent or indolent, except when 
roused under the lead of a group of energetic women. But the pressmen at 
once grasped the meaning and national importance of the welfare of motherhood. 
A journalist is ready to listen; and, if he approves, will espouse a public cause 
and speak his views aloud. 


^ From “An Open Letter to Any Country Woman,by A. Watson Munro, M.D., 
in “Country Life” (Sydney). 
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01 the Statisticians. 

Of the Goveniinent 'statisticians I can say, after considerable experience in 
Comnionweialth and State, that I am deeply impressed with their impartiality and 
eagerness to get and give information. 

They will not make statements except on the i>lain facts and figures. They 
form an invaluable factor in civilisation. One migJit say, in an important sense, 
that statistics are cw ilisation. 


Improving Visibility. 

And here let me clear away, to begin with, some obscurity that exists in 
the minds of many women, regarding the accuracy of the statistics of maternai 
mortality. 

Quite recently, a member of parliament, having read some of my letters in 
the l*ress, took great interest in the figures rjnoted. lie asked some questions. 
One was: “May it not be that the mortality figures cover more than actual 
maternal mortality—that is, more deaths than are directly the result of <‘hildbirtli ? “ 
Hero is my reply. 


“ The Answer is, Decidedly No.” 

Ijet me ex])laiu the meaning of a few t<‘rniS. The terjn “ (diildbirtli ’ ’ wlien 
used by statisticians and authorities on public health signifies the Avhol(‘ tale of 
gestation, starting from concejjtion, on through preguaucy and partuiation (deli\ery), 
right to the end of convalescenee of the rnotlier. And accordingly, by “mortality 
of childbirth” we mean tlie death of a mother at any point along that line of 
events. 

If you consult official statistics, you will find a table of the various “causes 
of death” in childbirth. That list is based on the Hertillon system of classification, 
which is now used by the various Euroix'aii nations and .lapan. By using it, 
we are able to make comparisons on a common basis, giving due allowance (as avo 
always must, in human operations) for variation in some details of compilation; 
thus France, for example, differs from British countries in the definition of 
‘ ‘ stillbirth.' ’ 


Childbirth. 

Ttemember (looking at the list of causes referred to) tliat women do not die 
simply of childbearing at the full term of pregnancy. What they die of is the 
complications thereof. ('hildbearing is a natural ,(]>hysiological) act., analogous 
to the other vegetative functions of all living beings, such as swallowing or 
digestion or excretion. 

But all these functions may be perverted by disease. Childbirth may become 
“pathological’^ or complicated; as by neglect of Nature’s laws, of commonsense, 
of proper nourishment. Thus rickets, a dietetic disease of girlhood, and it may 
HO deform the pelvis (the bony tunnel through which the infant travels) that in 
later life ordinary delivery is impossible. 

Also, woman (like man) Ims “sought out manj' inventions.” On the patient’s 
part I mention unhealthy living, reginioiq eating and drinking, dress; and (alasIV 
on the part of some obstetricians, male and female, a tendency to treat labom 
as if it were a disease, and n^sort to interference with its gradual and naturj^ course. 


Troublesome Tinkering. 

Such tinkering with the divinely planned mechanism for the perpetuation of 
the human race is practised mainly through ignorance, following on superficial 
study and defe<‘tive practical training. 

Ignorance will always peddle and fuss, where knowledge would “look before 
anti after. ” Ignorance in action is an apiwilling spectacle. It has often led to 
disaster in human affairs. Warnings against this error, which seems to be on 
the increase in midwifery work, have lately been raised, agt\in and again, by 
leading obstetricians here and in the homeland. 
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KITCHEN GARDEN. 

A first sowing of cabbages, cauliflower, and Brussels sp^’oiits may now be made 
in covered seed beds, whitdi must i)e well watered and carefully protecled from insect 
pests. Bow in narrow shallow drills; they will thus grow more sturdy, and will be 
easier to transplant than if they were sown broadcast. The main points to be 
attended to in this early sowing are shading and watering. Give the beds a good 
soaking every evening. Mulching and a slight dressing of salt will be found of great 
benefit. Mulch may consist of stable litter, straw, grass, or dead leaves. Dig over 
all unoccupied land, and turn under all green refuse, as this forms a valuable manure. 
Turn over the lieavy lami, breauing the lumps roughly to improve the texture of the 
soil by exposure to the sun, wind, and rain. In favourable weather, sow French 
beans, cress, caiiliflower, mustard, cabbage, celery, radish for autumn and winter use. 
Bow' celery in shallow well-drained boxes or in small beds, which must l)e shaded till 
the i)lauts are well up. Parsley may be sown in the same manner. Turnips, carrots, 
])eas, and endivt* may also be sowm, as well as a few' cucumber' and nndon seeds for 
a late cro]). The latt('r are, however, unlikely to succeed except in very favourable 
situations. TransjjJant any ('ald)nges or cauliflowers Avhich may lx* ready. We do not, 
however, advis(' su(*h early ))lanting of these vegetables, because the fly is most 
troublesome in February. For }>refereuce, we sliould defer sowing until March. Btill, 
as ‘‘the early bird catches tiie worm,’’ it is advisable to try and he first in tlie fiehl 
w’ith all vegeta!)les, as ju'ices then rule high. UucumUu’s, melons, and marrows will 
be in full bearing, and all fruit as it ri| ens should be gatliered, whetlu'r wanted or 
not, as the producti\eness of the vines is decreased V>y the ri|>e fruit being left on 
th(>ni.’ Gather h(*rl)s for drying; also garlic, onions, and eschalots as the tojis die down. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 

To make the ll()W'er-l)eds gay and attractive during the autumn and Avinter 
months is not a matter of great ditticulty. Prej)are a few sliallow' boxes. Make a 
com]>ost, a great part of wdiich should (*onsist of rotten leaA'es. Fill the boxes Avith 
th(' (‘ompost; then sow tliinly the seeds of annuals. Keep tlu* surface of the soil 
moist, and when the young seedlings are large eT4)ugh to handle*, lift them gently 
one ley one with a kiiite or a zinc label —never pull them up hy hand, as, by so (ioing, 
the tender rootlets are* broken, a ml little? soil w’ill adhere* te) the roots. Then priek 
them e)ut into be'ds or be)xe*s of very light soil containing ])lenty e)f leaf monlel. 
Keep a sharp le>okout fe)r slugs and caterpillars. 

All kiiiels e)f shrubby plants may lx* propagated by cuttings. Tims, ])elargoniums, 
crotons, ce)le*us, ami many kimls e)i‘ tropical foliage })lants can be oldained from 
cuttings inaele this me)nth. After }intting out cuttings iii a ])ropagating frame, 
shades them with a j)ie*ct' of calico stretched over it. Be ean*fu] not te> over-water at 
this season. J^re)|tagate verbenas, not forg(*tting to include the large scarlet fox 
hvinter. Verlu'iias re(]nire rich soil. Palms may lx* ])lanted out this inontli. If the 
weather pro\ e dry, shade all trt*es ]danted out. With seed-l)ox(*s, mulch, shade, 
Avater, and kerosene s]»ray, all of which im|)ly a certain amoiint of morning and 
evening work, the floAver garden in autumn and Avinter will present a charming sight. 


Readers are reminded that a cross in the prescribed square on 
the first page of this ^ Journal ^ Is an indication that their Subscription 
—one shilling—for the current year is now due. The " Journal ” Is 
free to farmers and the shilling is merely to coyer the cost of postage 
for twelye months. If your copy is marked with a cross please renew 
your registration now. Fill iw the order form on another page of this 
issue and mail it immediately, with postage stamps or postal note for 
one shilling, to the Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture and 
Stock, Brisbane. 
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Orchard J^otes for 

THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

All orchards, plantations, and vineyards should be kept uell cultivated and free 
from weed growth; in the first place, to conserve the moisture in the soil, so necessary 
for the proper develo|>ment of all Irviit trees and vines; and, secondly, to have any 
weeitgrowth wtII in hand In'fore the regular w^et season coinmenees. This advice is 
especially applicable to citrus orchards, which frequently suffer from lack of moisture 
at this period of the year if the weather is at all dry, and the young crop of fruit 
on the trees is injured to a greater or less extent in consequence. 

Pineapple plantations must also be kept well worked and free from weeds, as 
wdien the har\ esting of the main summer crop takes place later on, there is little time 
to devote to cultivation. If this important work has been neglected, not only does 
the actual crop of fruit on the jjlants suffer, but the plants themselves receive a 
setback. 

Banana plantations should be kept wudl worked, and where the soil is likely to 
wash badly, or tliere is a deficiency of humus, a green crop for manuring may Ik? 
planted. Should the normal w'et season set in, it will then soon cover the ground 
without injury to the banana plants. When necessary, banana plantations should be 
manured now', using a complete manure rich in potash and nitrogen. Pineap]>les may 
also be manured, using a composition rich in potash and nitrogen, but containing no 
acid phosphate (superphosphate) and only a small percentage of bonemeal, ground 
phosphatic rock, or other material containing phosphoric acid in a slowly available 
form. 

Bananas and pineapples may still be planted, though it is soiruwvhat late for 
the former in tlie more southern parts of the State. Keep a good lookout for pests 
of all kinds, such as Maori on citrus trees, scale insects of all kinds, all leaf-eating 
insects, borers, and fungus pests generally, using the remedies recommended in 
Departmental publications. 

Fruit fly should receive special attention, and on no account should infested 
fruit of any kind be allowed to lie about on the ground to become the? means of 
breeding this serious pest. If this is neglected, when the main mango crop in the 
Houth and the early ripening citrus fruits are ready, there will be an army of flies 
waiting to destroy them. 

Be very careful in handling and marketing of all kinds of fruit, as it soon 
spoils in hot weather, even when given the most careful treatment. Further, as during 
danuary there is generally more or less of a glut of fresh fruit, only tlie best will 
meet with a ready sale at a satisfactory price. 

Grapes are in full season, and in order that they may be sold to advantage 
they must be very carefully handled, graded, and packed, as their value depends 
very much on the condition in which they reach the market and open up for sale. 
Well-coloured fruit, with the bloom on and without a blemish, always sells well, 
whereas badly coloured, immature, or bruised fruit is hard to quit. 

One of the greatest niistjikes in marketing grapes is to send the fruit to market 
before it is properly ripe, and there is no better‘ way to spoil its sale than to try 
and force it on the general public when it is sour and \infit to eat. 

Bananas for sending to the Southern States require tO; be cut on the green side, 
but not when they are so immature as to be only partially filled. The fruit must be 
well filled but show no sign of ripening; it must be carefully graded and packed and 
t^he cases marked in accordance with the regulations under the Fruit Cases Acts and 
forwarded to its destination with as little delay as possible. 

Pineapples should be packed wrhen they are fully developed, which means that 
they contain sufficient sugar to enable the fruit to mature properly. Immature fruit 
piust not be marketed, and i^ an attempt is made to do so the fruit is liable to 
^izure and the sender of the fruit to prosecution under the abovenamed regulations. 
Further, the^ fruit niust be graded to size and the numl^r of fruit contained in a 
ease must be marked thereon. Immature fruit must not be sent. For canning, 
the'fruit should be partly coloured; immature fruit is useless; and overripe fruit 
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Japanese 

Chrysanthemums 

The Ohrysaiithernurn is perhaps one of 
the most profitable Table Flowers to grow 
for U,te Summer and Autumn decoration. 
We are listing a few Exhibition Varieties 
only, but we have many other choice 
varieties which are highly recomniended. 

ORDER EARLY 

ANITA—White, Drooping ‘Petals. 

ANNIE LAURIE—Brown. 

AUTUMN TINTS—Salmon Buff. 

BESSIE COOK-Silvery Pink. 

BESSIE ROBINSON—Old Gold. 

BUFF GLOBE—Buff. 

EDITH CAVELL—<jhestnut and Gold. 
GALLIPOLI- Mauve Pink. 

GOLDEN UHAMPION-Yellow. 

H. V. WEST—Deep Yellow. 

ILMA RATTEN-Silvery Pink. 

IRENE COLEMAN—Deep Pink. 

J. H. PERRY—Purple Crimson, Silver 
Reverse 

LADY E. MILLER—Deep Yellow, Broad 
Petals. 

Mrs. BERRY—Yellow, Drooping Petals. 
Mrs. D. SYME— White. 

Mrs. 11. TURNER—Crimson, Gold Reverse. 
Mrs. L. J. REUTER—White. 

Mrs. R. LUXFORD-Criinson. 

Mrs. R. O. PULLING—Len.on Yellow. 

Mrs. R. WILKS—Golden Yellow. 

Mrs. tom RAND—Wliite, Broad Petals. 
Mrs. W. A. REID—Crimson. 

NELLIE FRANOIS-Old Gold. 

ROSE DAY-Light Pink. 

W. T. BAILEY—Purple. 

Wm. RENSHAW-Salmon Buff. 

Is. each; 10s. per doz. 

Post Paid, 11s. per doz. 


jV.B.—In the event of heinej sold out of 
any one variety on receipt of order, 
we reserve the right to substitute. 


Petersen’s 
Acacia Florists 

Seedsmen, Xurserjmen, 
and Art Florists, 

O.K. BUII^DING, 

117 QUEEN ST., BRISBANE. 

«Fhone! C After Honrs: M8807 


c • « • atV . afTc • « • • aTc *3 
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Speed 
Formula 

C .O.H., the spirit of 
energy! Prompt—un- 
hesitating. No waste! 
Every particle delivers full 
and generous power. Never 
a trace of carbon residue, 

for C.q.R. is WHOLLY 
combustible. And remem¬ 
ber, C.O. R. British is 
identical with B.P., the 
famous British Petrol, 
choice of many of the 
Empire's best known re¬ 
cord breakers. 

C.O.R. it supplied in cates or in 
twenty.four gallon drums for your 
convenience.. Country depots at— 
ALLORA LAIDLEY 

CHARLEVILLE MITCHELL 
CLIFTON MURGON 

COOROY ROMA 

DIRRANBANDI SOUTHPORT 
GATTON TOOWOOMBA 

GOOMERI WARWICK 
GOONDIWINDI WONDAI 
KINGAROY WOOMBYE 
Further depots are being established. 

C*0*R 

bhitish 

MOTOR SPIRIT 

The Commonwealth Oil Refineries Ltd« 
(Commonwealth Government and 
Anglo-Persian Oil Co. Ltd.) 

Agmnt* : 

Dalgety & Co. Ltd. • Briabano 

C289/S.I. 
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T.HOS. PERROTT 

SPECIALIST 

DAHLIAS, all the latest and best, ISs. per do^n,; nouelties excepted. 
ZlUniAS*— the new race Qiant Dahlia Flowerecl—in choicest mixture, 

Is. packet; in separate colours, Is. packet; 6 packets for Ss. ZlTlTllAS— 

Qiant Robusta—6d. packet. iASTERS—Qiant Creqo—6d. packet, in 
separate colours; 6 packets for 28. 6d. Qianl Rochester ASTERS, Is. 
packet, or 6 packets for 5s. All manner of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, and .Annuals and Uegetable Plants in Season. / still have a few 
Choice Roses left. not leave it too late. Send for my Calendar and 

dahlia List now available. Quality my Motto I 

Wiekham St. (next MeWhirters), Valley; and Bowen Bridge Rd., Brisbane 





BRITANNIA IRON WORKS 


A. Sargeant & Co. Ltd. 

Engineers, Boilermakers, Skip and 
General Smiths, Iron and Brass 
:: Founders and Finishers :: 

Manufacturers of all descriptions of Machinery, 
Boilers, etc.. Sluice Valves and Waterworks 
Specials Cast and Wrought Iron Tanks. 

Mining and Meatworks Machinery 

Constructional Work of all kinds. 

Castings of all descriptions. 

Repairs promptly attended to 

Alice^ Albert, & Margaret Streets 

B R ISB AN z 


Estimntee given 


Inquiries promptly attended to 


Telephone: Central 6260 (2 lines) 


J. Jackson & Co. (Produce and Seeds) Ltd. 

266 Roma Street - - - Brisbane 

ADVERTISING IS USELESS—Unless backed up bij efiicient service. 

WE GIVE THAT SERVICE. 

(TUJO) JIUCTION SALES DAlLfl (TUJO)—CliaS.Qrain. PouUrtj. Eggs,Honeij.&c. 

also remember 

OUR FARM SEED DEPARTMENT—Printed prices prompllij posted. 

*)f|ione ; Cent. 5890 (S llnea) AfUr Bueinase Hoars (W. J. Lang, Man- DirsctorJ M2720, 
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is just as bad. The former is deficient in colour and flavour and the latter is 
*‘iviney ” and of poor texture, so that it nil] not stand tlie necessary pre])anition 
and cooking. * 

Should there be a glut ot bananas, growers are advised to try and convert any 
thoroughly ri})c fruit into banana figs. 

The fruit must be thoroughly ripe, so that it will ])eel easily, and it should be 
laid in a single layer on wooden trays and placed in the sun to dry. If the weather 
is settled, there is little trouble, but if there is any sign of rain the trays must be 
stack(‘d till the weather is again fine, and the top of the stack protected from the 
rain. To facilitate drying, the fruit may be cut in half lengthways. It should be 
dried till a small jioitiou nibbed between the finger and thuinb shows no sign of 
moisture. It can be jdaced in a suitable box to sweat for a few days, after which it 
car. lie dipjuHl in boiling water to destroy any moth or insect eggs that may have been 
laid on if during the |)rocess of drying and sweating. It is then, placed in the sun 
to dry off any moisture,, and when ((uite dry it should be at once packed into boxes 
iiiied with clean white paper. It must lx* firmly jiacked, when, if it has been 
proptu’ly dried, it will kee]) a considerable time. It eau be used in many ways, and 
forms ail exiadlent substitute for raisins, sultanas, curraiitk, or other dried fruits used 
ill making fruit cakes and other (xuuestibhis. Banana figs will be- found useful for 
iuum* cousum|itiou, and it is possiliie that a trade may be built u]> that will alisorb a 
quantity of fruit that would otherwise go to waste. 


THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

.laiuiary is a iuisy mouth in the (Iraiiite Belt, and orehardists are fully occuiiied 
gatlu-riiig, packing, and niaiki'tiiig lh<‘ cro|> of midseason fruits, consisting of plums 
of si’veral kinds, jieaclies, lu'ctarines, pears, and ajiples. The majority of these fruits 
are liettei keepms and carriers than those that ripen c*arli(*r in tlie season; at the same 
liuu‘, the period of usefulness of any particular fruit is very limited, and it must be 
marki'ted and disposed of with as little delay as possible. 

AVith the great increase in production, owing to the large area, of new orcliards 
coming into bearing aiul the increasing yields of those orchards that have not come 
into full profit, there is not likely to be any market for immature or inferior fruit. 
Tliere ivill be aiuiile good fruit to fully su]>j>ly the markets that are available and 
accessible. Miicli of the fruit ivill not earry far beyond thel metropolitan market, but 
nrm-ffe.sh('(l jilums, clingstoiK* peaclies, and good firm aj)ples should stand the journey 
to the ('eiitral, and, if they are v( vy carefully selected, handled in a, manner to 
prevent any bruising, ami jiroperly gia<led and packed, they should carry as far as 
1'owus\ill(\ Browers must reuieml)er that, given a market fully supplied wtih fruit, 
only such fruit as readies tliat market in first-class condition is likely to bring a ju’iee 
tlmt will pay them; c()iise(iuently the grower avIio takes tlie trouble to send nothing 
but perfect fruit, to grade it for size and colour, to pack it carefully and in)nestly, 
placing only one sized fruit, of even ipinlity and even colour, in a ease and packing 
it so that it will carry without bruising, and, ’.vhen opened up for sale, will show off 
to the best adxaulage, is pretty certain of making good. On the other hand, the 
careless grower who sends inferior, badly graded, or badly packed fruit is very likely 
to find wiien the returns for the sah* of Ids fruit arc to liand, that after jiaying 
expense's there is little, if anytldug, left. The expense of marketing the fruit is 
])ractically the same in both cases, 

l^hen “why spoil th«' shij) for the ha’]>'orth of tar*’ after you have gone to the 
expense of firuniug, spraying, manuring, and cultivating your orchard? Why not 
try and get a maximum return for your labour by marketing your fruit yuojierlyf 
The packing of all kinds of Iniit is a fairly simi>le matter, provided you will 
lemember— 

(1) That the fruit must be fully developed, but yet quite firm when gathered. 

(2) That it nmst l)e handled like eggs, as a bruised fruit is a spoilt fruit, and, 
when packed '.vilh sound frnit, spoils them also. 

(3) That only one-sized fruit, of an even degree of ripeneSvS and colour, must 
be packed in a case. 

(4) That the fruit must be so packed that it will not shift, for if it is loosely 
packed it will be so bruised when it^ reaches its destination that it will be 
of little value. At the same time, ft must not be packed so tightly as to 
crush the fruit. 
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It’ these simple rules are borne in mind, growers will find that much of the blame 
they frequently attribute to the fruit merchants or middlemen is actually the result 
of their own lack of care. Fruit that opens up in the pink of condition sells itself^ 
whereas any fruit that opens up indifferently is hard to sell on any except a bare 
market, and on a glutted market is either unsaleable oi* realises such a poor price that 
the grower is frequently out of pocket and would have been better off had he not 
attempte<l to market it. 

If spraying with arsenate of lead, and Kystematic bandaging, has been properly 
carrie^l out, there will be comparatively few codlin moths to destroy the later ripening 
pip iruits; but if these essential operations have been neglected or carelessly carried 
out a niimbi'r of moths will “hatch out and the eggs laid by them will turn to larvae 
that will do much damage, in some cases even more than that caused by the first 
broods that attack the fruit as soon as it is formed. Where there is any likelihood, 
therefore, of a late crop of motlis, sj)raying w-ith arsenate of lead must be coiitinuecl 
if the late cro|) of pip fruits is to be kept free from this serious pest. 

Fruit fly must be systematically fought, and on no account must any fly-infected 
fruit be allowed to lie about on the grouinl and breed this i)est, to do further damage 
to the later ripening fruits. 

(Mtrus orchards will need to be kept well cultivated in the drier and warmer i)artH 
of the State, and, where necessary, the trees should be irrigated. If 8<^aie insects are 
present, the trees should be either s{)rayed, or, l>ettef still, treated with hydrocyanic 
axdd gas. 

Western grapes are in full season, and if they are to be sent long distances by 
rail then they are all the better to be cut some hours before they arc packed, as this 
tends to wilt the stems and keep the berries from falling off in transit. Tlic fruit 
must be perfectly dry when packed, and shoiila be as cool as possible. It must be 
firmly packed, as a slack-packed case always carries badly ami the fruit o])eus up in a 
more or less lyruised condition. 


)^arn) j^otes for January. 

Field. —The main business of tlie field diiriug this month will be ploughing and 
]>r('paring the land for the potato end otlier future crops, and keeping all growing 
crops clean. Great care must be exercised in the selection of seed j)otat()es to ensure 
their not l)eing affected by tlie Trisli blight. Jsever allow weeds to seed. This may 
be unavoidable in the event of long continued heavy rains, but every effort should be 
made to prevent the weeds coming to* maturity. A littk maize may still be sown for 
a late crop. Sow^ sorghum, imphee, Cape barley, vetches, panicum, teosinte, rye, and 
cowpeas. In some very early localities i)otatocs may be sown, but there is considerable 
risk in sowing during this month, and it may be looked ujion merely as an experiment. 
Plant potatoes whole. Early-sown cotton will be in liloom. 

On coastal and intorcoastal scrub districts, where recently burnt-off scrub lands 
are ready for tlie reception of seed of summer-growing grasses, sowing may commence 
as soon as suitable weather is experienced. Much disappointment may be saved, and 
subsequent expenditure obviated, by ensuring that only good germinabJc grass seed is 
eowm, of kinds and in quantities to suit local conditions, the circumstances being kept 
in mind that a good stnnd of grass is the indncipal factor in keejiing down weeds 
and undergrowth. 

In all districts where wheat, barley, oats, canary seed, and similar crops have 
recently been harvested, the practice of breaking up the surface soil on the cropped 
areas should invariably be adopted. Soil put into fit condition in this w^ay wdll 
*‘trap’^ moisture and admit or the rains percolating into the subsoil, where the 
moisture necessary for the production of ^ succeeding crop c.an be held, provided 
attention' is given to the maintenance of a surface mu|ch, and to the removal, bv 
regular eultivation, of volunteer growths of all kinds. If not already seen to, all 
harvesting machinery should be put under cover, overhauled, and the woodwork 
painted where required. 

Where maize and all summer-growing ^Mioed’* crops are not too far advanced 
for the purpose, they should be kept in a well-cultivated condition with the horse ho^. 
Youag and sorghum crops will derive much benefit by harrowing' them, in the 
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same direction as the roivs are running, using light lever hai;j*ow8 with the tines set 
back at an angle to obviate dragging out of plants, but tVie work should not be done 
in the heat of tlie day. 

Quick-maturing varieties of maize and sorghum may still be sown in the early 
part of the luoiith in coastal areas where early frosts are not expected. 

Succession sowings may be made of a number of quick-growing summer fodder 
crops—Sudan grass, .laiianese and French millet, white panicum, and liberty millet 
(panicum). In favourable situations, both “grain” and “saccharine” sorghums 
may still be sown; also maize, for fodder purposes. 

Fod<ler eouservatiqn should be the aim of everyone yvho derives a living from 
slock, ])articiilarly tlie dairyman ; thei iire.seiit is an important period to plan cropping 
arrangements. Exclusive of the main crops for feeding-off (when fodder is suitable 
for this ])iir])03t‘), ample provision should be made for ensilage ero])S to be conserved 
in silo or stack. As natural and snnnner-growing artificial grasses may be expected 
to lose some of their succulence in autumn, and more of it in wdnter and early spring, 
the cropping “lay-out” tO provide a continuity of succulent green fodder throughout 
the season calls for thorongh and <leep cultivation and the building uj)- of the fertility 
and moisture-holding cai>acity of the soil. Planter’s friend (sorghum) may be sown 
as a broadcast crop at the latter end ot the month for cutting and feeding to cattle 
in the autumn and early winter. Strips of land should be prei)nred also for a 
succession sowing about the second week in February, and for wiiiter-grow'ing fodder 
crops. 


THE STORY OF PNEUMATIC TYRES. 

It is exactly foiIy years ago since Johu Boyd Dunlop apidicd for the patent 
for the first pneumatic tyre. He had ,iust retired from his veterinary juvutice in 
Belfast, tlie largest one in Ireland, where twelve horse-shoers worked for him. 

While a boy at school in tlie village of Dregliorn, Ayrshire, Ids native place, 
Dunlop observed that a large wooden roller was easier to pull than a smaller one, 
because, as it had a larger area of surface bearing on the ground, tlic iiressiire on 
each unit of area was less. 

For years ho thought on the idea of wdieels with flexible rims that W'ould flatten 
out and so increase the area of contact with the road. It was a comyilaiiit from liis 
small son Johnny, tlien nine years of age, which actually materialised in the first 
rubber tyres to be filled wdtii air. Johnny had grumbled about the diflieulty of 
riding on thin solid tyres over the uneven stone setts of Belfast’s streets. 

His father thereupon made two air tnbes from sheet rubber oue thirty-second of 
an inch thick, fixed them to a. wooden disc with a thin strip of linen, and Idew^ them 
up with a football pump. The tyres were then fitted to a tricycle made by Dunloj) 
from American elm to his own design with specially shaped rims. The whole Was 
completed one night at ten o ’clock, and so eager were both father and son to test 
the new device that the boy went out for a run in the moonlight and returned 
triumphant at midnight. 

When a racing cyclist who Tvas shown the novelty expressed his doubts about it, 
the inventor challenged him to a race on his thin solid tyres against the nine-year-old 
boy on the home-made tricycle equipped with pneiuuatics. It was the first of the 
unending tale of races to be won on Dunlops. Although John Boyd .Dunlop revolu¬ 
tionised cycling, and made motor cars possible, he himself could not at tliat time 
ride a bicycle; indeed, there is no record that he ever rode one all his life. 


A VALUABLE BEFEEENCE JOURNAL, 

A Theodore settler writes — ^*1. wovdd he glad to have whatever hach 
nwmhers of the " Queenslaind Agricultural Journal** you can spare, for 1 
consider them very valwahle for reference, no matter how old they are.** 
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ASTlMMIINiAL DATA FOft QUESIBIJUID. 

Times Compotto bt D. EGLINTON. P.R.A.S., and A. O. EQUi^TON. 


fniBS OF svmtisi!. subset, abd 

MOOBBIBB. 

/ AT WARWICK. 
_MOON RISE. 



December, 

1926. 

. January, 

11929. 

Dec.. 

1928. 

Jar.. 

1929. 

Date. 

filBM. 

Bets, 

Rises. 

Beti. 

Rises. 

Rises. 

1 

4.50 

6.32 

.5.1 

6.49 

p.m. 

30.44 

p.m. 

11.14 

2 

4.50 

6 32 

6.2 

6.49 

11.10 

11.43 

3 

4.50 

6. .33 

5.3 

6.40 



4 

4.50 

6.34 

5.3 

6.60 

a.m. 

12.8 

a.m. 
12 13 

6 

4.50 

6.35 

5.4 

6.60 

12.41 

12.43 

6 

4.50 

G.35 

5.5 

6.50 

1.12 

1.15 

7 

4.50 

6.36 

6.6 

6.61 

1.42 

1.48 

6 

4 50 

0.36 

5.6 

6.61 

2.12 

2.26 

9 

4.60. 

6.37 

5.7 

6.61 

2.41 

8 10 

10 

4.B1 

6.88 

6.8 

6.51 

.3.15 

3.58 

11 

4.61 

6.39 

.5.9 

6.51 

3.48 

4.51 

12 

4.61 

6.40 

.5.9 

6.51 

4.28 

6.44 

IS 

4. .51 

6.40 

5.10 

6.61 

6.14 

6.41 

14 

4.52 

6.41 

5.11 

6.61 

6.3 

7*40 

16 

4..52 

0.41 

6.12 

6.61 

6.56 

8.37 

16 

4.52 

6.42 

5.13 

6.61 

7.50 

! 9.36 

17 

4,52 

6.43 

5.18 

6.51 

8.46 

10.34 

18 

4.53 

6.43 

5 14 

6.61 

9.46 

1133 

19 

4..53 

6.44 

516 

6.51 

10.48 

p.m. 

12.34 

20 

4.54 

6.44 

5.10 

6.50 

11.49 

1.38 

21 ; 

4.54 

6.45 

5.16 

6.IK) 

p.m. 

12.40 

2.40 

22 ' 

4.65 

6.46 

6.17 

6.50 

1.42 

3.50 

28 1 

4.65 

6.46 

5.18 

6.49 

2,47 

6.3 ^ 

24 

4.56 

6.47 

5.19 

6.49 

3.55 

6.7 

25' 

4.56 

6.47 

5.19 

6.49 

5,8 i 

7.4 

26 1 

4.57 

6.47 

6.20 

6.48 

6.17 

7.53 

27 i 

4.57 

6.48 

6.21 

6:48 

7.24 

8.32 

28 i 

4.58 

6.48 

5.22 

6.48 

8*26 

9.10 

29 ! 

4.69 

. 6.48 

6.28 

6.47 

9.19 

9.41 

ao 

5.0 

6.49 

6.24 

6.47 

10.2 

10.13 

31 [ 

5*0 

6.49 

5.25 

6,47 

10.40 

10.48 


Pbaset of tlia lioaii^ Cocifitatlaiio, 4o. 


T^e times stated are for Queensland, New South 
Wales, Victoria, and Tatmania. 

4 Pec. T Last Quarter 32 81 p.m. 

„ #1 New MoOn 3 6 p.m, 

20 „ < First QI art or 1 43 p.m.' 

27 „ O Full Mi'Ort 5 54 a.m. 

Apogee, 11th December, at 7 18 p.m. 

Perigee, 26th December, at 12 30 p.m. 

The Moon when making a eomplete revolution about 
the earth in December will, apparently, be among 
the stars of Cancer on the 1st and 2nd, of Leo on 
the 3r(l and 4th, or Virgo from the 6th to the 8th, of 
Libra from the 8th to the 10th, of Scorpio on the 
10th and lit % of Orphlncus on the 12th and 13th, 
of Sagittarius from the 14th, to 16th, of Capricormie 
on the 17th and 18th, of Aquarius on the 19th, of 
Pisces on the 20th, of Get us on the 20th and 2l8t, of 
Pisces on the 21st, of Aries on the 23rd and 24th, of 
Taurus irom the 24th to 26th, of Gen Isis on the 
27th and 28th, of Cancer on tli<; 28th and 29th, and 
of Leo on the 30t.h and 31st. 

When apparently in Leo on the 3rd and again on 
the 30th the Moon will pass with'n 5 degrees of 
Neptune, w’hich is still near Regulus, but invisible 
without a teles 'Ope. 

Saturn and Mercury will be passed on the 12th 
when the Moon is new and Invisible. 

On the 16th, when passing Venus about 9 a.m,, 
an interesting daylight spectacle may be obtained, 
the cresceiTt Moon and the lieautiful placet being In 
the east-Bo u th-east. 

On the 2Cth the Moon will occult Mars about the 
time of rising; and a small star in Taurus about an 
hour or so later. 

Mercury w.'ll be 6n the far side of its orbit almost 
directly behind the Sun on the 18th, and only one 
degree above its upper edge at noon; it will there¬ 
fore not be noticeable this month. 

Venus will set at 9-23 p.m. on the 1st and at 9*35 
p.m. on the 16th. 

Mars will rise at 8-36 p.m. and set at 6-18 p.m. on 
the 1st. On the 15th it will rise at 7-20 p.m. and 
set at 5-29 a.m. 

Jupiter will rise at 3-34 p.m. and set at 2-48 a.m. 
on the 1st. On the 16th it will rise at 2-33 p.m. and 
net at 1'53 a.m. 

Saturn will ri e at 5-58 a.m. and set at 8*30 p.m, 
on the 1st; it will be in conjunction with the Sun 
on the 13th and therefore r »e and set with it. 


3 'Jan. }) Last Quarter 4 34 a,m.* 

31 I, 9 Moon 10 28 a.m. 

19 „ ( First Quarter 1 16 a.m. 

25 O Full Moon 5 9 p.m. 

Apogee, 8th January, at 1*42 a.m. 
Perigee, 23rd January, at 9.48 p.m. 


For plaoes wei&t ot Warwick and nearly in the sRme latitude, 28 degrees 12 minutes S., 
add 4 minutee lot each degree of longitude. For example, at f nglewood, add 4 minutes to the 
tildes idv«n above for Wai^Hck; at Q^udi’windl,-add 8 mlputes; at St. George, 14 minutes; 
at Ounnamulla, 26 minutes; at Thargothlndah, 83 minutes; ahd at Oontoo, 43 minutee. 

The moonli^t nights for each month oan best be ascertained by noticing the dates when 
* tfeo moon vrlll be in Ahe first qhartox* end when fuJL In the latter case the moon will rtse 


when at the first quarter the moon rises somewhere about six .hours before the sun sets, and 
it ffl moonlight only till about mMnl^t. After full moon it will he later each evening before 
it rises# and when in the last quarter it will not generaUy rme midnight. 

' ^^It must be remembered to A appit>xlii^^ 

fOlaldthjK>sttions of the ^ a 4. 

the nhrtlci^ars Oh this for this Jouhi^r ihottld not bfi 




